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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 

This  Edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  new  facts 
and  statistics  have  been  obtained  from  the  latest  available 
sources.  The  population,  agricultural  returns,  and  other 
statistics  of  the  Australian  Colonies  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  date  of  the  censuses  of  1885  or  1886 
wherever  possible.  Constitutional  alterations  affecting 
parliamentary  representation  in  several  of  the  Colonies 
have  been  noticed,  and  brief  accounts  have  been  added  of 
such  great  natural  phenomena  as  the  volcanic  eruptions 
in  New  Zealand  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

GODALMINO,  November  1887. 
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The  present  yolnme  diffeis  somewhat  &om  the  rest  of  this 
series  of  works,  in  consisting  almost  wholly  of  new  matter. 
This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  meagre  treatment  of 
Malaysia,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  in  Hellwald's 
book,  which  was,  as  regards  this  portion  of  it,  on  so  small 
a  scale  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  enlarge  or  add  to  it 
without  rewriting  the  whole.  The  few  short  paragraphs 
devoted  to  the  Exploration,  to  the  Natural  History,  and  to 
the  Colonies  of  Australia,  were  altogether  inadequate  as  the 
basis  of  an  English  geographical  work ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  equally  brief  notices  of  the  large  and  im- 
portant islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  As  an  exeonple, 
I  may  refer  to  the  account  of  Borneo,  in  which  the  only 
reference  to  the  two  English  settlements  is  as  follows : — 
"while  the  English  have  made  more  or  less  permanent 
settlements  in  Labuan  and  Sarawak." 

This  paucity  of  available  material  has  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  volume  to  be  practically  rewritten,  and 
I  have  thus  been  enabled  to  make  it  as  complete  a 
*  Compendium  "  of  the  geography  of  Australasia  as  was 
possible  within  the  prescribed  limits.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  secure  uniformity  of  treatment  by  giving  the  same  kind, 
as  well  as  the  same  amount,  of  information,  in  the  case  of 
corresponding  islands  and  colonies,  wherever  the  accessible 
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materials  admitted  of  it,  and  to  proportion  the  amount  of 
detail  in  the  description  of  each  colony,  island,  or  group  of 
islands,  to  their  intrinsic  importance  and  general  interest. 
Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Natural  History,  the 
Aborigines,  and  the  Greology,  of  Australia — the  latter 
being,  I  believe,  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  popular  but 
accurate  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  this 
interesting  but  extremely  difficult  subject  The  character- 
istics and  habits  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  the  reUcs 
of  prehistoric  man  that  occur  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  more  interesting  features  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
different  regions  and  great  island  groups,  have  all  been 
briefly  described. 

With  every  wish  to  utilise  the  translation  of  Hellwald's 
book  as  fax  as  possible,  I  have  only  been  able  to  do  so  to 
the  extent  of  little  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  present 
volume. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  islands  and 
groups  comprised  within  the  area  treated  of,  none  of  any 
importance  have  been  left  without  proportionate  notice; 
and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  volume  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  condensed  but  accurate  summary  of  geographical 
information  on  one  of  the  least  known,  but  most  varied 
and  most  interesting,  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth. 

Croydox,  January  31,  1879. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 


KTRODCCnON, 

1.  Definiiion  and  Nomenclature. 

Th£  preseot  volnme  mil  be  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  great  inaular  land — Australia,  and  of  all  the  archi- 
pelagoea  and  island^roups  which  extend  almost  tininter- 
mptedly  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  to 
more  than  half-way  across  the  Facilic  Ocean.  It  thus 
includes  all  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  are  usually  joined  to  Asia,  as 
well  as  the  various  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  which 
have  received  special  names — as  Micronesia,  Polynesia, 
eta  The  tenu  Australasia  has  been  used  in  very  different 
senses.  In  the  original  German  edition  of  this  work  it 
included  the  whole  area  as  above  defined,  except  the 
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Malay  Islands  west  of  New  Guinea,  which  were  united 
with  Asia.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  Encydopoedda 
Britannica  (now  publishing)  it  is  held  to  comprise  only 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  the  large  islands  as  far 
as  New  Guinea  and  the  New  Hebrides.  Oceania  is  the 
word  often  used  by  continental  geographers  to  describe 
the  great  world  of  islands  we  are  now  entering  upon ; 
but,  as  defining  one  of  the  six  great  divisions  of  the 
globe,  Australasia  harmonises  better  with  the  names  of  the 
other  divisions,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  recall  its 
essential  characteristics — firstly,  that  it  is  geographically 
a  southern  extension  of  Asia;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
great  island-continent  of  Australia  forms  its  central  and 
most  important  feature. 

2.  Extent  and  DistribiUion  of  Lands  and  Islands. 

That  portion  of  the  equator  stretching  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  at 
Singapore  to  the  opposite  shores  of  America  near  Guaya- 
quil, occupies  almost  exactly  180  degrees  of  longitude,  or 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe;  and  throughout 
almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  dist£Uice  it  traverses  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  boundless  watery 
domain,  which  extends  northwards  to  Behring  Straits  and 
southward  to  the  Antarctic  barrier  of  ice,  is  studded  with 
many  island  groups,  which  are,  however,  very  irreguljtrly 
distributed  over  its  surface.  The  more  northerly  section, 
lying  between  Japan  and  California  and  between  the 
Aleutian  and  Hawaiian  Archipelagoes,  is  relieved  by  no- 
thing but  a  few  solitary  reefs  and  rocks  at  enormously 
distant  intervals.  Between  the  tropics,  islets,  reefs,  and 
groups  of  coral  formation  abound;  and  towards  the 
southern  limits  of  this  belt  larger  islands  appear,  which 
increase  in  size  as  we  go  westward,  till  we  reach  New 
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Guinea  and  the  other  laxge  islands  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago.    To  the  eastward,  the  Pacific  is  almost  entirely 
destitate  of  islands,  till  a  few  occur  near  the  American 
coast;    so  that  an  unbroken  belt  of  ocean,  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  wide,  forms  a  mighty  barrier   between 
Australasia  and   the   continents   of    North   and   South 
America.     A  little  to  the  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, islands  almost  wholly  cease  in  the  Central  Pacific ; 
but  going  westward  we  meet  with  the  important  New 
Zealand  group,  and  farther  on  the  island-continent  of 
Australia,  witli  its  satellite  Tasmania,  closely  connected 
with  New  Ouinea  and  the  other  Malay  Islands.     It  thus 
appears  that  all  the  greater  land  masses  of  Australasia 
form  an  obvious  southern  and  south-eastern  extension  of 
the  great  Asiatic  continent,  while  beyond  these  the  islands 
rapidly  diminish  in  size  and  frequency,  till  in  the  far  east 
we  reach  a  vast  expanse  of  unbroken  ocean. 

Estimated  by  its  actual  land  area,  this  division  of  the 
globe  is  only  a  Uttle  larger  than  Europe ;  but  if  we  take 
account  of  the  surface  it  occupies  upon  the  globe,  and  the 
position  of  its  extreme  points,  it  at  once  rises  to  the  first 
rank,  surpassing  even  the  vast  extent  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent    From  the  north-western  extremity  of  Simiatra,  in 
95""  east  longitude,  to  the  Marquesas  in  138°  west,  is  a 
distance  of  127*,  or  more  than  one-third  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  globe,  euid  about  a  thousand  miles  longer  than 
the  greatest  extent  of  Europe  and  Asia  from  Lisbon  to 
Singapore.     In  a  north  and  south  direction  it  is  less 
extensive ;  yet  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  22**  north,  to 
the  south  island  of  New  Zealand  in  47**  south  latitude,  is 
&  meridian  distance  of  69  degrees,  or  as  much  as  the 
width  of  the  great  northern  continent  from  the  North 
Cape  to  Ceylon.   *Its  extreme  limits  are  indeed  much 
greater  than  above  indicated,  for  in  the  West  Pacific  the 
'^ds  extend  to  beyond  30"*  north  latitude ;  in  the  east 
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we  have  Easter  Island  and  Sala-y-Gomez  full  30  degrees 
beyond  the  Marquesas ;  while  in  the  south  the  Macquarie 
Islands  are  about  600  miles  south  of  New  Zealand. 


3.   Geographical  and  Physical  Feaiures. 

Within  the  limits  above  described  are  some  of  the 
most  interesting  countries  of  the  world.  Beginning  at 
the  west,  we  have  the  Malay  Archipelago,  comprising  the 
largest  islands  on  the  globe  (if  we  exclude  Australia),  and 
unsurpassed  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  as  well 
as  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  forms  of  animal  life. 
Farther  to  the  east  we  have  the  countless  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  remarkable  for  their  numbers  and  their  beauty, 
and  interesting  from  their  association  with  the  names  of 
many  of  our  greatest  navigators.  To  the  south  we  have 
Australia,  a  land  as  unique  in  its  physical  features  as  it 
is  in  its  strange  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
Still  farther  in  the  Southern  Ocean  lies  New  Zealand, 
almost  the  antipodes  of  Britain,  but  possessing  a  milder 
climate  and  a  more  varied  surface. 

Being  thus  almost  wholly  comprised  between  the 
northern  tropic  and  the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude, 
this  division  of  the  globe  possesses  as  tropical  a  character 
as  Africa,  while,  owing  to  its  being  so  completely  oceanic, 
and  extending  over  so  vast  an  area,  it  presents  diversities 
of  physical  features  and  of  organic  life  hardly  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  except,  perhaps, 
Asia.  The  most  striking  contrasts  of  geological  structure 
are  exhibited  by  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  active 
volcanoes  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and  the  extremely  ancient 
rocks  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  The  most  opposite 
aspects  of  vegetation  are  presented  by  the  luxuriant  forests 
of  Borneo  or  New  Guinea  and  the  waterless  plains  of 
Central  Australia.      In  the  Sunda  Islands  we  have  an 
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abundance  of  all  the  higher  and  larger  forms  of  mammalia ; 
while  farther  to  the  east,  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  absence  of  all  the  higher  mammalia  is  so 
marked  as  to  distinguish  these  countries  from  eveiy  other 
part  of  the  world.     Where  the  land  surface  is  so  com- 
pletely broken  up  into  islands  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
any  of  the  more  prominent  geographical  features  which 
characterise  large  continents.     There  are  no  great  lakes, 
rivers,  or  mountain  ranges.     The  only  land-area  capable 
of  supporting  a  great  river  is  exceptionally  arid,  yet  the 
Murray  of  Eastern  Australia  will  rank  with  the  largest 
European  livers,  its  basin  having  an  area  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  Dnieper.     Mountains  are  numerous,  and  are 
much  higher  in  the  islands  than  in  Australia  itself.     In 
such  remote  localities  as  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  New  Zealand,  there  are  moimtains  which 
just  fall  short  of  14,000  feet    In  New  Guinea  they  prob- 
ably exceed    this    altitude,  if,  as  reported,  the  central 
range  situated  dose  to  the  equator  is  snow-covered ;  while 
in  Australia  the  most  elevated  point  is  little  more  than 
half  as  high. 

4.  Ocean  Depths. 

The  land  and  water  of  the  earth's  surface  is  so 
unequally  distributed  that  it  is  possible  to  divide  the 
globe  into  two  equal  parts,  in  one  of  which  (the  land 
hemisphere)  land  and  water  shall  be  abnost  exactly  equal, 
while  in  the  other  (the  water  hemisphere)  there  shall  be 
almost  eight  times  as  much  water  as  land.  The  centre 
of  the  former  is  in  St.  George's  Channel,  about  midway 
between  Pembroke  and  Wexford ;  and  the  centre  of  the 
latter  will  be  about  600  miles  S.S.E.  of  New  Zealand. 
Australasia  is  therefore  situated  wholly  within  the  water 
hemisphere,  and  many  of  its  islands  are  surrounded  by  an 
ocean  which  is  not  only  the  most  extensive  but  the 
deepest  on  the  globe. 
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The  Pacific  Ocean  is  deepest  north  of  the  equator 
where  soundings  of  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet  have 
been  obtained  over  an  extensive  area ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  depth  increases  as  we  approach  the 
Asiatic  continent.  Between  the  Philippines  and  the  Mari- 
anne Islands  a  depth  of  nearly  27,000  feet  has  been 
found;  close  to  Japan,  23,400  feet;  and  just  south  of 
the  Kurile  Islands,  the  enormous  depth  of  27,930  feet 
In  the  South  Pacific  the  depths,  as  far  as  yet  ascertained, 
vary  between  10,000  and  17,000  feet;  but  here,  too,  the 
deepest  soundings  are  near  the  larger  land  masses^  dose 
to  the  New  Hebrides  (16,900  feet),  between  Sydney  and 
New  Zealand  (15,600  feet),  and  a  little  south-east  of 
New  Guinea  (14,700  feet).  A  comparatively  shallow  sea 
extends  round  the  coasts  of  Australia,  which  gradually 
deepens,  till  at  a  distance  of  from  300  to  500  miles  on 
the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  oceanic  depth  of  15,000 
feet  is  attained.  The  sea  connecting  Australia  with  New 
Guinea  and  the  Moluccas  is  rather  shallow,  with  inter- 
vening basins  of  immense  deptL  In  the  Banda  sea  there 
is  a  basin  at  least  12,000  feet  deep ;  while  in  the  Celebes 
and  Sooloo  seas  are  similar  basins  of  over  15,000  feet; 
and  in  the  China  sea,  west  of  Luzon,  one  of  12,600  feet 
Farther  westward  the  sea  shallows  abruptly,  so  that 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra  are  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Malay  and  Siamese  peninsulas  by  a  sub- 
marine bank  rarely  exceeding  200  or  300  feet  deep. 

6.  JRaces  of  Mankind, 

Australasia  surpasses  most  of  the  great  continental 
divisions  of  the  globe  in  the  variety  of  human  races  which 
inhabit  it,  and  in  the  interesting  problems  which  they 
present  to  the  anthropologist  We  may  reckon  at  least 
three,  or,  as  some  think,  five  or  even  six  distinct  types  of 
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maiikind  in  this  are€k.     First,  we  have  the  true  Malays, 
who  inhabit  all  the  western  portion  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago from  Sumatra  to  the  Moluccas ;  next  we  have  the 
Papuans,  whose  head-quarters  are  New  Guinea,  but  who 
range  to  Timor  and  Flores  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Fiji 
Islands  on  the  east     The  Australians  form  a  third  race, 
universally  admitted  to  be  distinct  from  the  other  two. 
Then  come  the  Polynesians,  inhabiting  all  the  Central 
Pacific   from  the   Sandwich   Islands   to  New   Zealand. 
These  are  usually  classed  with  the  Malays  on  account  of 
some  similarity  of  language  and  colour,  and  are  therefore 
erroneously  called  Malayo-Polynesians.    But  they  present 
many  and  important  differences,  both  physical  and  mental, 
from  all  Malays,  and  the  best  authorities  now  believe  them 
to  be  an  altogether  distinct  race.     The  now  extinct  Tas- 
TTiAm'ftTift  are  also  of  disputed  origin,  some  writers  classing 
them  with  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  while  others  refer 
them  to  the  same  race  as  the  indigenes  of  Australia. 
Besides  these,  we  have  the  dwarfish  race  called  Negritos, 
who  inhabit  some  parts  of  the  Philippines,  and  are  allied 
to  the  Semangs  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  perhaps  to 
the  Andaman  Islanders. 

The  Australian  natives  occupy  unquestionably  the 
very  lowest  social  position  in  the  human  family.  The 
Papuans  inhabit  the  division  of  Australasia  collectively 
known  as  Melanesia ;  and  the  distinction  that  has  been 
drawn  between  the  Papuans  proper  and  a  special  Mela- 
nesian  type  seems  needless  and  fanciful.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Papuan  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Austra- 
lian, the  results  of  extensive  philological  researches  being 
entirely  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  Australian 
idioms  are  characterised  exclusively  by  suffix  formations, 
whereas  the  Papuan  tongues  show  a  preference  rather  for 
prefixes, — a  fundamentcd  difference  altogether  excluding 
any  relationship  between  the  two  linguistic  systems. 
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The  black,  woolly-haired,  Papuan  tjrpe  is  found  not 
only  in  the  Melaneaian  group,  but  traces  of  apparently  the 
same  dai'k  race  may  be  detected  throughout  the  whole  of 
Polynesia  and  Micronesia.  Everywhere  in  Polynesia  we 
meet  with  individuals,  who,  in  their  dark  and  even  black 
complexions  and  curly  or  woolly  hair,  closely  resemble 
the  Papuans. 

The  light  type  is,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  by 
the  Malays  and  Polynesians,  who  in  some  places,  such  as 
Samoa  and  the  Marquesas,  are  in  no  respects  inferior  to 
the  average  European,  either  in  their  complexion,  physical 
beauty,  or  nobility  of  expression.  Nevertheless,  these 
higher  tribes  are  all  disappearing  under  the  fatal  contact 
of  our  much-vaunted  civilisation ;  and  nowhere  is  the 
steady  process  of  extinction  developing  on  such  a  grand 
scale  as  amongst  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

Australasia  also  affords  us  an  unusual  number  of 
interesting  examples  of  immigration  and  colonisation  by 
higher  races.  The  Malay  Archipelago  was  the  scene  of 
the  earliest  European  settlements  in  eastern  Asia,  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  taking  the  lead,  to  be  quickly 
followed  by  the  Dutch  and  English.  Each  of  these 
governments  has  colonies  in  some  of  the  Malay  Islands, 
and  the  French  have  more  recently  established  them- 
selves in  New  Caledonia  and  Tahiti  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  examples  of  highly  successful  colonisation, 
and  their  recent  material  progress  has  been  as  striking  as 
the  contemporaneous  development  of  the  Western  United 
States.  Here,  too,  we  have  examples  of  the  overflow  of 
the  vast  population  of  China.  In  all  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  the  archipelago,  from  Malacca  on  the  west  to 
the  Am  Islands  on  the  east,  the  Chinese  form  an  import- 
ant portion,  and  often  indeed  the  bulk  of  the  population ; 
and  since  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  they  have 
extended  their  emigration  into  many  parts  of  that  exten- 
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fiive  conntiy.  In  Java,  and  less  distinctly  in  Sumatra 
and  Borneo,  there  are  ntimeroiis  remains  showing  an 
ancient  Brahminical  occupation,  previous  to  the  later 
Mahometan  conquest  of  the  country.  And,  lastly,  through- 
out the  whole  archipelago  and  in  Polynesia,  we  find  traces 
of  a  recent  extension  of  the  Malays  and  their  language  at 
the  expense  of  less  civilised  tribes. 

6.  Zoology  and  Botany, 

The  larger  part  of  Australasia  forms  one  of  the  great 
zoological  regions  of  the  earth — ^the  Australian — charac- 
terised by  possessing  a  number  of  very  peculiar  forms  of 
life,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  many  which  are  com- 
mon in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  Its  mam- 
malia almost  all  belong  to  the  marsupial  type,  which  is 
only  represented  elsewhere  by  a  few  opossums  in  America. 
Honey-suckers,  paradise-birds,  lyre-birds,  and  cassowaries 
are  confined  to  it,  as  well  as  numbers  of  very  remarkable 
parrots,  pigeons,  and  kingfishers ;  while  such  widespread 
and  familiar  types  as  vultures,  pheasants,  and  woodpeckers 
are  altogether  wanting.  The  snakes  and  lizards  are 
numerous  and  peculicu*;  while  insects  and  land-shells 
abound,  and  present  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  species.  The  western  half  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago belongs  zoologically  to  tropical  Asia.,  and  possesses 
almost  every  form  of  animal  life  found  in  the  Siamese 
and  Birmese  countries,  but  for  the  most  part  of  peculiar 
species. 

Plants  are  equally  interesting.  The  Malayan  flora  is 
a  special  development  of  that  which  prevails  &om  the 
Himalayas  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  South  China. 
Farther  east  this  flora  intermingles  with  that  of  Australia 
and  Polynesia.  The  Australian  flora  is  highly  peculiar 
and  very  rich  in  species ;  while  that  of  New  Zealand  is 
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poor  but  veiy  isolated.     A  sketch  of  the  general  character 
of  each  of  these  floras  will  be  given  farther  on. 

7.  Geological  Bdations  and  Past  History, 

The  western  half  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  as  far  as 
Java,  Borneo,  and  perhaps  the  Philippines,  has  undoubt- 
edly, at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  formed  a  south- 
eastern extension  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  exceedingly  shallow  sea  which  connects  these 
islands  with  the  mainland,  but  still  more  clearly  by  the 
essential  unity  of  their  animal  and  vegetable  productions. 
Tigers,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tapirs,  and  wild  cattle,  are 
found  in  Borneo,  and  many  of  them  even  in  Java ;  and 
the  mass  of  the  vertebrata  of  these  islands  are  either 
identical  with  those  of  the  continent,  or  closely  related 
to  them.  But  as  we  go  farther  east  to  the  Moluccas,  New 
Guinea^  and  Australia,  we  have  to  pass  over  seas  of  enor- 
mous depth,  and  there  find  ourselves  among  a  set  of 
animals  for  the  most  part  totally  unlike  those  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  or  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Yet 
these  have  certain  resemblances  to  the  fauna  of  Europe 
during  the  Secondary  period  of  geology,  and  it  is  very 
generally  believed  that  the  countries  they  now  inhabit 
have  been  almost  completely  isolated  since  the  time  of 
the  Oolitic  formation. 

New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  and  the  island 
chain  as  far  as  Lombok,  or  some  pre-existing  lands  from 
which  these  have  been  formed,  were  in  all  probability  still 
attached  to  the  Australian  mainland  for  some  time  sub- 
sequent to  its  severance  from  Asia.  Cape  York,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Carpentarian  peninsula^  is  con- 
tinued by  a  chain  of  high  rocky  islets  all  the  way  to  New 
Guinea^  while  the  depth  of  Torres  Strait  itself,  flowing 
between  New  Guinea  and  Australia,  nowhere  exceeds  nine 
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fathoms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lonisiade  Archipelago, 
north-east  of  Anstraliay  is  nothing  more  than  a  submerged 
portion  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  New  Guinea. 
Tasmania  must  similarly  be  regarded  as  the  true  southern 
point  of  Australia,  as  the  intervening  Bass's  Strait  is 
shallow,  and  this  island  was  within  a  comparatively  recent 
geological  epoch  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  mainland. 

Hence,  in  Peschel's  opinion,  Australia  was  formerly 
far  more  extensive  than  at  present.  It  has  clearly  been 
encroached  upon  along  its  eastern  seaboard,  for  here 
stretches  l^e  dreaded  Great  Barrier  Beef,  whose  coral 
walls  sink  to  considerable  depths  below  the  surface^  and 
which  still  shadows  forth  the  former  limits  of  the  coast 
line  in  this  direction.  On  this  same  eastern  seaboard, 
though  much  more  removed  from  the  nudnland,  we  meet 
some  larger  islands  which  (though  perhaps  before  the  Ter- 
tiary epoch)  may  well  have  formed  part  of  the  Australian 
continent.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  is  the  non-vol- 
canic island  of  New  Caledonia,  which  is  at  present  slowly 
subsiding. 

Australia  must,  in  fact,  be  altogether  regarded  as  a 
continent  of  the  Secondary  or  early  Tertiary  period  now 
gradually  disappearing,  and  this  phenomenon  of  subsidence 
is  displayed  even  on  a  still  vaster  scale  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  All  the  so- 
called  **  atoUs,''  or  true  coral  islands,  have  been  built  up 
on  a  foundation  of  sunken  land,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  is  itself  even  now  subsiding  more  and  more.  Of 
the  former  lands  now  submerged  beneath  the  ocean  waves, 
nothing  has  survived  except  the  highest  mountain  crests 
still  represented  by  the  countiess  South  Sea  Islands. 

8.  Oeographiccd  Divisions, 
For  the  purposes  of  this  work  we  shall  consider  Aus- 
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tralasia  as  consisting  of  six  parts,  each  of  which  has  a 
distinctive  name  and  is  usually  treated  as  forming  a  geo- 
graphical imit,  although  some  of  them  are  really  hetero- 
geneous, and  should  be  differently  subdivided  to  accord 
with  their  zoological  relations  and  geological  history. 
These  divisions  are — (1.)  Australia,  including  Tasmania ; 
(2.)  Malaysia,  including  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago from  Sumatra  to  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas,  and 
forming  the  home  of  the  true  Malay  race ;  (3.)  Melanesia, 
including  the  chief  islands  inhabited  by  the  black  and 
woolly-haired  race  &om  New  Guinea  to  the  Fiji  Islands ; 
(4.)  Polynesia,  including  all  the  larger  islands  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  southward ;  (5.) 
Micronesia,  comprising  the  small  islands  of  the  North 
Pacific;  and  (6.)  the  New  Zealand  group. 

These  will  be  further  subdivided  as  occasion  requires, 
and  wiU  be  taken  in  the  order  above  indicated. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGEAPHY  ANl)  CLIMATB  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Dimensions,  Form,  and  Outline. 

UiniL  recently  the  Australian  continent^  especially  in  its 
western  half,  was  one  of  the  least  known  regions  of  the 
globe.  But  for  some  years  past  the  exploration  of  the 
conntry  has  made  such  rapid  strides,  that  we  are  already 
in  a  position  to  form  a  dear  idea  of  its  general  character, 
while,  even  regarding  its  more  special  features  veiy  little 
will  soon  remain  to  be  done. 

With  a  total  area  of  2,983,200  square  miles — that  is, 
rather  less  than  Europe — the  Australian  continent  forms  a 
somewhat  unshapely  mass  of  land,  with  little-varied  out- 
lines, and  a  monotonous  seaboard,  washed  on  the  west  by 
the  Indian,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
the  North  it  is  separated  from  New  Guinea  by  Torres 
Strait^  90  miles  in  breadth ;  and  in  the  south,  from  Tas- 
mania by  the  much-frequented  yet  dangerous  Bass's  Strait. 
Parallel  with,  and  about  60  miles  distant  £rom  the  east 
coast,  stretches  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  which,  throughout 
its  entire  length  of  1200  nules,  presents  only  a  single  safe 
opening  for  ships ;  and  which  reaches  northwards  almost 
to  the  extremity  of  York  Peninsula.  This  peninsula, 
which  is  the  most  distinctive  geographical  feature  of  the 
Australian  continent,  forms,  with  the  more  westerly,  but 
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far  less  boldly  developed  peninsula  of  Amhem  Land,  the 
great  northern  bight  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Corresponding  with  this  inlet  is  the  Great  Australian  Bight 
on  the  south  coast,  but  neither  of  them  materially  affects 
the  general  character  of  this  continent  as  a  compact  and 
but  slightly  varied  mass  of  land.  The  west  coast  is,  on  the 
whole,  richer  in  bights  and  inlets,  and  also  possesses  several 
good  harbours.  In  the  south,  besides  the  already-men- 
tioned Great  Bight,  nothing  occurs  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  the  coast  line  except  Spencer  and  Vincent  Gulfs,  with 
the  neighbouring  Kangaroo  Island,  and  the  narrow  Torke 
Peninsula,  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  like  name 
in  the  north. 

2.  General  Contowr  of  the  Country, 

The  conformation  of  the  land  is  no  less  simple  than 
the  outlines  of  the  coast  It  rises  generally  from  south 
to  north,  and  from  west  to  east.  Mountains  of  consider- 
able size  are  found  in  the  east  alone,  where  they  stretch 
in  several  ranges  parallel  with  the  coast  from  Bass's  Strait 
northwards  to  the  low-lying  York  Peninsula.  But  even 
in  Western  Australia  we  meet  with  elevated  uplands 
sinking  abruptly  in  some  directions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  assumption  that  Australia  forms  a  vast  table-land, 
with  elevated  borders,  and  sloping  towards  the  interior, 
where  its  lowest  level  is  that  of  Lake  Eyre  (70  feet  above 
the  sea),  must  be  taken  with  considerable  qualifications. 
It  is,  however,  so  far  true  in  a  general  way,  that  lowlands 
form  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  inland  countiy. 

The  Australian  highlands  themselves  form  no  con- 
nected whole,  being  everywhere  intersected  by  depressions 
of  all  sorts,  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  mere  rising  of  the 
sea-level  of  no  more  than  500  feet  would  probably  con- 
vert  the  whole   continent  into   a   group  of   numerous 
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islands,  varying  in  size  and  elevation.  These  highlands 
generally  present  the  appearance  of  hilly  upland  plains, 
and  are  mostly  covered  with  park-like  and  grassy  forests, 
but  without  the  undergrowth,  here  called  "  scrub,"  which 
is  elsewhere  peculiar  to  AustraUcu  Here  the  river  valleys 
are  generally  fertile,  and  more  especially  adapted  for  agri- 
culture. The  cultivable  land,  however,  is  everywhere  dis- 
tributed somewhat  disconnectedly,  and  in  the  form  of 
isolated  oases  over  the  countiy. 

The  gorges  through  which  the  streams  mostly  make 
their  way  from  the  hills,  are  usually  deep  and  difficult  of 
access,  but  are  nevertheless  distinguished,  especially  in 
the  south,  by  a  rich  and  almost  tropical  vegetation.  Above 
the  upland  plains  there  often  rise  rocky  mountains,  in 
most  cases  forming  connected  chains,  in  many  places  pre- 
senting steep  and  rugged  escarpments,  elsewhere  sloping 
gently  and  gradually  down  to  the  plains.  Nor  are  terrace- 
like formations  altogether  wanting,  though  these  are  of 
limited  extent  and  imperfectly  developed. 

A  further  peculiarity  of  the  Australian  highlands  is 
their  distribution  mainly  along  the  coasts  round  about  the 
interior,  where  no  extensive  mountain  ranges  have  hitherto 
been  discovered.  Of  distinct  coast  ranges  six  have  already 
been  determined,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  in  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  continent 

3.  Mountains  and  Table-lands, 

The  Victoria  highlands  form  a  hilly,  upland,  and  mostly 
fertile  plain,  above  which  rise  two  distinct  ranges,  running 
north  and  south,  the  Grampians  and  the  Pyrenees,  east 
of  which  extends  the  Great  Dividing  Eange ;  while  the 
eouthem  slopes  are  distinguished  by  a  series  of  low 
volcanic  hiUs,  with  craters  only  recently  extinct.    Farther 
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THE  BLVK  UODNTAIKS. 


east  these  highlands  are  separated  by  a  broad  depression 
from  the  chain  of  the  Australian  Alps,  or  Warragong 
Mountains,  culminating  in  Mount  Kosciusko  (7308  feet), 
just  within  the  borders  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  continent.  Separated  from  them 
by  upland  valleys  are  the  wooded  but  infertile  Blue 
Mountains  and  the  Liverpool  Eange,  running  exception- 
ally east  and  west,  and  along  whose  northern  slopes 
stretch  the  rich  and  lovely  Liverpool  Plains,  East  and 
west  of  them  extend  other  more  elevated  plains,  reach- 
ing far  north,  and  forming  the  fine  pasture-lands  of  New 
England,  which  stretch  almost  to  the  northern  limits  of 
the  highlands.  These  consist  of  the  Dividing  Eange, 
skirting  the  valley  of  the  coast  river  Brisbane  on  the  west, 
and  sinking  northwards  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Burnett. 
On  the  western  slopes  of  the  Dividing  Range  lie  the  rich 
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and  pleasant  grassy  plains  of  the  Canning  and  Darling 
Downs,  watered  by  the  river  Condamine,  flowing  inland. 

North  of  the  two  last-named  rivers  begin  the  Queens- 
land highlands,  stretching  in  a  comparatively  narrow  chain 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  as  far  as  the  17*  S.  lat., 
and  divided  into  two  formations  by  a  depression  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lower  Burdekin.  The  greatest  elevations 
are  fonnd  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  range,  where 
it  attains  near  the  coast  a  height  of  6400  feet,  while 
between  these  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  is 
an  elevated  hilly  tract  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
inland  slopes  of  these  mountains  are  generally  very  fertile, 
and,  towards  the  north,  are  often  distinguished  for  their 
exuberant  vegetation. 

Passing  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  we  find  an 
extensive  tract  of  high  table-land,  which  appears  to  attain 
its  greatest  elevation  where  the  Alligator  Eiver  flows  be- 
tween precipitous  walls,  said  by  Leichhardt  to  be  of  the 
enormous  height  of  1 8  0  0  feet.^   This  plateau  becomes  lower 

^  It  is  donbtfdl  whether  these  figares  are  correct,  as  they  are  only 
fonnded  on  an  estimate  of  Leichhardt.  Unfortunately,  still  more  erroneous 
ideas  have  become  current  as  to  this  part  of  Australia,  owing  to  the  map 
niustratin/^  Leichhardt 's  Journal  giving  S800  feet  as  the  height  of  these 
precipices,  and  these  eztravagant  figures  have  been  rej)eated  in  many  maps 
and  referred  to  by  many  writers  down  to  the  present  day.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  an  engraver's  or  copyist's  mistake,  and 
ought  to  be  ISOOfut^  and  even  that  is  a  mere  guess  and  liable  to  be  much 
exaggerated.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  geologist  of  the 
North  Australian  Expedition  of  1855-56,  first  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society^  vol.  i  p.  230,  and  again  in  the  Jmtmal  of  the 
same  society,  vol.  zxviii.  p.  187  (1858) ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  taken 
any  notice  of  his  views — another  instance  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  an 
error  corrected  which  has  once  been  promulgated  in  print  on  apparently 
good  authority.  Twenty  years  have  now  passed,  and  it  is  time  that  the 
mistake  should  be  again  pointed  out.  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Wilson  passed 
across  the  country  about  eighty  miles  south  of  the  point  referred  to,  and 
they  nowhere  found  it  more  than  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  none 
of  Uie  rocky  valleys  they  encountered  were  more  than  600  feet  deep.  Pre- 
cipices of  3800  feet  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  vicinity  of  great  mountain 
ranges,  and  certainly  imply  a  maximum  height  above  the  sea  of  double 
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towards  the  Boper  and  Victoria  Bivers,  and  then  gradually 
emeiges  southward  into  the  great  central  plains ;  but  much 
of  it  appears  to  be  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  full  of  varied 
and  picturesque  scenery. 

Amongst  the  least  known  regions  are  the  highlands 
of  the  north-west,  which  are  intersected  by  the  Victoria 
Biver  flowing  into  the  Queen's  Channel,  and  sei)arated 
southwards,  by  a  low  ridge,  from  the  desert  lowlands  of 
the  interior.  Northwards,  the  land  descends  in  broad 
terraces,  interrupted  by  mountain  chains,  and  forming 

that  of  the  precipice,  or  7600  feet  In  the  Blue  MoTmtains,  where  the 
plateau  reaches  from  8000  to  4000  feet  aboye  the  sea,  the  celebrated  pre- 
cipices and  ravines  of  Goyett's  Leap  are  about  1000  or  1500  feet,  and  no- 
thing surpassing  them  is  known  in  Australia.  In  1862  M'Douall  Stuart 
passed  across  the  same  table-land  nearly  parallel  to  Leichhardt's  track,  and 
only  forty  miles  distant  from  it.  His  journal  shows  that  the  country  was 
here  no  higher  than  Mr.  Wilson  found  it  a  little  farther  south,  and  the 
highest  cliiis  he  mentions  are  from  250  to  800  feet.  If  we  turn  to  Leich- 
hardt's own  Journal  f  expecting  to  find  some  ftill  description  of  what  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  geographical  marvels  in  all  Australia,  we  discover 
nothing  whatever  about  it.  On  the  map  we  find  the  "steep  walls  3S0O 
feet  high  "  indicated  as  occurring  between  his  stations  of  November  10th 
and  November  11th.  But  on  these  dates  we  find  no  mention  of  anything 
extraordinary ;  but  on  November  17th  a  great  valley  is  reached,  the  de- 
scent into  which  is  very  difficult  and  required  a  considerable  circuit,  owing 
to  the  steep  rocky  walls  estimated  at  1800  feet  high.  The  map,  we  find, 
was  drawn  from  Leichhardt's  materials  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Perry,  the  Deputy 
Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  engraved  in  London  by 
Arrowsmith,  and  there  is  no  statement  that  Leichardt  supervised  or  cor- 
rected either  the  draft  map  or  the  engraving,  which,  indeed,  he  could  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  doing,  as  he  had  started  on  his  last  ill-fated  expe- 
(1  ition  when  his  Journal  was  published  in  London.  It  is  now,  we  think, 
f idly  time  that  this  mythical  '^3800  feet"  should  be  entii-ely  expunged 
from  our  maps  and  geographical  works,  and  that  even  the  sufficiently  mar- 
vellous "  1800  feet"  be  inserted  as  merely  an  estimate  and  not  a  measure- 
ment. It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  prominently  to  this  error,  because, 
even  in  a  work  of  such  high  authority  as  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paxUa  Sritanniea,  in  the  article  "Australia,"  we  find  the  old  statement 
repeated  as  an  established  geographical  fact,  as  follows  : — "On  the  north 
side  of  the  continent,  except  around  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  edge  of 
the  sandstone  table-land  has  a  great  elevation ;  it  is  cut  by  the  Alligator 
River  into  gorges  8800  feet  deep." 
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fruitful  plains  watered  by  the  forks  of  the  Victoria,  while 
desolate  lowlands  again  stretch  away  eastwards. 

The  west  Australian  highlands  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  which,  though  connected  together,  are  of  very 
different  formation.  The  northern  division  consists  of 
wide  and  mostly  fertile  plains,  crossed  by  isolated  chains 
nmning  east  and  west,  and  intersected  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Ashburton,  Grascoyne,  and  Upper  Murchison,  all 
flowing  westwards  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  southern 
section,  beginning  with  the  Middle  Murchison,  presents 
a  veiy  different  aspect^  of  a  character  highly  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  social  culture.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  oases  with  water,  grass,  and  timber,  the 
broad  plains  are  here  extremely  unproductive,  being  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  overgrown  with 
thickets  and  low  brushwood.  There  are  but  few  moun- 
tain raises,  the  elevations  consisting  more  frequently  of 
low  disconnected  hiUs.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  land 
are  the  Istige  salt  basins,  containing  either  bracldsh  water 
or  else  nothing  but  mud  largely  impregnated  with  alkalies. 
Many  of  these  basins  doubtless  form  connected  river 
systems,  though  certainly  of  the  most  imperfect  and  de- 
fective character,  such  as  those  of  the  Upper  Swan  Biver, 
and  of  the  Blackwood  in  the  south ;  but  in  most  cases 
their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  such  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished. The  western  limits  of  these  highlands  towards 
the  coast  form  a  series  of  ridges,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  Darling  Bange. 

Lastly,  the  south  Australian  highlands,  which  are  the 
least  in  extent,  stretch  from  the  south  coast  northwards 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  St  Vincent  and  Spencer 
Gulfs ;  and  are  limited  eastwards  by  the  lowlands,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  lacustrine  region  centering  in  Lake 
Torrens.  Here  the  most  important  chain  is  the  Flinders 
Range. 
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4.  The  IrUeiior. 

The  interior  of  Australia  consists  mainly  of  lowlands, 
which  penetrate  even  to  the  coast  at  certain  isolated  points 
where  the  outer  ranges  are  separated  from  each  other. 
These  lowlands  are  almost  uniformly  of  an  extremely  un- 
favourable character,  forming  some  of  the  most  forbidding 
and  desolate  regions  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  flat 
and,  rarely,  hilly  plains,  though  often  interrupted  by  de- 
tached rocky  mountains,  have  mainly  a  sandy,  clayey  soil 
of  a  red  colour,  more  or  less  charged  with  salt.  They  are 
covered  chiefly  with  thickets  and  "  scrub  "  of  social  plants, 
generally  with  hard  or  prickly  leaves.  This  "scrub," 
which  is  quite  a  feature  of  the  Australian  interior,  is 
chiefly  formed  of  a  bushy  Evmlyptua  which  grows  some- 
thing like  our  osiers  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet^  and 
often  so  densely  covers  the  ground  as  to  be  quite  impene- 
trable. This  is  the  "Mallee  scrub"  of  the  explorers; 
while  the  still  more  dreaded  *'  Mulga  scrub  "  consists  of 
species  of  prickly  Acacia  which  tear  the  clothes  and 
wound  the  flesh  of  the  traveller. 

There  is  here,  moreover,  an  extraordinary  deficiency 
of  water,  and  a  total  absence  of  springs ;  nothing  in  fact 
but  the  rare  heavy  downpours  converting  the  land  for  the 
time  being  into  an  impassable  swamp,  which  the  long-con- 
tinued ensuing  drought  again  reduces  to  a  stony  consist- 
ency. Still  there  are  sections  of  these  lowlands  present- 
ing special  individual  features,  besides  which  there  exists 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent  a  connected  series  of 
upland  plains  and  ranges,  which  may  be  grouped  together 
as  fonning  collectively  a  central  Australian  highland 
region. 

In  the  country  immediately  north  of  Spencer's  Gulf 
is  an  extensive  area  which  may  be  called  the  lake  district 
of  Australia,  and  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in 
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length  from  south-east  to  north-west  First  we  have  Lake 
Torrens,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  long,  but  not  very 
wide.  Lake  Eyre  farther  north  is  much  larger.  To  the 
west  is  the  extensive  Lake  Gairdner,  and  to  the  east  of 
Lake  Eyre  are  Lakes  Blanche,  Gregory,  and  several  others. 
AU  these  lakes  are  salt,  and  are  subject  to  great  fluctua- 
tions in  size,  grassy  plains  being  found  in  some  years 
where  extensive  sheets  of  water  at  other  times  cover  the 
Gountiy.  Around  them  extends  for  the  most  part  the 
dreariest  countiy  imaginable,  consisting  of  sandy  ridges, 
either  bene  or  covered  with  scrub,  and  ahnost  entirely 
without  permanent  supplies  of  water,  although  in  some 
places  small  permanent  springs  have  been  discovered. 
Far  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Eyre  is  the  equally  extensive 
Lake  Amadeus,  bordered  by  salt-crusted  flats  of  treacherous 
mud  which  have  proved  disastrous  to  many  of  the  ex- 
ploieis.  To  the  north  and  north-west  of  Lake  Eyre  for 
ten  degrees  of  latitude,  the  country  is  almost  wholly  desti- 
tute of  permanent  water,  and  this  region  is  also  marked 
by  the  presence  of  the  "spinifex"  or  porcupine  grass 
(Friodia  irrUans).  This  is  a  hard,  coarse,  and  excessively 
spiny  grass,  growing  in  clumps  or  tussocks,  and  often 
covering  the  arid  plains  for  hundreds  of  miles  together. 
It  is  the  greatest  annoyance  of  the  explorer,  as  it  not  only 
renders  travelling  exceedingly  slow  and  padnful,  but  wounds 
the  feet  of  the  horses  so  that  they  are  often  lamed  or  even 
killed  by  it  The  tussocks  are  sometimes  three  or  four 
feet  high,  they  are  utterly  uneatable  by  any  animal,  and 
where  they  occur  water  is  hardly  ever  to  be  found. 

If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  western  entrance  of 
Spencer's  Gulf  on  the  south,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Victoria 
River  in  the  north,  we  shall  have  on  the  west  side  of  this 
line  an  almost  unbroken  expanse  of  uninhabitable  country 
reaching  to  the  settlements  of  West  Australia.  This  vast 
area,  extending  from  the  north-west  coast  to  the  shores  of 
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the  great  Australian  Bight,  is,  looghly  speaking,  about 
800  miles  squaia  It  has  been  crossed  by  seveial  ex- 
ploieis  with  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  although  a  few 
oases  have  been  found  at  long  intervals,  its  general  dia- 
lacter  is  that  of  a  watedeas  plain  inteispeised  with  low  and 
sometimes  rocky  hills^at  times  absolutely  baiTen,but  usually 
covered  with  dense  scrub  or  with  the  spiny  Triodia. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  same  line,  and  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  is  a  group  of  highlands,  the 
liacdonnd  Banges  and  Mount  Stewart^  among  which  are 
grassy  plains,  fertile  valleys,  and  more  or  less  numerous 
watercourses.  These  are  continued  towards  the  north  by 
the  Murchison  and  Ashbuiton  Hills,  till  they  merge  into 
the  northern  plateau  of  the  Victoria  and  Boper  Biveis. 
Farther  eastisanunknowncountiy,  most  of  which  is  prob- 
ably arid  and  uninhabitable  where  it  is  not  absolutely 
desert,  and  this  stretches  away  till  we  reach  the  more 
fertile  plains  of  Western  Queensland. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Australia  abounds  in  basins  of 
inland  water,  which,  however,  are  mostly  saline  and  are 
seldom  flooded  all  the  year  round.  They  also  difier  from 
other  lakes,  in  so  far  as  they  depend  for  their  supplies 
mainly  on  the  rainy  monsoons,  possessing  no  regular  in- 
fluents or  even  suzbce  springs^  and  lying  mostly  in  the 
centre  of  waterless,  stony  deserts.  For  Australia,  in 
this  respect  more  African  than  Africa  itself,  is  essen- 
tially the  land  of  wastes  and  steppes.  As  its  most 
elevated  regions  lie  to  the  windward  of  the  continent,  the 
trade-winds  in  surmounting  these  lofty  ranges  already 
lose  a  laige  portion  of  their  moisture  before  reaching  the 
interior.  Hence  the  steppes  begin  dose  to  the  western 
slopes  of  the  eastern  coast  ranges.  At  first  well-watered 
grazing  grounds,  such  as  the  Darliug  Downs,  they  gradu- 
ally become  drier  and  drier  as  we  proceed  westwards. 
The  air  is  further  heated  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  by 
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contact  with  the  bnming  soil,  preventing  the  condensation 
of  the  hmnidity  that  still  remains  in  the  easterly  winds. 
Of  constant  recurrence  in  the  journals  of  the  wearied 
travellers  crossing  the  interior  of  the  continent  is  the 
remark,  that  the  clouds  gather,  the  heavens  become  over- 
cast,  threatening  a  downpour  every  moment,  but  always 
with  the  same  disappointing  result  The  clouds  disperse 
before  the  vapours  are  sufficiently  condensed  to  produce 
rain.  The  heated  ground  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
superincumbent  air  to  such  a  degree  that  the  already  per- 
ceptible moistuie  is  again  dissolved  into  vapour.  The 
fatal  consequence  is,  that  Australia  possesses  nothing  but 
coast  streams  or  intermittent  watercourses  in  the  interior, 
and  although  it  appears  on  the  maps  as  a  large  island, 
the  heart  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  deserts  as  arid  as 
those  of  the  great  continents. 

6.  Riven. 

Foremoct  among  the  river-valleys  is  the  region  of  the 
Murray  and  Darling  in  the  south-east  of  the  continent, 
forming  jointly  a  water  system  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  like  the  Amazon, 
it  sends  out  forks  and  ramifications  crossing  many  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  it  gathers  its  waters  from 
the  most  opposite  quarters.  All  the  inland  rivers  of  East 
and  South  Australia,  between  the  26  th  and  36  th  parallels 
drain  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  main  streams,  whose 
joint  coutse  stretches  across  thirteen  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  forming  a  triangle  the  points  of  which  might  be 
represented  in  Europe  by  the  cities  of  Turin,  Konigsber^ 
and  Belgrade.  The  volume  of  water  flowing  through  the 
winding  beds  of  these  rivers  and  creeks,  though  at  times 
swollen  to  enormous  proportions,  is  usually  far  from  con- 
siderable, and  occasionally  for  months  together  very  limited. 
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As  in  thia  continent  generally,  the  scenery  of  the 
Murray  b  cast  on  very  grand  lines.  Pleasant,  vmdnlating, 
and  graceful  curves  stretching  away  for  interminable  dis- 
tances, and  retaining  the  same  character  for  days  together, 
are  succeeded  in  one  place  by  bold  mountain  masses,  in 
another   by  boundless  plains,  vast    as   the  ocean,  and 
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relieved  only  by  the  shimmering  and  hazy  reflection  of 
some  distant  tree,  or  by  the  equally  deceptive  image  of  a 
few  stunted  shrubs  exa^erated  out  of  all  proportion  by 
the  mirage  and  other  atmospheric  illusions.  Seen  from 
its  high  banks,  the  river  presents  almost  everywhere  the 
picture  oF  a  majestic  stream,  the  grandeur  of  which  is  oft«n 
enhanced  by  the  numerous  channels,  lakes,  and  lagoons 
adding  animation  to  the  surrounding  riverain  scenery. 
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Nevertheless,  this  region  consists  lai^ely  of  drearjr, 
waterless  plains^  generally  covered  with  dense  bush, 
rarely  relieved  by  low  woodlands  and  open  glades.  It 
forms  two  distinct  sections,  that  of  the  Murray  on  the 
south  and  the  Darling  on  the  nortL  The  former,  which 
is  the  most  important  of  all  Australian  streams,  rises  in 
the  Wanagongs  or  Australian  Alps,  and  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Goulbum  and  Loddon,  is  joined  by  the 
Mumunbidgee,  swollen  by  the  Lachlan  from  the  north- 
east^  whenever  that  stream  does  not  run  dry.  A  little 
farther  on  it  forms  a  confluence  with  the  DarUng,  also 
from  the  north-east,  and  which,  like  the  Murray,  is  itself 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  head  streams,  collecting  all 
the  waters  flowing  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  New 
England  and  other  coast  ranges. 

On  the  east  coast  the  Fitzroy  and  Burdekin  rivers 
are  the  most  important,  the  latter  draining  an  extensive 
area  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  about  200  miles 
inland.  The  northern  rivers  are  numerous,  but  not  im- 
portant. The  Flinders,  which  enters  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria^  is  the  most  extensive,  its  tributaries 
having  their  sources  in  the  elevated  country  about  300 
miles  to  the  south  and  south-east  In  the  north-west 
the  only  rivers  of  importance  are  the  Eoper  and 
Victoria^  which  flow  through  an  elevated  coimtiy,  through 
deep  gorges  and  among  magnificent  scenery,  and  the 
lower  courses  of  which  are  navigable  for  considerable 
distances.  On  the  west  coast  there  are  no  rivers  of 
importance  ;  for  though  several  of  them  have  courses  of 
200  or  300  miles,  they  scarcely  exist  in  dry  seasons,  and 
are  only  navigable  for  boats  for  very  short  distances.  In 
the  south  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  rivers  from  near 
King  George's  Sound  to  Spencer's  Gulf. 

The  drainage  of  the  interior  is  effected  by  numerous 
creeks  and  watercourses  which  only  run  after  periods  of 
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rain,  and  which  either  lose  themselves  in  the  desert  or 
terminate  in  some  of  the  depressions  which  form  the  salt 
lakes.  The  most  extensive  of  these  inland  rivers  are  the 
Barcoo  and  the  Finke,  which  flow  into  Lake  Eyre  from 
the  north-east  and  north-west  respectively.  These  drain 
a  great  extent  of  country,  but  usually  form  mere  series  of 
water-holes. 

The  rivers  of  Australia  are,  almost  without  exception, 
subject  to  excessive  irregularities  of  drought  and  flood. 
In  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent  especially,  great 
floods  occur  at  long  intervals,  when  rivers  rise  suddenly, 
overflow  their  banks,  and  carry  devastation  over  wide 
areas.  At  other  times  the  rains  fail  for  years  together, 
and  rivers  which  are  usually  deep  and  rapid  streams 
become  totally  dried  up.  The  state  of  the  country  is 
then  deplorable ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen,  and 
cattle  perish  in  great  numbers.  A  tract  of  coimtry  may 
thus  be  described  as  a  flooded  marsh,  a  fertile  plain,  or 
a  bumt-up  desert,  according  to  what  happens  to  be  the 
character  of  the  seasons  at  the  period  when  it  is  visited. 

6.  Climate  of  Australia, 

Although  Australia  is  such  an  extensive  country,  and 
is  divided  between  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones,  it 
has  nevertheless  much  less  variety  of  climate  than  might 
be  supposed.  It  may  generally  be  described  as  hot  and 
dry,  and,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  healthy.  In  the 
tropical  portions  the  rains  occur  in  the  summer,  or  from 
November  to  April ;  while  in  the  temperate  districts  they 
are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  winter  months.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  on  the  east  coast,  being  50 
inches  at  Sydney,  diminishing  considerably  inland,  so  that 
at  Bathurst  (96  miles  from  the  sea)  it  is  only  23  inches, 
at  Deniliquin  (287  miles)  20  inches,  and  at  Wentwoith 
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(476  miles)  14  inches.  In  the  south,  at  Melbourne  and 
Adelaide,  the  rain  is  about  25  and  20  inches ;  in  Western 
Australia  about  30  inches;  in  Queensland  from  40  to 
80  inches  on  the  coast,  but  much  less  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance inland.  From  Bockingham  Bay  northwards  the 
rains  are  tropical  The  temperature  of  course  varies 
greatly  with  latitude  and  position.  In  the  extreme  south, 
at  Melbourne,  the  temperature  varies  from  about  30^  to 
lOO''  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  the  mean  being  68^  or  the 
same  as  Lisbon.  At  Sydney  the  mean  is  about  S""  higher. 
At  Adelaide,  though  farther  south,  the  mean  temperature 
is  somewhat  greater  than  at  Sydney ;  while  at  Perth, 
farther  north,  it  is  about  the  same.  South  Australia  and 
Victoria^  and  in  a  less  degree  New  South  Wales,  are 
subject  to  hot  winds  from  the  interior  of  a  most  distress- 
ing character,  resembling  the  blast  from  a  fiimaca  The 
thermometer  then  rises  to  11 5^  and  occasionally  even 
higher  when  extensive  bush  fires  increase  the  heat. 
Sometimes  the  hot  winds  are  succeeded  by  a  cold  south 
wind  of  extreme  violence,  the  thermometer  falling  SO""  or 
70^  in  a  few  hours.  In  the  desert  interior  these  hot 
winds^  nearer  to  their  source,  are  still  more  severe.  On 
one  occasion  Captain  Sturt  himg  a  thermometer  on  a 
tree  shaded  both  from  the  sun  and  wind.  It  was 
graduated  to  127**  Fahr.,  yet  the  mercury  rose  till  it 
burst  the  tube  I  The  heat  of  the  air  must  therefore  have 
been  at  least  128'',  probably  the  highest  temperature 
recorded  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  one  which,  if  long 
continued,  would  certainly  destroy  life.  The  constant 
heat  and  drought  for  months  together  in  the  interior  are 
often  excessive.  For  three  months  Captain  Sturt  found 
the  mean  temperature  to  be  over  lOl""  Fahr.  in  the 
shade ;  and  the  drought  during  this  period  was  such  that 
every  screw  came  out  of  their  boxes,  the  horn  handles  of 
instruments  and  combs  split  up  into  fine  laminae,  the  lead 
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dropped  out  of  pencils,  their  hair  and  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  ceased  to  grow,  and  their  finger-nails  became  brittle 
as  glass. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  the  climate  of  most  parts  of  Australia  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  exceptionally  healthy.  Epi- 
demic diseases  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  death-rate  for 
the  whole  white  population  is  under  19  per  thousand,  that 
of  England  and  Wales  being  2  5.  On  the  east  coast,  sea- 
breezes  during  the  day  render  the  heat  less  oppressive, 
while  in  the  winter  westerly  winds  prevaiL  On  the  west 
coast,  the  heat  and  dryness  of  summer  are  also  tempered  by 
sea-breezes  and  by  occasional  showers  and  thunderstorms ; 
while  in  the  four  winter  months  north-west  winds  prevail, 
accompanied  by  abundant  rains.  Although  subject  to  great 
occasional  irregularities,  the  climate  of  Australia  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  is  on  the  whole  equable,  storms  and  electrical 
disturbances  being  less  frequent  than  in  England* 

7.  Climate  of  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Eussell,  the  Government  Astronomer  for 
New  South  Wales,  having  recently  published  a  volume 
devoted  to  the  meteorology  of  this  colony,  we  wiU  give  a 
summary  of  his  interesting  results  in  further  illustration 
of  the  specialties  of  Australian  climate.^ 

^  The  self-registering  tide-gauge  established  by  Mr.  Russell  at  New- 
castle, near  Sydney,  has  been  the  means  of  making  some  interesting  obser^ 
rations  on  the  rate  of  propagation  of  vibrations  cansed  by  earthquake 
shocks.  In  May  1877  there  was  an  earthquake  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  when 
ships  at  sea  felt  powerful  vibrations  (not  waves).  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  F.G.S.^ 
having  been  making  experiments  on  the  rate  of  transmission  of  such  vibra- 
tions, wrote  to  Mr.  Russell  to  look  at  the  register  of  his  tide-gauge  at  a 
date  specified,  and  was  informed  that  unusual  vibrations  of  the  registering 
pencil  had  occurred  at  the  time  indicated.  The  rate  of  transmission  of 
these  vibrations  across  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean  was  about  five  mUes  a 
minute. 
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Within  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  itself  may  be 
found  a  great  range  of  climates — from  the  cold  at  Eiandra^ 
where  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  8  degrees  below 
zero^  and  where  eight  feet  of  snow  has  fallen  in  a  single 
month,  to  the  more  than  tropical  heat  and  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  inland  plains,  where  frost  is  never  seen,  and 
the  thermometer  in  summer  often  for  days  together 
reaches  firom  100''  to  116^  and  where  the  average  annual 
rainfall  is  only  12  to  13  inches,  sometimes  even  none  at 
all  falling  for  an  entire  year. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  Australia  is  beneficially 
affected  by  a  warm  equatorial  current  setting  south  aloug 
the  coast.  This  furnishes  moisture  in  the  summer,  and 
mitigates  the  cold  of  winter.  Bain  here  comes  from  the 
east  or  south-east  with  great  storms  of  wind,  and  it  is 
sometimes  so  violent  that  on  several  occasions  20  inches 
have  been  known  to  fall  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the 
east  of  the  moimtains  the  average  rainfall  is  40  inches, 
and  the  number  of  wet  days  102  ;  while  in  the  interior, 
on  the  west  of  the  mountains,  it  is  about  14  inches  with 
70  wet  days. 

The  summer  heat  on  the  eastern  watershed  is  less  than 
in  the  interior,  but  to  many  persons  it  is  more  tiying, 
because  it  is  a  moist  tropical  heat,  whereas  in  the  interior 
it  is  dry  and  bracing. 

8.    Winds, 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
winds  in  this  country,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  first, 
what  would  take  place  if  the  greater  part  of  Australia 
were  sunk  beneath  the  ocean.  The  trade-wind  would 
then  blow  steadily  over  the  northern  portions  fix)m  the 
south-east,  and  above  it  a  steady  return  current  would 
blow  to  the  south-east,  while  strong  westerly  and  southerly 
winds  would  prevail  over  the  southern  half  of  the  coimtry. 
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Into  this  system  of  aerial  currents  Australia  introduces 
an  enormous  disturbing  element,  of  which  the  great  in- 
terior plains,  and  the  main  chain  of  mountains  running 
along  the  east  coast,  form  the  most  active  agencies  in 
modifying  the  winds.  The  former,  almost  treeless  and 
waterless,  acts  in  summer  like  a  great  oven  with  more 
than  tropical  heating  power,  and  becomes  the  chief  motor 
force  of  Australian  winds,  by  causing  an  uprush,  and 
consequent  inrush  on  all  sides,  especially  on  the  north- 
west, where  it  has  sufficient  power  to  draw  the  north-east 
trade-wind  over  the  equator  and  convert  it  into  a  north- 
west monsoon ;  which  has  the  e£fect  of  obliterating  the 
south-east  trades  properly  belonging  to  this  region.  The 
north-west  monsoon  being  heated  in  the  interior,  rises 
up  and  forms  part  of  the  great  return  current  from  the 
equator  towards  the  south  pole. 

That  there  is  a  constant  overhead  current  firom  north- 
west to  south-east  may  be  traced,  day  after  day  and  month 
after  month,  by  the  small  clouds  which  mark  its  lower 
limits  passing  in  ceaseless  streams  to  the  south-east.  The 
height  of  this  current  is  generally  about  5000  feet,  but 
it  is  sometimes  much  lower,  so  that  occasionally  it  is 
possible  to  fly  a  kite  at  Sydney,  which  rises  into  it  and 
is  carried  away  to  the  south-east,  while  the  sea-breeze 
below  is  blowing  &om  the  east  or  north-east.  These  sea- 
breezes  are  also  due,  primarily,  to  the  inflow  towards  the 
heated  interior,  but  meeting  with  the  mountain  ranges 
they  are  usually  diverted  towards  the  south-west,  and  thus 
appear  as  north-east  winds,  a  diversion  partly  caused  by 
the  friction  of  the  great  north-west  current  overhead. 
When  the  monsoon  is  most  violent  it  carries  off  much  of 
the  sea-breeze  with  it,  producing  a  depression  of  the 
barometer,  when  southerly  winds  rush  in  till  the  baro- 
meter rises  again.  Thunder  and  lightning  usually  follow 
these  changes.     The  heated  north-west  monsoon  has  been 
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felt  in  Tasmania  at  a  height  of  5000  feei  In  wintei 
the  heating  influence  of  the  interior  ceases,  the  trade- 
winds  move  farther  north,  and  the  normal  westerly  winds 
prevail  with  storms  and  rain  from  the  south. 

The  well-known  southerly  ''  bursters "  are  violent 
storms  of  wind  occurring  in  summer  (November  to  Feb- 
ruary), when  the  weather  is  fine  and  hot  with  a  north- 
east breeze.  If  then  the  barometer  falls  fast  in  the 
forenoon,  a  "burster"  may  be  expected  before  night, 
usually  accompanied  by  tJiunder  and  much  electrical 
excitement.  Its  approach  is  indicated  by  an  appearance 
as  if  a  thin  sheet  of  doud  were  being  rolled  up  before  the 
advancing  wind.  Clouds  of  dust,  which  penetrate  every- 
where, announce  the  coming  of  the  wind,  which  reaches 
its  greatest  violence  in  an  hour  or  two,  varying  from  30 
to  70  miles  an  hour,  though  sometimes  reaching  90,  and 
on  one  occasion  150,  when  great  damage  was  done.  The 
change  is  sometimes  very  sudden.  It  may  be  a  fresh 
north-east  breeze,  and  in  ten  minutes  a  violent  gale  &om 
the  south.  They  usually  end  with  a  thunderstorm  and 
rain.  In  the  autumn  (February)  the  rainfall  accompany- 
ing these  storms  is  often  excessive.  On  the  25  th  of 
February  1873  nearly  nine  inches  of  rain  fell  in  about  the 
same  number  of  hours.  At  Newcastle,  on  March  the 
18th,  1871,  the  heaviest  rainfall  ever  recorded  in  Australia 
occurred ;  ten  and  a  half  inches  of  rain  falling  in  two 
and  a  half  hours,  accompanied  by  a  fearful  squall  of 
wind  and  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning.  During  the 
whole  storm  more  than  twenty  inches  of  rain  fell  in 
twenty-two  hours. 

The  hot  winds,  which  are  another  remarkable  feature 
of  the  meteorology  of  Australia,  occur  in  New  South 
Wales  usually  from  three  to  seven  or  eight  times  during 
the  summer ;  but  many  more  pass  overhead,  their  only 
effect  being  a  rise  in  the  temperature.     The  temperature 
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at  Sydney  varies  from  80**  to  110*,  though  it  rarely 
reaches  100^  These  winds  axe  felt  over  the  whole  east 
and  south  of  Australia,  and  they  are  even  said  to  be  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  as  far  as  New  Zealand.  The  hot  wind 
generally  comes  on  in  the  forenoon  and  lasts  all  day ;  but 
sometimes  it  only  blows  for  an  hour  or  two.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  very  fine  weather,  with  a  gradually  falling 
barometer  and  a  diminishing  sea-breeze.  It  sometimes 
passes  away  quietly,  but  is  more  usually  ended  by  the 
southerly  "  bursters  "  already  described.  Hot  winds  are 
oppressive,  but  not  absolutely  injurious  to  health,  yet 
their  effect  on  vegetable  life  is  very  marked.  Plants  all 
droop,  and  those  with  tender  leaves  shrivel  up  as  if  frost- 
bitten ;  and  there  is  one  instance  on  record  in  which  all 
the  wheat  was  destroyed  over  30  miles  of  coimtry  on  the 
Hunter  Eiver.  In  Victoria^  and  especially  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, the  hot  winds  are  more  frequent  and  last  longer, 
and  their  effects  are  more  injurious.  They  are  evidently 
produced  by  the  sinking  down  to  the  surface  of  that 
north-westerly  current  of  heated  air  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  always  passing  overhead.  The  exact  causes  that 
bring  it  down  cannot  be  determined,  though  it  evidently 
depends  on  the  comparative  pressures  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Where  from  any  causes 
the  north-west  wind  becomes  more  extensive  and  more 
powerful,  or  the  sea-breezes  diminish,  the  former  will  dis- 
place the  latter  and  produce  a  hot  wind  till  an  equilibrium 
is  restored.  It  is  this  same  wind  passing  constantly  over- 
head that  prevents  the  condensation  of  vapour,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  almost  uninterrupted  sunny  skies  of  the 
Australian  sunmier. 

9.  Snow, 

There  is  only  one  instance  known  of  snow  having 
fallen  so  as  to  lie  on  the  ground  in  Sydney-     On  June 
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28,  1836,  it  snowed  for  half  an  hour,  and  lay  on  the 
gronnd  in  places  for  an  hour.  In  other  parts  of  the 
colony,  however,  the  case  is  different.  On  the  southern 
mountains  and  table-lands  three  feet  of  snow  sometimes 
falls  in  a  day,  and  in  1876  a  man  was  lost  in  the  snow 
on  the  borders  of  Gipps  Land  and  New  South  Wales. 
In  the  Maneroo  plains  east  of  the  Australian  Alps  in 
July  1834  a  snowstorm  lasted  three  weeks,  and  on  the 
mountains  the  snow  lay  from  4  to  16  feet  deep,  burying 
the  cattle  in  groups.  The  higher  parts  of  the  railway 
from  Sydney  to  Bathurst  have  been  seen  covered  with 
snow  for  40  miles  continuously.  At  Kiandra  in  the 
Australian  Alps,  one  of  the  highest  and  coldest  towns  of 
New  South  Wales  and  4600  feet  above  the  sea,  snow 
falls  continually  from  May  to  November,  sometimes  for 
a  month  together.  Many  of  the  higher  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow  all  the  winter,  and  in  many  of  the 
valleys  and  ravines  near  the  summits  snow  lies  in  patches 
all  the  summer.  Below  the  summit  of  Mount  Kosciusko 
a  bed  of  snow  40  feet  thick  was  found  on  the  longest 
day,  and  it  accumulates  in  such  large  masses  that  some 
may  always  be  seen  from  any  elevated  point  commanding 
a  good  view  of  the  higher  moimtains.  On  Moimt 
Eoeciusko  it  even  forms  glacier  masses  in  the  deep 
ravines,  which  are  more  or  less  permanent.  Even  at 
heights  of  5000  feet,  in  situations  favourable  for  the 
accumulation  of  snow,  it  remains  all  the  year.  Yet  the 
highest  mountain  (7175  feet)  is  considerably  below  the 
Ime  of  perpetual  snow  for  this  latitude,  since  on  Mont 
Blanc,  nine  degrees  farther  from  the  equator,  the  snow- 
line is  8500  feet  above  the  secL  The  difference  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  presence  of  the  warm  oceanic  current 
supplying  abundance  of  moisture  from  below,  while  the 
rapid  radiation  through  a  pure  and  usually  clear  atmo- 
sphere above,  lowers  the  temperature  so  as  to  condense 
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the  vapour  into  snow ;  thus  affording  an  illustration  of  the 
well-known  maxim,  that  heat  to  produce  an  ample  supply 
of  vapours  is  essential  to  the  production  of  excessive 
falls  of  snow, 

10.  BrtywghtB  and  Floods, 

The  rainfall  in  all  parts  of  Australia  is  very  unequal, 
but  less  so  on  the  west  and  south  coasts  than  on  the  east 
and  in  the  interior.  At  Sydney  the  annual  rainfall  has 
varied  from  22  to  82  inches;  the  consequence  of  such 
irregularity  being  that  the  country  is  subject  to  alterna- 
tions of  droughts  and  floods.  In  the  table-land  west  of 
the  main  range,  and  25  miles  south-west  of  Goulbum,  at 
an  elevation  of  2260  feet  above  the  sea,  is  situated  Lake 
George.  In  1824  it  was  20  miles  long  and  8  miles 
wide,  enclosed  by  thickly-wooded  steep  hills.  It  gradually 
diminished  in  size,  till  about  1837  it  became  quite  dry 
and  was  converted  into  a  grassy  plain.  After  a  few 
years  it  gradually  filled  again,  till  in  1865  it  was  17 
feet  deep.  Two  years  later  it  was  only  two  feet  deep ; 
but  in  1876  it  was  again  20  miles  long  and  about  20 
feet  deep,  and  the  old  water-marks  show  that  it  has 
sometimes  reached  three  feet  higher. 

On  the  east  coast  of  New  South  Wales  hardly  any 
rain  fell  in  the  years  1814  and  1815;  and  again  in 
1827,  1828,  and  1829,  there  was  a  long  period  of 
drought,  during  which  the  beds  of  deep  and  rapid  streams 
became  dry  for  miles.  Every  blade  of  grass  was  destroyed 
over  large  tracts  of  country,  and  cattle  perished  by  thou- 
sands. At  intervals  of  a  few  years  similar  droughts  have 
occurred,  and  the  present  year,  1878,  has  seen  one  of 
great  severity.  Alternating  with  these  droughts  are 
disastrous  floods,  caused  by  the  enormous  and  sudden 
raiufalk  already  referred  to.  On  March  22,  1806,  the 
Hawkesbury  river  rose  in  some  places  93  feet  above  its 
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ordmaiy  level;  two  hundred  wheat  stacks  were  swept 
away,  many  lives  were  lost,  and  hundreds  of  persons  only 
escaped  by  climbing  up  trees  or  to  the  roofs  of  houses. 
In  1809  there  was  another  and  still  greater  flood,  when 
the  water  rose  60  feet  at  the  town  of  Bichmond.  In 
1867  this  was  surpassed  by  a  rise  of  63  feet  at  Bich- 
mond, only  five  feet  below  tie  highest  spot  of  groimd  in 
the  town,  so  that  the  destruction  to  property  may  be 
imagined.  In  consequence  of  these  floods  landslips 
occurred ;  fifty  acres  of  land  being  washed  away  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  Grose  rivers.  The 
Hunter,  Darling,  Murrumbidgee,  and  many  other  rivers, 
have  been  subject  to  similar  flooda 
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CHAPTER   HL 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Characteristics  of  Australian  Vegetation. 

In  Australia  the  vegetable,  no  less  than  the  animal 
kingdom,  presents  features  altogether  dififerent  from  those 
of  other  continents ;  and  the  naturalist  finds  himself  in  a 
strange  and  isolated  world,  having  comparatively  little  in 
common  with  other  divisions  of  the  earth.  In  order  to 
exhibit  clearly  the  main  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
the  vegetable  world  in  Australia,  we  shall  first  describe 
the  general  aspects  and  prominent  features  of  the  v^eta- 
tion,  and  then  discuss  some  of  the  botanical  characteristics 
which  throw  light  upon  its  early  history  and  relations 
with  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  extensive  seaboard  is  everywhere  characterised 
by  a  vegetation  of  a  remarkably  sombre  and  uniform 
colour,  occasioned  mainly  by  the  peculiar  foliage  of  the 
Eucalyptus  and  scrub,  the  leaves  of  which  lack  that 
striking  contrast  of  shade  on  their  outer  and  under 
surfaces,  which  contributes  so  largely  to  the  shifting  tints 
of  our  European  woodlands.  Instead  of  spreading  out 
horizontally,  the  foliage  mostly  hangs  vertically  from  the 
branches,  hence  producing  little  shade  in  the  forests ; 
travelling  through  which  is  thereby  rendered  all  the  more 
fatiguing  in  the  hot  midday  sun. 

The  uniformity  of  this  vegetation  is  intensified  by  the 
great  area  over  which  the  same  forms  extend.  The 
change  of  the  seasons  also,  elsewhere  causing  the  fresh 
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and  vivid  green  of  tJie  early  spring  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  softer  summer  hues  and  glorious  goldeu  tints  of 
autumn,  is  marked  by  no  sucli  striking  contrasts  in  the 
unvarying     mantle     of    dull   olive    green    clothing    the 
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Australian  woodlands.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  apparent 
monotony  we  light  occasionally  on  spots  covered  by  a 
gigantic  and  exul)erant  growth,  here  and  there  disposed 
in  stately  avenues  free  of  scrub  or  underwood,  elsewhere 
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opening  on  sunny  glades  and  sloping  valleys,  watered  by 
purling  streams  and  clothed  with  the  softest  verdure. 
In  other  places  the  woodlands  form  a  fringe  round  an 
open  coimtry,  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  pleasantly 
relieved  with  isolated  clusters  of  forest  trees,  covered  with 
the  richest  herbage,  and  decked  with  flowers  of  the  most 
varied  hues  and  forms.  Or  else  the  woodlands  change  to 
an  interminable  thicket,  where  countless  flowering  shrubs 
and  lovely  twining  plants  form  an  impenetrable  mass  of 
tangled  foliage,  such  as  can  be  matched  by  the  virgin 
forests  of  Brazil  alona 

A  striking  contrast  to  this  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  woodlands  is  presented  by  that  of  the  various  kinds 
of  "  scrub  "  and  heath,  which  cover  so  laige  a  portion  of 
the  surface  of  Australia.  An  excellent  observer,  the  Bev. 
J.  E.  Woods,  remarks  on  the  incorrectness  of  statements 
as  to  the  general  fertility  of  a  country  so  largely  covered 
by  what  are  practically  deserts.  Just  as  Tartary  is 
characterised  by  its  steppes,  America  by  its  prairies,  and 
Africa  by  its  deserts,  so  Australia  has  one  feature  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  that  is  its  ''scrubs."  Not  only  do  they 
recur  constantly  with  the  same  soil  and  the  same  peculi- 
arities, but  even  in  widely  distant  districts  their  flora  is 
very  similar.  There  is  something  in  them  peculiarly 
Australian,  and  as  they  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  almost 
every  page  of  every  book  on  Australian  exploration  or 
travel,  some  account  of  what  constitutes  a  ''  scrub  "  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers,  more  especially  as  the 
writers  of  such  works  almost  invariably  look  upon  them 
as  too  familiar  to  need  description.  One  of  the  most 
common  terms  used  by  explorers  is  "  Mallee  "  scrub,  so 
called  from  its  being  composed  of  dwaxf  species  of 
Eucalyptus,  called  "  Mallee  "  by  the  natives.  The  species 
that  forms  the  "  MaUee  "  scrub  of  South  Australia  is  the 
Evmlyptus  dumosa,  and  it  is  probable  that  allied  species 
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receive  the  same  name  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  appearance  of  the  " Malice"  is  something  like  a 
bushy  willow  or  osier,  the  stems  growing  close  together 
like  reeds,  so  close  that  there  are  often  ten  or  twelve  in 
a  square  foot  of  ground.  They  grow  14  feet  high  with- 
out a  branch,  and  when  a  road  is  cut  through  a  scrub  of 
this  kind  it  appears  Uke  a  deep  trench,  or  as  if  enclosed 
by  high  walls.  The  aspect  of  such  a  country  is  very 
gloomy.  From  any  eminence  you  see  nothing  but  a  dark 
brown  mass  of  bushes  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reacL  The 
soil  is  generally  a  yellow  sand^  and  when  a  patch  of  it  is 
visible  it  gives  an  air  of  sterility  in  exchange  for  the 
monotony  of  the  scrub.  But  the  surface  ia  generally 
unbroken,  seeming  like  a  heaving  ocean  of  dark  waves,  out 
of  which,  here  and  there,  a  tree  starts  up  above  the  brush- 
wood, making  a  moumfal  and  lonely  landmark.  On  a 
dull  day  the  view  is  most  sad,  and  even  sunlight  makes 
it  little  more  cheerful,  for  seldom  bird  or  living  thing 
gives  variety  to  the  scene,  while  light  only  extends  the 
prospect  and  makes  it  more  hopdess.  In  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  South  AustraUa  there  is  a  tract  about 
9000  square  miles  in  extent  covered  with  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  this  scrub,  and  similar  tracts  of  it  occur  over 
every  part  of  the  southern  half  of  Australia. 

Still  more  dreaded  by  the  explorer  is  the  "  Midga " 
scrub,  consisting  chiefly  of  bushy  acacias.  These  grow 
in  spreading  irregular  bushes  armed  with  strong  spines, 
and  where  matted  with  other  shrubs  form  a  mass  of 
vegetation  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate. 
Fortunately  this  is  far  less  common  than  the  ''  Mallee,^'  or 
the  labour  of  the  explorer  woxdd  be  still  more  distressing 
than  it  is.  Other  scrubs  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  ''  tea- 
tree"  of  the  colonists.  This  is  a  species  of  Melaleuca,  a 
beautiful  flowering  shrub  allied  to  the  myrtle,  and  very 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  Australia.     These  do  not  grow 
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in  such  dense  masses ;  and,  mingled  with  a  variety  of  other 
shrubs,  form  one  of  the  ordinary  and  least  disagreeable  of 
the  scrubs  which  occupy  so  much  of  the  interior. 

Next  in  extent  to  the  "  MaUee  "  scrub  is  the  country 
occupied  by  dwarf  shrubs,  and  generally  known  as  "heatL" 
This  usually  consists  of  vast  level  sandy  tracts,  dusty  in 
summer  and  boggy  in  winter,  supporting  no  grass,  and 
but  a  few  stunted  trees,  and  everywhere  covered  with  a 
tangled  mass  of  woody  vegetation  about  two  feet  higL 
In  spring  this  country  is  excessively  beautiful  from  its 
varied  and  bright-coloured  flowers,  among  which  are  the 
numerous  species  of  Epacris,  Boronia^  Corroea,  Dilwynnia^ 
and  other  ornaments  of  our  greenhouses.  Mingled  with 
these  are  larger  bushes  of  Melaleuca  and  Banksisu  The 
latter  is  sometimes  abundant,  and  is  called  the  native 
honeysuckle  or  bottle-brush  tree.  It  is  an  irregularly 
branched  bushy  tree,  with  wedge-shaped  leaves,  and 
studded  all  over  with  yellow  flowers  shaped  like  a  bottle- 
brush,  but  as  the  old  decaying  flowers  and  seed-vessels 
remain  for  years  on  the  tree,  it  always  looks  more  or  less 
unsightly. 

The  most  terrible  production  of  the  Australian  in- 
terior is,  however,  the  "spinifex,"  or  porcupine  grass 
{Triodia  irritans),  which  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles 
over  sandy  plains,  and  probably  covers  a  greater  amount 
of  surface  than  any  other  Australian  plant  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  extend  south  of  about  28"*  south  lati- 
tude, so  that  the  settled  districts  are  wholly  free  from  it 

Many  remarkable  types  of  vegetation  give  a  special 
character  to  Australian  scenery.  Foremost  among  these  are 
the  noble  gum-trees  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus.  These  often 
attain  a  height  of  more  than  250  feet,  and  a  girth  of  from 
12  to  20  feet  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  watercourses 
are  generally  bordered  with  these  gigantic  trees,  which 
mark  the  course  of  the  stream  from  a  long  distance  as  it 
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wandfflB  through  the  open  plains  or  low  desert  scrub. 
Other  species  form  dense  forests  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  among  these  have  been  discovered  the  true  giants  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  surpassmg  even  the  far-famed 
WeUingtonias  of  California.  In  the  Dandenong  Bange, 
about  forty  miles  east  of  Melbourne,  the  ravines  contain 
numerous  trees  over  420  feet  high,  and  one  fallen  tree 
was  discovered  of  the  enormous  length  of  480  feet — 
undoubtedly  the  grandest  tree  in  the  world.  The  numer- 
ous 8i>ecies  of  Eucalyptus,  known  as  red  gum,  blue  gum, 
stringy-bark,  iron-bark,  box,  peppermint,  and  many  others, 
produce  valuable  timber,  each  having  special  qualities 
adapting  it  for  certain  uses. 

The  Casuarina^  Beefwood,  or  Shea-oak  of  the  colonists, 
are  names  applied  to  a  remarkable  group  of  leafless  trees, 
whose  long  drooping  rigid  branchlets,  resembling  those  of 
our  "horsetails,"  render  them  the  most  singular  and 
picturesque  objects  of  the  Australian  flora.  The  wood 
though  soft  is  tough,  and  of  the  colour  of  raw  beef,  whence 
its  local  names.  These  trees  are  most  abundant  in  the 
south  and  west,  and  are  often  found  in  the  barren  wastes 
of  the  interior. 

The  grass-trees  (Xanthorrea)  are  a  peculiar  feature  in 
the  Australian  landscape.  From  a  rugged  stem,  varying 
from  2  to  10  or  12  feet  in  height,  springs  a  tuft  of  droop- 
ing wiry  foliage,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  spike 
not  unlike  a  huge  bulrush.  When  it  flowers  in  winter, 
this  spike  becomes  covered  with  white  stars,  and  a  heath 
covered  with  grass-trees  then  has  an  appearance  at  once 
singular  and  beautiful 

Nowhere  in  the  world  are  Acacias  so  abundant  as  in 
Australia,  which  contains  nearly  300  species  of  the  genus. 
They  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  are  called 
'wattles,"  their  elegant  yellow  blossoms,  usually  fragrant, 
adding  greatly  to   the  beauty  of  the  country  in  early 
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Spring.  Aromatic  foliage  and  odoiiferons  floweis  are 
especially  abundant  in  Australia,  so  that  the  "  bush "  is 
more  or  less  fragrant  throughout  the  year. 

In  contrast  to  the  usually  arid  and  somewhat 
monotonous  aspect  of  Australian  vegetation,  many  of  the 
deep  ravines  and  sheltered  valleys  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  mountains  of  New  South  Wales  are  clothed  with 
forests  of  wild  luxuriance.  One  of  these  districts,  which 
from  being  easily  accessible  is  better  known  than  the 
rest,  is  lUawarra,  situated  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
Sydney^  between  the  coast  range  and  the  ocean.  On 
descending  into  these  valleys  we  leave  a  dry  and  arid 
country  with  a  stunted  vegetation,  and  find  ourselves  in 
a  damp  and  humid  atmosphere  sheltered  by  rocky  barriers, 
and  presenting  on  every  side  a  luxuriant  wealth  of  foliage. 
Here  are  graceful  palms  rising  to  70  or  even  100  feet; 
the  Indian  fig  with  its  tortuous  branches,  clothed  with  a 
drapery  of  curious  parasites ;  while  graceful  tree-ferns,  30 
feet  high,  flourish  in  the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  sheltered 
dells.  The  forest  is  often  so  rank  with  creepers,  ferns, 
and  vines,  as  to  be  quite  impassable,  and  the  gigantic 
stag-horn  fern  grows  from  the  topmost  limbs  of  the 
loftiest  trees.  One  of  the  most  striking  plants  of 
Australia,  the  "  flame-tree,"  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
SterculiacefiB,  when  covered  with  its  large  racemes  of  red 
flowers,  renders  the  Illawarra  mountains  conspicuous  for 
miles  out  at  sea. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  individual  plants  of  the 
Australian  flora,  we  may  mention  the  fire-tree  of  West 
Australia,  which  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  our 
mistletoe  (Loranthacese),  and  is  the  only  non-parasitical 
plant  of  the  order.  When  in  flower  it  is  so  covered  with 
its  orange-coloured  blossoms  that  it  is  compared  to  a  tree 
on  fire.  The  Stenocarpm  Cunninghami  of  Queensland  is 
a  tree  which  grows  50  feet  high,  and  when  in  bloom 
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displajTS  one  goigeoua  maas  of  orange-tipped  crimson 
stamens.  The  *'  Warratah  "  of  New  South  Wales  grows 
with  a  single  stem  about  six  feet  high,  bearing  at  its  ex- 
tremity a  crimson  blossom  resembling  a  full-blown  peony. 
This  and  the  last  belong  to  the  Ptoteaceae,  a  family  highly 
characteristic  of  Australia.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
rock-lily,  a  giant  among  its  allies ;  for  it  sends  up  a  flower- 
stalk  30  feet  high,  bearing  at  its  summit  a  crown  of  lily- 
like flowers  several  feet  in  circumference.  Lovely  bulbous 
plants  and  strange-flowered  terrestrial  orchids  also  abound; 
80  that,  although  much  of  the  Australian  landscape  is  bar- 
ren-looking, and  for  many  months  in  the  year  the  grass  and 
herbage  is  almost  completely  parched  up,  yet  no  country 
in  the  world  affords  a  greater  variety  of  lovely  flowers  or 
more  strange  and  interesting  forms  of  vegetable  Ufe. 

Besides  the  vegetation  of  the  plains  and  lower  hills, 
the  loftier  mountains  of  Australia  possess  a  singular  and 
beautiful  alpine  vegetation,  in  which  the  productions  of 
the  two  hemispheres  are  strangely  intermingled.  Here 
are  found  species  of  Banunculus,  6eum,  Gentiana,  Gaul- 
theria,  Myosotis,  Senecio,  and  many  others,  exactly  cor- 
responding to  the  alpine  plants  of  Europe,  though  mostly 
of  distinct  species ;  while  mingled  with  these  are  dwarf 
alpine  forms  of  purely  Australian  groups,  such  as  Oxylo- 
bium,  Brachycome,  Acacia,  Hovea,  and  Bossisea.  These 
distinct  types  occur  on  all  the  mountains  of  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  which  reach  an  altitude  of  5000  feet; 
and,  strange  to  say,  not  only  are  many  of  the  genera  pecu- 
liarly northern,  but  a  considerable  number  of  species  are 
absolutely  identical  with  those  of  Europe.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  has  given  a  list  of  thirty-eight  species  of  plants 
which  are  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  colder  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  but  which  yet  reappear  on  the 
mountains  of  Australia,  a  few  of  them  also  extending  to 
New  Zealand  and  temperate  South  America. 
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2.  Botanical  Feaiwres  and  Belations  of  the  Australian  Flora. 

The  Australian  flora  is  so  remarkable  and  instructive, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  such  a  philosophical  treatise 
by  one  of  the  first  of  living  botanists,^  that  no  apology  is 
needed  for  the  introduction  of  a  popular  account  of  its 
more  interesting  features  into  a  geographical  manual 

The  flora  of  Australia,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  distin- 
guished by  several  peculiarities.  Thus,  it  contains  more 
genera  and  species  peculiar  to  itself,  and  fewer  plants 
belonging  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  than  any  other 
country  of  equal  extent.  Many  Australian  plants  have 
a  pecidiar  habit  or  physiognomy,  giving  in  some  cases  a 
peculiar  character  to  its  forest  scenery,  such  as  the  Euca- 
lypti, the  Proteacese,  the  Casuarinae,  as  well  as  the  Grass- 
trees,  the  Banksias,  and  many  others.  A  great  many 
species  possess  anomalous  organs,  as  the  pitchers  of  Ceph- 
alotus^  the  deciduous  bark  and  remarkable  vertical  leaves 
of  Eucalyptus ;  the  phyllodia,  or  dilated  petioles,  which 
take  the  place  of  leaves  in  many  Australian  species  of 
Acacia ;  the  ragged  foliage  of  many  Proteaceae,  etc.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  marks  of  specialty,  the  proportions 
of  the  great  botanical  subdivisions  to  each  other  is  the 
same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  there  are  no  widely 
distributed  orders  absent  from  Australia,  and  there  is  no 
Australian  order  (with  two  small  exceptions)  that  is  not 
found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  even  the  most  characteristic  types  of  Austra- 
lian vegetation  are  closely  allied  to  other  groups  which 
are  widely  spread  over  the  globe.  Thus  the  Australian 
Epacrises  are  allied  to  the  heaths,  the  Goodeniaceae  to  the 
Campanulas,  and  the  Casuarineae  to  the  Myricaceae.     It 

*  On  the  Flora  qf  Audraiia;  Us  Origin^  JffinUieSf  and  DistribtUion  .- 
being  an  Introdtietory  Essay  to  the  Flora  of  TasmanuL  By  Joseph  Dalton 
Hooker,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  L.S.,  and  G.S.  London  :  Lovell,  Reeve,  and  Co. 
1859. 
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follows,  that  although  the  AustraUan  flora  is  highly  pecu- 
liar, it  is  not  a  peculiarity  which  implies  a  distinct  origin, 
but  merely  a  great  isolation  &om  the  rest  of  the  world. 
About  8000  species  of  flowering  plants  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Australia ;  and  it  is  now  so  well  known  that 
probably  not  more  than  2000  remain  to  be  discovered, 
making  a  total  of  10,000  species.  This  is  a  greater 
number  than  are  contained  in  all  Europe,  which  is  so 
much  more  varied  in  climate  and  aspect,  while  the  surface 
of  fertile  ground  clothed  with  a  varied  vegetation  in  Aus- 
tralia is  hardly  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  similarly  clothed 
surfjBkce  of  Europe. 

Contrary  to  what  we  might  expect  to  be  the  case, 
this  enormous  variety  of  plants  is  due  to  the  richness  of 
the  temperate  rather  than  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
country.  The  temperate  flora  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Hooker 
at  5800  species;  the  tropical  at  only  2200;  and  the 
results  of  recent  explorations  seem  to  show  that  there  is 
a  much  greater  probability  of  making  additions  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter.  The  tropical  flora,  too,  is  far  less 
peculiar,  being  characterised  by  the  addition  of  certain 
Indian,  Malayan,  and  Polynesian  groups  to  a  portion  of 
the  temperate  Australian  flora. 

The  peculiar  vegetation  of  Australia  is  thus  wholly 
extra-tropical,  and  is  confined  to  the  belt  of  fertile  and 
mountainous  land  surrounding  the  desert  interior  on  the 
south,  east^  and  west.  Two-fifths  of  its  genera,  and  no 
less  than  seven-eighths  of  its  species,  are  altogether  con- 
fined to  it ;  yet  no  less  than  200  of  the  genera  are  found 
also  in  Europe. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  temperate  Aus- 
tralian flora  is  the  great  difference  between  its  eastern  and 
western  portions  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable  still, 
Western  Australia,  which  is  much  poorer  in  soil,  has  less 
extensive  and  less  lofty  mountains,  and  a  much  smaller 
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area  of  fertile  land,  yet  actually  possesses  a  richer  flora 
than  Eastern  Australia.  The  south- western  flora  consists 
of  3600  species;  the  south-eastern  flora  (including  that 
of  Tasmania),  of  only  3000  species;  and  of  these  num- 
bers only  about  300  are  common  to  both.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  in  the  number  of  tpedes  that  the 
south-western  flora  is  so  much  superior ;  in  the  number 
of  distinct  genera  and  natural  orders  represented,  the 
south-eastern  has  the  advantage.  The  large  genera  com- 
mon to  both  sides  of  the  continent  are  remarkably  dis- 
tinct, not  a  single  species  of  Acacia,  Melaleuca,  or  Euca- 
lyptus being  common  to  the  two,  although  these  three 
genera  comprise  more  than  450  species. 

The  difference  between  these  two  floras  is  also  very 
remarkable,  if  we  consider  genera  instead  of  species. 
There  are  about  180  genera  in  the  west,  which  are  either 
absent  or  represented  by  very  few  species  in  the  east ; 
yet  these  180  genera  include  nearly  1100  species.  No 
less  than  17  large  genera  are  entirely  peculiar  to  the 
west,  while  such  a  characteristic  Australian  genus  as 
Epaxsrii  is  altogether  absent  In  order  to  make  up  the 
greater  number  of  species  with  a  smaller  number  of  genera, 
we  find  that  the  West  Australian  genera  have,  on  the 
average,  moi*e  species  than  those  of  the  east ;  the  former 
having  17  genera,  with  30  species  and  upwards  in  each; 
the  latter  only  11.  Many  of  the  species  of  Western 
Australia  have  a  wonderfully  restricted  range,  so  that 
Swan  Biver  and  King  Greorge's  Sound,  only  200  miles 
apart,  and  with  continuous  land  between,  are  much  more 
distinct  in  their  plants  than  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too, 
that  this  Western  Australian  flora  is  purely  Australian, 
having  no  intermixture  of  those  European,  Antarctic,  or 
Malayan  types  which  abound  in  the  flora  of  East  Aus- 
tralia.   South  Australia  occupies  an  intermediate  zone,  and 
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appears  to  have  received  ite  rather  poor  flora  by  zuigration 
irom  both  the  east  and  west.  It  possesses  hardly  any 
special  features,  and  is  therefore  of  little  importance. 

The  wonderful  assemblage  of  plants  so  pecxdiarly 
Australiaa  in  character,  and  so  abundant  in  genera  and 
species,  crowded  together  in  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  continent,  on  a  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  land 
between  the  interior  deserts  and  the  sea,  offers  a  difficult 
problem  to  the  naturalist.  It  is  evidently  not  derived 
from  any  other  existing  country,  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  it  must  have  been  developed  in  some  wider  and  more 
varied  area  than  that  in  which  it  now  exists ;  where,  in- 
deed, it  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  remnant  of  an  even 
richer  flora  compressed  within  narrow  limits,  since  the 
rarity  and  limited  range  of  many  of  its  component  species 
are  usually  held  to  be  the  precursors  of  extinction.  Dr. 
Hooker  suggests,  as  a  pure  speculation,  that  the  antece- 
dents of  the  peculiar  Australian  flora  may  have  inhabited 
an  area  to  the  westward  of  the  present  Australian  conti- 
nent, and  that  the  curious  analogies  which  the  latter 
presents  "with  the  South  African  flora  may  be  connected 
with  such  a  prior  state  of  things.  When  treating  of  the 
geological  history  of  Australia,  we  shall  give  some  reasons 
for  believing  that  we  have,  in  this  suggestion,  a  due  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

S.  The  external  Relations  of  the  Australian  Flora, 

The  most  interesting  external  relations  of  the  Aus- 
traUan  temperate  flora,  are,  with  the  Antarctic  islands,  with 
South  Africa^  and  with  Europe. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  genera  of  plants,  especially 
characteristic  of  Antarctic  lands  (including  in  that  term 
all  the  islands  south  of  New  Zealand,  and  America  south 
of  Chili)  which  are  also  found  in  the  mountains  of  South- 
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Eastern  Australia ;  while  there  are  more  than  twenty 
species  common  to  these  two  districts.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  to  show  whether  these  were  originally  Australian 
or  Antarctic  plants,  or  in  what  direction  the  migration 
has  taken  place. 

The  South  African  flora  is  as  distinct  from  that  of 
tropical  Africa  as  the  temperate  Australian  is  from  that  of 
Malaya  and  India :  any  resemblance  between  these  two 
widely-separated  south-temperate  floras  is  therefore  of  great 
interest.  The  resemblance  consists,  first,  in  the  prevalence 
of  certain  types  of  plants, — as  terrestrial  Orchidese,  Dros- 
eracesB,  Liliaceae,  Capparidese,  etc., — ^but  this  may  be  due 
to  a  similarity  of  climate  and  physical  conditions.  More 
important  is  the  occurrence  of  certain  families  and  genera 
which  are  found  nowhere  else.  Thus  the  two  families 
Proteacese  and  Bestiaceae  are  abundant  in  both  countries, 
but  have  only  a  few  straggling  species  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  There  are  also  five  genera  which  are 
strictly  limited  to  these  two  regions,  and  ten  more,  common 
to  these  and  the  Antarctic  lands,  but  not  found  else- 
whera  Again,  some  groups  of  one  country  are  closely 
represented  by  allied  forms  in  the  other ;  the  true  heaths 
(Ericeae)  swarming  in  South  Africa,  and  their  close  allies 
the  EpacridesQ  being  almost  equally  abundant  in  Australia 
and  the  immediately  adjacent  lands.  These  undoubted 
affinities  between  the  two  floras  are  the  more  remarkable 
because  their  radical  distinctness  is  no  less  certain.  There 
are  sixteen  natural  orders  in  each  which  are  altogether 
wanting  in  the  other.  Myrtles,  which  include  the 
Eucalypti,  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  Australia,  but  very 
rare  in  South  Africa;  while  Geraniums,  Oxalises,  Crassulas, 
and  Asclepiads  abound  in  South  Africa,  but  are  rare  in 
Australia.  The  aspect  of  the  two  floras  is  also  very  dif- 
ferent; succulent  plants — such  as  Crassulaceas,  Mesem- 
bryacesB,   Aloes,   and   Euphorbiaceae — ^giving    a    special 
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character  to  the  Cape  flora,  but  being  almost  entirely 
absent  from  Australia,  where,  on  the  other  hand,  Coni- 
ferae  and  lofty  forest-trees  with  evergreen  foliage  abound 
to  an  extent  unknown  in  South  Africa.  We  have  here 
BTidently  two  radically  distinct  temperate  floras,  between 
which  some  small  amount  of  interchange  has  taken  place 
at  a  remote  epoch. 

The  European  element  in  the  Australian  flora  is  far 
more  prominent  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  is  per- 
haps more  difficult  to  account  for.  Dr.  Hooker  gives  a 
list  of  thirty-seven  species  of  British  plants,  all  especially 
characteristic  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia  and  quite  un- 
known in  the  tropics,  yet  inhabiting  Australia,  mostly  on 
the  mountains  at  considerable  elevations,  and  therefore 
not  at  all  likely  to  have  been  introduced.  Besides  these, 
more  than  fifty  European  gmera  are  represented  in 
Australia  by  allied  species.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
existing  European  flora  does  not  contain  one  Australian 
species  or  representative,  or  betray  the  most  remote  direct 
botanical  affinity  with  the  Australian.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  Australian  forms  in  China,  the  Philippines, 
and  Java,  and  a  remarkable  small  group  of  Austredian 
types  on  the  snnuuit  of  Sonibalou,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Borneo.  These  may  perhaps  be  the  remnants  of  a 
once  wide-spread  type  of  vegetation,  for  we  have  good 
evidence  that  groups  of  plants  now  peculiar  to  Australia 
fonnerly  inhabited  Europe.  In  the  rich  Miocene  deposits 
of  Switzerland,  Professor  Heer  has  discovered  a  number 
of  Australian  genera,  such  as  Banksia,  Grevillea,  Hakea, 
and  Dryandra,  all  belonging  to  the  Proteacess ;  together 
with  others  resembling  Leptomeria,  Pimelea,  and  Eucalyp- 
tus. Fossil  wood  belonging  to  a  Banksia  has  also  been 
found  in  the  Eocene  deposits  of  Staines  near  Windsor ; 
and  as  in  several  cases  the  fruits  have  been  found  and  the 
foliage  has  the  same  microscopical  structure  as  that  of 
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living  Australian  species,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  some  of  the  most  characteristic  Australian  groups  of 
plants  were  then  found  also  in  Europe,  and  probably  in 
the  intervening  regions. 

The  high  antiquity  of  the  Australian  flora  is  proved 
by  its  great  amount  of  generic  and  ordinal  peculiarity. 
A  genus  is  rendered  peculiar  by  the  extinction  of  the 
intermediate  species  connecting  it  with  other  genera,  and 
when  many  genera  are  very  peculiar  the  extinction  must 
have  been  proportionally  great  There  must  thus  have 
been  an  extraordinary  destruction  of  the  species  which 
once  linked  the  Australian  flora  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  globe ;  and  as  such  extinction  is  mainly  due  to  geo- 
logical and  geographical  changes,  which  are  slow  in 
operation,  it  follows  that  the  isolated  Australian  flora 
must  be  a  very  ancient  one.  But  the  flora  is  not  only 
very  isolated  but  also  very  rich,  and  as  highly  organised 
as  £uiy  on  the  globe.  But  a  rich  and  highly  organised 
flora  or  fauna  must  (on  the  evolution  hypothesis)  have 
required  a  very  laige  area  for  its  development,  and  we 
must  therefore  (Dr.  Hooker  thinks)  assume  not  only  the 
antiquity  of  the  Australian  flora,  but  that  it  was  de- 
veloped in  a  much  larger  area  than  it  now  occupies.  The 
same  author  concludes,  from  his  study  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, that  the  European  and  Australian  floras  are  essenti- 
ally distinct,  and  not  united  by  those  of  intervening 
countries,  though  fragments  of  the  former  are  associated 
with  the  latter  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  There  are 
many  bonds  of  affinity  between  the  three  southern  floras, 
the  Antarctic,  Australian,  and  South  African ;  and  these 
may  all  have  been  members  of  one  great  vegetation  which 
may  once  have  covered  as  large  a  southern  area  as  the 
European  now  does  a  northern.  When  this  great  southern 
flora  originated,  or  where  it  acquired  its  maximum  develop- 
ment, it  IB  vain  to  speculate ;  but  the  geographical  changes 
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that  have  resulted  in  its  dismembennent  into  isolated 
groups  scattered  over  the  Southern  Ocean,  must  have  been 
great  indeed. 

The  Animal  Life  of  Australia. 

4.  Otnercd  FecUnres  o/Auutralian  Zoology. 

The  animal  kingdom  as  developed  in  Australia 
presents  us  with  anomalies  and  peculiarities  perhaps  even 
more  remarkable  than  are  exhibited  by  the  plants ;  but 
owing  to  the  great  difiference  in  the  powers  of  dispersal  of 
the  various  animal  groups,  there  is  less  imifonnity  in  the 
phenomena  they  present  Judged  by  its  highest  group — 
the  mammalia— -Australia  is  by  far  the  poorest  and  the 
most  extremely  isolated  of  all  the  continents,  and  this 
class  affords  us  the  most  certain  proofs  that  no  part  of  the 
countiy  has  been  united  to  the  Asiatic  continent  since  the 
hitter  part  of  the  Mesozoic  period  of  geology.  Every  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  and  wide-spread  groups  of  the 
entire  Northern  Hemisphere  are  here  wanting.  There 
are  no  apes  or  monkeys ;  no  oxen,  antelopes,  or  deer ;  no 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  or  pigs ;  no  cats,  wolves,  or  bears  ; 
none  even  of  the  smaller  civets  or  weasels ;  no  hedgeh(>gs 
or  shrews ;  no  hares,  squirrels,  porcupines,  or  dormice. 
The  only  representatives  of  all  these  familiar  groups,  or  of 
the  orders  to  which  they  belong,  are  a  number  of  peculiar 
species  of  rats  and  mice — all  small ;  and  the  ''  dingo,"  a 
half-wild  dog,  which,  although  foimd  in  a  semi^fossil  state 
in  some  of  the  caves,  was  almost  certainly  introduced  by 
or  with  the  earliest  human  inhabitants.  Yet  there  are  a 
considerable  variety  of  mammals  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
try, but  they  are  dl  so  peculiarly  Australian  as  to  belong 
to  distinct  sub-classes — ^the  Marsupials  and  the  Mono- 
ttemes,  of  which  the  only  representatives  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  the  opossums  of  America.      These 
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marsupials,  or  pouched  animals,  offer  many  peculiarities  of 
organisation  and  habits ;  and  the  strange  forms  and 
motions  of  the  kangaroos  and  wallabies,  their  erect  atti- 
tudes, short  fore-legs,  and  enormous  powers  of  leaping 
give  perhaps  its  most  special  character  to  the  animal  life 
of  this  continent. 

None  of  the  other  classes  of  animals  afford  such  a 
peculiar  and  isolated  set  of  types.  The  majority  of  the 
birds,  which  are  abundant  and  varied,  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  the  other  continents,  though  there  are 
a  number  of  interesting  and  some  exceptional  forms ;  such 
as  the  mound-builders,  which  do  not  incubate  their  ^gs, 
and  are  perhaps  as  low  a  type  as  the  marsupials.  Bep- 
tiles,  fishes,  and  insects  offer  a  stiU  smaller  numb^  of 
peculiarities,  though  each  afford  some  isolated  and  remark- 
able forms  which  wiU  be  noticed  under  their  several 
classes. 

5.  Mammalia, 

Australia,  with  Tasmania,  possesses  about  160  species 
of  mammalia.  This  is  very  much  less  than  the  numbers 
inhabiting  either  Europe  or  North  America ;  yet,  consider- 
ing the  much  smaller  area,  the  less  diversity  of  surface 
and  of  climate,  the  isolation  from  all  adjacent  lands,  and 
the  limited  amount  of  structural  variation  in  the  animals 
tliemselves,  it  must  be  considered  as  exhibiting  an  ex- 
traordinarily rich  development.  Of  the  above  number 
twenty-three  are  bats,  a  group  which,  having  the  power 
of  flight,  agree  with  birds  rather  than  with  mammals  in 
their  relations  with  the  species  of  surrounding  countries. 
Th9  bats  of  Australia  belong,  in  fact,  to  groups  either  of 
world-wide  distribution,  or  which,  at  all  events,  extend  to 
India  or  Africa.  The  large  fruit-eating  bat,  or  flying-fox, 
a  species  of  Pteropus,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  found 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 
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Thexe  are  no  less  than  thirty-one  species  belonging 
to  the  Muridse  or  mouse  famfly.     Some  of  these  are  true 
mice,  closely  allied  to  such  as  are  found  with  us ;  others 
belong  to  distinct  genera  confined  to  Australia.     Some 
Uve  in  trees,  others  are  aquatic ;  but  they  are  all  rather 
small,  and  to  an  ordinary  observer  do  not  differ  from  such 
types  of  rats  and  mice  as  are  found  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  connection  with  the  theory  that  Australia  has  never 
been  joined  to  the  Asiatic  continent  or  any  of  its  larger 
islands  during  the  whole  Tertiary  epoch,  it  is  a  most  sug- 
gestive fact  that  the  only  indigenous  terrestrial  mammalia 
allied  to  Old  World  forms  should  consist  of  these  very 
small  creatures,  which,  of  all  others^  are  most  likely  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  its  shores  by  accidental  causes. 
When  floods  devastate  the  banks  of  tropical  rivers,  and 
carry  out  to  sea  uprooted  trees  and  islands  of  floating 
vegetation,  some  of  these  very  small  mammals  might  find 
protection  in  holes  and  crevices  which  would  not  suffice 
to  shelter  lai^er  animals,  and  might  thus  be  sometimes 
floated  to  distant  lands.     Those  which  established  them- 
selves at  a  remote  epoch  have  become  modified  in  their 
new  abode,  and  now  form  distinct  generic  groups ;  while 
the  more  recent  arrivals  are  closely  allied  to  the  species  of 
other  lands.    The  "  dingo"  or  native  dog,  has  already  been 
referred  to  as  probably  not  truly  indigenous.    It  is,  in  fact, 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  an  animal  could,  without 
assistance,  have  arrived  in  the  coimtry  except  by  means 
which  would  have  equally  admitted  the  entrance  of  many 
other  animals.     It  differs  very  little  from  the  wild  or 
half-wild  dogs  of  India  and  other  countries,  and  this  is  an 
indication  that  it  is^  geologically  speaking,  a  recent  immi- 
grant; and  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition 
that  the  entrance  of  man  into  the  country  dates  as  fai 
back  as  the  cave-deposits  in  which  its  bones  have  been 
found.     The  shores  of  Australia  are  inhabited  by  several 
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Bpeciea  of  seals  and  sea-lions  allied  to  those  of  the  other 
Antarctic  lands,  -while  on  the  warmer  coasts  of  Queenaland 
is  found  the  sea-cov  or  dugong  (Salk&re  aiislTolis),  allied 
to  the  animal  found  in  the  Indian  seas,  but  believed  to 
be  a  distinct  species. 


We  now  come  to  the  Marsupialia,  which  are  so  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  Australia.  These  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  mammals  by  the  joxmg  being  bom  in  an 
excessively  imperfect  state,  and  then  transferred  to  a 
poach,  or  bc^  of  loose  skin,  with  which  the  mother  is 
provided.     Here  it  attaches  its  mouth  to  the  nipple,  and 
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completes  its  development.  As  the  young  cieatnre  grows 
the  poucli  is  extended,  and  even  when  it  can  run  about 
and  feed  itself,  it  stiU  returns  to  the  pouch  for  conceal- 
ment or  protection.  This  pouch  is  supported  internally 
by  bony  processes  termed  the  marsupial  bones,  and  there 
are  several  other  anatomical  peculiarities  by  which  the 
remains  of  marsupials  of  either  sex  can  usually  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  largest  and  most  remarkable  marsupials  now 
living  are  the  kangaroos,  forming  the  family  Macropodidse, 
of  which  about  nine  large  and  more  than  forty  smaller 
species  inhabit  Australia.  The  great  red  kangaroo  is  five 
feet  high,  and  sometimes  weighs  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
smaller  species  are  called  wallabies,  hare-kangaroos,  and 
rat-kangaroos ;  and  some  of  these  abound  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  The  larger  kangaroos  are  hunted  with  dogs 
bred  for  the  purpose.  They  are  very  swift,  and,  when  at 
bay,  dangerous;  sitting  upright  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tilse,  and  ripping  open  the  dogs  as  they  spring  at  its 
throat  witli  the  naU  of  the  large  and  powerful  middle  toe. 

The  Peramelidse,  or  bandicoots  and  rabbit-rats,  are 
small  animals  with  sharp  nose  and  long  claws,  allied  to 
the  kangaroos,  but  running  on  all  fours  like  most  quad- 
rupeds. One  genus,  Peragalea,  is  called  the  rabbit-rat, 
because  it  forms  burrows  underground.  Another  peculiar 
form,  tiiQ  Choeropus,  or  pig-footed  bandicoot,  is  entirely 
tailless.  In  this  family  the  marsupial  pouch  opens  down- 
ward, instead  of  upwards  as  in  the  kangaroos.  They  all 
feed  upon  bulbs  and  roots. 

The  PhalangistsB,  or  phalangers,  are  arboreal  and  noc- 
turnal animals,  feeding  on  leaves.  They  are  commonly 
called  opossums  in  Australia,  but  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  true  opossums  of  America.  They  live  in  hollow  trees, 
and  are  very  active  on  moonlight  nights.  They  constitute 
A  fovourite  food  of  the  natives,  and  their  skins  form  the 
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"  opossum "  rugs  now  an  article  of  commerce.  Some  of 
the  species  are  ss  large  as  a  bare,  while  others  are  not 
larger  than  a  dormouse,  one  indeed  being  even  smaller. 
Allied  to  these  are  the  beautiful  flying-opossums,  which 
have  a  lateral  membrane  between  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs,  and  a  flat  tail  with  diverging  hairs,  exactly  as  in 
the  flying  squirrels  of  Asia,  which  they  greatly  resemble. 
The  largest  species,  which  is  nearly  black,  measures  almost 
three  feet  in  length  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  presents  a 
startling  appearance  to  the  stranger  who  sees  it  for  the 
first  time,  by  moonlight,  pass  silently  through  the  air  in 
the  stillness  of  the  forest  Other  species  are  smaller,  the 
flying-mouse  of  the  colonists  being  one  of  the  smallest  of 
Australian  quadrupeds,  and  able  to  sleep  comfortably  in 
a  good-sized  pill-box.  It  frequents  the  blossoms  of  the 
Eucalypti,  feeding  on  the  honey.  Allied  to  the  other 
phalangers,  but  very  distinct  in  form  and  habits,  are  the 
Tarsipes  of  West  Australia  and  the  Koala  of  the  eastern 
districts.  The  former  is  a  true  honeysucker  with  an 
extensile  tongue,  and  is  no  larger  than  a  mouse ;  while  the 
latter  is  a  comparatively  large  and  thick-limbed  animal, 
entirely  tailless,  and  about  two  feet  long.  It  forms  the 
genus  Phascolarctos,  and  is  called  by  the  colonists  "  native 
bear  "  or  "  native  monkey." 

The  Phascolomys,  or  wombat,  is  another  laige  and 
thick-Umbed  animal,  about  three  feet  long,  and,  next  to 
the  kangaroos,  the  largest  of  the  marsupials.  It  is  terres- 
trial and  nocturnal,  feediQg  upon  roots  and  grass,  and 
formiDg  deep  burrows.  It  is  slow  in  its  movements,  and 
its  flesh  is  said  to  resemble  pork.  It  has  powerful  gnaw- 
ing and  grinding  teeth,  and  it  possesses  two  more  pairs  of 
ribs  than  any  other  marsupial  It  therefore  constitutes 
a  distinct  family  of  the  order. 

We  now  come  to  the  Dasyuridse,  or  "  native  cats," 
which  are  carnivorous  marsupials  preying  upon  the  other 
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groups.  These  are  elegant  creatures,  variously  marked 
and  spotted,  but  fierce  and  intractable.  They  dwell 
among  rocks  and  in  boles,  and  feed  chiefly  on  small 
mammals  and  birds.  These  larger  species  form  the  genus 
Dasyurus ;  but  the  genera  Phascogale  and  Antechinus  are 
no  bigger  than  rats  and  mice,  and  feed  probably  on  insects 
and  molluscs.  Somewhat  allied  to  these  is  the  rare  and 
curious  banded  ant-eater  of  Western  Australia  (Myrmeeo- 
bitis  fasdcUvs).  It  is  the  size  of  a  squirrel,  beautifully 
banded  with  white  stripes,  and  with  a  long  and  somewhat 
bushy  tail.  It  has  fifty-two  teeth,  a  greater  number  than 
any  known  mammal  except  the  great  Armadillo,  and  it 
is  believed  to  feed  chiefly  upon  ants.  It  is  probably  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  types  of  mammal, 
since,  more  nearly  than  any  other  living  animal,  it  re- 
sembles some  of  the  marsupials  of  the  Secondary  period, 
especially  the  Microlestes  from  the  Trias  of  Wurtemburg. 
Two  much  larger  and  more  destructive  DasyuridsB  inhabit 
Tasmania — ^the  Thylacinus,  or  "  tiger- wolf,"  and  the  Sar- 
cophilus,  or  "  native  deviL"  The  former  is  the  size  of  a 
wolf,  the  latter  somewhat  smaller.  Both  are  ferocious 
and  untameable,  and  very  destructive  to  sheep.  Though 
now  confined  to  Tasmania,  their  remains  are  found  fossil 
in  the  caves  of  New  South  Wales,  showing  that  they 
inhabited  the  mainland  of  Australia  at  a  not  very  distant 
epoch. 

We  now  come  to  the  lowest  group  of  mammals — the 
sub-class  Omithodelphia  or  Monotremata,  consisting  of 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  aninials  on  the  globe,  the 
duck-billed  Platypus,  and  the  Echidna  or  spiny  ant-eater. 
These  differ  from  all  other  groups  of  mammalia  anatomi- 
cally, and  are  the  lowest  in  organisation.  They  have  no 
teeth,  nor  a  marsupial  pouch,  but  they  have  the  peculiar 
bones  characteristic  of  marsupials.  They  were  long  be- 
lieved not  to  be  true  mammals,  but  to  be  more  allied  to 
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birds ;  but  this  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect,  as  they 
really  suckle  their  young.  The  Platypus,  or  water-mole 
of  the  colonists,  is  about  twenty  inches  long,  has  very 
short  1^  with  broad  webbed  feet,  and  a  flat  head,  from 
which  project  two  fiat  homy  jaws  almost  exactly  re- 
sembling the  bill  of  a  duck,  but  not  laminated,  and  the 
upper  jaw  has  a  broad  membranous  border.  It  is  covered 
with  thick  brown  fur,  and  inhabits  the  rivers  and  lagoons 
of  the  south  and  east  of  Australia  as  well  as  Tasmania. 
It  makes  burrows  in  the  river-banks,  sometimes  forty  or 
fifty  feet  long,  in  the  extremity  of  which  it  forms  a  nest. 
The  Echidna,  or  porcupine  ant-eater,  somewhat  resembles 
a  hedgehog  in  size  and  appearance,  but  it  has  a  long 
snout,  and  a  long  cylindrical  and  fiexible  tongue,  like  that 
of  the  true  ant-eaters,  covered  also  with  a  viscous  secre- 
tion, and  used  in  the  same  way  for  capturing  the  ants  on 
which  it  feeds.  It  rolls  itself  in  a  ball  like  the  hedgehog. 
It  is  found  in  sandy  and  sterile  districts.  Two  closely- 
allied  species  are  known ;  the  one  inhabiting  South  and 
East  Australia,  the  other  Tasmania. 

6.  Birds. 

Among  the  temperate  countries  of  the  world,  Australia 
stcuids  unrivalled  for  the  variety  of  form,  the  beauty  of 
plumage,  and  the  singularity  of  habits  of  its  birds.  Its 
parrots  and  cockatoos  are  more  numerous  and  beautiful 
than  those  of  many  tropical  countries.  The  golden-yellow 
and  velvety-black  regent-bird,  and  the  intensely  vivid 
metallic  plumage  of  the  rifie-birds,  are  almost  imrivalled  ; 
many  of  the  pigeons  are  exquisitely  beautiful;  while 
some  of  the  warblers  and  fiy-catchers,  the  curious  little 
Maluri  or  Australian  wrens,  and  many  of  the  finches,  are 
unsurpassed  for  beautiful  combinations  of  vivid  colour. 
The  strange  yet  elegant  tail  of  the  lyre-bird  is  altogether 
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aniqne ;    while  the  crmous  habits  of  the  brash-turkeyB 
and  the  bower-birds  are  equallj  lemarkabla 

Taking  the  Austialian  birds  as  a  whole,  there  is  little 
of  that  marvellous  isolation  from  the  other  continents  that 
is  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  mammalia.  All  the 
chief  orders,  and  most  of  the  importfmt  and  wide-spread 
fomilies,  are  well  represented ;  jet  there  are  certain  defi- 
ciencies of  great  importance.  Two  great  families  which 
range  over  ahnost  all  the  rest  of  the  globe — the  vultures 
and  the  woodpeckers — ^are  quite  unknown  in  Australia. 
The  pheasants  are  also  wanting,  as  well  as  two  families 
excessively  abundant  in  tropical  Asia — ^the  bulbuls  and 
the  barbets.  But  these  deficiencies  are  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  families  which 
are  altogether  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  surrounding 
islands.  These  are  the  Meliphagidaa,  or  honeysuckers ; 
the  Platycercidfie,  or  broad-tailed  parroquets ;  the  Tricho- 
glossidse,  or  brush-tongued  lories ;  the  Megapodiidea,  or 
brush-turkeys ;  and  two  small  families,  the  Menuridsd  or 
lyre-birds,  and  the  Atrichidse  or  scrub-birds. 

Australia  is  pre-eminently  a  land  of  flowers;  its 
largest  forest-trees — ^the  Eucalypti — ^having  blossoms  like 
a  myrtle,  while  the  flowering  shrubs  are  innumerable. 
No  less  remarkable  is  the  paucity  of  soft  and  juicy  fruits : 
and,  in  accordance  with  these  peculiarities,  we  find  that 
an  extensive  and  varied  family  of  birds  have  been  de- 
veloped, which  frequent  blossoms  almost  as  constantly  as 
do  the  humming-birds  of  America,  and  for  the  same 
purpose — to  feed  upon  the  secreted  honey  and  the  small 
insects  attracted  to  it.  Their  organisation  is,  however, 
totally  unlike  that  of  the  humming-birds,  the  Meliphagidsa 
having  a  brush-tipx>ed  tongue,  and  exceedingly  powerful 
grasping  feet,  with  which  they  cling  to  the  flowers  while 
rifliog  them  of  their  sweets.  Being  thus  specially  adapted 
to  its  flora,  we  may  consider  the  honeysuckers  as  the 
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birds  which  more  than  any  others  characterise  Australia. 
A  group  of  honey-sucking  parrots — ^the  Trichoglossidae, 
or  brush-tongued  parroquets — are  also  peculiar  to  the 
Australian  region,  but  abound  more  in  the  tropical  islands, 
from  the  Moluccas  to  the  Pacific. 

Next  to  these,  as  a  special  Australian  type  (or  even 
before  them,  as  some  may  think),  come  the  brush-turkeys 
or  mound-makers — ^birds  of  low  organisation,  and  allied, 
though  remotely,  to  the  curassows  of  South  America 
There  are  three  species  of  these  birds  in  Australia,  the 
Talegalla  or  brush-turkey,  the  Leipoa  or  scrub-pheasant, 
and  the  Megapodius,  which  is  only  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  continent.  All  these  birds  have  the  cuiious 
reptilian  character  of  never  sitting  on  their  eggs,  which 
they  bury  under  mounds  of  earth  or  refuse  vegetable 
matter,  allowing  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  that  produced  by  fermentation.  Their  eggs  are 
enormously  lai^e  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird, 
and  are  laid  at  intervals  of  several  days. 

The  parrots  of  Australia  are  wonderfully  varied  and 
very  beautiful.  There  are  white,  and  rose-crested,  and 
black  cockatoos ;  gorgeous  broad-tails ;  pretty  lories,  and 
elegant  grass-parroquets  and  love-birds.  The  pigeons  are 
hardly  less  beautiful ;  the  green  fruit-doves,  the  bronze- 
wings,  the  crested  pigeon,  and  the  "  magnificent "  fruit- 
pigeon,  being  the  most  notable.  The  emu  and  the  Casso- 
wary are  the  well-known  Australian  representatives  of 
the  ostrich  tribe.  The  kingfishers  are  of  strange  forms 
or  brilliant  colours ;  while  the  enormous  mouths  of  the 
Podargi,  called  "more-porks"  from  their  singular  cry, 
render  them  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  unsightly  of 
birds.  Song-birds,  too,  are  not  wanting.  There  are  many 
musical  warblers  equal  to  our  own  favourite  songsters; 
while  the  wonderfully  modulated  whistle  of  the  piping- 
crow  or  musical  magpie,  and  the  mocking  notes  of  the 
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CHAPTER   lY. 

THE  GEOLOGY  AND  PAST  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

1.  General  Conaiderations, 

Owing  to  the  energetic  researches  of  the  various  colo 
geologists,  many  of  the  details  of  the  geology  of  Austr 
have  now  been  worked  out,  and  we  are  able  to  for: 
tolerable    notion  of   the  past    history    of   the    coul 
Reserving  some  details  to  be  noticed  when  describing 
several  colonies,  we  shall  here  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
chief  classes  of  rocks,  and  the  light  they  throw  upon 
present  condition  of  the  land  and  the  more  impor' 
changes  through  which  it  has  passed. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  no  Seconci 
formations  existed  in  Australia,  which  was  thought 
consist  wholly  of  very  old  and  very  new  deposits ; 
inference  being  that  during  the  whole  of  the  Mesozoic 
Secondary  period  the  country  was  above  the  sea,  and  t 
no  elevations  and   subsidences  of  importance  occui 
throughout  that  enormous  lapse  of  time.     This  is  l 
known  to  be  erroneous;  and  Australia,  in  this  respt 
offers  HO  exception  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  althoi 
the  amount  of  Secondary  rocks  visible  on  the  pres^ 
land  surface  is  somewhat  small     We  will  now  give 
outline  of  the  distribution  of  each  of  the  great  classes 
rocks — Palaeozoic  or  primary,  Mesozoic  or  secondary,  a 
Cainozoic  or  tertiary,  as  well  as  of  the  most  recent  quat 
nary  or  Post-pliocene  deposits. 
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2.  PcUcgozoic  FomuUums. 

These  ancient  deposits  constitute  what  are  now  the 
ief  moantain  ranges  of  the  greater  part  of  Australia. 
Blue  Mountains  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Australian 
,  the  great  Dividing  Eange  of  Victoria,  as  weU  as  the 
nees  and  Grampians  in  the  south-west,  consist  mainly 
Sflurian  deposits  of  two  periods,  the  lower  or  more 
dent,  and  the  upper  or  more  recent     Granite,  syenite, 
and  porphyry  also  abound,  often  constituting  the  highest 
y^^  summits ;  but  these  are  aU  intrusive  igneous  rocks,  and 
\  ,r.^  are  believed  to  be  of  much  later  date.     They  probably 

Eespond  to  the  period  of  elevation  of  the  Silurian  beds, 
to  that  of  their  dex>o6ition«     In  South  Australia  the 
e  rocks  form  the  mountainous  back-bone  of  the  colony, 
extending  far  into  the  interior.     Similar  rocks  constitute 
the  dividing  ranges  of  Queensland ;  and  rocks  of  the  same 
f  age,  though  of  different  character,  are  believed  to  consti' 
tute  the  high  table-lands  and  mountains  of  the  north. 
When  we  come  to  the  west  coast,  however,  we  fmd  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks  far  less  developed,  though  they  occur  in 
'  the  Darling  range  and  near  Champion  Bay.     Here  the 
[  mountains  are  much  less  lofty  and  less  extensive,  and  the 
older  rocks  are  more  concealed  by  recent  deposits ;  while 
inland  there  is  an  extensive  area  of  granitic  rocks,  form- 
ing isolated  hills  and  peaks  in  a  mostly  desert  country. 

In  Queensland  the  carboniferous  formation  is  very 
largely  developed,  extending  200  miles  inland  between 
latitudes  29""  and  IS""  south,  and  covering  an  area  of  more 
than  50,000  square  nules;  and  in  some  places  the 
deposits  of  this  age  are  thousands  of  feet  thick.  Fine 
coal  occurs  here  as  well  as  in  the  later  Mesozoic  forma- 
tion. Sandstones  and  limestones  belonging  to  the  car- 
boniferous or  permian  formations  also  occur  in  the  south- 
eastern district  of  Victoria.     AU  the  older  settlements  of 
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New  South  Wales  axe  situated  on  a  sandstone  deposit 
which  contains  the  coal-field  of  the  Hunter  River.  This 
has  been  sometimes  classed  as  a  Secondary  formation,  but 
is  now  believed  to  be  Palaeozoic,  and  to  correspond  with 
the  true  coal  of  Europe.  No  carboniferous  rocks  aie 
known  to  occur  in  South  or  "West  Australia.  The  tin 
mines  of  Queensland  are  ia  granite,  which  rises  througl 
the  carboniferous  rocks,  and  which  may  be  of  a  much 
later  age. 

3.  Afeaozaic  Formations. 

Mesozoic  deposits  have  now  been  discovered  in  numer- 
ous localities,  most  abundantly  in  Queensland,  less  plenti 
fully  in  New   South    Wales    and   Victoria.      The  tiro 
southern  peninsulas  of  Victoria  consist  largely  of  lime- 
stones and  coal-bearing  beds  of  Mesozoic  age,  but  coal 
has  not  yet  been  found  iu  large  quantities.     The  Wannon 
valley,  a  tributary  of  the   Glenelg  in  West  Victoria,  is 
another  region  of  Secondary  rocks,  which  altogether  occupy 
an  area  of  about  4000  square  miles  in  this  colony.     Id 
New  South  Wales  the  extensive  sandstone  deposits  to 
the  east  of  the  Blue  Mountains  are,  as  above  mentioned, 
sometimes   classed   as   Mesozoic.      Trias  occurs  at  the 
Clarence  River  in  the  north,  and  there  13  a  coal  deposit  at 
Paramatta,  near  Sydney,  of  Mesozoic  age.    In  Queensland 
much  of  the  interior,  west  of  the  Dividing  Eange,  appean 
to  be  of  Secondary  age  and  to  belong  to  the  Oolitic  for- 
mation, which  includes  the  southern  coalfield.      In  the 
north  and  north-west  of  this  colony,  extending  almost  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  southward  to  beyond  the 
Darling,  is  an  extensive  area  of  cretaceous  beds,  said  to 
occupy  about  200,000  square  miles,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  entire  colony. 

These  various  formations  have  been  determined  by 
means  of  fossils  corresponding  to  those  of  other  parts  of 
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the  globe.  The  Silurian  fossilB  are  similar  to  those  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  carboniferous  formation 
contains  fish,  corals,  and  zoophytes,  allied  to  those  of  the 
same  period  in  Europe,  while  the  coal  produces  such 
familiar  plant-forms  as  Sigillaria,  Calamites,  and  Lepido- 
dendron.  In  these  older  deposits  some  of  the  species 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Europe,  but  in  later 
times,  as  might  be  expected,  greater  differences  appear. 
The  cretaceous  rocks  are,  however,  clearly  defined  by 
Belenmites  and  Ammonites,  and  by  remains  of  huge 
Plesiosauri  and  Ichthyosauri  of  peculiar  species. 

4.  Tertiary  Formations. 

Tertiary  deposits,  often  of  uncertain  age,  but  supposed 
to  be  mostly  Pliocene,  occupy  an  enormous  area  in  all 
parts  of  Australia,  constituting  what  are  termed  the  desert- 
sandstone,  the  coral-limestone,  and  much  of  the  gravels, 
conglomerates,  and  clays  of  the  gold-diggings.  The 
desert-sandstone  covers  a  considerable  part  of  Western 
Australia;  stretches  across  the  interior,  where  it  forms 
the  castellated  sandstone  hills ;  occupies  all  the  interior 
of  South  Australia,  except  where  interrupted  by  the 
Primary  ranges  and  volcanic  hills ;  and  extends  over  the 
interior  plains  of  Victoria^  New  South  Wales,  and  much 
of  Queensland.  Hardly  any  of  the  older  Tertiary  deposits 
have  been  met  with.  In  Victoria  there  are  a  few  beds 
supposed  to  be  of  Miocene  age  to  the  west  of  Geelong  and 
near  Cape  Otway.  The  Portland  sandstone  in  the  extreme 
west  of  the  colony,  and  the  rough  limestone  of  Gipps 
Land  in  the  east,  may  also  belong  to  this  period.  Some 
portion  of  the  Murray  district  in  South  Australia  also 
seems  to  be  Miocene. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  no  mariTie  Tertiary 
deposit  has  been'  discovered  in  the  whole  of  New  South 
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Wales  and  Queensland,  while  many  sucli  occur  in  the 
south  and  west,  reaching  in  Victoria  a  height  of  600  feet 
above  the  sea.  Numerous  plant-beds  have,  however,  been 
found  in  the  deepest  sinkings  for  gold.  Thus,  at  Haddon, 
in  the  Ballarat  district,  numerous  fossil  fruits  were  found 
at  150  feet  deep  in  the  lowest  auriferous  deposit.  These 
fruits  all  belong  to  extinct  genera,  but  are  aUied  to  Aus- 
tralian plants  of  a  sub-tropical  character.  Other  deposit^^ 
show  species  closely  allied  to  those  now  living  in  the 
same  localities.  A  deposit  of  black  clay,  full  of  leaf- 
remains,  occurs  at  a  height  of  4000  feet  in  the  Australian 
Alps,  near  the  Kiandra  gold-field. 

5.  Quaternary  or  Post-Pliocene  Deposits. 

Numerous  superficial  deposits  of  drifts  and  gravels 
which  belong  to  the  Quaternary  period,  occur  in  many 
parts  of  Australia.  In  the  gold  districts  such  deposits 
form  "  flats,"  and  are  always  subsequent  to  the  latest  lava- 
flows.  In  the  interior  the  cave-deposits  of  Wellington  on 
the  Upper  Macquarie  Eiver,  and  those  of  the  Upper 
Murrumbidgee,  belong  to  the  same  period.  These,  as  well 
as  superflcial  clay-deposits  in  the  Liverpool  Plains,  Dar- 
ling Downs,  and  many  other  localities,  have  yielded  abun- 
dance of  interesting  fossils,  which  give  us  some  knowledge 
of  the  past  condition  of  the  Australian  fauna.  The  extinct 
species  all  resemble,  in  general  character,  those  now  living 
in  Australia ;  but,  as  in  most  other  countries,  many  of 
these  recently  extinct  animals  were  of  enormous  size. 
One  of  the  kangaroos  was  fuUy  a  third  larger  than  any 
living  species ;  while  the  Diprotodon,  a  huge,  thick-limbed 
animal  allied  to  the  kangaroos,  was  nearly  as  large  as 
an  elephant.  An  extinct  wombat  (Phascolomys)  was  as 
large  as  a  tapir ;  while  the  Nototherium,  a  creature  inter- 
mediate between  the  wombat  and  kang^oo,  equalled  in 
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size  the  living  rhinoceros.  Besides  these,  forms  of  kan- 
garoo have  been  found  allied  to  the  Dendrolagi  or  tree- 
kangaroos  now  confined  to  New  Guinea ;  while  the  Thy- 
caloleo  was  a  huge  phalanger  as  large  as  a  lion,  and 
supposed  by  Professor  Owen  to  have  been,  like  it,  a  beast 
of  prey.  The  Thylacinus  and  Dasyurus,  which  now  live 
only  in  Tasmania,  were  formerly  inhabitants  of  Australia 
alsa  Bemains  have  been  discovered  in  several  localities 
of  a  huge  bird  larger  than  an  ostrich,  but  allied  to  the 
emus  and  cassowaries  stiU  inhabiting  the  country.  It 
has  been  named  by  Professor  Owen,  Dromomis. 

In  the  Lower  Murray  there  are  some  basaltic  rocks 
overlying  the  coral  limestone,  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  produced  by  submarine  volcanoes  during  this  period. 

6.  Extinct  Volcanoes  and  their  Products. 

Although  there  is  no  active  volcano  in  any  part  of 
Australia,  there  are  several  districts  where  extinct  vol- 
canoes abound,  and  where  they  have  played  an  important 
part  in  determining  the  character  of  the  country,  both  as 
regards  sceneiy,  soil,  and  mining  operations.  Beginning 
at  the  south,  the  first  important  group  of  extinct  volcanoes 
are  those  of  Mount  Gambier,  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  colony  of  South  Australia,  which  have  broken  through 
the  coral  limestone,  the  beds  of  which  are  perfectly  hori- 
zontal The  craters  of  these  are  now  occupied  by  beauti- 
ful lakes,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  emitted  any 
extensive  lava-streams.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria  extinct 
volcanoes  are  very  numerous,  and  this  district  appears  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  action  from  very  early 
times,  much  of  the  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain 
range  being  basaltic,  the  product  of  volcanoes  of  all  periods 
from  the  Palaeozoic  to  the  Tertiary.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ballarat  extinct  volcanoes  may  be  counted  by  the  score 
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from  any  commanding  eminence.  Some  laige  cones  lise 
from  the  level  of  the  plains,  and  dozens  are  passed  in 
journeying  westward  from  Melbouma  Some  of  these  are 
nearly  closed  at  the  summit,  while  others  have  a  crater- 
rim  of  nules  in  extent  The  craters  are  sometimes  filled 
with  water,  and  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  hundreds  of  feet 
in  depth«  Some  of  these  craters  are  2000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Many  of  them  were  active  during  the  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  periods,  while  some  are  believed  to  have  con- 
tinued in  eruption  almost  down  to  historic  times. 

In  New  South  Wales  extinct  volcanoes  are  far  less 
numerous,  and  what  there  are  seem  to  be  less  perfectly 
preserved.  There  were,  however,  many  outflows  of  basalt 
during  the  Tertiary  period. 

In  Queensland  volcanic  peaks  reappear  in  the  west 
and  far  towai-ds  the  north,  and  numerous  streams  of  lava 
can  be  traced  &om  them. 

7.  Geological  FecUurea  of  the  Gold  Mines, 

The  extensive  workings  for  gold  have  thrown  so  much 
light  on  the  geological  structure  of  Australia  and  on  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  during  the  Tertiary  period, 
and  the  formations  in  which  the  gold  occurs  are  so  inter- 
esting in  themselves,  that  a  somewhat  fuller  sketch  of 
this  portion  of  the  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
following  description  applies  more  especially  to  the 
Ballarat  district,  but  the  features  of  many  of  the  other 
gold-fields  do  not  offer  any  material  differenca 

The  Tertiary  gold-drifts  of  Victoria  belong  to  four 
well-defined  epochs,  which  are  classed  as  **  oldest,"  "  older,* 
"  recent,"  and  "  most  recent,"  and  they  are  believed  to 
date  from  the  older  Pliocene  period,  although  a  few 
isolated  patches  occur  which  may  be  Miocene.  These 
"  drifts "  all  rest  upon,  or  have  been  derived  from,  the 
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lower  Silurian  strata,  which  ia   termed   the   "  bottom " 
*'  or  bed-rock  "  by  the  miners,  and  contains  the  "  reefs  " 
or  auriferous  quartz  veins  whence  all  the  gold  of  the 
"  drifts  "  has  been  derived.     These  quartz-veins  are  now 
largely  worked,  the  quartz  being  crushed  and  the  gold 
extracted  by  washing  and  amalgamation.     Quartz  mines 
have  been   sunk  to  the  enormous  depth  of  1500  and 
2000  feet,  the  quartz  yielding  on  an  average  about  half 
an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  ton,  sometimes  rising  to  three 
and  a  half  ounces.     By  far  the  greater  number  of  miners 
are  however  still  employed  on  the  "  drifts,"  which  often 
lie  at  great  depths.     These  have  to  be  penetrated  to  the 
bottom,  sometimes  a  depth  of  200,  300,  or  even  500 
feet,  where  the  gold  is  found  collected  in  leads  or  old 
river  beds,  called  also  ''  gutters/'     In  penetrating  to  these 
"  deqp  leads"  beds  of  hsud  basaltic  rock  or  ancient  lava- 
flows  of  great  thickness  are  often  met  with.     These  were 
at  first  thought  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  drift,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  by  piercing  through  them  the  drift 
might  be  followed  to  the  "  bed  rock,"  where  alone  any 
quantity  of  gold  could  be  usually  found.     If  the  sinking 
did  not  happen  to  reach  one  of  these  leads  or  old  water- 
courses, lateral  exploration  had  to  be  made  till  it  was 
found,  when  its  course  was  followed  with  more  or  less 
success. 

8.  The  *"  Oldest "  Drifts. 

The  ''  oldest "  drifts  are  those  which  antedate  not 
only  many  of  the  existiag  valleys,  but  aJao  those  old 
watercourses  now  buried  in  drift,  in  which  rich  gold 
deposits  are  found,  and  which  are  termed  ''  leads  "  by  the 
miners.  They  consist  of  loose  quartz  gravel,  sandy  iron- 
stone, or  even  hard  siliceous  rock  enclosing  quartz 
pebbles.  Isolated  patches  cap  various  points  of  con- 
siderable elevation  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valleys  of 
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the  Silurian  nuiges,  but  never  on  the  lower  sputs  of  these 
ranges.  Sometimes  the  drift  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 
basalt.  It  is  often  non-auriferous  or  only  containing  a  mere 
trace  of  gold,  but  in  a  few  localitiea  near  Ballarat  it  is 
very  rich.  It  is  believed  to  have  spread  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  county,  but  to  have  been  since  removed 
by  denudation.  No  fossils  have  been  found  in  it,  except 
a  few  remains  of  wood  in  too  fr^mentaiy  a  8tat«  for 
identification.  It  is  believed  by  some  geolf^ists  that  the 
old  drift  muat  have  been  formed  by  marine  action  during 
a  period  of  elevation  of  the  mountain  ranges  above  the 
sea  Under  such  conditions  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
marine  fossils  would  rarely  be  preserved.  The  accom- 
panying illustration,  taken  from  the  Beports  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Victoria,  well  iUustratea  the  manner  in 
which  this  formation  occurs,  and  its  relation  to  the  existing 
outline  of  the  country. 
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9.   The  "Older"  Drifts. 

Under  this  term  are  included  the  gutter-drifts,  the 
volcanic  lava-beds,  and  the  drift  deposits  inter%'ening  be- 
tween the  latter.  The  gutter-drifta  occupy  well-defined 
channels  in  the  Silurian  bed-rock,  more  or  less  tortuous  in 
their  course,  and  with  a  steady  fall  towards  the  valley- 
bottom  or  the  seaboard.     This  drift  is  heavy,  consisting 
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principally  of  fragments  of  qnartz,  with  hard  slates  and 
sandstones  and  some  clay  and  sand.  Numerons  remains 
of  v^etatioQ  occur  in  the  gutter-drift.  Large  trunks  of 
trees,  branches^  and  fragments  of  wood,  and,  in  some 
instances,  trees  in  siiu,  their  roots  embedded  in  the  ancient 
soil,  and  their  upper  portion  enveloped  in  lava,  are  met 
with  in  the  gold- workings. 

Immediately  above  the  gutter-drift  comes  the  ''  fourth 
rock  "  of  the  miners,  really  the  first  lava-flow,  which  took 
its  course  along  the  principal  valleys  and  ascended  a  short 
distance  up  their  tributaries.  It  is  confined  to  the 
deepest  ground.  Above  it  are  various  deposits  of  clay, 
sand,  and  gravel,  separating  it  from  the  ''  third  rock,"  or 
second  lava- flow  in  point  of  tima  Among  these  deposits 
ancient  surface-soils  with  the  remains  of  vegetation  can 
sometimes  be  detected.  This  second  lava-flow  spreads 
rather  more  widely  than  the  first,  and  is  also  covered  bj 
varying  thicknesses  of  day  and  drift.  Next  comes 
the  "second  rock,"  or  third  lava-flow,  which  covers  a 
wider  area  than  any  of  the  others  in  Victoria.  Over  this 
come  days,  and  then  we  have  the  "  first  rock  "  or  fourth 
and  latest  lava-flow,  which  forms  the  surface  rock  of  the 
plateau  west  of  Ballarat,  but  it  does  not  extend  far  south- 
ward. 

10.  **  Beemt''  Drifts. 

Since  the  last  lava-flow  the  formation  of  clays  and 
gravels  has  gone  on,  and  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
surface  waters  having  been  in  places  dammed  back  by 
the  lava.  Many  of  the  older  deposits  of  drift  have  been 
denuded  and  redistributed  in  these  more  recent  deposits. 
They  form  tolerably  level  flats,  and  sometimes  cover  the 
lower  hills,  the  intervening  valleys  having  since  been 
emptied  by  denudation. 

The  "  most  recent "  drift  consists  of  lava,  clay,  and 
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gravel,  occupying  the  beds  of  recently  eroded  gullies  or  form- 
ing surface- deposits  over  the  lover  portions  of  the  older 
drifts,  from  the  denudation  of  which  it  is  principally  derivei 
The  accompanying  sketch-section  shows  how  these 
several  deposits  occur  : — 


SECTION  SHOWINO  THB  VAKtODS  DRIFTS  AHD  LAVA-FLOWS. 

m.  Oldut  drift ;  b,  gattm  driri ;  e,  oldei  drift,  Dovnliig  mccaolTs  Iin-lim : 
4  recent  drift;  «.  mMt recBOt  drift ;  1,2,8,4,  mcceMlTeUTO-flowii.  The  " bed  ma.' 
U  Lower  SUurlu,  with  grudte  ■ometlmea  latradln^ 

Qold  is  sometimes  found  in  the  few  inches  of  snrfoce 
soil  and  rabble  overlying  the  Silurian  rock  on  the  slopes 
and  spurs  of  the  hills,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  quarti 
veins.  In  other  places  a  few  scattered  pebbles  of  quaiti 
show  that  the  drift  which  once  was  there  has  been  removed 
by  denudation,  but  the  accompanying  gold,  from  its  supe- 
rior weight,  often  remains  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  oi 
entangled  eimong  the  roota  of  grass  or  trees.  The  thicks 
deposits  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  in  the  gullies  inter- 
sected by  auriferons  quartz  reels,  are  often  gold-beariug 
firom  surface  to  bottom.  On  mapping  the  leads  which 
have  been  worked,  it  becomes  evident  that  they  represent 
a  system  of  ancient  watercourses.  These  correspond 
generally  to  existing  valleys,  but  in  many  cases  no  indi- 
cation of  their  position  is  to  be  detected  by  the  contour 
of  the  surface. 
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11.  QttartzIUefs. 

The  quartz  leefis  being  the  source  of  all  the  gold  found 
in  the  drifts,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  where  the 
latter  -were  most  productive  the  former  would  be  the 
richest.      This,  however,  is  not  found  to  be  the  case,  be- 
cause the  richness  of  the  gold  drifts  and  leads  will  depend 
chiefly  on  the  amount  of  denudation  of  quartz  they  repre- 
sent     Of  the  denuded  rock  a  laige  proportion  will  have 
been  carried  away  by  streams  and  rivers  to  the  sea,  so 
that  the  accumulations  of  drift,  large  as  they  are,  only 
represent  a  portion — ^perhaps  only  a  small  portion — of 
the  rock  ground  down  to  produce  them.     Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  great  specific  gravity  of  gold,  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  it  sinks  at  once  to  the  bottom  and  remains  not 
far  from  the  parent  rock ;  and  even  successive  floods  will 
not  carry  it  away,  but  only  cause  additional  deposits  in 
the  lower  beds.     Where  the  quartz  reefs  are  numerous 
and  have  been  subject  to  great  denudation,  a  very  rich 
deposit  of  drift  may  be  formed,  even  though  the  quartz 
itself  is  veiy  poor  in  gold. 

12.  Prdbable  Past  History  of  Australia. 

Althougji  much  remains  to  be  done  in  working  out 
the  details  of  Australian  geology,  yet  sufficient  is  known 
to  enable  us  to  speculate  with  some  confidence  on  the 
changes  that  must  have  occurred  in  its  physical  condition, 
to  bring  about  the  present  state  of  things.  The  subject 
is  of  extreme  interest  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
the  striking  peculiarities  of  vegetable  and  animal  Ufe — 
peculiarities  which  must  be  dependent  on  the  long-con- 
tinued isolation  of  Australia  horn  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
and  on  its  area  having  always  been  sufficiently  large  to 
support  and  develop  a  varied  population  of  a.niTnals  and 
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plants.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  sketch  out  the  probable 
history  of  Australia  during  successive  geological  epochs. 

FcUccozoic  Epoch. — ^The  great  extent  of  Palseozoic  sedi- 
mentary formations  all  round  Australia,  as  well  as  in 
some  parts  of  the  interior,  plainly  tells  us  that  at  this 
period  there  must  have  been  an  extensive  land  area  in 
the  vicinity  from  whose  denudation  these  rocks  weie 
deposited  in  the  surroundiiig  ocean.  We  have  at  present 
no  evidence  of  the  direction  in  which  this  land  mainly 
lay ;  but  the  occurrence  of  extensive  strata  of  the  carbon- 
iferous age,  with  numerous  coal  beds,  over  a  large  area  of 
the  eastern  side  of  Australia,  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  in  this  direction  there  was  once  a  great  continent,  in 
whose  inland  lakes,  seas,  or  estuaries,  these  plant-bearing 
deposits  were  formed. 

Mesozoic  or  Secondary  Epoch — ^The  granite  and  other 
igneous  intrusive  rocks  piercing  through  or  upheaving  the 
Palaeozoic  beds  in  numerous  localities,  or  forming  isolated 
mountains  in  the  interior,  are  probably  of  various  ages, 
but  are  believed  to  date,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  Meso- 
zoic period.  The  character  and  position  of  the  Secondary 
rocks  in  Australia  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence at  the  period  of  their  formation  of  a  large  extent  of 
dry  land,  with  adjacent  seas  and  guUs  of  no  great  depth ; 
and  this  supposition  agrees  with  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  whose  differences  from 
those  of  the  other  great  continents  are  such  as  to  imply 
isolation  from  them  during  a  period  dating  back  to  some 
part  of  the  Secondary  epocL  The  oolitic  and  cretaceous 
deposits  of  Queensland  imply  a  considerable  area  of 
rather  shallow  sea  in  this  direction,  with  abundant  coral 
reefs.  There  may  be,  it  is  true,  deposits  of  Secondary 
age  buried  under  the  Tertiary  formations  of  the  interior ; 
but  this  is  not  probable,  and  even  if  it  were  the  case» 
it  would  equally  imply  a  considerable  area  of  Second- 
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aiy  land  to  supply  the  sedimentB  for  such  extensive 
deposits.  At  this  time  the  early  connection  of  Australia 
with  the  Asiatic  continent  had  probably  ceased ;  but  the 
former  country  may  have  extended  over  what  is  now 
New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas,  as  well  as  southward 
over  Tasmania,  and  westward  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Kainozoic  or  Tertiary  Epoch, — It  is  when  we  come 
to  the  Tertiary  epoch  that  we  obtain  some  more  adequate 
notion  of  the  condition  of  Australia  in  the  immediate 
past  The  abundant  mammalian  fauna,  so  completely 
isolated  from  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  the 
proofe  that  this  fauna  was  once  even  richer  without  being 
less  isolated  than  it  is  now,  compel  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Tertiary  epoch  a 
more  extensive  and  more  fertile  continent  occupied  nearly 
the  same  geographical  position  as  Australia  does  now. 
Every  other  department  of  nature  presents  analogous 
peculiarities,  which  equally  force  us  to  adopt  this  view ; 
and  it  is  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  absence  from  every 
part  of  Australia,  yet  explored,  of  any  extensive  marine 
deposits  which  can  be  certainly  classed  as  belonging  to 
the  earliest  Tertiary  age  (Eocene  or  Lower  Miocene).  This 
implies  that  during  a  vast  period  the  greater  part  of  what 
we  now  know  as  AustreJia  was  dry  land,  and  there  are 
indications  that  it  also  comprised  lands  which  have  since 
sunk  beneath  the  ocean,  or  been  carried  away  by  its  waves 
and  currents.  The  highly  peculiar  flora  of  West  Australia, 
so  much  richer  than  that  of  the  eastern  colonies,  clearly 
implies  a  great  extension  here  towards  the  west  and  south, 
so  as  to  afford  an  area  sufflciently  extensive  and  varied 
for  the  development  of  so  many  special  types,  and  also  to 
explain  that  slight  afiSnity  with  the  Cape  flora  which  is 
a  marked  feature  of  West  Australian  botany.  The  islands 
of  St  Paul  and  Amsterdam  may  indicate  where  an  inter- 
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perpetual  streams,— aU  the  lower  portions  of  the  interior 
would  become  flooded,  till  enormous  fresh-water  lakes  were 
formed,  bounded  by  the  various  ranges  of  granitic  and 
palseozoic  rocks.  In  these  lakes  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  denudation  of  the  interior  slopes  of  the 
mountains  would  be  deposited,  till,  after  countless  ages,  the 
highlands  would  be  considerably  lowered,  and  the  lowland 
interior  proportionally  filled  up.  The  extent  of  these  lakes 
at  any  one  time  may  probably  have  been  very  mudi 
smaller  than  that  of  the  country  now  covered  with  the 
desert  sandstone.  When  the  water  area  became  very  large, 
evaporation  would  equal  the  supply,  and  the  level  would 
remain  for  a  time  stationary ;  but,  as  the  lakes  became 
gradually  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  deltas  at  the  entrance 
of  every  stream  that  supplied  them,  the  waters  would  rise 
and  again  extend  the  area  of  water  surface,  while  slow 
risings  or  sinkings  of  certain  areas  would  change  the 
centre  of  greatest  deposition.  The  lapse  of  time  required 
for  such  a  formation  must  have  been  enormous  ;  and  over 
such  a  large  area, — always,  as  we  know,  the  theatre  of 
volcanic  action, — we  must  suppose  that  the  subterranean 
forces  would  have  been  constantly  at  work,  though  the 
chief  seats  of  their  energies  might  gradually  change.  By 
this  means  the  more  elevated  tracts  might  subside,  and 
the  old  depressions  become  elevated,  and  thus  the  area 
would  become  widened  over  which  the  fresh- water  deposits 
were  formed.  At  length  outlets  were  made  by  depres- 
sions in  the  mountain  barrier  at  the  north  and  south, 
while  some  of  the  rivers  cut  ravines  by  which  they 
obtained  access  to  the  ocean.  A  general'  subsidence  of 
the  countiy  followed,  greatest  probably  on  the  west,  and 
leading  to  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  old 
continent  Wide  areas  of  sandy  lake  bottoms  were  thus 
exposed,  and  the  general  lowering  of  the  mountain  ranges 
causing  diminished  rainfall,  the  climate  became  deterio- 
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rated,  and  the  interior  gradually  assumed  its  present  sterile 
aspect  The  last  remains  of  the  great  bodies  of  &esh 
water  which  once  covered  so  much  of  the  interior  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  numerous  salt  swamps  and  intermittent 
lakes  of  the  souths  the  centre,  and  the  west  of  the  Austra- 
lian interior. 


14.  Origin  of  the  Drifts  and  Alluviums. 

It  was  probably  while  these  great  changes  were  in 
progress  in  the  interior  of  the  country  that  another  kind 
of  denudation  and  deposition  was  taking  place  on  the 
slopes  and  plateaus  of  the  eastern  mountains,  resulting  in 
the  "  gold  drifts,"  whose  origin  we  have  already  sufficiently 
explained  as  due  in  great  part  to  successive  lava-flows 
intercepting  local  drainage  and  checking  the  dispersal  of 
the  detritus  of  the  Silurian  rocks.  Some  of  the  drifts  on 
the  east  coast  have  been  found  to  be  below  the  sea-level ; 
and  this  supports  the  view  that  the  whole  country  was 
elevated  rather  than  depressed  during  the  later  Pliocene 
period.  Near  Smythesdale,  in  the  Ballarat  district,  a 
number  of  fossil  fraits  were  discovered  at  a  depth  of  150 
feet,  in  a  layer  of  black  clay, — ^probably  an  old  surface 
soil,  just  above  the  gold-bearing  gravel  Baron  von 
MtieUer,  the  Government  botanist,  considers  these  to  be 
all  of  extinct  genera,  but  allied  to  various  plants  now 
living  in  the  more  tropical  parts  of  Australia.  The  facts 
aU  point  to  their  being  at  least  as  old  as  the  later  Plio- 
cene, and  the  more  tropical  aspect  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  country  having  been  somewhat  more  elevated,  if  the 
general  climate  was  then,  as  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
either  warmer  or  more  uniform.  In  the  interior  plains, 
both  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  plant  remains 
have  also  been  found  in  gold-drifts,  at  various  depths,  all 
indicatiQg  that  the  country  has  never  been  submerged 
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beneath  the  sea  during  the  whole  period  of  their  formation. 
Some  of  the  sea-cliffs  also,  near  Cape  Howe,  formed  of 
sand  and  clay,  are  full  of  plant  remains ;  clearly  indi- 
cating a  former  much  greater  extension  of  the  land  in 
this  direction,  admitting  of  the  formation  of  lacustrine 
deposits  of  great  thickness. 

The  alluvial  deposits  in  caves  and  on  the  interior 
plains,  with  their  wonderful  fauna  of  extinct  animals  of 
huge  size,  but  allied  to  those  still  living  in  Australia, 
carry  down  the  history  of  the  country  to  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  human  epoch,  and  add  their 
confirmation  to  the  view,  that  during  the  later  stages  of 
the  Tertiary  epoch  the  country  must  have  been  more 
extensive,  more  fertile,  and  in  every  way  more  fitted  to 
support  an  abundance  of  animal  life,  than  it  is  now.  We 
may  very  reasonably  impute  the  extinction  of  so  many  of 
these  animal  forms,  to  the  last  great  deterioration  of  the 
climate  which  reduced  so  much  of  the  interior  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  desert,  and  rendered  vast  tracts  of  fertile 
country  subject  to  severe  and  protracted  droughts,  almost 
equally  inimical  to  animal  life. 

In  addition  to  the  proo&  of  subsidence  already 
adduced,  we  must  add  that  afforded  by  the  Great  Barrier 
Eeef  which  stretches  for  1200  miles  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  tropical  Australia,  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  90 
mUes.  On  the  outer  side  it  sinks  abruptly  to  a  depth  of 
2000  feet  or  more,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  subsidence  since  it  began  to  form.  The  manner  in 
which  it  increases  in  width  from  north  to  south,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  subsidence  has  been  greater  as  we  go 
southward,  and  this  agrees  with  the  belief  of  Australian 
geologists,  that  the  eastern  side  of  Australia  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  subsidence  and  denudation. 

It  thus  appears  that  alike  on  the  west,  south,  and 
east,  there  are  indications  that  Australia  was  formerly 
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more  extensive  and  more  elevated ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
this  wider  area  and  greater  altitude  oflFer  the  best  explana- 
tion of  its  many  geological  peculiarities,  while  they  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  a  comprehension  of  its  wonder- 
fnl  development  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  whose 
richness  and  variety  we  only  now  behold  the  diminished 
remnant. 

The  period  of  subsidence  has  probably  now  ceased, 
and  in  tlie  south  and  west  of  Australia  elevation  appears  to 
have  taken  its  place.  In  the  district  east  of  the  Murray 
in  South  Australia,  recent  shells  are  abundant  for  50 
miles  inland,  and  to  an  elevation  of  a  few  htmdred  feet, 
and  raised  beaches  are  found  in  various  places  all  along 
the  coast.  The  land  too  is  still  believed  to  be  rising,  for 
reefs  off  the  coast  have  become  more  extensive,  and 
soundings  have  decreased  several  yards  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  actual  difference 
of  the  water-level  has  been  noticed  at  the  seaports ;  so 
that  the  changes  last  referred  to  may  be  due  to  a  change 
in  the  sea-bottom  rather  than  to  any  general  elevation  of 
the  coast  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  there 
has  been  a  recent  slight  elevation  of  land  in  many  parts 
of  Australia. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   AUSTRALIAN   ABORIGINES. 

1.  Physical  Characteristics. 

Almost  as  peculiar  and  isolated  as  its  fiora  and  fauna 
are  the  black  aborigines  of  Australia,  who  are  now  rapidly 
disappearing  before  the  European  settler,  and  whose  low 
social  culture,  recalling  the  earliest  stages  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  human  race,  stands  in  strange  though  by  no  means 
exceptional  contrast  to  their  fully  developed  speech.  The 
handful  that  still  survives  are  split  up  into  a  considerable 
number  of  tribes,  forming  collectively  a  special  type,  to 
be  carefullydistinguished  both  from  the  dark,  woolly-haired 
Papuans,  and  from  the  olive-yellow,  lank-haired  Malays 
and  Polynesians. 

On  the  whole  the  Australian  falls  little  short  of  the 
average  European  in  height,  while  far  inferior  to  him  in 
muscular  development,  the  limbs  being  thin  and  excess- 
ively lean,  combined  sometimes  with  an  abnormal  corpu- 
lence. The  bones  are  delicately  formed,  and  there  is  the 
usual  total  absence  of  calves  so  characteristic  of  the  dark 
races  generally.  The  cranial  formation,  somewhat  finer 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex,  is  on  the  whole 
narrow  and  lengthy,  with  high  cheek-bones,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  forehead  about  the  brows  projecting,  the 
upper  receding  rapidly.  The  nose,  narrow  at  the  root, 
thereby  causing  the  eyes  to  appear  drawn  together,  be- 
comes broader  and  somewhat  squat  farther  down.  The 
ears  are  inclined  a  little  forward,  the  mouth  is  large  and 
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imshapely,  while  the  teeth  are,  on  the  coatrary,  fine  and 
white,  the  upper  row,  like  the  upper  lip,  mostly  overlap- 
ping the  lower.    The  jaw-bone  is  contracted,  the  chin  small 
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and  retiring,  the  complexion  oftener  coffee-htown  than 
actually  hlac^  the  hair  richly  developed,  not  only  on  the 
head,  hut  on  t^e  whole  body,  the  men  showing  a  thick 
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growth  of  beard  and  whiskers.  The  pitch-black  hair 
itself  ifl  somewhat  curly,  without,  however,  being  woolly, 
and  when  cleaned  from  the  mass  of  grease  and  dirt  that 
usually  clogs  it,  is  fine  and  glossy.  The  effluvium  arising 
from  the  skin,  in  itself  peculiarly  oflFensive  to  our  sense 
of  smell,  is  rendered  still  more  unendurable  by  the  body 
being  greased  with  the  oil  of  various  large  species  of  fish. 
The  duration  of  life  rarely  exceeds  fifty  years. 

2.  Mental  Qualities. 

The  mental  qualities  of  the  Australian  may  be  pro- 
nounced fairly  developed,  though  decidedly  inferior  as 
compared  with  those  of  most  other  savage  races.  In 
everything  pertaining  to  daily  life  he  displays  uncommon 
skiU,  and  his  arms  and  implements,  though  highly  primi- 
tive, are  still  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  are  used 
with  great  ingenuity  in  the  pursidt  of  game.  In  fact,  the 
native  is  edmost  unrivalled  in  tracking  and  running  down 
his  quarry ;  hence  may  be  employed  in  such  arts  as  call 
for  mere  mechanical  dexterity.  He  is  an  excellent  sports- 
man and  herdsman,  and  not  a  bad  artisan,  provided  the 
work  is  carefully  and  clearly  explained  to  him  beforehand. 
Possessing  a  considerable  imitative  faculty,  he  easily 
acquires  foreign  tongues,  and  even  displays  a  rude  talent 
for  art.  In  caves  on  the  north-eastern  coast  have  been 
found  tolerable  figures  of  sharks,  porpoises,  turtles,  lizards, 
starfish,  canoes,  and  of  some  quadrupeds.  On  some  flat 
rocks  in  New  South  Wales  are  figures  of  men  dancing,  as 
weU  as  of  kangaroos,  sharks,  and  other  animals,  and  many 
native  implements  are  rudely  ornamented  with  carved 
designs.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  they  are  quite  unable 
to  recognise  accurate  portraits  of  themselves,  while  rude 
outlines  with  the  head  greatly  enlarged  are  appreciated. 
The  higher  mental  qualities  of  foresight  and  self-restraint 
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are  very  slightly  developed.  No  care  is  taken  for  the 
morrow,  and  life  is  passed  in  alternations  of  eating  and 
sleeping  hunger  and  the  chase.  Each  recurring  winter 
brings  famine  and  privation,  but  no  attempt  is  ever  made 
to  store  up  food  in  time  of  plenty. 

The  opinions  of  different  writers  and  travellers  as  to 
the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  Australians 
are  very  divergent     Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  does  not  think 
them  by  any  means  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
adding  that  he  found  those  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
journeys  superior  in  penetration  and  judgment  to  the 
white  men  of  the  same  expedition.     Mr.  Eyre  found  them 
to  be  frank,  open,  and  confiding,  and  easy  to  make  Mends 
with.     He  declares  that  they  have  been  greatly  misrepre- 
sented and  traduced,  and  that  much  of  their  assumed 
treachery  and  bloodthirstiness  is  the  result  of  the  cruelty 
and  ill-treatment  of  the  settlers.     Sometimes  they  display 
the  greatest  cruelty  and  heartlessness,  while  in  other  cases 
they  are  affectionate   and  generous.     They  often  show 
great  affection  for   their   male  offspring,  giving   up   to 
them  the  choicest  food,  carrying  them  when  they  are 
weary,  and  lamenting  their  death  for  months  or  even  for 
years.     Yet  their  old  men  and  women  are  often  abandoned 
when  ill  or  wounded,  and  their  wives  are  treated  with  the 
most  atrocious  barbarity.    Although  an  unmitigated  selfish- 
ness seems  to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  their  actions,  yet 
in  certain  cases  they  give  up  self  for  the  good  of  others. 
A  successful  hunter  always  shares  his  game  with  the  rest 
of  the  tribe,  even  taking  the  worst  and  smallest  portion 
himself;  yet  when  unsuccessful  and  hungry  he  will  cruelly 
beat  or  spear  his  wife,  and  if  severely  pressed  by  famine 
kill  and  eat  his  own  children.     No  such  virtue  as  female 
chastity  is  recognised ;  and  as  a  wife  is  treated  solely  as 
a  slave,  and  severely  punished  whenever  the  husband's 
wants  are  not  fully  supplied,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
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infanticide  should  be  common.  The  rights  of  property  are 
recognised,  and  fonn  the  sole  foundation  of  morals ;  and 
wives,  being  property,  are  wholly  subject  to  their  masters. 
No  one  takes  a  woman's  part,  even  though  known  to  be 
quite  innocent  of  that  for  which  she  is  punished  And 
their  punishment  is  most  fearful.  They  are  knocked  on 
the  head  with  heavy  clubs,  speared  through  the  legs  and 
arms,  or  deeply  gashed  with  flints  in  various  parts  of  the 
body ;  so  that  an  Australian  woman  is  usually  a  mass  of 
scars,  and  the  majority  are  said  not  to  live  much  beyond 
the  age  of  thirty. 

Summing  up  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
Australian  aborigines,  Mr.  Wake  says — "  It  is  evident 
that  these  people  axe,  as  compared  with  more  advanced 
races,  in  the  condition  of  children.  Among  all  the 
tribes,  whether  the  more  hostile  ones  of  the  East,  or  those 
which  in  the  West  appear  to  give  evidence  of  a  milder 
disposition,  there  is  the  same  imperfect  development  of 
moral  ideas.  In  fact,  none  of  them  have  any  notion 
of  what  we  call  morality,  except  the  simple  one  of  right 
and  wrong  arising  out  of  questions  of  property.  With 
this  moral  imperfection,  however,  the  Australian  natives 
exhibit  a  degree  of  mental  activity  which,  at  first  sight, 
may  be  thought  inconsistent  with  the  childish  position 
here  assigned  to  them.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this 
activity  results  from  the  position  in  which  the  Australian 
is  placed.  Extremely  indolent  when  food  is  plentiful, 
when  it  is  scarce  the  greatest  exertions  can  be  made  for 
its  acquirement,  and  the  repeated  exercise  of  the  mind  on 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the  all-important  end  of 
obtaining  food,  has  led  to  a  development  of  the  lower 
intellectual  faculties  somewhat  disproportionate  to  the 
moral  ideas  with  which  they  are  associated."  ^ 

^  C.  S.  Wake  on  the  Mental  Cliaracteristics  of  Priinitiy6  Man  as 
exemplified  by  the  Anstnilian  Aborigines.  Journal  ^ths  AfUhropoiogieal 
InatUuU,  ToL  1.  p.  74. 
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3.  Clothing^  Dwellings,  and  Food. 

In  most  places  the  Australians  go  quite  naked,  and 
seem  almost  wholly  unconscious  of  the  sense  of  shame. 
In  the  south,  during  the  cold  season,  they  wrap  them- 
selves in  a  mantle  of  kangaroo  skins,  covering  the 
shoulders  and  back ;  while  when  traversing  thorny  scrubs 
they  sometimes  use  an  apron  of  skins  as  a  protection, 
though  they  never  adopt  such  an  article  of  clothing  for 
decency.  No  covering  to  the  head  is  ever  worn,  though 
it  is  always  more  or  less  decorated  with  teeth,  fish-bones, 
feathers,  or  the  bushy  tail  of  some  animal  A  girdle  of 
hair  is  worn  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  dowak  or 
digging-stick  and  the  apron  when  required,  and  a  similar 
band  is  often  tied  round  the  head  to  keep  the  hair  out  of 
the  eyes,  though  this  object  is  sometimes  obtained  by 
plastering  the  hair  with  a  mixture  of  fat  and  ochre. 

Of  all  the  more  extensive  races  of  mankind  there  is 
perhaps  none  whose  dwellings  are  inferior  in  construction, 
comfort,  or  permanence,  to  those  of  the  Australians.  In 
parts  of  the  coimtry  where  caves  and  rock -shelters 
abound,  some  of  the  tribes  are  true  cave-dwellers;  but 
for  the  most  part  they  construct  rude  huts  or  screens  of 
twigs  and  bushes,  sometimes  covered  over  with  bark, 
foliage,  or  turf,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  rain.  As  they  are 
constantly  wandering  about,  these  huts  are  never  per- 
manent constructions,  but  are  hastily  put  together  to 
afford  shelter  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  some  locality 
where  food  can  be  obtained.  Most  of  them  are  very 
small  and  low,  just  sufficient  for  a  single  family  to  shelter 
under  ;  but  occasionally  long  huts  are  met  with  in  which 
from  five  to  ten  families  sleep  in  common.  During  the 
fine  Australian  summer  they  live  without  any  shelter. 
Where  the  gum  trees  grow  to  a  laige  size,  pieces  of  bark 
are  obtained  from  them  sometimes  twelve  feet  long  and 
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eight  or  ten  wide,  which  alone  form  a  sufficiently  good 
hut.  More  rarely  huts  are  built  of  logs  of  wood  and 
turf  under  the  slope  of  a  bill,  bo  substantial  that  they  can 
be  ridden  over  on  horseback. 
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Their  food  is  very  varied,  and  is  generally  obtained 
in  tolerable  abundance.  Of  animal  food  they  eat  almost 
everything  living,  even  those  creatures  most  repugnant  to 
civilised  peoples.  All  the  mamjnalia  and  birds  of  the 
country  are  of  course  eaten  when  they  can  be  caught ;  but 
besides  these,  lizards,  snakes,  and  frogs  are  h^hly  esteemed, 
as  well  as  the  larvte  of  many  insects,  white  ants  which 
are  very  abundant  and  are  eaten  alive,  and  even  a  kind 
of  moth  which  is  sometimes  caught  in  great  quantities, 
and  whose  body  is  a  fat  and  delicious  morsel  Frogs  are 
dug  out  of  swamps  or  caught  in  ponds,  and  devoured  in 
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all  stages  firom  the  tadpole  upwards.     All  kinds  of  snakes 
aie  esteemed,  the  head  alone  being  rejected.     Fish  are 
caught  in  the  rivers  or  sea;  as  well  as  many  kinds  of 
sheU-fish,  especially  mussels.     Cannibalism  is  also  prac- 
tised in  most  of  the  tribes,  human  flesh  being  eaten  not 
only  from   necessity  but  from  choice.      Old  women  are 
often  killed  for  this  purpose,  and  even  wives  and  children 
in  times  of  scarcity.     The  common  mode  of  cooking  is  to 
roast  the  animal,  if  small,  by  throwing  it  for  a  few  minutes 
on  the  embers ;  but  the  intestines  and  fat  are  often  eaten 
raw.     All  kinds  of  eggs  are  highly  esteemed,  and  both 
these  and  flesh  are  often  eaten  in  a  state  of  semi-putre- 
faction.      Occasionally  the  earth-oven  is  used  to  roast 
animals  whole ;  and  sometimes  even  water  is  thrown  on 
heated  stones,  and  then  covered  up  with  the  vegetables 
and  other  food — the  most  perfect  form  of  cookery  among 
the  Australian  natives,  who  have  never  so  far  advanced 
as  to  make  the  rudest  pottery,  and  are  thus  quite  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  boiling  water  for  culinary  purposes.     A  large 
variety  of  vegetable  food  is  also  obtained,  although  no 
country  is  less  productive  than  Australia  in  fruits  or 
vegetables  acceptable  to  Europeans.     But  even  in  the 
most  sterile  parts  of  the  country  the  inhabitants  manage 
to  obtain  fooi     One  of  the  best  vegetables  consists  of  the 
roots  of  a  species  of  wild  yam,  which  is  in  some  districts 
very  abundant,  and  often  more  than  three   feet   long. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  Typhi  latifolia  a  species  of  bul- 
rosL     It  is  dug  up  by  the  women,  the  roots  roasted,  then 
pounded    and   kneaded   into   small   cakes.     The  young 
leaves  of  the  grass-tree  also  furnish  abundance  of  food. 
Many  other  kinds  of  roots  are  eaten,  and  in  some  cases 
the  bark  or  outer  skin  of  the  roots  of  trees  is  roasted. 
There  are  a  few  eatable  fruits  and  berries.     The  seeds  of 
the  Acacia  sopJiorce  and  of  many  other  Leguminosae ;  the 
gum  of  several  acacias,  the  fleshy  leaves  of  mesembry- 
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anthemums ;  various  species  of  herbs,  such  as  nasturtium, 
cardamine,  and  chenopodimn,  which  often  cover  acres  of 
ground  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  on  flooded  grounds ; 
several  kinds  of  fungi,  and  manna  from  the  leaves  of 
EacalyptuB  mannifera,  all  supply  food  in  more  or  less 
abimdance.  Honey,  too,  is  obtained  from  banksia 
flowers,  from  the  body  of  the  wild  bee,  and  from  its  nest, 
which  is  found  by  gumming  a  small  white  feather  to  a 
captured  bee  and  then  following  it  till  the  store  of  honey 
is  discovered. 

Much  ingenuity  is  shown  in  discovering  water,  and 
natives  will  live  for  months  where  Europeans  will  die  of 
thirst  Not  only  is  every  spring  and  rock-hole  in  the 
country  known,  but  water  is  often  obtained  in  the  driest 
sand  by  making  excavations  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep. 
Even  where  no  water  can  be  obtained  by  these  means,  the 
Australian  will  support  life  on  the  water  to  be  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs.  These  are 
followed  through  the  sandy  soil  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
and  on  being  extracted  and  broken  into  small  pieces  exude 
a  sufficiency  of  water  to  satisfy  the  thirst ;  while  at  other 
times  the  dew  collected  on  long  grass  is  utilised  for  the 
same  purpose. 

4.   Weapons  and  Tools, 

The  weapons  of  the  Australian  exhibit  more  ingenuity 
and  skill  tlmn  their  houses,  their  clothing,  or  their  mode 
of  cookery.  They  are,  it  is  true,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
bow  and  arrow ;  but  they  possess  weapons  of  their  own 
which  exhibit  an  equal  amount  of  invention — the  boome- 
rang and  the  throwing-stick.  The  boomerang  is  a 
flattened  piece  of  hard  wood  two  or  three  feet  long,  and 
rather  suddenly  curved  in  the  middle.  When  thrown  in 
the  air  it  exhibits  strange  and  erratic  motions,  sometimes 
going  on  in  a  zigzag  course,  or  circling  upwards  in^  a 
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Bpiral  manner,  or  retuming  back  again  to  near  the  body  of 
the  thrower.  When  aimed  among  a  flock  of  birds  its 
erratic  motions  cause  it  often  to  bring  down  several  In 
war  it  is  thrown  downwards  so  as  to  strike  the  ground, 
when  it  rebounds  with  great  force  again  and  again.  The 
throwing- stick  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  increased 
velocity  to  a  light  spear  from  five  to  ten  feet  long.  It 
is  a  straight  flat  stick,  with  a  projecting  point  or  a  socket 
at  one  end,  which  holds  the  lower  end  of  the  spear,  while 
the  other  end  of  the  stick  ia  grasped  firmly  in  the  hand 
and  the  spear  held  parallel  to  it  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  same  hand.  A  greatly  increased  impetus 
is  thus  given  to  the  weapon,  which  can  be  thrown  with 
great  accxuracy  for  a  distance  of  fifty  yards.  Larger  spears 
of  various  kinds  are  used  in  war  and  for  hunting,  together 
with  others  having  double  points  or  movable  heads  for 
catching  fisL  Many  of  these  are  barbed,  but  the  common 
spears  used  for  punishment  are  smooth-pointed.  Clubs 
of  various  kinds  are  formed  of  heavy  wood,  some  sharpened 
like  swords  or  with  pieces  of  sharp  flint  let  in  to  form  a 
cutting  edge.  Long  and  narrow  shields  are  made,  which 
are  very  skilfully  used  in  stopping  spears.  Owing  to  the 
natives  having  no  cutting  tools  but  flint  and  shells,  the 
labour  bestowed  on  some  of  these  weapons  is  enormous. 
Their  speara  and  boomerangs  are  repeatedly  heated  and 
straightened,  and  each  time  proved  till  the  owner  is 
satisfied.  The  clubs  and  shields  are  often  cut  out  of 
solid  blocks  of  wood.  Mr.  Oldfield  found  a  large  gum 
tree  with  an  enormous  excavation  in  it  about  ten  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  cavity  was  about  five  feet  long, 
three  broad,  and  the  same  in  depth,  cut  somewhat 
obliquely  so  as  to  follow  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and 
having  in  its  centre  a  mass  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a 
native  shield.  It  had  evidently  been  intended  to  detach 
this  completely  from  the  tree,  but  either  some  defect  was 
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found  in  it,  or  the  workman  was  prevented  from  finishing 
his  task.  The  excavation  had  been  made  deep  enough  to 
go  beyond  the  sap  wood,  and  it  was  calculated  that  about 
thirty  cubic  feet  of  timber  had  here  been  absolutely 
scraped  away,  the  only  tool  used  having  been  a  piece  of 
flint  fixed  in  a  handle. 

Among  the  various  tools  said  implements  used  by  the 
Australians  are  stone  hatchets  of  several  kinds,  digging 
sticks,  spades,  bone  awls  for  boring  skins,  netting  needles, 
nets  made  of  sinews,  fibres,  or  hair,  baskets  and  mats, 
water-skins  and  cloaks  of  opossum  or  kemgaroo  skin.  The 
flint  tools  are  shaped  by  means  of  a  wooden  hammer,  and 
they  are  secured  in  their  handles  chiefly  by  means  of  a 
hard  and  tenacious  cement  made  from  the  gum  of  the 
grass-tree,  tempered  by  fire,  kneaded,  and  mixed  with 
powdered  charcoal  Canoes  are  formed  from  the  bark  of 
gum  trees,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  eight 
inches  deep,  held  open  by  cross  sticks.  These  are  used 
on  the  Murray  and  in  many  parts  of  the  south  coast,  but 
in  the  west  canoes  seem  to  be  quite  imknown,  and  in  the 
north  and  north-east  they  are  dug  out  of  tree  trunks. 
Some  tribes  make  fish-hooks,  which  are  never  used  by 
others.  The  whole  household  goods  of  the  Australian 
savage  consist  of  a  dowak  emd  spears  carried  by  himself, 
and  a  few  digging  sticks  with  a  small  net  bag  carried  by 
his  wife.  This  bag  usually  contains  a  few  packages  of 
pigments,  some  pieces  of  flint,  a  piece  of  the  Xanthorrhea 
gum,  some  sedge  and  kangaroo-tail  sinews  for  sewing,  opos- 
sum teeth  or  bone  needles,  and  scallop  shells  for  drinldng. 

As  the  tribes  of  various  parts  of  the  country  continu- 
ally come  in  contact  with  each  other  during  their 
wanderings,  they  obtain  by  barter  products  which  their 
own  district  does  not  supply.  Thus  the  Watchandies  of 
West  Australia  buy  a  particular  kind  of  fishing-net,  shells 
for  drinking-vessels,  and  a  much-esteemed  kind  of  flint 
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bom  the  north ;  boomerangs,  shields,  and  red  ochre  &om 
the  sonth ;  and  a  kind  of  pipeclay  nsed  as  a  mourning 
pigment  from  the  east.  In  return  they  supply  the 
northern  tribes  with  ty-a-lo — ^the  gum  from  the  Xanthor- 
rhea  or  grass-tree ;  to  the  southern  men  they  give  the 
beautiful  rose-coloured  crests  of  a  species  of  cockatoo ; 
and  to  the  eastern  men  flints.  Of  these  articles  the  flints 
and  red  ochre  are  the  most  valued,  owing  to  their  being 
found  in  few  localities,  while  they  are  both  necessaries  of 
savage  life.  The  native  Australian  can  never  have  too 
much  of  these,  as  they  can  always  be  exchanged  for  other 
articles,  and  thus  to  some  extent  supply  the  place  of 
money.  Eire  is  obtained  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces 
of  wood,  but  as  this  is  laborious  and  almost  impossible  in 
very  wet  weather,  they  take  great  care  to  prevent  their 
files  from  becoming  totaUy  extinguiahed,  and  should  this 
occur,  will  prefer  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  encampment  to 
procure  it  It  is  even  stated  that  some  tribes  cannot 
procure  fire  for  themselves,  but  this  is  very  improbabla 

5.  Occupations  and  Amusements, 

The  life  of  the  Australian  native  is  one  of  alternate 
abundance  and  privation,  idleness  and  activity.  The 
chief  occupations  of  the  men  are  hunting  and  war ;  of 
the  women  the  procuring  of  vegetable  food  and  cooking. 
In  hunting  and  fishing  great  ingenuity  is  shown  either 
alone  or  in  combination.  Kangaroos  are  either  speared, 
netted,  or  caught  in  pitfalls.  Hunts  are  sometimes  ar- 
ranged by  large  parties,  in  which  the  game  is  skilfully 
driven  down  ravines  or  valleys,  along  which  hunters  are 
secreted  at  intervals  to  spear  the  animals  as  they  pass. 
Bude  fences  of  bushes  are  often  made  to  leeward  of 
thickets,  in  which  a  few  openings  are  left ;  and  on  the 
game  being  driven  by  a  party  to  windward,  it  makes  for 
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these  openings  and  is  there  speared  or  captuied.  Trees 
are  climbed  to  get  opossums  out  of  their  holes ;  while 
wombats  and  other  bnrrowers  are  dug  out  of  the  ground. 
Birds  are  wounded  by  the  boomerang,  or  are  caught  in 
nets  or  snares.  Long  nets  are  often  suspended  between 
trees  over  water,  and  wild  ducks  driven  into  them,  the 
birds  being  made  to  fly  low  by  a  native  secreted  in  the 
tree  imitating  the  ciy  of  a  hawk  as  they  approach.  Others 
are  snared  by  nooses  suspended  from  reeds.  Fish  are 
caught  with  nets  of  various  kinds,  or,  by  some  of  the 
tribes,  with  hooks  and  lines.  Weirs  too  are  constructed ; 
or  the  fish  are  speared  from  a  canoe  by  fireUght.  During 
the  summer  the  Australian  obtains  an  abundance  of  food, 
and  lives  luxuriously,  but  in  the  wet  season  it  is  mnch. 
more  difficult  for  him  to  procure  either  game  or  vegetable 
food,  and  he  often  passes  months  in  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation.  The  making  of  weapons  and  tools,  digging 
for  water  and  building  houses  or  canoes,  complete  the 
usual  occupations  of  the  men ;  while  the  women  are 
laboriously  employed  in  digging  up  roots  or  tubers,  search- 
ing for  fruits  or  cresses,  collecting  shell-fish,  grubs,  ants, 
and  other  such  eatables,  procuring  firewood,  carrying 
water,  making  nets  and  bags,  preparing  skins  for  clothing, 
and  carrying  the  whole  household  wealth  whenever  the 
family  or  tribe  are  moving  about 

Their  amusements  consist  chiefly  of  spear-throwing, 
dancing,  story-telling,  string-puzzles,  and  singing ;  and  in 
adorning  themselves  with  paint,  grease,  and  feathers, — an 
adornment  confined  wholly  to  the  men.  The  dances 
usually  take  place  on  moonlight  nights,  and  are  either 
wailike,  licentious,  or  in  imitation  of  the  motions,  habits, 
and  chase  of  animals.  Whole  tribes  often  meet  on  these 
occasions,  and  many  ceremonies  are  gone  througL  They 
get  greatly  excited  at  these  corobbories  as  they  are  called, 
and  will  sometimes  continue  the  amusement  through  the 
whole  night 
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6.  GovemTrvmt  and  War. 

The  Australians  seem  to  be  absolutely  without  any 
form  of  government  other  than  that  of  the  family.  The 
tribes  are  bound  together  by  identity  of  language  and 
customs,  and  are  to  some  extent  confined  to  certain  terri- 
torial limits,  but  they  have  no  recognised  chiefs.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  they  strictly  follow  certain  rules  of  conduct 
sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  which  hardly  any  one  is 
bold  enough  to  inj&dnge.  The  private  property  of  indi- 
viduals is  rigidly  respected,  insomuch  that  every  robbery, 
whether  it  be  of  a  weapon  or  a  wife,  has  its  appointed 
punishment,  which  is  generally  the  having  a  spear  thrust 
through  some  part  of  &e  body,  usually  the  arm  or  thigh. 
The  offender  generally  submits  to  this  punishment,  coolly 
standing  still  while  the  injured  party  spears  him  in  the 
proper  fonn.  In  some  tribes  of  Western  Australia  the 
punishment  for  taking  away  another  man's  wife,  is,  that 
the  offender  should  hold  out  his  leg  while  each  male  of  the 
tribe  sticks  his  spear  into  it  This  he  endures  stoically, 
though  the  wounded  limb  becomes  a  shapeless  mass  of 
torn  flesh ;  but  so  hardy  are  these  savages  that  with  no 
remedy  but  a  little  fine  dust,  the  wounds,  however  severe, 
heal  quickly.  For  the  woman  there  is  no  fixed  punish- 
ment, as  she  is  absolutely  in  the  power  of  her  husband, 
who  can  beat,  maim,  or  kiU  her,  just  as  he  pleases.  There 
are  also  many  complex  rules  as  to  names  and  marriage ;  as 
to  not  naming  or  looking  at  certain  relations  ;  as  to  reveng- 
ing death  caused  by  an  enemy ;  as  to  the  abstaining  from 
certain  foods  by  women  and  young  persons ;  and  many 
other  customs  whose  details  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

When  one  tribe  has  cause  of  war  with  another  at  a 
distance,  formal  notice  is  sent,  and  a  time  appointed,  so 
that  the  encounter  has  all  the  character  of  a  duel  accord- 
ing to  rule  and  custom.     On  such  occasions  there  is  much 
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spear-throwing;  but  both  parties  are  so  skilfiil  and  so 
cautious,  that  comparatively  little  mischief  is  done. 
Sudden  fights,  however,  sometimes  occur  during  the 
friendly  meetings  of  tribes,  and  these  are  more  bloody ; 
while  worst  of  all  are  the  massacres  of  small  parties  sur- 
prised or  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes. 

4 

7.  Sdigion — Ceremonies  of  Initiation^  Marriage, 

and  Burial. 

The  Australians  have  no  religion  except  the  dread  of 
ghosts  and  demons.  There  is  no  belief  in  a  supreme 
deity,  smd  no  form  of  worship.  There  are  even  no  idols, 
and  no  forms  of  propitiation  to  the  spirits,  except  that 
the  sorcerers  profess  to  cure  diseases  which  demons  are 
supposed  to  have  produced ;  for,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  Australians,  as  of  most  other  primitive  peoples,  all 
evils  and  misfortunes  are  occasioned  by  wicked  spirits  and 
magicians,  and  hence  can  be  removed  only  by  breaking 
or  counteracting  their  power.  Nevertheless  they  seem  to 
believe  in  a  future  existence  analogous  to  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  of  other  savages ;  but  success  in  reaching 
these  does  not  depend  on  any  kind  of  conduct,  but  on  the 
deceased  person  being  properly  buried.  Men  who  are 
slain  in  battle,  and  their  bodies  left  to  rot  or  be  devoured 
by  wild  dogs,  are  supposed  to  become  evil  and  wandering 
spirits.  A  great  nimiber  of  caves,  thickets,  and  even 
pools  of  water,  are  believed  to  be  haunted  by  such  spirits, 
and  will  not  be  willingly  approached  by  natives.  Owing 
probably  to  the  superior  power  of  the  white  races,  and 
their  occupation  of  many  of  the  best  hunting-grounds,  it 
has  become  a  common  belief  that  white  men  are  reaUy 
the  spirits  of  the  natives  come  to  life  again ;  and  that 
they  themselves  will,  after  death,  change  into  white  men, 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  that  superior  race. 
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Kotwiihstandiiig  their  very  low  condition  as  regatds 
leligioiis  beliefe  or  practices,  the  Australians  make  use  of 
some  of  the  initiatory  ceremonies  usually  associated  with 
leUgion.  Circumcision  is  used  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south,  but  not  in  West  Australia  or  on  the  Murray  Biver. 
In  South  Australia  the  males  have  to  pass  through  three 
distinct  ceremonies  of  initiation.  At  about  ten  years  of 
age  the  boy  is  covered  with  blood  from  head  to  foot, 
several  men  bleeding  themselves  for  the  purpose.  This 
is  to  accustom  him  to  the  sight  of  blood.  At  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  circumcision  is  performed ;  and  when 
about  twenty  he  has  to  submit  to  a  process  of  tattooing 
or  scarring,  which  is  produced  by  cutting  gashes  in  the 
back,  shoulders,  aims,  and  chest,  so  as  to  leave  scars  or 
raised  cicatrices.  These  vary  for  the  different  tribes,  smd 
the  scars  are  sometimes  made  prominent  by  the  patient 
lying  down  with  the  freshly  cut  wounds  dose  to  a  hot 
fire.  On  the  east  coast  the  two  front  teeth  are  knocked 
out  instead  of  circumcision ;  and  the  septum  of  the  nose  is 
almost  universally  pierced,  and  a  long  bone  or  other 
substance  thrust  through  it  In  some  parts,  as  on  the 
Miuray  Biver,  girls  are  subjected  to  a  horrible  process  of 
scarring,  the  whole  back  being  cut  in  horizontal  bands  of 
gashes  made  with  sharp  flints ;  and  sometimes  the  belly 
and  arms  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  torture  of 
this  operation  is  dreadful,  yet  the  screams  of  the  patient 
are  the  subject  of  merriment  to  all  aroimd.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  girls  voluntarily  submit  to  it^  because 
the  scarred  back  resulting  from  the  process  is  greatly 
admired.  In  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  both  males  and 
females  are  subjected  to  other  initiatory  rites  even  more 
horrible  and  disgusting. 

There  are  no  rites  of  marriage,  the  wife  being  obtained 
either  by  purchase  &om  the  father  or  brother,  or  by  a 
forcible  abduction.     There  are,  however,  certain  rules  by 
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wluch  marriages  are  forbidden  between  parties  having  the 
same  family  name,  while  in  other  cases  females  are 
devoted  to  certain  men  from  birth  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  customs  not  yet  folly  understood.  If  these 
regulations  are  broken^  the  woman  is  killed  and  often 
eaten,  while  the  man  is  subject  to  a  severe  punishment  by 
spearing.  When  a  man  has  once  obtained  a  wife  in  a 
proper  manner,  he  is  her  absolute  master.  She  is  expected 
to  provide  him  with  an  ample  supply  of  roots  and  other 
kinds  of  vegetable  food,  and  to  be  in  every  way  his  willing 
slave.  From  him  she  receives  nothing  but  the  bones  and 
refuse  of  the  game,  and  is  liable  on  the  slightest  caprice 
to  be  cruelly  beaten  or  speared;  while,  when  ill  or 
seriously  injured,  she  is  left  to  die  without  the  slightest 
compimction.  Few  women  are  free  from  frightful  scars 
on  the  heail,  and  marks  of  spear  wounds  on  the  body, 
whUe  some  are  completely  covered  with  such  proofs  of 
the  ill-treatment  of  their  husbands.  A  good-looking  girl 
is  nevertheless  much  admired,  and  the  result  is  that  she  is 
frequently  abducted,  or  bought  and  sold ;  and  thus  the 
early  life  of  a  young  woman  at  all  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  is  generally  one  continued  series  of  captivities  to 
different  masters,  of  ghastly  wounds^  of  wanderings  in 
strange  families,  of  rapid  flights,  of  bad  treatment  from 
other  females  amongst  whom  she  is  brought,  a  stranger,  by 
her  captor ;  and  rarely  does  a  girl  possess  unusual  grace 
and  el^ajice,  but  she  is  soon  marked  and  scarred  by  the 
furrows  of  repeated  wounds. 

Polygamy  is  practised  to  a  limited  extent,  some  old 
men  having  three  or  four  wives ;  but  owing  to  the  ill- 
treatment  of  women,  and  the  infanticide  of  female  children, 
there  is  always  a  surplus  of  men;  and  as  women  are 
slaves  who  not  only  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  their 
masters  as  providers  of  food  and  carriers  of  burdens,  but 
who  also  serve  as  objects  on  which  to  give  free  vent  to 
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tlieir  brutal  passions,  they  are  mucli  coveted.  Hence, 
women  are  constantly  stolen  from  other  tribes,  and  expedi- 
tions for  this  purpose  form  one  of  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  younger  natives. 

Illness  and  death,  especially  of  the  young  and  healthy, 
are  attributed  to  the  spells  of  enemies  and  sorcerers. 
Divination  is  made  by  examination  of  the  state  of  the  body 
internally,  and  if  the  culprit  is  named  by  the  sorcerer, 
he  at  once  submits  to  be  speared  in  the  arm  by  the 
nearest  relation  of  the  deceased.  The  mode  of  burial 
varies  much  in  difiTerent  parts  of  the  countiy.  Sometimes 
a  circular  grave  is  made,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  the  body 
placed  in  it  with  its  face  towards  the  east ;  and  a  high 
mound  i3  made  over  it,  often  covered  with  bark  or  thatch. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  body  i3  often  burned  on  a 
r^ular  pile  of  wood,  and  the  ashes  buried.  On  the 
Lower  Murray  the  body  is  placed  on  a  high  raised  plat- 
form of  sticks,  covered  with  grass,  and  left  to  decay.  In 
the  north  it  is  placed  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  and 
covered  with  bark  and  mats.  Sometimes  rude  huts  of 
boughs  are  built  over  graves.  Young  children  are  not 
buried  for  months,  but  the  bodies  are  carried  about  con- 
stantly by  the  mother  till  they  become  dry  and  mummy- 
like. Women  are  often  not  buried  at  all,  or,  if  they  are, 
it  is  without  any  ceremony,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of 
getting  rid  of  the  body.  In  some  tribes  women  are  killed 
and  eaten  as  soon  as  they  become  old.  At  burials  of  men 
the  women-relations  cry  and  lament,  and  cut  themselves 
with  flints  and  shells ;  and  the  graves  are  often  visited  by 
the  women  for  months  afterwards,  when  they  always  renew 
the  weeping  and  laceration.  As  a  sign  of  mourning  they 
cut  or  bum  the  hair  off  and  whiten  themselves  with  pipe- 
day,  sometimes  plastering  their  foreheads  and  noses  with 
it,  or  forming  a  complete  plaster  cap  over  the  whole  head 
For  females  no  such  mourning  ceremonies  are  permitted. 
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8.  Language. 

The  languages  of  the  native  Australians  are  veiy 
numerous,  which  is  readily  explained  by  the  existence  of 
so  many  isolated  tribes,  some  consisting  of  only  a  few 
families.  But  notwithstanding  their  great  variety  all 
these  idioms  seem  to  be  fundamentally  connected.  But 
beyond  this  mutual  relationship  to  each  other  they  have 
no  clear  affinity  with  any  other  linguistic  families  of  the 
Old  and  New  World,  occupying,  like  the  race  itself,  an 
absolutely  independent  position.  They  are  of  polysyUabic 
formation,  and  as  the  accent  generally  falls  on  the 
penultimate  they  are  by  no  means  inharmonious.  Besides 
this  happy  outward  feature  they  are  also  well  developed 
in  their  inner  structure,  and  are  especially  rich  in  expres- 
sions for  such  sensuous  phenomena  as  are  most  attractive 
to  the  savage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  incapable  of 
expressing  abstract  conceptions  of  any  sort.  Yet  they 
are  fully  adequate  to  the  limited  intellectual  requirements 
of  the  native,  whose  world  of  thought  is  entirely  restricted 
to  the  material  wants  and  impulses  of  his  daily  existence. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  Australian,  as  is  evident 
from  his  speech,  has  no  sense  of  number — ^that  is  of 
abstract  thought — most  of  the  tribes  being  able  to  count 
only  up  to  three,  and  some  few  to  five,  which  then 
becomes  an  indefinite  expression  of  multitude  As  might 
be  expected  &om  their  low  mental  culture,  their  national 
poetry  is  of  a  very  humble  order,  their  songs  consisting 
of  short,  disconnected  snatches  of  thought,  without  any 
deeper  associations  than  such  as  are  prompted  by  moment- 
ary excitement.  There  are  but  scanty  traces  of  fables^ 
legends,  and  epigrammatic  or  proverbial  poetry,  such  as  are 
foimd  in  abundance,  and  often  happily  expressed,  amongst 
the  Hottentots  and  many  other  African  races. 
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9.  Probable  Origin  of  the  Australian  Aborigines, 

Their  physical  features  no  less  than  their  mental  con- 
dition forbid  US  to  associate  these  people  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  of  the  surrounding  countries.  They  are 
entirely  separated  from  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  by 
the  silky  hair,  ample  beard,  and  contrasted  features,  no 
less  than  by  their  total  ignoitmce  of  the  bow-and-arrow, 
which  is  the  chief  weapon  of  most  Papuan  tribes.  Still 
farther  removed  are  they  from  the  Malays  and  the  Poly- 
nesians ;  so  that  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that  they  are, 
like  the  v^table  and  animal  productions  of  their  country, 
the  remnant  of  an  ancient  and  peculiar  race.  This  is 
rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  singular  number  of 
defects  in  their  rude  mode  of  lifa  They  never  in  any 
situation  cultivate  the  soil  for  any  kind  of  food-crop. 
They  never  rear  any  domestic  animal  for  food  or  com- 
panionship, except  the  dog,  which  was  almost  certainly 
introduced  with  man.  They  never  build  permanent 
dwellings,  but  content  themselves  with  mere  hovels  for 
temporary  shelter.  They  are  totally  unacquainted  with 
pottery,  and  have  no  vessels  in  which  they  can  boil 
water.  They  neither  manufacture  nor  possess  any  house- 
hold goods,  beyond  such  small  articles  of  clothing,  orna- 
ments, utensils,  and  weapons,  as  they  can  carry  on  their 
persons,  or  in  the  family  store-bag.  None  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries  exhibit  man  in  so  low  a  condition  as 
this,  and  we  must  therefore  believe  that  the  Australians 
represent  a  primitive  race,  which  has  been  superseded  in 
other  countoies  by  somewhat  higher  tribes,  which  in 
successive  waves  have  spread  themselves  from  their 
original  centres.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
only  other  people  with  whom  the  Australian  aborigines  can 
be  associated  are  some  of  the  hill-tribes  of  Central  India, 
with  whom  not  only  their  physical  features,  but  to  some 
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extent  their  languages,  corresponcL  The  Papuans,  who 
are  a  decidedly  higher  race,  and  most  resemble  Africans, 
may  have  formed  a  second  great  M^ave  of  immigration, 
spreading  perhaps  by  means  of  islands  now  sunk  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  in  their  tam 
have  been  displaced  by  the  Malays  in  a  large  part  of  the 
islands  between  Australia  and  India,  the  Papuans  only 
maintaining  themselves  as  far  west  as  Timor  and  Mores. 

Some  authors  have  attempted  to  divide  the  Austra- 
lians into  two  races :  but  it  seems  more  consonant  with 
the  facts  'to  consider  them  as  essentially  one,  though 
partial  immigrations  and  intermixtures,  both  of  Malays 
and  Papuans,  may  have  led  to  certain  families  or  tribes 
presenting  somewhat  exceptional  physical  peculiarities. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  when  Australia  was  first 
settled  by  Europeans  the  native  population  could  not 
much  have  exceeded  160,000.  They  have  since  greatly 
diminished,  owing  to  the  occupation  and  settlement  of 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  the 
diseases  and  vices  introduced  among  them  by  the  convicts 
and  lower  class  of  settlers.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
causes  of  depopulation,  great  numbers  still  roam  over 
the  interior,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  amount  to 
from  70,000  to  80,000 ;  and  as  so  much  of  the  country 
they  inhabit  is  not  of  a  nature  to  invite  occupation  by 
the  white  race,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  degraded 
Australians  may  continue  to  exist  long  after  the  much 
higher  New  Zealander  and  Tahitian  have  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BRITISH  COLONISATION  OF  AUSTRALIA  ;   THE  DISCOVERT, 
EXPLORATION,  AND  MATERIAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

1.  Outline  of  Australian  Colonimtion. 

Although  first  visited  by  Ftench  navigators,  later  on  by  the 
Dutch  and  Spaniards,  and  last  of  all  by  the  EngUsh,  this 
nation  alone  has  established  itself  in  Australia,  and  claims 
undisputed  possession  of  all  the  mainland.  The  physical 
aspect  of  the  land,  as  already  described,  sufficiently 
explains  the  fact  that  other  less  foreseeing  peoples  felt 
little  inclination  to  make  permanent  settlements  in  a 
oountiy  which  produced  neither  marketable  slaves,  nor 
spices,  nor  apparently  any  of  the  precious  metals— nothing 
in  fact  but  rich  pasturages.  Hence,  when  gold  was  here 
actually  discovered  in  1851,  drawing  universal  attention 
to  this  r^on,  as  it  had  to  California  a  short  time 
previously,  other  nationalities  found  that  it  was  too  late 
to  form  independent  settlements  anywhere  on  this  con- 
tinent, which  had  already  been  either  permanently  settled 
by  the  enterprising  Anglo-Saxon  race,  or  else  formally 
dedaied  to  be  attached  to  the  Crown  of  England.  Since 
that  event  the  progress  of  discovery  has  been  very  rapid, 
and  British  colonies  have  been  everywhere  established, 
some  of  which  have  already  risen  to  a  high  degree  of 
material  prosperity  under  the  fostering  influence  of 
enlightened  institutions  modelled  on  those  of  the  '*  mother 
of  empires."     The  whole  of  the  mainland  is  now  par* 
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celled  out  into  five  such  colonies ;  more 

tracts  on  the  seaboard  being  actoally    fnhali:-: 

much  of  the  desert  interior  remains  desolate  and  =. 

Each  of  these  colonies  possesses  a  separate 
tration  under  a  special  governor  appointed  bj  iit 
and  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  most  cases  fiiedj 
by  the  people.  So  practically  independent  an: 
loyally  attached  to  the  mother  country,  aie  these  : 
that  for  some  years  past  the  regular  troops  bs^ 
withdrawn,  their  immunity  from  foreign  aggressfci 
secured  partly  by  bodies  of  local  volunteers^  but  p 
still  more  by  the  silent  influence  of  the  ttemd 
power  symbolised  by  the  presence  of  the  Bricisii 
The  financial  condition  of  the  colonies  is  extremeki 

■ 

factory,  the  revenue  being  in  most  cases  cx>nsideisKi 
excess  of  the  expenditure.  Liberty  of  consciei 
everywhere  established  as  in  England,  and  as  is 
country  the  Protestants  are  in  a  large  majority. 
the  religious  sentiment  is  perhaps  less  active  than  i 
in  England  or  in  America.  Science  and  art,  as  m^* 
expected,  are  still  somewhat  backward,  nor  is  p:^' 
education  as  forward  as  it  might  be,  while  the  indo^ 
are  still  in  their  infancy ;  hence  many  of  the  wants  d\ 
colonists  are  still  supplied  from  the  mother  country. 

2.  Early  History,  Discovery,  and  Maritime  JSsiplmtiak 

of  Australia. 

Under  the  name  of  Jave  la  Grand,  Austpalia  is  rep? 
sented  on  French  maps  dating  as  early  as  1542 ;  and  i 
Provenqal  pilot  named  GuiUaume  le  Testu,  whose  msu 
is  appended  to  a  map  dated  1555,  is  believed  to  ia^ 
been  its  discoverer.  But  the  earliest  distinct  leference 
to  Australia  in  any  book  is  the  following  passage  fm 
the  Descriptionis  Ptolemaicos  AugTrmJtum^  by  Comelici 
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^^cb  cohnk  :  printed  at  Louvain  in  1598 :  "  The  Australis 

^^^  being  a::^  the  most  southem  of  all  lands,  and  is  separated 

^^^JioT leia^ -^iw  Guinea  by  a  narrow  strait.     Its  shores  are 

'Monies  possess   ^^^  ^tde  known,  siQce  after  one  voyage  and 

il  gorenKffKT  ^^^  route  has  been  deserted,  and  seldom  is  the 

r/iaineiii;i^  visited,  ^^®S8  when  sailors  are  driven  there  by 

oractically  b -.    ^®  Auetralia  Terra  begins  at  one  or  two  degrees 

motiercoc^io  equator,  and  is  ascertained  by  some  to  be  of  so 

ast  the  ifcr'-  "^  extent,  that  if  it  were  thoroughly  explored  it 

ity  from  fisf-' ^  regarded  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  world."     It  is 

of  locd  Fab**  *^®^^^^»  ^^*  *^®  northern  part  of  the  country 

t  influent  -  derably  well  known  long  before  Torres,  in  1606, 

0  ni«p     J  in  a  Spanish  ship  through  the  straits  which  have 

fL     J  .  "'^[ed  his  name,  or  Dirk  Hartog  in  1616  explored  the 

•  "ne  western  coast     The  extent  of  the  country  south- 

J-       J  was  first  ascertained  in  1627,  when  the  Dutch 

.    -,  . ',[  "Gulden  Zeepard  "  sighted  much  of  the  south  coast 

J    i^  Cape  Leeuwin  eastward.      A  few  years  later,  in 

,  '%  Tasman  discovered  the  country  which  he  named 

ps  esr  j)jgjjj^^g  Land,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  the 

/^^f^^^iem  extremity  of  the  great  Terra  Australis — ^which 

/™^"  eally  is,  although  separated  firom  it  by  an  arm  of  the 

'^^^•^f'^'Dampier  was  the  first  Englishman  who  visited 
^^« ^^^Btralia  (in  1688),  but  only  the  north-western  coast; 

1  it  was  not  till  nearly  a  century  later,  in  1770,  that 
iMoTuSi'-fi  fi^fist  portion  of  the  country,  the  east  coast,  was  dis- 
2^  vered  and  explored  by  Captain  Cook  during  his  first 

lyage  roimd  the  world.  He  came  upon  the  Austra- 
Miiasfa-an  mamland  in  April  1770,  at  Gipps  Land  in  Victoria, 
mjisUf^^  from  this  point  skirted  the  entire  eastern  coast 
e  W '0  Cape  York, and  thus  first  made  known  to  the  world 
ia  t^f^'ihe  extent  and  outline  of  the  Australian  continent.  The 
^st  fo.  axpedition  stayed  a  week  at  Botany  Bay,  and  the  natural- 
owiigpHgts  who  accompanied  it — Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr. 
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Solander — ^revelled  ixi  the  many  curious  and  entiiely  un- 
known forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  which  this 
locality  produced  During  their  stay  here  and  at  several 
other  places  on  the  east  coast,  nearly  a  thousand  species 
of  plants  were  collected,  disclosing  to  botanists  a  nev 
world  of  strange  shrubs  and  beautiful  flowers. 

Twenty-seven  years  later  Mr.  Surgeon  Bass  explored 
the  straits  which  have  been  named  after  him,  and  subse- 
quently, accompanied  by  his  Mend  Lieutenant  Flindeis, 
drcunmavigated  the  island  of  Tasmania.  Two  years  aftei- 
wards  Hinders  explored  Moreton  Bay  and  Hervey's  Bay, 
the  entrances  to  which  only  had  been  seen  by  Cook,  and 
in  1801  he  was  sent  as  Captain  of  H.M.S.  "  Investigator" 
to  complete  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Terra  Australis. 
On  this  voyage  he  carefully  examined  the  south  and  east 
coasts  from  King  George's  Sound,  surveyed  Spencer's 
Gulf  and  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  as  well  as  much  of  the  coast 
farther  east  and  north.  The  shores  of  Victoria  were 
explored  in  1800  by  Captain  Grant,  and  in  1802  by 
Lieutenant  Murray,  who  discovered  the  spacious  land- 
locked bay  of  Port  Philip,  at  the  head  of  which  now 
stands  the  populous  city  of  Melbouma  Captain  P.  P. 
King  surveyed  the  K-W.  coasts  in  1818-1822;  while 
from  1837  to  1843  the  surveying-ship  "Beagle,"  under 
Captains  Wickham  and  Stokes,  completed  our  knowledge 
of  the  Australian  coasts,  all  the  more  frequented  parts  of 
which  are  now  accurately  laid  down  on  our  charts. 

3.  Inland  Exploration  of  Austraiia, 

The  first  British  settlement  was  made  at  Port  Jackson 
in  1788,  and  for  twenty-five  years  inland  exploration  was 
limited  to  a  tract  of  some  fifty  miles  wide  between  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  the  sea.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  pass  these  mountains,  but  without  success ;  till, 
in  1813  when  a  summer  of  severe  drought  made  it  very 
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important  to  discover  new  pastures,  three  colonists — 
Messrs.  Wentworth  and  Blaxland,  and  Lieutenant  Lawson 
—  succeeded  in  passing  the  barrier,  and  reached  the 
valley  of  the  Fish  Elver  and  the  fertile  Bathurst  Plains. 
The  Grovemment  surveyors  then  carried  on  the  work.  In 
1815  the  Lachlan  Biver  was  discovered,  and  being  traced 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  300  miles,  ended  in  a 
vast  extent  of  marsh,  and  was  thought  to  empty  itself 
into  a  great  inland  sea.  Soon  after  the  Macquarie  Biver, 
flowing  to  the  north-east,  also  led  its  explorers  to  a 
maishy  tract,  and  was  supposed  to  confirm  the  inland  sea 
theory.  The  exploration  was  continued  to  the  east  over 
the  Arbuthnot  Bange,  the  Liverpool  Plains,  and  the  Peel 
and  Hastings  Bivers,  reaching  the  sea  at  Port  Macquarrie, 
and  adding  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  same  surveyor,  Mr.  Oxley,  starting  in 
1823  &om  the  Hastings  Biver  northward,  traversed  the 
elevated  district  of  New  England,  and  entered  what  is 
now  the  colony  of  Queensland,  discovering  the  Brisbane 
Biver  and  Moreton  Bay. 

4.  Early  ExpUxraJtioris  of  Hume,  Stv/rt,  and  Mitchell. 

In  1819  a  young  colonist,  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume,  com- 
menced lus  career  as  an  explorer.  He  discovered  the 
Murrumbidgee  Biver,  and  in  1824  the  Murray,  and  after 
tracing  them  a  long  way  marched  south,  rounding  the 
spurs  of  the  mountains  till  he  reached  Port  Phillip. 
Captain  Sturt  then  took  up  the  work,  with  Hume  for  his 
guide.  He  traced  the  Macquarie  Biver  downwards  to 
the  marshes,  and  then  pushing  on  discovered  the  Darling. 
In  a  second  expedition  in  1831,  he  traced  the  course  of 
the  Murrumbidgee  and  Lachlan  into  a  great  river — the 
Murray,  into  which  the  Darling  was  also  found  to  empty 
itself  about  a  hundred  miles  farther  down.     Still  floating 
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down  the  stream,  Captain  Start  at  length  reached  the 
Lake  Alexandrina,  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea  forming  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Australian  river.  This  grand  dis- 
covery solved  the  mystery  of  the  drainage  of  the  whole 
interior  of  New  South  Wales,  and  opened  up  a  great  and 
fertile  country  for  colonisation. 

Major  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  carried  on  the  exploration  of  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Darling ;  and  it  was  while  accompanying  these  expedi- 
tions that  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  botanist,  was  murdered 
by  the  aborigines  on  the  Bogan  £iver,  the  first  of  the 
martyrs  to  Australian  inland  discovery.  Major  Mitchell 
afterwards  tracked  the  course  of  the  Lachlan  through  the 
marshes  which  had  stopped  previous  explorers,  and  dis- 
covered much  fertile  country  where  Mr.  Oxley  had  met 
with  nothing  but  arid  desert — one  of  the  early  indica- 
tions of  the  now  ascertained  uncertainty  of  Australian 
seasons.  In  1836  the  country  beyond  the  Murray  in 
Victoria  was  examined,  the  Loddon  and  Wimmera  Biveis 
discovered,  the  Grampians  crossed,  and  the  river  Glenelg 
traced  to  the  sea.  Betuming  over  the  Dividing  Bange, 
he  passed  through  what  are  now  the  gold-diggings,  and 
descended  the  Goulbum  Biver  to  the  Murray.  He  thus 
traversed  much  of  the  finest  part  of  Victoria,  and  was  so 
much  struck  with  its  fertile  soil  and  beautiful  scenery, 
that  he  named  the  district  **  Australia  Felix,"  declaring 
that  he  had  at  length  found  a  country  ready  for  the 
immediate  reception  of  civilised  man,  and  fit  to  become 
the  abode  of  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

5.  Journeys  of  Eyre  and  Sturt  to  the  Desert  Interior. 

Soon  after  the  colony  of  South  Australia  was  founded 
in  1836,  and  its  capital  fixed  at  Adelaide,  exploration 
was  commenced  towards  the  unknown  interior.     In  1839 
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Mr.  Eyre   (since   so  well  known  as  Governor  of  New 
Zealand  and  of  Jamaica)  discovered  Lake  Torrens,  con- 
nected with  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf  by  a  narrow 
channel  of  mud  and  water;  and  in  1840  he  explored  a 
portion  of  its  eastern  shores  and  the  adjacent  Flinders 
Range,  but  was  obliged  to  return  for  want  of  water.     He 
had  intended  to  cross  the  lake,  but  foimd  it  an  impassable 
swamp  of  salt  mud.     He  then  turned  westward  and  com« 
menc^  his  perilous  journey  along  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Australian  Bight,  and  after  great  danger  and  many  sad 
disasters,  he  reached  King  George's  Sound,  in  Western 
Australia  (a  distance  of  1209  miles),  with  a  single  native 
boy,  having  left  Adelaide  more  than  a  year  before.     This 
was  the  first  extensive  journey  across  the  waterless  deserts 
of  Australia,  and  well  exhibited  the  perils  of  such  an 
attempt,  which  in  this  case  owed  its  success  to  a  fortu- 
nate accident     When  Mr.  Eyre  had  reached  250  miles 
bom.  his  starting-point  (the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf),  he  had 
already  lost  four  of  his  best  horses,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  means  of  carrying  provisions  for  his  whole  party. 
He  therefore  sent  back  his  companion  Mr.  Scott,  with 
three  others,  and  continued  the  journey  accompanied  only 
by  Baxter  his  overseer,  two  natives  who  had  started  with 
him,  and  a  native  servant  of  his  own,  named  Wylie.     He 
had  with  him  ten  horses,  six  sheep,  and  provisions  for 
nine  weeks.     Before  moving  the  animals  it  was  necessary 
to  secure  water  for  them,  and  Eyre  himself  explored  in 
advance,  sometimes  five  or  even  six  days  at  a  time,  without 
finding  a  drop.     They  were  reduced  to  collecting  dew 
with  a  sponge  and  rags,  and  most  of  the  horses  died  from 
fatigue  and  thirst     When  still  650   miles  from  their 
destination  they  had  only  three  weeks'  provisions  left,  and 
Baxter  proposed  to  return,  but  Eyre  was  resolute  to  go 
on.     The  two  natives  then  deserted,  but  after  a  few  days 
came  back  starving  and  penitent,  and  were  permitted 
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again  to  join  the  party.  But  in  the  night  they  shot  the 
oveiseer  and  ran  away«  taking  with  them  the  two  most 
serviceable  guns  and  ahnost  all  the  ammunition,  and  were 
never  more  heard  o£  Eyre  was  now  left  with  his  servant 
Wylie  and  two  horses,  with  a  very  small  store  of  pro- 
visions, and  more  than  600  miles  of  unknown  desert  to 
traverse.  Their  whole  stock  consisted  of  40  lbs.  of  flour, 
four  gallons  of  water,  and  part  of  a  dead  horse.  The  last 
water  had  been  left  three  days  before,  and  they  knew  not 
when  more  might  be  obtained.  It  was  150  miles  farthei 
before  they  obtained  a  fresh  supply.  Thus  they  struggled 
on  for  a  month,  living  on  horse-flesh,  fish,  or  occasional 
game,  with  a  little  flour-paste  or  damper.  They  then 
fortunately  discovered  a  whaling-ship  near  the  shore,  and 
were  kindly  received  on  board  for  a  fortnight,  and  this 
almost  certainly  saved  their  lives.  Being  sufficiently 
recruited,  they  continued  the  journey,  and  after  under- 
going further  hardships  for  twenty-three  days,  succeeded 
in  reaching  King  George's  Sound. 

In  1844  and  1845  Captain  Sturt,  who  had  so  suC' 
cessfully  explored  the  great  rivers  to  the  west  of  the 
coast-ranges,  made  the  first  real  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  very  centre  of  Australia.  Starting  from  a  bend  of 
the  DarUng,  about  130  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Murray,  in  October  1844,  he  travelled  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  for  about  250  miles  till  he  reached  an 
easterly  extension  of  Lake  Torrens.  Betuming  some  dis- 
tance, he  struck  due  north  to  the  Grey  Banges,  where  he 
established  a  depdt,  in  which  he  was  delayed  six  months 
waiting  for  rain  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water  in  advanca 
He  then  pushed  on  in  a  north-west  direction,  passing  over 
a  barren  country  and  endless  sand-ridges,  and  at  length 
over  a  plain  thickly  covered  with  fragments  of  quartz 
rock,  and  entirely  without  vegetation.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  equally  barren  mud  plain,  and  then  more 
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sand-ridges  stretching  away  into  the  unknown  interior. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  the  sand-ridges  was  their  perfect 
strughtness  and  parallelism,  while  on  both  sides  of  the 
low  desert  tract,  fifty  miles  wide,  they  lay  in  exactly  the 
same  direction.  Farther  on  he  was  again  stopped  by  an 
extensive  plain  covered  with  the  dreaded  spinifex  grass 
and  a  mesembryanthemnm ;  the  soil  being  salt,  and  of 
such  a  nature  that  rain  would  have  rendered  it  absolutely 
impaBsable.  He  then  came  to  a  creek  or  watercourse 
with  water  abundantly  at  intervals,  and  followed  it  for 
about  60  miles,  when  it  became  salt  and  then  terminated 
in  the  sandy  desert,  whose  parallel  ridges  with  spinifex 
and  mesembryanthemum  stretched  on  every  side.  Cross* 
ing  this  for  34  miles  with  no  sign  of  grass  or  water, 
he  turned  back  from  a  point  beyond  which  still  lies  the 
largest  blank  on  the  central  portion  of  the  map  of  Australia 
It  was  a  horrible  country,  which  Captain  Stuit  believed 
to  have  no  parallel  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  spinifex 
grass  was  dose  and  matted,  and  the  horses  were  obliged 
to  lift  their  feet  straight  up  to  avoid  its  sharp  points. 
From  the  summit  of  one  of  the  sandy  undulations  ridges 
were  seen  extending  northwards  in  parallel  lines  beyond 
the  range  of  vision,  and  appeared  as  if  interminabla  To 
the  eastward  and  westward  they  succeeded  each  other 
like  waves  of  the  sea.  The  sand  was  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  a  bright  narrow  line  of  it .  marked  the  top  of 
each  ridga  Not  a  blade  of  grass  was  visible,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  country  was  declared  even  by  these  expe- 
rienced explorers  to  be  **  terribW  This  is  Sturt's  Desert, 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  is  such  that  it  must  be 
always  uninhabitable.  About  200  miles  to  the  west^ 
however,  the  telegraph  line  passes  througjh  a  compara 
tively  fertile  district 
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6.  Leichhardt  and  Kennedy  in  the  North-East. 

We  must  now  turn  awhile  to  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  the  country,  where  an  enthusiastic  Grennan  natuiahsl; 
Dr.  Ludwig  Leichhardt,  assisted  by  the  liberality  of  personal 
friends  in  Sydney,  devoted  himself,  from  1843  to  1846, 
to  the  exploration  of  Eastern  Queensland,  from  its  south- 
em  border  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  His  great  journey 
in  1844,  from  the  upper  branches  of  the  Fitzroy  Eiver  to 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  thence  along  its  western  shores 
to  Port  Essington,  a  distance  of  3000  miles,  was  pe> 
formed  in  little  more  than  four  months,  and  places 
Leichhardt  in  the  first  rank  of  Australian  explorers. 
Eager  to  apply  the  experience  gained  during  this  expedi- 
tion, he  conceived  the  gigantic  project  of  traversing  the 
entire  continent  across  its  centre  fix)m  east  to  west  Start- 
ing with  two  years*  provisions,  and  taking  with  him  450 
sheep  and  goats,  40  bullocks,  and  28  horses,  he  persevered 
for  seven  months,  when,  having  lost  the  whole  of  the 
cattle  and  sheep,  he  was  obliged  to  return.  Not  dis- 
couraged, he  obtained  fresh  funds,  and  organised  another 
expedition,  but  comparatively  small  and  ill  provided.  He 
started,  however ;  and  a  letter  received  from  him  while  at 
the  Cogoon  Biver,  less  than  300  miles  fix)m  Moreton  Bay, 
was  the  last  that  was  ever  heard  of  the  enthusiastic  ex- 
plorer, and  his  fate  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day.  Parties 
went  out  in  search  of  him,  and  trees  were  found  marked 
L,  which  were  supposed  to  show  his  track ;  but  this  has 
been  considered  unsatisfactory  evidence.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives,  but 
where  and  when  will  probably  never  be  known. 

About  the  same  time  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  was  ex- 
ploring farther  to  the  west,  and  opened  a  great  deal  of 
fine  country  in  what  is  now  the  centre  of  the  colony  of 
Queensland.      He   here   discovered    a   large   river   (the 
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Barcoo),  which,  after  tracing  for  about  150  miles  towards 
the  centre  of  Australia,  he  hastily  coDduded  was  the  same 
as  the  Victoria  of  the  north-west  coast  His  assistant 
Mr.  Kennedy,  however,  traced  it  to  the  south-west  and 
south,  till  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  great  central  desert. 
In  the  following  year  Mr.  Kennedy  was  appointed  to 
explore  the  country  between  Bockingham  Bay  and  Gape 
York,  but  never  reached  his  destination.  He  was  exposed 
to  numerous  attacks  of  the  natives,  and  was  at  length 
killed  with  most  of  his  party,  only  one  native  servant 
reaching  Port  Albany. 

7.  Oregory  in  the  North-  West. 

There  was  now  a  luU  in  actual  exploration  of  the 
interior  for  nearly  ten  years,  when  it  was  again  energeti- 
cally taken  up,  and  prosecuted  on  the  whole  with  won- 
derful success.  During  1855  and  1856  Mr.  A  C. 
Gr^ory  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  Victoria  River  of 
the  north-west  coast  He  traced  it  first  in  a  south-easterly 
and  then  in  a  southerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  300 
miles,  when  its  course  became  dry,  passing  through  a 
sterile  desert  Crossing  a  dividing  ridge  of  hills,  a  series 
of  pools  and  dry  channels  was  found  named  Sturt's  Greek, 
and  this  was  traced  several  himdred  miles  to  a  point  in 
lat  20**  30'  S.  and  long.  128*  W.,  where  it  terminated 
in  a  salt  lake  in  the  desert 

8.  IPDouaU  Stuarts  Jou/mey  across  the  Continent. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  suc- 
cessful of  Australian  explorers,  John  M'Douall  Stuart,  who, 
in  1858  and  1859,  had  examined  the  whole  district  of 
Lakes  Eyre,  Gardner,  and  Torrens.  On  March  2,  1860, 
he  started  from  Adelaide  on  a  journey  across  the  whole 
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continent  to  the  north  coast     Passing  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Eyre«  he  fonnd  a  tolerably  fertile  coontiy  till  he 
crossed  the  Macdonnell  Banges   dose  to  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.     On  April  23d  he  reached  a  mountain  in  S. 
lat  about  22^  and  EL  long,  nearly  134°,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  has  been 
named  Central  Mount  Stuart     It  is,  however,  very  hr  to 
the  north-west  of  the  true  centre^  though  it  is  ahnost 
exactly  midway  between  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian 
Bight  and  the  extreme  north  coast  at  Port  Essington  on 
Melville  Bay.      Passing  beyond  this  point  about  300 
miles,  and  when  less  than  200  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  he  was  forced  to  turn  back  by  the  hostility 
of  a  numerous  tribe  of  natives.     Nothing  daunted,  on 
New  Yearns  Day  1861  Mr.  Stuart  again  left  Adelaide 
(aided  by  a  liberal  grant  from  the  Colonial  Gk)vemment), 
and  succeeded  in  reaching,  about  100  miles  beyond  his 
former  position,  to  lat  17^  long.  133^;  but  an  impene- 
trable scrub  here  barred  all  farther  progresa     He  made 
strenuous  and  prolonged  efforts  to  pass  the  obstacle,  his 
horses  being  on  one  occasion  one  hundred  and  six  hours 
without  water,  but  without  success,  and  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  return  for  want  of  provisiona  Arriving  safely 
in  the  settled  districts  in  September,  he  again  started  in 
less  than  a  month  on  the  route  now  familiar  to  him ;  and 
this  time  weU-deserved  success  rewarded  him.     Leaving 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  far  to  the  right,  he  found  a  pass- 
age through   the  scrub,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  west  side  of  Chambers 
Bay,  in  July  1862.     In  December  he  reached  Adelaide 
in  safety,  though  greatly  worn  out  with  exhaustion  and 
scurvy ;  but  neither  on  this  nor  on  any  of  his  previous 
journeys  did  Mr.  Stuart  lose  a  single  man  of  his  party. 

This  journey  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  its 
results  of  any  of  those  which  have  been  made  in  the 
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interior  of  Australia.  It  has  marked  out  a  track  from 
the  settled  districts  of  South  Atistralia  to  the  extreme 
north,  along  which  it  has  been  fomid  possible  to  construct 
a  telegraph  line,  with  fixed  stations;  and  it  has  also  led  to 
the  discovery  of  perhaps  the  most  fertile  district  of  tropical 
Australia,  watered  by  a  fine  navigable  river,  the  Adelaide, 
and  which,  from  its  position  in  regard  to  the  islands  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  is  best  fitted  to  become  a  flourish* 
ing  and  populous  settlement.  Mr.  Stuarf  s  party  consisted 
of  only  three  persons  on  his  first  attempt,  and  ten  on  his 
second  and  third  (successful)  exploration. 

9.  TJie  Fatal  Eaeptdition  of  Bwh$  wnd  Wills. 

About  the  time  that  M'Douall  Stuart  commenced  his 
attempt  to  cross  the  continent^  a  great  expedition  was  de- 
spatched from  Melbourne,  chiefly  at  the  expenseof  theVicto- 
lian  Government.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  persons,  several 
waggons^  many  pack-horses,  and  twenty-seven  camels 
imported  fiK)m  India  for  this  special  service.  Mr.  O'Hara 
Burke  was  appointed  leader,  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Wills,  a 
young  and  promising  astronomer,  as  second  in  command. 
After  much  trouble,  owing  to  the  unwieldiness  of  the 
expedition  and  the  insubordination  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, an  advanced  party  reached  Cooper^s  Creek  (the 
lower  course  of  the  Barcoo  Siver),  where  they  formed  a 
depdt  and  left  a  detachment  in  charge  of  it,  while  Burke 
and  Wills,  with  two  men,  King  and  Gray,  pushed  on  with 
one  horse  and  six  camels  for  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
The  person  left  in  charge  of  the  depdt,  named  Brah^ 
received  instructions  to  await  their  return,  or  till  failure 
of  provisions  compelled  a  retreat  This  small  party  with 
great  difficulty  parsed  the  M'Kinlay  range  of  hills,  and 
succeeded  in  about  six  weeks  in  reaching  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  near  the  mouth  of  the  Flinders  Biver,  being 
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thus  actually  the  first  to  cross  the  contineut,  though  on  a 
somewhat  shorter  route  and  through  much  less  new 
country  than  Stuart  But  in  this  case  the  result  was  most 
disastrous.  The  homeward  journey  to  the  dep6t  was  toil- 
some and  difficult  The  camels  broke  down,  and  were 
most  of  them  left  behind.  The  horse  was  killed  for  food. 
One  of  the  party,  Gray,  died  on  the  march,  the  other  three 
being  so  weak  that  they  could  hardly  dig  a  grave  to  bury 
him ;  but  four  days  afterwards,  with  two  camels,  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  depdt  And  now  occurred  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  episodes  in  the  history  of  Austra- 
lian exploration.  The  depdt  was  reached  on  the  evening 
of  April  21,  1861 ;  while  on  that  very  morning  Brah^ 
had  started  homeward,  having  left  what  provisions  he 
could  spare  (but  no  clothing,  tea,  or  stimulants)  with  an 
indication  of  their  position.  Burke  and  Wills  were  far 
too  weak  and  exhausted  to  follow  on  his  track  with  any 
chance  of  success  till  recruited  by  rest  and  food,  and  the 
two  camels  were  too  ill  to  travd  more  than  a  very  few 
mUes  a  day.  After  a  few  days'  rest  they  endeavoured  to 
make  their  way  down  Cooper's  Creek  to  Mount  Hopeless, 
where,  at  a  distance  of  only  150  miles,  there  was  a  sheep 
station;  but  want  of  water  drove  them  back,  and  the 
camels  both  broke  down  and  had  to  be  shot  They  found 
friendly  natives  who  supplied  them  with  food,  and  they 
discovered  the  "  nardoo  "  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  pounded 
form  a  kind  of  native  bread.  The  explorers  found  it 
agreeable,  but  while  it  satisfied  hunger  it  did  not  nourish, 
and  they  got  weaker  and  weaker.  About  six  weeks  after 
their  return  to  the  depdt  Burke  and  Wills  both  died  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other,  and  King  joined  a  party  of 
natives  who  treated  him  kindly,  and  with  whom  he  was 
found  about  three  months  later  by  Mr.  A  W.  Howitt,  and 
brought  safely  home  to  Melbourne. 

After  Brah4  left  the  dep6t  to  return,  he  feU  in  with 
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Wright^  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  remainder  of 
the  party.  Wright's  instructions  were  to  follow  on  to 
the  dep6t  at  Cooper^s  Creek,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  amply  supplied  with  provisions  and  stores ;  yet  on 
meeting  Brah4  the  whole  party  turned  back  to  the 
Darling,  which  they  reached  on  June  18tL  Brah^ 
was  thence  despatched  to  Melbourne,  where  he  arriyed 
on  June  30th,  and  reported  the  state  of  affairs  to  the 
committea 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  depdt  had  been 
deserted  and  the  explorers  left  to  their  fate,  than  four 
distinct  expeditions  were  organised  for  the  relief  of  the 
missing  travellers,  or  the  discovery  of  their  remains.  Mr. 
Howitt  was  sent  along  their  outward  track,  and,  as  already 
stated,  rescued  the  sole  survivor.  The  South  Australian 
Government  sent  out  Mr.  J.  M'Xialay  from  Adelaide,  who, 
after  visiting  Cooper's  Greek,  traversed  the  whole  contiaent 
to  the  Albert  Biver  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
and  thence  turning  east  reached  the  BurdeMn  Biver  and 
Port  Denison  in  Queensland.  The  Victorian  Government 
also  sent  an  expedition  to  the  north  coast,  in  case  the 
Burke  expedition  should  have  been  unable  to  get  away 
from  that  district  Mr.  Landsborough  was  taken  by  sea 
to  the  Albert  Biver,  whence  he  explored  about  200  miles 
to  the  south-west,  and  then  in  a  general  south-south-east 
direction  till  he  reached  the  Warregoo  Biver,  a  tributary 
of  the  Darling,  about  450  miles  west  of  Brisbane.  The 
Queensland  Government  sent  Mr.  Walker  with  a  party  of 
native  poHce,  from  the  Nogoa  Biver,  200  miles  south-west 
of  Bockhampton,  who  thence  explored  in  a  general  north- 
west direction  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  All  these 
expeditions  were  brought  to  a  successful  termination ;  and 
they  have  given  us  a  sufficient  general  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  the  entire  eastern  half  of  Australia,  the  most 
important  gap  being  the  desert  region  east  of  Central 
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Mount  Stuart,  and  between  Stuit's  farthest  noith  and 
Landsborough's  farthest  south  points. 

Two  other  explorations  of  less  extent  belong  to  this 
period  The  first  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Gregory  in  North- 
West  Australia,  in  1861,  when  he  explored  about  800 
iniles  of  country  at  an  average  distance  of  200  miles 
from  the  coast,  about  the  upper  courses  of  the  De  Grey, 
Ashburton,  Fortescue,  and  Oakover  Bivers.  The  other 
is  that  of  Messrs.  Jardine,  who,  in  1864,  explored  a  new 
route  along  the  western  side  of  the  great  northern  penin- 
sula from  Port  Denison  to  Cape  York. 

10.  Mtdblishment  of  the  Telegraph  Lvm  to  (he  North  Coasi, 

There  was  again  a  lull  of  several  years,  during  whidi 
time  the  electric  telegraph  was  successfully  carried  by  the 
South  Australian  Government,  along  the  track  discovered 
by  Stuart  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin.  Th6  establish- 
ment of  numerous  stations  along  this  line,  where  permar 
nent  water  and  food  supplies  could  be  obtained,  offered 
a  tempting  base  of  operations  for  new  explorers ;  and  the 
desire  of  the  colonies  of  South  and  West  Australia  to 
communicate  by  an  overland  route,  led  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  Previous  to  1872 
the  entire  region  between  the  telegraph  line  and  the  settled 
districts  of  West  Australia  was  a  vast  blank  covering 
fully  one-third  the  area  of  the  Australian  continent ;  and 
wherever  it  had  been  touched  on  or  pierced,  it  had  been 
found  to  be  a  waterless  waste,  though  often  covered  with 
dense  scrub.  Eyre  had  traversed  its  southern  border; 
Gregory  had  penetrated  from  the  north  to  a  Uttle  beyond 
lat  20"";  Stuart  had  explored  its  south-eastern  oomeis; 
and  Forrest,  in  1869,  had  entered  it  from  the  west  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  300  miles;  but  all  alike  had  been  driven 
back  by  want  of  water. 
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11.  Thb  Western  Deserts,  traversed  hy  Giles,  JFarburtan, 

and  Forrest. 

In  the  exploration  of  this  vast  unpromising  area,  the 
fiist  place  is  due  to  Mr.  Ernest  Giles,  who,  in  1872,  at 
his  own  expense,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Baron  Yon 
Mueller,  who  aided  him  with  pecuniary  assistance,  started 
from  Chamber's  Pillar,  near  the  Charlotte  Waters  tele- 
graph station,  with  the  intention,  if  possible,  of  (tossing 
in  a  westward  direction  to  the  sources  of  the  Murchison 
Biver.  In  this  he  was  not  successful ;  but  he  discovered 
the  extensive  salt  lake  Amadeus,  and  explored  for  about 
a  hundred  miles  north  of  it^  the  whole  country  being 
arid,  with  sandstone  ridges  and  spinifex  or  mallee  scrub. 
The  mountains  diminished  in  height  as  he  proceeded 
westward.  The  following  year  he  started  again,  aided  by 
the  South  Australian  Government,  and  travelling  about 
200  miles  south  of  his  former  course,  reached  a  point 
nearly  midway  between  the  telegraph  and  the  known 
part  of  West  Australia.  Hera  the  country  consisted  of 
open  sandhills  or  gravel,  covered  with  spinifex,  and 
absolutely  without  water.  Turning  back,  he  struck  due 
north  about  a  hundred  miles,  finding  only  one  small 
water-hole  on  the  way,  and  then  came  upon  some  fine 
hilly  country,  with  rocky  gorges,  running  streams,  a  beau- 
tiful waterfall,  and  abundant  pasture.  Exquisite  flowers 
decked  the  ground,  and  the  place  was  an  oasis  of  beauty 
in  the  midst  of  a  huge  wilderness.  But  it  did  not  last 
long.  The  streams  ran  dry  as  soon  as  they  left  the  shade 
of  ^e  hills,  and  both  nortti  and  south  there  was  nothing 
bat  parched  desert  Packing  out  water  in  kegs,  he  pushed 
due  west,  with  one  companion,  for  120  miles  over  an 
arid  country,  when  one  of  the  horses  breaking  down,  he 
was  obliged  to  return*  Giving  the  horse  that  remained 
to  Gibson,  he  instructed  him  to  go  back  to  the  kegs,  30 
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miles  off,  give  the  horse  a  good  dnnk,  and  then  push  on 
for  the  camp,  and  bring  back  water,  adding,  *"  I  depend  on 
you  to  bring  me  relief."  Gibson  lost  his  way,  and  was 
never  seen  again.  Mr.  Giles  walked  on  the  whole  way 
to  the  kegs  without  water.  Then,  carrying  the  keg  and 
his  other  baggage,  a  load  of  50  lbs.,  he  started,  and  was 
seven  days  reaching  his  depdt^  having  been  without  food 
for  five  days,  and  being  able  to  walk  only  about  five  or 
six  nules  a  day.  On  his  return  track  he  passed  a  range 
of  hills  to  the  south  of  Lake  Amadous,  which  lake  is  pro- 
bably more  than  200  miles  long. 

While  Mr.  Giles  was  thus  engaged,  several  other  ex- 
peditions had  been  sent  out  by  the  South  Australian  and 
West  Australian  Governments.  Mr.  Gosse,  with  cameb, 
horses,  and  a  dray,  started  in  1873,  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  as  Mr.  Giles,  but  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  so 
far  west  He  discovered  the  remarkable  Ayer's  rock,  a 
pillar  or  pyramid  of  granite  about  1000  feet  high,  and 
not  far  from  it  Mount  Olga,  a  precipitous  mass  of  rock 
two  miles  long,  one  mile  wide,  and  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  high. 

In  April  1873  Colonel  Egerton  Warburton  started 
from  Alice  Springs  (just  north  of  the  tropic)  with  seven- 
teen camels,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Oakover 
River,  in  Western  Australia,  in  December,  after  extreme 
hardships,  with  only  three  of  the  camels  aHva  The  line 
of  this  exploration  was  about  on  latitude  2V  and  22^ 
passing  a  little  south  of  Gregor/s  farthest  point.  The 
country,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  was  a  fearful 
desert,  with  not  a  drop  of  surface-water  for  hundreds  of 
miles  at  a  stretch,  and  in  every  way  inferior  to  that 
traversed  by  Giles.  Colonel  Warburton  was  nearly  starved 
on  this  journey,  and  part  of  the  time  had  to  travel,  strapped 
at  full  length,  on  his  camel ;  but  he  was  the  first  to  tra- 
verse the  great  Australian  desert  from  east  to  west 
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In  the  following  year  (1874)  a  still  greater  feat  was 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Forrest,  who,  with  horses  only, 
crossed  through  a  longer  extent  of  uninhabited  country, 
from  the  Murchison  Siver  to  the  telegraph  line  a  little 
north  of  Peake  station.  His  route  passed  close  to  the 
point  whence  Giles  and  Gosse  were  turned  back  in  1873, 
and  he  was  delayed  seventeen  days  at  his  last  station 
before  reaching  it,  in  endeavouring  to  find  water  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  go  on.  For  two-thirds  ofthe  distance  across, 
the  country  is  without  permanent  water,  and  thoroughly 
uninhabitable,  though  often  covered  with  a  scrubby  vegeta< 
tion.  Towards  the  telegraph  line,  however,  it  becomes  more 
hilly,  and  with  more  frequent  streams  and  water-holes '; 
and  there  are  here  and  there  patches  of  fertile  country. 

In  1875  the  veteran  explorer  Giles  was  furnished 
with  camels  and  assisted  by  the  South  Australian  Govern- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  crossing  from  Port  Augusta,  at 
the  head  of  St  Vincent's  Gulf,  to  Perth  by  cm  entirely 
new  route  (see  Map).  From  the  Youldeh  Depot  to  the 
first  settlements  in  West  Australia  was  traversed  in  about 
four  months.  After  leaving  a  smaU  native  dammed-up 
pond,  in  longitude  128°  40',  no  water  was  found  for  a  dis- 
tance of  325  miles,  when  a  fine  spring  was  accidentally 
hit  upon  among  barren  sandhills.  This  probably  saved  the 
party  from  destruction,  as  for  150  miles  beyond  this  no 
more  water  was  found.  Southward  towards  the  coast 
the  country  was  open  and  grassy;  northward,  mostly 
covered  with  scrub  and  spinifex,  but  all  equally  waterless. 
In  this  expedition  Mr.  Giles  travelled  2500  miles,  and 
found  no  country  available  for  settlement 

The  most  important  expedition  since  the  date  of  our 
first  edition  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  Forrest,  in  1879,  in  K-W. 
Australia,  when  much  fine  land  was  discovered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Fitzroy  River,  and  between  it  and  the 
Victoria  River. 
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12.  General  BeenU  of  these  ExpUrations. 

The  western  half  of  Australia  has  thus  been  traveraed 
in  three  nearly  parallel  lines  about  300  miles  apart; 
while  various  shorter  explorations  have  made  known  large 
portions  of  the  intermediate  country.  The  southern  and 
northern  coasts  are  also  fairly  known ;  and  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  nearly  half  of  the  entire  continent  of 
Australia  is  uninhabitable  by  Europeans.  Nowhere  else 
perhaps  on  the  globe  do  we  meet  with  the  strange  pheno- 
menon of  a  dense  v^etation  combined  with  an  aridity 
equal  to  that  of  the  Sahara.  For  the  traveller  the  countiy 
is  worse  even  than  the  Sahara.  For  hundreds  of  miles  at 
a  stretch  the  sandy  undulations  are  covered  with  the 
dreaded  spinif  ex,  or  porcupine  grass,  which  renders  it  im- 
possible to  walk  without  painful  precaution.  Again,  for 
hundreds  of  miles  is  found  the  dense  scntb  of  dwaxf 
eucalyptus,  covering  the  ground  like  the  rods  of  an  osier 
bed,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  hindering  all  view  of  the 
country,  and  rendering  it  necessary  literally  to  bore  one's 
way,  like  a  mole,  underground.  Then  come  acacia  scrubs, 
which  add  the  annoyance  of  sharp  prickles  to  those  of 
the  other  kinds.  Mr.  Giles  tells  us  that  horses  dread  the 
Triodia,  or  spinifex,  like  a  pestilenca  The  constant  prick- 
ing of  this  grass  causes  raw  and  bleeding  swellings  round 
their  feet ;  and  to  escape  from  it  they  will  prefer  to  force 
their  way  through  the  densest  scrubs,  where  the  ground  is 
soft  and  the  spinifex  does  not  grow.  Here  they  rush 
along,  tearing  the  coverings  off  their  loads,  and  frequently 
forcing  sticks  between  their  backs  and  their  saddles ;  then 
comes  a  frantic  crashing  through  the  scrub,  loads  are 
forced  off,  and  horses  are  lost  sight  of,  and  it  may  take 
hours  or  days  to  recover  them.  Nor  do  the  travellers 
escape ;  for  their  clothes  get  torn  and  ripped  to  pieces, 
and  their  bodies  scratched  and  often  seriously  wounded. 
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Sometiines  stdnging  ants  abound  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  wearied  explorer  can  get  no  rest     However  hot  and 
tired  he  may  be,  he  dare  not  lie  down  in  the  shade,  but 
must  remain  exposed  to  the  sun  or  lie  on  the  heated  soil^ 
in  order  to  escape  this  torment     In  other  parts  the  whole 
country  is  a  mass  of  angular  stones,  over  which  the 
tntveller  has  to  pass  for  days  together,  without  finding  a 
spot  of  easier  ground ;  while  in  some  districts  loose  sand 
is  heaped  up  in  ridges,  like  the  long  sweU  of  the  ocean, 
and  appearing  almost  as  intenninabla     Often,  after  pass- 
ing days  without  water,  when  at  length  it  is  discovered, 
it  turns  out  to  be  undrinkable  brine,  or  it  exists  in  such 
small  quantity  as  to  be  iuBrufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  both   men  and  horses  for  a  single  day.     Again,  the 
extreme  uncertainty  of  the  climate  and  rainfall  renders  it 
impossible  to  depend  on  the  accounts  of  previous  explorers 
in  the  same  district   Where  water  is  at  one  time  abundant 
and  herbage  luxuriant,  there  may  be  found  a  year  or  two 
later  a  bumt-up  desert   The  lake  described  by  one  traveller 
may  be  found  an  expanse  of  baked  mud  by  his  successor; 
while  where  one  marched  over  grassy  plains,  another  may 
be  stopped  by  inundations  which  cover  the  whole  country* 
Exploration,  for  mere  discovery's  sake,  has  now  done 
its  work  in  Australia,  and  the  rest  may  be  left  to  the 
unaided   expansion   of  agriculture   and  commerce.     So 
many  outlying  stations  are  already  occupied,   and   the 
overland  telegraph  affords  so  admirable  a  base  of  opera- 
tions, that  every  spot  available  for  settlement  will  be 
found  and  occupied  quite  as  quickly  as  desirable.     The 
work  that  has  been  already  done  in  so  inhospitable  a 
country  and  so  trying  a  climate  is  little  less  than  marvel- 
lous; and  the  story  of  Australian  exploration,  with  its 
episodes  of  heroism  and  martyrdom,  affords  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  undiminished  energies  of  our  countrymen  in 
their  southern  home. 
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Material  Progbess  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

13.  Orowth  of  the  Popidaticm. 

While  the  exploration  of  Australia  has  thus  rapidly 
gone  on,  every  available  part  of  the  country  has  been  con- 
verted to  the  uses  of  civilised  man,  at  a  rate  which  has 
sometimes  rivalled  that  of  the  Western  United  States. 
The  progress  at  first  was  comparatively  slow.  In  1788 
the  first  settlement,  at  Botany  Bay,  consisted  of  about 
1000  individuals,  and  in  1835  the  entire  European  popu- 
lation of  Australia,  with  Tasmania,  was  about  80,000.  By 
1851  it  had  increased  to  350,000 ;  when  the  discovery 
of  gold-fields  gave  an  enormous  impetus  to  emigration, 
and  subsequently  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
population  thence  increased  with  marvellous  speed,  and 
at  the  present  time  Australia  probably  contains  over 
2,750,000  inhabitants,  more  than  one-third  of  which 
(1,010,000)  are  congregated  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
colonies,  Victoria;  while  one-fifth  of  the  whole  (600,000) 
are  to  be  found  in  the  two  great  cities,  Melbourne  and 
Sidney  and  their  suburbs  within  the  10  miles  radius. 

14.  Agriculture. 

An  enormous  extent  of  the  whole  continent  is,  as  has 
been  shown,  absolutely  uninhabitable,  yet  seventy-five  mil- 
lion acres  of  Grown  lands  have  been  sold,  equalling  about 
one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country.  Of  this 
amount  more  than  six  miUion  acres  are  actually  under  cul- 
tivation, the  rest  being  devoted  to  grazing  purposes.  The 
great  agricultural  specialty  of  Australia  is  its  wool, 
the  produce  of  about  66  millions  of  sheep.  In  1878  the 
total  produce  of  wool  was  290  million  pounds;  and  its 
quality  is  so  fine  that  it  realises  the  highest  prices  in  the 
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Englisli  market,  and  reaches  an  annual  yalue  of  eighteen 
millions  sterling. 

Besides  sheep^  there  are  more  than  eight  millions  of 
cattle,  nearly  one  and  a  quarter  million  of  horses,  and  a 
million  of  pigs,  in  Australia ;  and  from  these  there  is  a 
great  export  of  hides,  tallow,  and  preserved  meats. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are  also  extensively 
grown.  In  1879  the  wheat  crop  amounted  to  about  28 
million  bushels ;  maize  to  6  million  bushels ;  potatoes 
to  304,000  tons;  hay  to  852,000  tons;  while  the  vine- 
yards produced  1,871,000  gallons  of  wine.  Tobacco  and 
sugar-cane  are  also  extensively  grown  in  suitable  parts  of 
the  country.  The  average  yield  of  the  various  crops  per 
acre  was  as  follows : — ^Wheat,  13*25  bushels;  oats,  31*44 
bushels;  barley,  25*51  bushels;  maize,  34*08  bushels; 
potatoes,  4*07  tons;  hay,  1*34  tons.  These  averages 
must,  however,  be  somewhat  reduced,  as  they  include 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  where,  owing  to  the  more 
favourable  climate,  the  crops,  especially  cereals  and  roots, 
are  considerably  finer  than  in  Australia  itself. 

15.  Mineral  Wealtfu 

Mining  forms  one  of  the  most  remunerative  branches 
of  industry.  South  Australia  contains  productive  copper 
mines.  New  South  Wales  extensive  coal  measures,  and 
especially  gold.  The  richest  gold-fields,  however,  are 
those  of  Victoria,  where  there  are  seven  mining  districts : 
Ballarat,  Beechworth,  Sandhurst,  Maryborough,  Casile- 
maine  or  Bendigo,  Ararat,  and  Gipps  Land.  Of  these  the 
most  productive  are  Ballarat,  Sandhurst,  and  Maryborough. 
Gold  has  also  been  discovered  in  Queensland,  which  claims 
to  be  as  rich  in  this  metal  as  the  sister  colonies.  Here 
the  principal  auriferous  region  lies  in  the  Peak  Downs, 
though  in  1876  rich  finds  were  also  made  in  the  neigh- 
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bourliood  of  Cooktovn.  Tfaii!  discorery  wae  followed  hy 
a  suddeD  "  rush,"  from  which  the  sanitary  etate  of  the 
place  suffered  very  mateiially.  Many  Cbineee  aie  also  at 
woric  OQ  the  Austasliao  gold-fields,  the  productiTeness  of 
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which,  however,  diminishes   from   year   to  year,  though 
many  fresh  mines  have  been  discovered  in  Queensland. 

Some  nine   or  ten  years  ago  the  "  diamond  fever " 
began  to  rage,  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
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sideiable  ntunber  of  diamonds  and  other  piedous  stones 
at  Mndgee^  in  New  South  Wales,  and  these  valuable  gems 
haye  since  been  found  in  Victoria  and  Queensland. 

Tin  occms  abundantly  in  Queensland,  and  less  pleoti- 
fall J  in  New  South  Wales,  Yictoiia^  and  Tasmania.  Iroii 
is  often  plentiful,  and  there  aie  also  mines  of  antimony, 
bismuth,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  manganese,  as  well  as  sulphur 
and  bitumen.  Coal  is  extensively  worked  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  it  is  also  abundant  in  Queensland. 

The  value  of  the  gold  obtained  at  the  various  Austra- 
lian gold-fields,  firom  1851  to  the  end  of  1879,  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  £277,000,000.  The  extent  of 
the  workings  in  other  metalliferous  ores  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  the  produce  of  copper  for  the  year  1876 
was  valued  at  nearly  £450,000 ;  and  that  of  tin  at  nearly 
£600,000;  while  the  annual  produce  of  the  coal-fields 
of  New  South  Wales  is  over  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
tons. 

16.  Commercial  Activity, 

The  trade  of  the  colonies  is  already  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing state,  and  continually  ^on  the  increase,  so  that  in 
this  respect  Australia  takes  a  foremost  position  among 
civilised  nations.  In  1880  the  imports  amounted  to 
£38,898,655,  and  the  exports  to  £42,513,476.  If  we 
compare  Australia  with  the  Canadian  Dominion,  as  the 
most  extensive  of  the  British  colonies,  we  find  that,  with 
a  much  greater  population,  the  exports  of  the  latter 
country  are  considerably  lower ;  so  that  while  Australia 
exports  nearly  £20  per  head,  Canada  exports  only  £4 :  7s. 
per  head.  It  is  true  that  Australia  has  gold ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  labour,  skill,  and  energy,  represented 
by  each  poimd's  worth  of  gold  obtained  from  the  mines, 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  required  for  the  production  of  any 
other  article  of  commerce.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the 
Australian  colonies  consists  of  about  1600  vessels,  reach- 
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ing  an  aggregate  of  220,000  tons ;  while  the  inward  and 
outwaid  entries  of  vessels  for  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  amounted,  in  1879,  to  a  tonnage  of  considerably 
over  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  each  way.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  Australian  colonies  for  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  over  thirteen  millions  and  three  quarteis 
sterling. 

17.  BaUways  and  Telegraphs, 

Up  to  the  epoch  of  the  gold  discovery  little  had  been 
done  towfiurds  facilitating  internal  communication  within 
the  several  colonies,  or  between  one  colony  and  another,  and 
much  loss  and  sufifering  resulted  from  the  absence  of  roads 
from  the  great  seaports  to  the  interior.  Excellent  roads 
now  traverse  most  of  the  colonies,  connecting  aU  the  chief 
towns  with  their  respective  capitals ;  the  navigable  riveis 
are  covered  with  steamers,  and  a  system  of  railways  is 
rapidly  being  extended  over  the  more  populous  portions  of 
the  country.  In  the  year  1886  there  were  in  Australia 
and  Tasmania  6305  miles  of  railroad  already  constructed, 
and  2150  miles  in  progress;  while  the  electric  telegraph 
has  received  a  still  greater  proportionate  development,  no 
less  than  28,700  miles  having  been  constructed  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1885.  All  the  colonies  are  now 
linked  to  each  other,  to  New  Zealand,  and,  by  the  (Overland 
telegraph,  with  the  mother-country  vid  Java  and  India 
Several  magnificent  lines  of  steamers  keep  up  frequent 
communication  with  Europe  and  America,  by  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  or  Suez  Canal  routes ;  while  others  connect  the 
several  colonies  with  each  other,  with  New  Zealand,  and 
with  the  Fiji  Islands  and  New  Caledonia.  Throughout 
all  the  colonies  a  postal  system,  modelled  on  that  of 
Great  Britain,  is  in  full  operation,  the  inland  postage  being 
generally  2d.,  while  money-order  offices  and  postal  savings- 
banks  are  scattered  abundantly  over  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  interior. 
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2.  Physical  Featwres, 

The  surface  of  this  colony  is  greatly  diversified.    A 
range  of  mountains  runs  parallel   to   the  coast  at  an 
average  distance   of  about  thirty  miles  from  it    The 
country  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  range  is  an  undulating 
plain  intersected  by  numerous  streams.     On  the  west  of 
the  mountains  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  elevated  table- 
lands, which  farther  west  sinks  into  vast  plains.    The 
coast  district  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
populous.     Its  rivers  periodically  overflow  their  banb, 
and  cover  the  adjacent  plains  with  a  rich  alluvial  deposit 
that  is  excessively  fertile,  so  that  crops  can  be  produced 
on  the  same  land  year  after  year  without  manure.  Beyond 
are  table-lands,  furrowed  here  and  there  with  precipitous 
valleys,  and  surmounted  by  several  groups  and  ranges  of 
mountain  heights.    Farther  west  the  land  gradually  sinb 
to  the  great  inland  plains  which  form  the  chief  pastuie- 
lands  of  the  colony. 

The  mountains  of  New  South  Wales  cover  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  though  their  elevation  is  not  great 
Far  in  the  interior,  near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
colony,  are  the  Grey  and  Stanley  Banges,  the  loftiest 
elevations  being  Mount  Anowsmith  and  Mount  LyeU, 
each  about  2000  feet  higL  These  form  the  western 
watershed  of  the  Darling  valley,  though,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case  in  Australia,  many  of  the  streams  dry  up  as  soon 
as  they  quit  the  mountains.  The  great  Dividing  Sange 
runs  in  a  general  direction  from  N.N.K  to  S.S.W.,  and  is 
very  broad.  It  consists  of  seven  main  divisions — (1) 
The  New  England  Bange,  on  the  north-east,  culminates  in 
Ben  Lomond,  5000  feet  high;  (2)  the  Liverpool  Bange, 
south  of  the  last,  and  extending  in  a  westerly  direction, 
reaches  a  height  of  4500  feet  in  Oxley's  Peak;  (3)  the 
Blue  Mountain  Bange,  to  the  west  of  Sydney,  and  which 
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long  fonned  an  impassable  barrier  to  tbe  interior,  only 
reaches  a  height  of  4100  feet  Then  follow  (4)  the  Cul- 
larin,  (5)  the  Goomck,  and  (6)  the  Manero  Banges,  all 
about  the  same  height ;  while  (7)  the  Muniong  or  Warra* 
gong  Sange,  forming  the  northern  extension  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps  of  Victoria,  culminates  in  Mount  Kosciusko, 
whose  summit  (7308  feet  high),  although  below  the 
actual  snow-line  for  the  latitude,  usually  retains  some 
patches  of  snow  throughout  the  year.  Farther  to  the  east 
lie  the  Coast  Banges,  generally  forming  the  edge  of  a  table^ 
land  upon  which  the  dividing  chain  is  based.  The  northern 
Cioast  Bange  reaches  a  height  of  6000  feet  at  Mount  Sear 
▼iew,  and  the  southern  culminates  in  Moimt  Budawung,  at 
an  elsTation  of  8800  feet.  There  are  also  many  isolated 
mountains,  which  reach  a  considerable  altitude. 

As  already  stated,  the  western  parts  of  the  colony 
consist  of  immense  level  plaina  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Liverpool  Plains,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  situated  between*  the  Liverpool  and  Hardwick 
Banges.  They  cover  an  area  of  about  17,000  square 
miles,  and  are  supposed  to  have  once  formed  the  bed  of  a 
vast  inland  lake,  the  hiUs  or  ridges  of  sandstone  or  basalt 
rising  from  them  like  islands.  They  are  but  scantily 
watered,  and  are  therefore  only  suitable  for  pasturage. 
Another  extensive  series  of  plains  is  known  as  the  Man* 
aroo  Plains  or  Brisbane  Downs,  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  colony,  near  the  sources  of  the  Murrumbidgee 
Biver.  They  form  an  undulating  plateau  of  rich  and 
fertile  soil,  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extending 
for  a  length  of  seventy  miles. 

All  the  rivers  of  New  South  Wales  take  their  rise  in 
the  great  Dividing  Bange,  or  in  some  portion  of  its 
northern  or  southern  extensions ;  and  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  groups — ^those  which  flow  eastward  into  the 
ocean,  and  those  that  flow  westward,  and  ultimately  join 
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the  Muiiay  Biver,  or  some  of  its  numerous  tributaries.  The 
eastern  rivers  have  comparatively  short  courses,  the  largest, 
the  Hawkesbury,  being  only  330  mUes  long.  They  flow 
rapidly  in  deep  channels,  varying  greatly  in  volume,  and 
are  subject  to  great  and  sudden  floods.  Several  of  them 
are  partially  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught,  but 
their  entrances  from  the  ocean  are  usually  difiicult  and 
dangerous.  Those  which  exceed  a  hundred  miles  in 
length  are,  the  Hawkesbury,  the  Hunter,  the  Shoalhaven, 
the  Clarence,  the  Mcu^leay,  the  Bichmond,  and  the  Man- 
ning. The  great  rivers  flowing  west  are  the  Dsurling,  the 
Lachlan,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  Murray,  with  many 
tributary  streams.  The  approximate  length  of  the 
Darling,  the  largest  and  most  westerly  of  these  rivers,  is 
about  850  miles,  without  taking  account  of  its  innumer- 
able smaller  windings;  but  its  numerous  tributaries, 
spreading  out  like  a  fan  over  the  northern  half  of  the 
colony,  drain  an  area  of  198,000  square  miles.  Next 
comes  the  Lachlan,  whose  sources  approach  within  sixty 
miles  of  the  east  coast,  and  which  has  a  course  about  500 
miles  in  length.  Farther  south  the  Murrumbidgee  sends 
its  branches  to  the  east  of  the  Australian  Alps  till  its 
sources  in  the  Gooruck  Bange  are  only  thirty  miles  from 
the  coast  The  Murray  itself,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  colony,  rises  near  Mount  Kosciusko  in 
the  Muniong  Bange  of  the  Australian  Alps.  These  rivers 
are  all  navigated  at  certain  seasons  by  small  steamers, 
which  reach  Albury  on  the  Murray,  Wagga  Wagga  on  the 
Murrumbidgee,  and  Fort  Bourke  on  the  Darling.  No  less 
than  seven  tributaries  of  these  rivers  are  from  350  to  750 
mUes  long,  the  largest  of  these,  the  Macquarie,  passing 
by  Bathurst  122  miles  west  of  Sydney. 

The  coast-line  of  New  South  Wales,  although  almost 
straight  in  general  outline,  is  broken  up  in  detail  so  as  to 
present  a  number  of  important  capes  and  headlands,  and 
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many  remarkable  bays  and  inlets ;  Port  Jackson  being  one 
of  the  safest,  deepest^  and  finest  harbonis  in  the  world. 
The  lakes  are  really  of  little  importance,  although  Lake 
George,  situated  on  a  table-land  of  the  Dividing  Sange  at 
an  elevation  of  2129  feet,  makes  an  imposing  appearance 
on  the  map,  being  25  miles  long  by  8  miles  wide.  It  is, 
however,  very  shallow,  and  at  intervals  of  a  number  of 
years  altogether  dries  up,  so  that  cattle  can  pasture  all 
over  it.  Having  no  outlet,  it  has  saline  deposits  which 
render  its  water  undrinkable.  Lake  Bathurst  is  a  smaller 
lake  in  the  vicinity ;  and  the  only  other  lakes  are  in  the 
lowlands,  and  are  rather  depressions  subject  to  being  filled 
by  floods  than  true  lakes. 

The  scenery  of  New  South  Wales  cannot,  on  the  whole, 
be  termed  beautiful,  owing  to  the  monotony  of  the  vege- 
tation, the  vastness  of  the  plains,  and  the  frequent  aridity 
of  extensive  areas,  yet  it  contains  certain  features  of 
remarkable  beauty.  Pirst  among  these  stands  Port  Jack- 
son, the  harbour  of  Sydney,  which  for  variety,  extent,  and 
picturesque  combioations,  rivals,  if  it  does  not  surpass, 
the  celebrated  harbour  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  Mr.  Anthony 
TroUope — a  man  not  given  to  enthusiastic  praise — speaks 
of  it  as  "  so  inexpressibly  lovely  that  it  makes  a  man  ask 
himself  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  move 
his  household  gods  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  in 
order  that  he  might  look  on  it  as  long  as  he  can  look  at 
anything."  Some  of  the  estates  and  pleasure-grounds  on 
its  shores,  he  adds,  are  perfect  They  leave  nothing  for 
the  imagination  to  add.  Less  known,  but  almost  equally 
remarkable,  is  the  scenery  of  the  Hawkesbury  Biver,  which 
surpasses  in  natural  beauty  the  finest  parts  of  the  Ilhin& 
Oovett'sLeap,  on  the  route  from  Sydney  to  Bathurst,  ia  a 
ravine  or  chasm  of  unsurpassed  grandeur,  and  it  possesses 
a  waterfall  superior  to  the  StaubbacL  The  district  of  lUa- 
warra,  about  40  miles  south  of  Sydney,  is  remarkable  for 
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its  picturesqneness  in  rock  and  ravine,  and  the  almost 
tropical  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation ;  while  many  paits 
of  the  mountain  ranges  are  grand  and  imposing. 

3.  Climate,  Natural  History,  arid  Oeology, 

The  climate  of  New  South  Wales  has  already  been 
Sufficiently  described  in  our  account  of  the  dunate  of 
Australia  generally.  It  varies  greatly  according  to  lati- 
tude and  distance  from  the  sea.  The  interior  plains  aie 
excessively  dry,  while  the  coast  districts  have  abundant 
rains.  The  winters  are  very  nuld;  and«  though  the 
summer  heats  are  great,  sunstrokes  are  far  less  numerous 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  hot  winds  of  the  warm 
season  are  annoying,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  unhealthy ; 
while  storms  and  electrical  disturbances  are  comparatively 
rara 

New  South  Wales  exhibits  in  perfection  the  special 
flora  and  fauna  of  Eastern  as  contrasted  with  Western 
Australia.  The  beautiful-  genus  epacris,  the  representa* 
tive  of  the  heath  tribe  in  Australia,  is  especially  abundant, 
as  are  the  acacias  and  the  eucalypti,  or  gum  trees. 
Among  native  Australian  animals  kangaroos  of  various 
species  still  abound,  together  with  bandicoots,  wombats, 
native  opossums,  and  the  koala,  or  native  bear,  as  well  as 
the  curious  duck-billed  platypus.  Birds  are  numerous 
and  varied,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Australian  fauna  is 
well  represented,  while  many  remarkable  species  are 
almost  peculiar  to  this  colony  and  Queensland.  Such 
are  the  beautiful  and  imique  lyre-bird  {Menura  superba), 
the  gorgeously-coloured  ground-thrush  (Pitta  strqntans), 
the  curious  bower-birds,  the  golden  Sericulus  awrenA,  the 
large  cuckoo-like  Scythrops,  the  fine  crested  pigeon  {LopTuh 
laimus  antarcticm),  the  brush-turkey  {TaUgaUa  lathami), 
and  many  others.     To  give  any  adequate  picture  of  the 
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natural  historj  of  tbds  colony,  it  wonld  be  necessaiy  to 
emuneiate  almost  all  the  peculiar  Australian  gionps, 
because  almost  all  are  here  represented.  The  reader  is 
theiefoie  referred  back  to  the  third  chapter  of  this 
Yolame  for  further  details  on  this  subject 

Otology, — The  mountain  ridges  and  table-lands  of 
New  South  Wales  consist  mainly  of  the  older  Palseozoic 
formations,  pierced  and  rent  by  intrusive  igneous  rocks  of 
yarioos  ages.  The  older  settled  districts  of  the  east 
coast  lie  mostly  on  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  formation, 
or  on  newer  deposits  of  Mesozoic  age ;  while  the  great 
western  plains  and  yaUeys  are  almost  wholly  Tertiary 
sandstone,  or  more  recent  deposits,  with  intervening  areas 
covered  by  overflows  of  igneous  trap  rock.  The  oldest 
sedimentary  rocks  are  Silurian,  consisting  of  crystalline 
sandstones  and  limestones.  Their  strike  is  in  a  meri- 
dional direction,  and  the  quartz  veins,  or  **  ree£s  **  as  they 
are  locally  termed,  running  north  and  south  for  miles, 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  wandering  bushman. 

These  Silurian  rocks  form  the  bed  on  which  the 
gold-bearing  gravels  are  deposited,  while  its  quartz  veins 
or  reefs  form  the  matrix  from  which  the  gold  of  the 
drifto  has  been  derived.  These  reefs  are  worked  by 
means  of  deep  mines,  and  fumiBh  the  larger  part  of  the 
gold  now  procured.  Granitic  rocks  of  various  kinds  are 
abundant^  and  are  believed  to  be  generally  of  later  date 
than  the  Palseozoic  rocks.  Syenite  forms  the  summit  of 
Kosciusko,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  colony  and  in 
Australia.  Gk)ld  occurs  in  granite,  both  in  quartz  veins 
and  in  beds  of  iron  pyrites ;  while  the  tin  of  Kew  Eng- 
land is  all  derived  from  granita 

The  carboniferous  rocks  cover  an  immense  area>  and 
are  largely  coal-bearing,  so  that  the  coal-fields  of  New 
South  Wsdes  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
These   deposits  were   once   thought   to   belong   to   the 
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Secondary  formation,  but  they  are  now  ascertained  to  be 
Pala&ozoiCi  and  to  correspond  to  the  true  coal  of  Britain. 
Cannel  coal  and  mineral  oils  a^  also  produced  by  these 
carboniferous  rocks.  The  Secondary  formation  is  scantUy 
represented  by  small  patches  of  tries  at  the  Qaience 
Biver,  and  by  some  coal-bearing  beds  near  ParamatteL 

Tertiary  deposits  are  almost  unknown  in  the  east, 
while  to  the  west  of  the  Dividing  Bange  they  cover  enor- 
mous areas,  forming  in  many  places  ranges  of  flat-topped 
sandstone  hills,  There  are  also  immense  deposits  of 
sands,  gravels,  marls,  and  days,  of  late  Tertiary  or  Post- 
tertiary  age ;  and  these  descend  far  below  the  present 
level  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  a  well  sunk  at  BiUe- 
bong,  on  a  tributaiy  of  the  Lachlan  Biver,  which  passed 
for  160  feet  through  such  deposits  without  reaching  any 
older  rocks.  More  recent  still  are  the  deposits  of  drift 
and  boulders,  with  the  red  earth  deposited  in  caves,  which 
has  yielded  abundance  of  remarkable  fossils,  as  already 
described  in  our  account  of  the  geology  of  Australia. 

Igneous  rocks  occur  abundantly,  and  of  all  ages,  firom 
the  basalt  of  the  Palseozoic  formation  to  the  products  of 
volcanoes  of  Post-tertiary  age.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  Dividing  Bange  columnar  basalt  is  abundant,  and  is 
found  as  high  as  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  Greenstone 
dykes  cut  through  granite  at  Naas  Valley,  and  alter  sand- 
stone to  quartzite  at  Mount  Tennant  Trachyte  crowns 
the  summit  of  Mount  Lindesay.  Igneous  dykes  at  Illa- 
warra,  Murrundi,  and  other  places,  have  changed  oobI 
into  coke.  Great  outflows  of  basalt  occur  at  most  of  the 
gold-fields.  Volcanic  ashes  are  found  at  Mount  Lindesay. 
The  number  of  true  volcanic  cones  and  craters  is  much 
fewer  than  in  Victoria,  nor  are  there  any  so  perfect  No 
active  volcano  is  known  to  exist  in  the  colony. 
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4.  Colonisation,  Popvlation,  etc. 

Originating  as  a  penal  settlement  at  Botany  Bay  in 
1788,  the  colony  at  fiist  made  little  progress,  so  that  in 
1825  the  total  population  was  only  33,675.  In  the 
next  nine  years  it  nearly  doubled,  being  66,212  in  1834 ; 
but  folly  one-third  of  this  number  were  convicts.  The 
early  governors  were  often  despotic,  and  persons  were 
liable  to  disabilities,  and  even  to  prosecution  for  the  too 
free  expression  of  their  religious  or  political  opinions. 
In  1836,  however,  all  such  disabilities  were  abolished,  the 
inmiigration  of  free  settlers  was  encouraged,  and  the  country 
rapidly  increased  in  prosperity.  In  1840  transportation 
was  abolished,  at  which  time  the  population  had  reached 
129,463.  In  1850  it  was  265,603  ;  and  the  following 
year  Victoria  was  established  as  a  separate  colony  taking 
away  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  total  population. 
The  gold  discoveries  at  this  time  diverted  the  stream  of 
emigration  to  Melbourne,  and  it  took  four  years  to  bring 
up  the  numbers  of  the  population  to  that  of  the  date  of 
separation.  Notwithstanding  the  rivalry  of  the  sister 
colony,  and  the  superior  attraction  of  its  gold-fields,  New 
South  Wales  continued  to  increase ;  and  although  in  1859 
Queensland  was  taken  from  it,  with  28,000  inhabitants, 
its  population  immediately  afterwards,  in  1860,  was 
348,546.  This  has  since  increased  with  almost  equal 
rapidity,  and  at  the  last  census  taken  in  April  1881, 
amounted  to  740,836.  Besides  the  colonies  which  have 
been  actually  separated  from  New  South  Wales,  it  has 
sent  considerable  portions  of  its  population  to  the  newer 
settlements  in  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  standing 
in  some  respects  in  the  place  of  a  mother  country  to  aU 
the  other  Australian  colonies.  When  this  is  taken  into 
account,  the  steady  growth  of  its  population  must  be  con- 
sidered as  highly  satisfactory.     There  is  no  such  mixture 
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of  races  heie  as  in  some  of  the  other  colonies.  The  Chinese 
number  about  7000  or  8000,  many  of  whom  are  market 
gardeners  or  domestic  servants.  Polynesians  have  been 
introduced  as  labourers,  but  the  experiment  was  unsuooess- 
fill,  and  there  are  at  present  very  few  in  the  colony.  The 
indigenous  inhabitants  are  few  in  number,  and  are  rapidly 
dying  out  In  1886  the  estimated  total  population  was 
over  a  million. 

5.  Prodtidions,  Trade,  Shipping,  etc. 

The  great  staple  productions  of  New  South  Wales  aie 
wool,  gold,  and  coal ;  and  in  the  first  and  last  it  is  pre- 
eminent over  all  the  other  colonies.  In  1880  the  nuni- 
ber  of  sheep  was  35,899,547,  exceeding  the  number  in 
all  the  rest  of  Australia.  The  wool  of  New  South  Wales 
is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world,  the  choicest  breeds 
of  Europe  having  been  introduced ;  while  the  diy  climate, 
the  peculiar  vegetation,  the  genial  temperature,  and  the 
absence  of  beasts  of  prey,  all  feivour  its  development 
In  1829  only  71,299  lbs.  of  wool  were  exported, 
while  in  1878  it  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
111,833,000  lbs.,  an  increase  of  a  sixteen  hundred-fold 
in  fifty-mne  years.  Accessory  products  are  tallow,  skins, 
and  preserved  meat.  In  1880  the  export  of  tallow  was 
252,826  cwt,  more  than  400,000  sheep  being  boiled 
down  to  produce  it  Hides  and  leather  in  the  same 
year  realised  £383,000.  Meat-preserving  was  com- 
menced only  in  1862  by  salting;  the  tinning  process 
only  began  in  1866,  and  the  freezing  still  later.  The 
total  exports  of  wool,  tallow,  meat,  and  live  stock  in  1880 
amounted  to  £9,541,442. 

The  devotion  to  pastoral  pursuits  implied  by  these 
large  figures  has  led  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  agricul- 
ture, so  that  the  colony  stiU  imports  flour  to  supplement 
its  own  wheat  crop.     This,  however,  is  partly  due  to  the 
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population  entirely  sabsisting  on  wheat  flour,  while  the 
country  is  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  maize,  which 
is  actually  produced  in  much  greater  quantity,  but  is  only 
used  as  food  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs.  Tobacco,  sugar, 
and  wine,  are  also  produced  in  considerable  quantities ; 
and  these  articles  will  probably  soon  show  a  great  increase, 
as  the  dimate  and  soil  seem  eminently  adapted  to  them 
alL  In  1885,  41  million  pounds  of  sugar  were  produced, 
and  555,000  gallons  of  wine.  The  climate  is  equally 
suitable  to  sericulture,  and  sUk  will  soon  be  added  to  the 
exports  from  New  South  Wales. 

Grold  was  found  at  Port  Macquaiie  as  early  as  1840, 
and  subsequently  at  several  other  places,  but  the  first 
''gold-field"  was  announced  in  1851  at  Ophir,  on 
Summerhill  Creek,  not  far  from  Bathurst  Almost  im- 
mediately other  gold-fields  were  discovered  all  along  the 
great  central  range  of  mountains,  and  a  period  of  the 
wildest  excitement  followed.  There  are  now  about  eighty 
gold-fields  in  the  colony,  giving  emplojrment  to  22,000 
miners.  In  1852,  962,873  ounces  were  produced,  and 
the  yield  has  never  since  been  so  high.  In  1885  it  was 
100,667  ounces.  In  1885  there  were  in  the  colony 
5911  miners — one-third  engaged  in  quartz  mining,  and 
two-thirds  in  alluvial ;  and  Uie  ^total  yield  of  gold  in  the 
33  years  since  1851  has  reached  the  value  of  36  millions 
sterling.  The  gold  fields  are  most  numerous  and  produc- 
tive in  the  western  districts. 

Copper  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Orange  district^ 
Monaro,  and  several  other  localities^  but  is  not  yet  ex- 
tensively worked.  Silver-lead  is  found  on  the  Yass  Siver, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Murrumbidgee  and  in  other 
places,  and  cinnabar  has  been  raised  near  the  Cudgegong 
River.  Iron  is  abundant,  but  is  not  much  worked  owing 
to  the  cost  of  carriage.  The  Fitzroy  mine  on  the  Nattai 
Biver,  in  Camden  County,  has,  however,  been  sold  for 
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£60,00  0.  Tin  has  recently  been  worked  in  New  England, 
near  the  Queensland  border,  and  has  proved  very  rich,  and 
in  1885  £415,626  worth  was  exported.  Diamonds  are 
found  in  the  tin  streams,  and  in  some  places  they  average 
six  to  each  ton  of  wash-dirt 

The  most  really  valuable  of  all  the  mineral  products 
of  New  South  Wales  is  undoubtedly  the  coal,  which  occurs 
in  great  profusion  amd  of  excellent  quality,  is  capable  of 
vast  extension,  and  is  the  needful  basis  of  so  many  other 
industries.  The  coal-fields  extend  over  an  area  of  ten 
million  acres,  and  in  1884  the  coal  raised  was  2,878,863 
tons.  There  aie  also  vast  deposits  of  kerosene  shale  at 
Maitland  and  in  the  Illawarra  district,  and  £44,724 
worth  was  raised  in  1880.  Plumbago  and  meerschaum 
have  also  been  discovered;  while  limestone,  slate,  and 
granite  are  abundant. 

The  only  manufactured  articles  exported  from  New 
South  Wales  appear  to  be  cheese  and  butter,  sugar,  tallow, 
preiserved  meats,  and  wine.  In  the  year  1885  the  exports 
to  the  United  Elingdom  amounted  to  £7,155,870;  but 
the  total  exports  were  £16,541,745,  there  being  a  very 
large  trade  with  the  other  colonies  of  Australia,  as  well  as 
with  India  and  foreign  countriea 

The  shipping  consists  largely  of  steamers  pljing  along 
the  coasts  and  up  the  rivers.  The  number  of  vessels 
registered  in  New  South  Wales  was  573  in  1876,  with 
an  aggregate  measurement  of  72,112  tons.  Sixty  vessels 
of  3465  tons  were  built  in  1876,  and  sixty-five  of  3792 
tons  in  1885.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  between 
Sydney  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  well  as  with  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  California. 

6.  Hoods,  RaUvmys,  and  Telegraphs. 

Compared  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  colony  and  the 
energy  of  its  people,  the  roads  seem  exceedingly  deficient 
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There  weie  in  1873  only  604  miles  of  properly  oon- 
stracted  roads^  almost  all  of  which  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns,  and  in  addition  1265  miles  in  process  of  con- 
stroction,  most  of  which  had  then  been  simply  cleared  of 
forest  Long  journeys  are  made  over  these  cleared  tracks 
with  tolerable  speed  and  regularity  in  dry  weather ;  but 
where  there  is  much  traffic  these  roads  become  a  succession 
of  mud-holes  in  the  wet  season,  and  where  possible  detours 
have  to  be  made  through  the  uncleared  ground  Begular 
stage  coaches  travel  along  these  roads  by  day  and  night, 
passing  in  and  out  through  the  trees,  up  and  down  across 
the  creeks,  sticking  here  and  there  in  the  mud,  and  some- 
times upsetting,  in  which  case  the  passengers  often  have 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  bush  as  best  they  can.  The 
average  pace  of  such  coaches  is  about  six  miles  an  hour. 
The  deficiency  of  roads  is  due  in  part  to  the  high  price  of 
labour,  and  in  part  to  the  vast  distances  to  be  traversed 
in  every  direction.  It  must  be  considered  also  that,  till 
the  gold  discoveries  in  1861,  the  country  was  too  thinly 
peopled  and  the  revenue  too  small  to  admit  of  much  ex- 
penditure on  roads,  and  during  the  excitement  of  the 
gold  fever  it  was  found  that  an  enormous  traffic  could  be 
maintained  to  the  remotest  diggiogs  often  without  any 
roads  at  alL  Just  at  that  time  too  the  Grovemment  had 
begun  to  construct  railways,  and  in  these  a  large  amount 
of  capital  has  been  invested. 

The  first  railway  was  commenced  in  1860,  and  by 
the  end  of  1876,  437  miles  were  in  operation,  having  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  £7,000,000.  In  December 
1885,  1732  nules  were  open,  and  374  miles  more  were 
under  contract  to  be  completed  within  the  next  three  years. 
The  net  earnings  of  these  lines  paid  a  fair  interest  on 
the  capital  expended.  The  most  important  line  is  that  in 
a  south-west  direction  from  Sydney  through  Goulbum  to 

L 
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Wagga-Wagga  at  the  head  of  the  Muiminbridge  navi- 
gation,  with  a  continiiation  to  Albury  on  the  Victorian 
frontier  which  now  completes  the  railway  communication 
between  Sydney  and  Melbouma  It  is  also  extended 
westward  to  Hay  on  the  Mnrmmhidgee  Biver,  with 
branches  to  Jerilderie  and  Oundagai  Another  line  runs 
from  Sydney  across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Bathurst,  now 
extended  to  Dubbo  and  to  Bourke  on  the  Darling  River, 
503  miles  from  Sydney.  In  the  north  there  is  a  line 
from  Newcastle  to  Mumirundi  now  extended  to  Tenter- 
field,  passing  through  a  fine  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
mining  district  The  gauge  of  all  the  great  lines  is  4  fert 
8^  inches,  like  that  of  the  British  railways.  The  trunk 
line  from  Sydney  to  Paramatta  (14  miles)  is  double,  but 
from  this  point  the  western  and  southern  extensions  are 
single  Unes.  The  western  line  over  the  Blue  Mountains 
was  a  great  feat  of  engineering,  as  there  is  only  one  avail- 
able route,  and  the  line  has  to  be  zigzagged  up  amd  down, 
with  gradients  sometimes  of  1  in  30  ;  and  is  often  carried 
along  the  face  of  precipices,  necessitating  countless  bridges^ 
viaducts,  and  tunnels.  The  traveller  over  this  line 
obtains  magnificent  views  of  mountain  sceneiy,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  line  in  many  places,  the  gorges 
£md  waterfalls,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  (rovett's 
Leap,  the  Katoomba  and  Wentworth  falls,  the  Glens  at 
Lawson,  and  many  others,  are  wild  and  grand  in  the 
extreme. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  also  well  developed  in  New 
South  Wales,  1 9,864  miles  of  wire  having  been  constructed 
up  to  the  end  of  1886.  It  is  carried  to  every  important 
place  in  the  colony,  and  is  being  constantly  extended 
There  is  also  communication  with  Victoria  and  South 
Australia,  and  a  submarine  cable  to  New  Zealand. 
Colonial  telegrams  are  charged  Is.  for  ten  words;  to 
other  Australian  colonies,  2s.     A  telegram  can  also  be 
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forwarded  from  Sydney  to  London,  vid  Port  Darwin,  at 
the  rate  of  10a  8d.  per  word. 

7.  Political  and  CivU  Divisions. 

The  first-settled  portion  of  New  South  Wales  was 
divided  into  twenty  counties,  containing  about  a  million 
acres  each,  and  being  generally  about  40  miles  in  width 
by  60  or  70  ia  lengdi.  Nearly  a  hundred  other  coun- 
ties have  since  been  formed,  some  of  which  are  consider- 
ably larger,  and  there  is  a  portion  of  the  Biverina  and 
Albert  districts  in  the  west  still  undivided.  Those 
portions  of  the  countiy  beyond  the  original  twenty  coun- 
ties are  divided  into  thirteen  pastoral  districts  as  follows : 
Albert,  comprising  the  extieme  north-western  portion  of 
the  colony,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  arid  plains 
in  which  the  streams  from  the  mountain  ranges  lose 
themselves.  It  has  an  area  of  about  60,000  square 
miles.  Wabbego,  in  the  north,  has  an  area  of  about 
10,000  square  miles.  Clabencb  in  the  extreme  north- 
east, contains  about  6000  square  miles.  Macleat,  on 
the  north-east  coast,  is  small,  containing  only  3180  square 
nules.  Nsw  England,  in  the  north,  is  a  fine  and  varied 
table-land  containing  13,100  square  miles.  Bligh,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Macquarie  Biver,  has  7800  square 
miles.  Liverpool  Plains,  more  to  the  north,  has  an 
area  of  16^910  square  miles.  Gwydib,  on  the  northern 
boojidary,  has  11,076  square  miles.  Wellington,  to 
the  west  of  the  Macquarie  Biver,  has  an  area  of  16,696 
square  miles.  Lachlan,  in  the  south-west,  has  an  area 
of  2  2,8  0  0  square  miles.  Muebuhbidgee,  on  the  southern 
boundary,  has  2  6,8  9  7  square  nules.  Daelino,  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  colony,  extends  to  60,000  square 
miles.  MoNABO  is  a  high  table-land  in  the  south,  and  not 
far  from  the  east  coast     It  contains  8335  square  miles. 
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The  counties  being  so  nnmeroiis,  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  give  them  in  alphabetical  order,  adding  the 
general  position  and  the  names  of  two  of  the  adjacent 
counties.  This  will  enable  our  readers  easily  to  find  any 
county  on  the  map,  and  thus  more  readily  discover  any 
town  or  place  which  they  know  to  be  situated  in  a  certain 
county. 

• 

lAst  of  CaurUiea  in  New  South  Wales. 

1.  Abotlb.    South-east.    Joins  Murray  and  St.  Vincent  comities 

Chief  town,  QoulbTim. 

2.  ARBiLWATTA.    North-east,  on  the  Queensland  boondaiy.    Joins 

Stapyltou  and  Burnett  counties. 

3.  AsHBURNHAH.     Central      Joins  Cunningham   and  Bathunt 

counties,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Lachlan  iiTer. 

4.  AucKLAin).     South-east  comer  of  the  colony.     Chief  town, 

Eden. 

5.  Babadinb.    North  central    Joins  Leichardt  and  White  coun- 

ties, and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Peel  river. 

6.  Bathubst.    East  central  Joins  Roxburgh  and  Geoigiana  conn- 

ties,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Upper  T.fti>>iUn 
river.     Chief  town,  Bathurst 

7.  Benabba.    North,   on  Queensland  boundary.    Joins  Stapyl- 

ton  and  Finch  counties. 

8.  Bebssfobd.     South-east     Joins  Dampier  and  Wallace  comi- 

ties ;    contains  the  Maneroo  plains  and  sources   of  Uie 
Murrumbidgee  river. 

9.  Blioh.    CentraL    Joins  Lincoln  and  Phillip  oountiee^  and  has 

the  Liverpool  range  on  the  north. 

10.  Blaxland.    CentraL    Joins  Dowling  and  Frankland  counties, 

and  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lachlan  river. 

11.  Bland.    South  centraL    Joins  Monteagle  and  BourkeccnmtieB, 

and  is  about  200  miles  west  of  Sydney. 

1 2.  Boubkb.     South.    Joins  Clarendon  and  Mitchell  counties,  and 

is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Murrumbidgee  river. 

13.  BoTD.     South.    Joins  Waradgery  and  Tirana  counties,  and  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Murrumbidgee  river. 

14.  Bbibbane.    East  centraL    Joins  Hunter  and  Phillip  counties, 

and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Liverpool  range  of 
mountains. 

15.  BucoLEUCH.     South-east    Joins  Cowley  and  Winyard  conn- 
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tiefl.  Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mitrmmbidgee, 
and  is  trayersed  by  the  Timnl  range,  an  extension  of  the 
Australian  Alps. 

16.  BucKLAND.     East  central    Joins  Pottinger  and  Brisbane  conn- 

ties,  and  lies  in  the  angle  between  the  Liveipool  and  Peel 
ranges, 

17.  BuLLEB.    North-east,  on  Queensland  boundary.    Contains  the 

sources  of  the  Richmond  and  Clarence  rivers. 

18.  BusNETT.     North-east     Joins  Arawatta  and  Mnrchison  coun- 

ties. Lies  about  150  miles  from  the  coast  and  30  from  the 
Queensland  boundary. 

19.  Gadxll.      South.      On  Victoria  boundary,  midway  between 

Albury  and  the  mouth  of  the  Lachlan  river. 

20.  Caira.     South-west.     At  the  junction  of  the  Tiachlan  and 

Murray  rivers. 

21.  Cakbklsgo.    North-centraL    Joins  Qregory  and  Cowper,  and 

is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bogan  river. 

22.  Camden.     South-central,  on  coast     Chief  towns,  Camden  and 

Picton.     Traversed  by  the  southern  railway  from  Sydney. 

23.  Olabsnob.    North,  on  coast    Traversed  by  the  Clarence  river. 

Chief  town,  Qrafton. 

24.  Clabendok.     South.    Joins  Winyard  and  Bourke  counties. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Murrumbidgee  river,  and  tra- 
versed by  the  southern  railway  from  Sydney  to  Wagga 
Wagga. 

25.  Clabex.    North-east     Joins  Qresham  and  Sandon  counties. 

Situated  in  New  England,  50  miles  from  the  coast 

26.  Clivx.    North-east,  on  Queensland  boundary,  80  miles  from 

the  coast 

27.  Clyde.    North.    Joins  Narran  and  Cooper  counties,  and  is 

situated  in  the  angle  between  the  Bogan  and  Darling  rivers. 

28.  Cook.    East    Joins  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.    Bounded 

on  the  west  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  traversed  by  the 
western  railway  from  Sydney. 

29.  OooFEB.     South.    Joins  Bourke  and  Boyd  counties.     Bounded 

on  the  south  by  the  Murrumbidgee  river,  and  is  about  300 
miles  Wil.W.  from  Sydney. 

30.  OouBALUX.    North.    Joins  Stapylton  and  Benarba  counties. 

Traversed  by  the  Gwydir  river,  a  branch  of  the  Upper 
Darling. 

31.  OowLEY.    South-east    Joins  Murray  and  Beresford  counties. 

Traversed  by  the  Upper  Murrumbidgee  river,  and  about 
170  miles  south-west  of  Sydney. 
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32.  CowpBB.     North-centraL     JoinB  Clyde  and  Yanda   oonnties, 

and  ia  eitoated  south  of  the  Bogan  and  Darling  liveiB. 

33.  CuMBEBLAin).    South-central,  on  coast    Chief  town,  Sydney. 

34.  CuNNtNQHAic     Central    Joins  Kennedy  and  Qipps  counties. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Tiachlan  river,  and  is  about 
200  miles  WJNT.W.  of  Sydney. 

35.  Dakpisb.     South,  on  coast.     Bounded  on  the  west  by  the 

QouTock  range  of  mountainSb 

36.  Darliko.    North-east    Joins  Hardinge  and  Inglia  counties. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hardwicke  mountains,  and 
contains  the  northern  sources  of  the  Peel  river. 

37.  DsKHAM.     North.    Joins  Finch  and  Benarba  counties,  and  is 

situated  in  the  angle  between  the  Peel  and  Darling  riven. 

38.  DsNiBON.     South,  on  Victoria   boundary,  midway  between 

Albury  and  Echuca. 

39.  DowuKG.    South-centraL    Joins  Bkzland  and  Gippa  counties, 

and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lachlan  river. 

40.  Dbakb.     North  of  New  England,  dose  to  Queensland.    Tit- 

versed  by  the  Clarence  river. 

41.  DuDLBT.    North  of  Port  Macquarie,  on  coast    Traversed  bj 

the  Madeay  river. 

42.  DuBHAU.      East      Joins    Gloucester    and    Northumberlani 

Bounded  on  west  and  south  by  the  Hunter  river. 

43.  EwENHAB.     Central      Joins    lincoln    and    Ozley   counties. 

Situated  between  the  Macquarie  and  Castlereagh  rivers. 

44.  Finch.    North-central,  on  Queensland  boundary,  west  of  the 

Darling  river, 

45.  FnzitoY.     North,  on  coast^  a  little  south  of  the   Cbiienee 

river. 

46.  FiiiNDXBB.    CentraL    Joins  Ozley  and  Cunningham  counties, 

and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bogan  river. 

47.  FoBBES.    South-centraL    Joins  Bathurst  and  Gipps  oounties, 

and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lachlan  river. 

48.  Fbanklin.      West-centraL      Joins     Blazland    and    Wa^een 

counties,  and  is  situated  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the 
Lower  Tjachlan  river. 

49.  Gbobgiana.    East    Joins  Westmoreland  and  Aigyle.    Bounded 

on  the  east  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  Tjachlan  river. 

50.  GiFPS.     CentraL    Joius  Cunningham  and  Bland  counties,  and 

is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lachlan  river. 

51.  GiiOUOEBTEB.    Central,  on  coast,  and  extends  from  the  month 

of  the  Hunter  to  the  Manning  river. 
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51  GoBDOir.    OentraL   JoinB  Lmooln  and  Aahbtmihaiii.    Bounded 
on  the  north  tj  the  upper  coune  of  the  Maeqnarie  river. 

53.  GouoH.     Noith-east,  in  New  England.     Joins    dive    and 

Hardioge  conntieai    Contains  the  aonrcea  of  the  Severn  and 
Madn^^  riversL 

54.  QouLBUBH.    Sonth,  on  Victoria  boondaiyy  at  the  head  of  the 

Miimy  navigation. 

55.  QowBH.    CentzaL    Joina  Lincoln  and  Napier  oonntieB.    lies 

south  of  the  Arbnthnot  range^and  west  of  the  aonrcea  <^  the 
Gaatlereagh  river. 

56.  Gbioobt.    North-centraL    Joina    Leichardt  and  Gambellego 

countiefl^  and  is  traveraed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Maeqnarie 
river. 

57.  Gbebhail    North-eaat,  in  New  England,  near  the  coast    Is 

traversed  by  the  aonthem  feeders  of  the  Clarence  river. 

58.  GiTSDXBBOOKA.    North-west,  on  Queensland  boundaryi  north  of 

the  Darling  and  east  of  the  Warrego  rivers. 

59.  Habdsn.    South-east    Joins  King  and  Clarendon  oountiee, 

and  is  traveraed  by  the  southern  railway  from  Sydney  to 
Wagga  Wagga. 

60.  Habdinob.    North-east     Joins  Qough  and  Murehison  countiea 

Situated  west  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  contains  the  sources 
of  the  Gwydir  river. 

61.  Hawsb.      East      Joins    Maoquarie    and    Durham    counties. 

Contains  the  northern  sources  of  the  Manning  river. 

62.  HuiGL    South,  on  Victoria  boundary,  west  of  Albury,  on  the 

Murray. 

63.  HuNTXB.     East     Joins  Northumberland  and  Cook  counties. 

Bounded  by  the  Qoulbum  and  Hunter  rivers  on  the  north. 

64.  LfGUB.      North-east      Joins    Darling  and    Pairy  counties. 

Situated  west  of  the  Darling  range,  and  north  of  the  Peel 
river. 

65.  Jaioson.    North.    Joins  Couxallie  and  Durham.    Situated  on 

the  north  bank  of  the  Peel  river. 

66.  ExHNEDY.  Central  Joins  Narromie  and  Cunningham  counties. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Began 
river. 

67.  EiLLARA.     North-west    Joins  Rankin  and  Young  countiee, 

and  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Darlings  about  250 
mOes  from  its  mouth. 

68.  KiKa.    South-east    Joins  Geoxgiana  and  Murray  counties. 

Contains  the  sources  of  the  Lachlan  river,  and  Ib  traversed 
by  the  southern  railway  from  Sydney. 
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(II.)  Superior  public  schools  in  towns  and  i 
districts  for  higher  education. 

(III.)  Evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  ] 
who  have  not  received  primary  education* 

(IV.)  High  schools  for  boys  to  complete   the 
school  education  and  to  prepare  students  for   tli 
versity. 

(V.)  High  schools  for  girls. 

The  fees  are  not  to  exceed  three  pence  pei 
weekly,  or  one  shilling  per  family,  8«id  free  railway 
are  to  be  issued  to  children  to  attend  schools  at  a  dij 
Attendance  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  ii 
pulsory. 

On  January  1st  1886  the  number  of  educi 
establishments  in  the  colony  was  2669,  with  11 
boys  and  107,570  girls  under  instruction. 

Schools  of  art,  free  libraries,  mechanics'  institi 
museums,  and  botanic  gardens,  are  also  liberally  as 
or  supported  by  the  Stata 
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CHAPTEE  VIIL 

THE  COLONY  OF  VICTOBIA. 

1.  Origin,  Geographical  Limits,  and  Area. 

YkjtobUl,  once  called  Australia  Felix  from  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  though  the  smallest  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
is  the  most  populous  and  the  most  wealthy,  and  there- 
fore well  deserves  to  take  the  first  rank  after  the  parent 
colony.  New  South  Wales,  from  which  it  was  separated 
on  July  1,  1851. 

Victoria  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Great  Britain 
having  an  area  of  87,884  square  nules.  It  lies  between 
the  limits  of  34^  and  39^  south  latitude,  and  between  the 
meridians  of  141^  and  150^  east  longitude :  thus  forming 
the  most  southern  portion  of  the  continent.  Its  form  is 
roughly  triangular,  the  western  side  being  260  miles 
long,  and  the  length  from  this  base  to  the  eastern  point 
420  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  South  Australia, 
the  boundary  being  the  141st  meridian.  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  New  South  Wales,  the  dividing  line 
being  the  Murray  Biver  to  one  of  its  sources  at  Forest 
Hill,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  Cape  Howe.  On  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  the  coast-line  is 
estimated  to  have  a  length  of  600  miles. 

2.  Physical  Features. 

The  surface  of  this  colony  is  even  more  diversified 
and  less  easy  to  describe  than  that  of  New  South  Wales. 
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A  broad  and  irregular  range  of  mountains  runs  throagh 
the  colony  from  east  to  west,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal 
parts,  all  the  truly  Victorian  rivers  having  their  sources 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  watershed  and  flowing  to  the 
sea,  while  those  rising  on  the  northern  slopes  all  empty 
themselves  into  the  Murray.  The  eastern  and  loftiest 
portion  of  the  mountain  range  is  known  as  the  Australian 
Alps,  while  its  extension  westwards  is  termed  the  Dividing 
Eange.  Farther  west  it  is  called  the  Pyrenees,  some  of 
whose  peaks  are  incongruously  named  Ben  Nevis  and 
Mount  Ararat  Beyond  these  the  range  turns  northward 
and  forms  the  Grampians,  whose  priucipal  peak,  Moiant 
William,  is  6600  feet  high.  The  highest  part  of  the 
Australian  Alps  in  Victoria  is  Mount  Bogong  (6508  feet), 
forming  part  of  a  northerly  spur  between  the  Mitta-mitta 
and  Ovens  Rivers,  and  about  60  miles  west  of  the  New- 
South  Wales  boundary.  Farther  west  a  few  peaks  rise 
above  6000  feet  All  along  the  main  chain  are  many 
northern  and  southern  spurs  and  short  ranges,  as  weU  as 
a  number  of  outlying  peaks  and  mountains  often  extend- 
ing to  a  width  of  fif^  or  a  hundred  miles.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  Dividing  Bange  the  hills  vary  from  2000  to 
3500  feet,  while  both  here,  and  more  especially  in  the 
coimtry  west  of  Melbourne,  are  hundreds  of  volcanic 
mountains,  some  with  very  perfect  cones  and  craters. 
There  is  no  connected  system  of  coast-ranges.  To  the 
east  are  the  Wanderer  Hills,  entering  the  colony  from 
New  South  Wales.  The  Strzeleckl  Bange  crosses  the 
southern  promontory;  while  another  crosses  the  south- 
western promontory  and  terminates  at  Moonlight  Head- 
land, a  little  north-west  of  Cape  Otway. 

The  larger  portion  of  Victoria  is  mountainous  or  hilly, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  north-western  portion  that  we  meet 
with  plains  at  all  equal  in  extent  to  those  of  New  South 
Wales.     This  is  the  Wimmera  district,  extending  fix)m 
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the  Pyienees  and  Grampians  to  the  Murray,  and  covering 
an  area  of  more  than  20,000  miles.  Here  are  vast  sandy 
and  sparsely  grassed  plains  intersected  with  belts  of 
"myall  scrub"  and  forests  of  Casuarina,  Banksia,  and 
Eucalyptus.  Occasionally  patches  of  land  occur  suitable 
for  agriculture,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  is  only  suited 
for  pasture.  In  some  parts  there  are  extensive  swamps, 
and  the  whole  district  is  liable  to  severe  droughts,  so 
that  water  has  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  wells  from 
80  to  140  feet  deep. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Murray,  Victoria  has  few 
navigable  rivers.  In  winter  these  rivers  become  angry 
torrents,  carrying  devastation  over  much  fertile  country. 
During  the  summer  heats  many  of  them  dwindle  down 
to  small  streams  or  to  detached  pools  of  water,  while 
some  entirely  dry  up  in  exceptionally  dry  seasons,  bring- 
ing terrible  loss  to  the  stock-owners,  whose  cattle  die  by 
thousands  from  want  of  water.  The  principal  rivers  in 
the  order  of  their  length  are — ^the  Murray,  the  chief 
sources  of  which  are  in  the  colony,  and  whose  main 
stream  bounds  it  for  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles,  its 
total  length  measured  along  its  course  being  1400  miles ; 
the  Groulbum,  230  miles  long,  a  tributary  of  the  Murray, 
having  its  source  in  the  great  Dividing  Bange  to  the 
north-east  of  Melbourne;  the  Glenelg,  206  miles  long, 
rising  in  the  Grampians,  and  flowing  in  a  westerly  and 
southerly  direction  to  the  sea  at  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  colony;  the  Loddon,  150  miles  long,  has  its  sources 
in  the  Dividing  Bange  north-west  of  Melbourne,  and  flows 
nearly  due  north  to  the  Murray ;  the  Wimmera  has  its 
sources  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Grampians,  and,  flowing 
northward,  loses  itself  in  salt  lakes  and  arid  plains  before 
reaching  the  Murray;  the  Avoca,  130  miles  long,  rises 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  also  terminates 
in  swamps  and  lakes ;  the  Hopkins,  110  nules  long,  rises 
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in  the  P3rTenees  and  flows  southward  to  the  ocean ;  the 
Ovens,  100  miles  long,  rises  in  the  Australian  AIps^  near 
Mounts  Smyth  and  Selwyn,  and  flows  in  a  north-west 
direction  to  the  Murray;  and  the  Yarra-yana,  90  miles 
long,  which  rises  among  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Dividing 
Eange,  and,  flowing  west,  enters  the  bay  of  Port  Phillip 
at  Melbourne. 

There  are  numerous  lakes  in  Victoria^  but  many  are 
saline,  and  some  are  depressions  near  the  shore,  only 
separated  from  the  ocean  by  sandbanks.  A  few  are 
formed  in  ancient  craters.  The  lakes  of  the  Wimmera 
district  are  mostly  salt — as  Lake  Hindmarsh  which  covers 
more  than  25,000  acres.  Lake  Burrumbeet,  near  Ballarat, 
and  some  others  among  the  mountains,  may  be  true 
alpine  lakes,  but  these  interesting  geographical  features 
have  not  been  sufiBciently  examined. 

The  scenery  of  Victoria  is  diversified  and  pleasing. 
The  hills  and  mountains  are  mostly  clothed  with  dense 
forests ;  and  the  ranges  of  the  Australian  Alps  offer 
much  grand  mountain  scenery.  Again,  in  the  west,  the 
Pyrenees  and  Grampians  are  very  picturesque,  and  some 
of  the  rivers  are  broken  by  waterfalls  of  great  beauty. 
The  whole  country  from  Melbourne  westward  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  soil  and  varied  and  beautiful  in  scenery. 
Here  there  is  an  additional  charm  in  the  numerous 
extinct  volcanoes  which  occur  in  extraordinary  numbers. 
In  many  instances  the  craters  are  perfectly  defined,  leav- 
ing not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  their  former  character. 
In  general  they  appear  as  isolated  cones,  such  as  Mounts 
Elephant,  Eles,  Napier,  and  others,  standiQg  out  conspi- 
cuously from  the  suiroimding  level ;  in  others,  as  the 
Warriou  Hills,  between  the  lakes  Colac  and  Gorangamite, 
they  assimie  the  form  of  a  small  chain  comprising  about 
a  dozen  volcanic  hills.  Within  and  around  the  craters 
are  strewed  rocks  of  pumice  and  lava;  and  the  lower 
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part  is  often  occupied  by  a  small  lake,  sometimes  of  fresh 
water^  at  others  of  salt,  or  nauseous  to  the  taste  and 
smell,  as  from  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
This  fine  country  is  also  variegated  with  salt  lakes  and 
lagoons,  some  of  which,  by  their  circular  form,  their 
peculiar  mineral  water,  and  a  sort  of  escarpment  around 
them,  have  the  appearance  of  craters,  although  not  in  the 
customary  form  of  cones.  Luxuriance  of  vegetation 
everywhere  accompanies  the  volcanic  deposits,  to  such  an 
extent  as  sometimes  to  be  injurious  to  the  animals  that 
feed  on  it.  As  Mr.  Westgarth  well  remarks — "The 
picture  of  the  past,  called  up  by  geological  science,  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  present  scenery.  The  most 
violent  commotions  of  nature  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
opposite  extreme  of  tranquillity.  Sheep  fat  for  the  sham- 
bles the  whole  year  round,  horses  in  the  highest  spirit 
and  condition,  oxen  half  a  ton  in  weight,  sport  over  the 
verdant  grass  supported  by  the  deep  soil  now  covering  the 
once  livid  rocks  that  were  vomited  over  the  country."^ 

Mr.  Howitt  also,  in  his  Ihvo  Tears  in  Victoria, 
speaks  of  the  rich  black  volcanic  earth  and  the  greenness 
of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  country  between  Bal- 
laiat  and  Geelong,  and  westward  to  the  Glenelg  Biver. 
He  describes  the  upper  valley  of  the  Moorabool  as  being 
exceedingly  picturesque,  the  river  running  through  deep 
glens  enclosed  by  lofty  precipices  and  hung  with  fine 
forests.  For  miles  the  banks  of  the  river  display  extreme 
beauty,  winding  about  amid  noble  promontories  scattered 
with  giant  trees,  and  high  hollow  combes  as  impressive  in 
their  seclusion  as  they  were  rich  in  soiL  Here  and  there 
mounds  rise  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  so  rounded 
and  beautiful  that  one  wonders  not  to  see  them  seized 

^  Vidoria,  late  AiutrdHa  Felix ;  being  an  hiBtorical  and  descriptive 
uooont  of  the  Colony  and  its  Gold  Mines.  By  William  Westgarth,  late 
member  of  the  Jie^slatiire  Council  of  Victoria.  London,  Simpkin  and 
ManhalL    1853. 
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upon  and  crowned  with  picturesque  monfiionfl.  Others 
run  in  low  lines  across  the  valley,  looking  as  if  designed 
by  some  skilful  landscape-gardener  to  give  effect  to 
princely  grounds,  yet  so  draped  in  delicate  verdure  as  only 
nature  could  drape  them. 

3.  Cliniaie,  Natural  History,  and  Geology. 

Although  Victoria  is  not  so  hot  as  New  South  Wales 
or  Queensland,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  maxi- 
mum summer  temperature,  which  often  rises  to  lOO"*  or 
even  to  lOS""  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  There  is,  however,  a 
considerable  amount  of  fine  dear  weather  not  oppressively 
warm,  and  except  when  the  hot  northerly  winds  blow,  the 
climate  is  exceedingly  agreeable.  In  the  lowlands  frost 
is  almost  unknown,  but  in  the  mountainous  districts  it 
often  freezes  at  night,  although  the  days  may  be  of  a 
summer  temperature.  The  mean  temperature  of  Mel- 
bourne is  58^  The  rainfall  is  very  variable  in  different 
years.  The  mean  at  Melbourne  is  25  inches,  but  it  has 
been  so  low  as  14  inches  and  as  high  as  48.  In  the 
mountains,  especially  towards  the  east,  the  rainfall  is 
greater,  while  the  Wimmera  district  in  the  north-western 
interior  is  very  dry,  having  rarely  above  14  inches,  while 
the  soil  is  mostly  sandy  and  the  evaporation  enormous. 
On  the  whole,  Victoria  has  probably  the  most  agreeable 
climate  of  any  part  of  the  continent  of  Australia. 

Victoria  being  (comparatively)  so  small,  and  divided 
by  no  great  natural  barriers  from  New  South  Wales  or 
South  Australia,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should 
present  many  peculiar  forms  of  animals  or  plants.  Its 
varied  surface  and  rich  soil  are,  however,  highly  favourable 
to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  the  special  Australian 
flora  and  fauna  are  here  developed  with  great  luxuriance. 
Many   English    quadrupeds  and  birds  have  now  been 
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mtroduced  and  become  natuialised ;  such  as  hares,  rabbits, 
deer,  goats,  pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  white  swans, 
foreign  ducks,  thrashes,  larks,  and  other  song-birds  ; 
and  many  of  these  are  becoming  more  or  less  plentiful 
Babbits  have  increased  in  some  of  the  scrabs  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  a  nuisance.  Deer  may  be  foimd  in  some 
of  the  mountain  ranges  ;  and  the  Axis  deer  of  India,  of 
which  thirty-five  were  turned  out  in  the  Wimmera  district 
a  few  years  since,  now  number  herds  of  some  hundreds  in 
the  ranges  of  the  Western  Grampians  and  in  many  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Angora  goats  have  also  been 
turned  out,  and  many  of  the  birds  have  increased  wonder- 
folly,  so  that  the  sweetest  songsters  of  England  may  be 
often  heard  in  the  woods  of  this  remote  colony. 

The    southern  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Dividing 

Bange  to  the  north-east  of  Melbourne  are  clothed  with 

magnificent  forests,  and  it  is  here  that  trees  have  been 

found  surpassing  in  height  the  famed  giant  trees  of  CaU- 

fomia.     Mr.  Ferguson,  the  Inspector  of  State  Forests,  in 

an  otKcial  report  made  in  1872,  states,  that  among  the 

various  tributaries  of  the  Watts  Biver  (a  northern  branch 

of  the  Yarra-yarra)  several  species  of  Eucalyptus  attain 

gigantic  dimensions  never  met  with  in  any  other  forests. 

There  are  large  tracts  near  the  sources  of  the  Watts  where 

the  trees  average  from  260  to  300  feet  high,  mostly 

straight  as  an  arrow  and  with  very  few  branches.     Many 

fallen  trees  measure  360  feet    in  length,  and  one  huge 

specimen,  which  lay  prostrate  across  a  stream,  was  found 

by  actual  measurement  with  a  tape  to  be  435  feet  from 

its  roots  to  where  its  trunk  had  been  broken  ofT  by  the 

fall    This  broken  end  was  three  feet  in  diameter,  so  that 

at  the  lowest  estimate  the  entire  tree  must  have  been 

over   600  feet   high — by  far  the  loftiest  tree  as  yet 

ascertained  to  exist  on  the  globe.      At  five  feet  from  the 

poimd  it  measures  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.      The  tree 
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had  been  much  burnt,  and  the  broken  top  entirely  de- 
stroyed. This  tree  was  a  Eucalyptus,  probably  of  the 
species  named  E,  obliqua  or  JE.  amygdalina.  The  tallest 
of  the  Wellingtonias  of  Calif omia  do  not  exceed  325  feet, 
but  they  are  usually  thicker  at  the  base.  This  huge 
fallen  tree  was  however  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  at  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  some  are  said  to  exceed  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  but  these  are  rarely  more  than  300  feet 
higL  It  is  therefore  probable  that  not  only  in  height 
but  also  in  the  quantity  of  timber  in  a  single  tree,  these 
Victorian  Eucalypti  far  surpass  aU  other  trees  in  the 
world. 

Geology. — ^The  geological  formation  of  Victoria  is  very 
varied,  and  this  helps  to  give  the  country  much  of  its 
beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  It  possesses  far  less  of 
the  barren  Tertiary  sandstone  than  the  other  colonies,  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  Pcdseozoic  and  volcanic  rocks,  to 
which  it  owes  its  extreme  fertility.  The  Dividing  Bange 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  country  from  east  to 
west  consists  of  granitic  and  Silurian  rocks,  which  extend 
also  to  the  Grampians  on  the  west  and  the  Australian 
Alps  on  the  east  South  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
was  once  an  enormous  deposit  of  Upper  Paleozoic  or 
Secondary  rocks,  which  have  since  been  denuded.  These 
rocks  had  a  strike  at  right  angles  to  the  moimtain  range, 
and  the  beds  of  quartz  and  other  hard  lx)cks  now  stand 
up  in  ridges  running  north  and  south  across  the  country 
so  regularly  that  they  are  used  as  sure  guides  by  the 
wandering  bushman.  These  more  recent  deposits  seldom 
produce  much  gold,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  extensive 
denudation  that  Victoria  owes  much  of  its  auriferous 
treasures.  The  mode  in  which  the  gold  occurs  has 
already  been  described  in  our  chapter  on  the  Geology  of 
Australia,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Devonian 
sandstones,  slates,  and  limestones,  occur  in  Gipps  Land. 
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Secondaiy  rocks,  though  scanty,  occur  in  the  Gape  Otway 
country,  and  in  the  region  east  of  Western  Port,  as  well 
as  in  the  Wannon  district  east  of  the  Glenelg  Biver. 
These  regions  are  poor,  and  are  either  uninhabited  or 
pastoral  Coal  is  found  at  Cape  Otway  and  Western 
Port,  but  it  is  not  of  great  value,  being  of  Mesozoic  age. 

Tertiary  deposits  coyer  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the 
colony.  The  calcareous  or  desert  sandstone  of  Pliocene 
age,  which  is  so  largely  developed  in  West  and  South 
Australia,  enters  Victoria  in  the  west  and  north-west,  and 
forms  much  of  the  poor  arid  pastures  of  the  Wimmera 
country.  To  the  south  of  the  mountains  small  patches  of 
it  only  are  found  at  Port  Phillip  Heads  and  Western  Port. 
The  quartz,  gravel,  clay,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  in 
which  alluvial  gold  is  found,  is  Older  Pliocene,  while  the 
fresh- water  sandstones  of  Geelong  and  of  the  Loddon  valley 
are  Newer  Pliocene.  The  coloured  clays  of  Waimambool 
on  the  south-western  coast  are  Post-pliocene.  Miocene 
beds  occur  in  the  Moorabool  valley  west  of  Geelong  and 
in  the  Cape  Otway  region ;  while  the  sandstone  of  Port- 
land in  the  west  and  the  rough  limestone  of  the  Gipps  Land 
lakes  are  of  the  same  age. 

The  extinct  volcanoes  of  Victoria  are  very  remarkable, 
and  apparently  very  recent,  so  that  the  traditions  of 
eraptions,  existing  among  the  natives,  may  be  founded  on 
fact  Many  of  the  plains,  as  those  north  and  west  of 
Melbourne,  are  formed  by  outflows  of  basalt,  as  are  some 
very  extensive  plains  in  the  western  part  of  the  colony. 
The  successive  flows  of  basalt,  beneath  which  the  "  deep 
leads "  of  the  gold-miners  are  found,  have  already  been 
described.  The  volcanic  cones  and  craters  which  are  so 
abundant  in  the  south-west  of  Victoria  and  in  the  Divid- 
ing Bange  have  discharged  basalt,  lava,  scoriae,  cinders, 
mud,  and  ashes.  In  many  places,  as  about  Ballarat,  these 
extinct  volcanoes  may  be  counted  by  the  score.     Some 
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are  filled  up  at  the  summit,  others  are  suiioanded  by  a 
rim  miles  in  extent,  while  otheis  again  have  their  crateis 
filled  with  water.  Seveial  of  the  western  lakes  appear  to 
have  been  craters.  Many  of  these  volcanoes  were  in 
eruption  during  the  Miocene  period,  others  in  Pliocene 
and  Post-pliocene,  or  even  in  lecent  times.  To  the  south- 
west, near  Lake  Coke,  are  singular  ridges  of  lava  and 
basalt  forming  a  labyrinthine  network  of  rock,  among 
which  caverns  of  considerable  extent  have  been  found. 


4.  Colonisation,  Poptdaticn,  etc 

Victoria  dates  as  a  separate  colony  from  July  1851, 
before  which  period  it  formed  part  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  partook  of  its  early  history.  In  the  previous  year, 
1860,  it  had  a  population  of  76,000.  Then  came  the 
discovery  of  gold,  and  from  every  part  of  the  globe  men 
rushed  to  get  a  share  in  the  treasure.  At  first  the 
Government  attempted  to  prevent  gold-miniog,  but  find- 
ing this  impossible,  licenses  were  issued  in  September 
1851.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion. 
Settlers  left  their  farms,  merchants  their  desks,  professional 
men  their  offices.  Workshops  were  left  without  work- 
men, ships  without  crews,  and  the  whole  country  was,  as 
has  been  weU  said,  "  drunk  with  gold"  Any  account  of 
the  gold-fever  belongs  to  history  rather  than  to  geography, 
but  we  may  here  note  its  effects  on  the  population  and 
development  of  the  colony.  The  influx  of  men  of  all 
classes  from  the  mother  country,  and  of  almost  all  the 
races  of  the  world,  together  with  numbers  of  released  or 
escaped  convicts  from  the  neighbouring  colonies,  led  to  a 
struggle  for  existence,  in  which  the  most  hardy,  the  most 
energetic,  the  most  patient,  or  the  most  far-seeing,  could 
alone  succeed  Thus,  amid  much  trouble,  much  degrada- 
tion, and  much  crime,  the  seethio^  mass  of  humanity^ 
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drawn  together  by  the  love  of  gold,  has  worked  itself  into 
something  like  order ;  and  the  result  is  a  population  of 
almost  unexampled  energy,  which  is  now  steadily  engaged 
in  developing  all  the  resources  of  a  fertile  and  beautiful 
country.  While  gold-mining  still  continues  to  be  the 
great  feature  in  Yictoiian  industry,  it  is  now  carried  on 
by  the  help  of  machinery,  and  of  all  the  refinements  of 
modem  science.  The  wealth  which  it  has  brought  to  the 
colony  has  been  in  part  expended  in  useful  public  works. 
Agriculture  has  extended,  manufactures  have  been  estab- 
lished, towns  and  villages  have  been  built,  education  and 
science  have  been  fostered,  so  that  Victoria  now  stands  at 
a  high  level  of  colonial  prosperity  and  civilisation. 

The  increase  of  population  caused  by  the  rush  for  gold 

was  amazing.     From  76,000  in  1860  it  increased  to 

312,000  in  1864,  to  638,000  in  1860,  to  726,000  in 

1870,  while  by  the  census   of   1881   the  population 

amounted  to  862,346.     While  the  Europeans  have  been 

thus  rapidly  increasing,  the  indigenous  inhabitants  have 

as  steadily  dimimshed.     In  1836  they  were  estimated  at 

6000;  in   1861  they  had  diminished  to  2700;  while 

they  now  do  not  mudi  exceed  1000  individuals.     In  the 

general  cendus  of  the  population  are  included  about  12,000 

Chinese,  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  are  gold-miners.    The 

proportion  of  the  sexes  has  fluctuated  considerably.     Just 

before  the  gold-fever  immigration,  the  females  were  about 

two-thirds  as  many  as  the  males.     In  1854  there  were 

nearly  twice  as  many  males  as  females ;  but  since  that 

date  the  proportion  of  females  has  steadily  increased,  till 

it  now  amounts  to  about  ten-elevenths  of  the  other  sex. 

lu  1886  the  estimated  population  was  over  a  million. 

5.  ProductionSt  Trade,  Shippiry,  etc. 

As  New  South  Wales  is  pre-eminent  in  wool  and  other 
products  derived  from  flocks  and  herds,  so  is  Victoria  pre- 
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eminent  in  gold  as  an  article  of  export.  Up  to  the  end 
of  1885  the  quantity  of  gold  raised  in  the  colony  was  of 
the  value  of  more  than  £214,000,000,  far  exceeding  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  Australia.  Considerable  quantities  of 
silver,  tin,  and  antimony  have  also  been  worked ;  with 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  bismuth,  manganese,  iron,  ooal, 
bitumen,  and  sulphur,  in  comparatively  small  quantities;. 
The  value  of  the  tin  raised,  up  to  1880,  was  over 
£347,000,  of  antimony  £169,000.  Diamonds  and 
sapphires  have  also  been  found  in  small  quantities.  Gold 
is  now  obtained  from  enormous  depths.  The  quartz  lodes 
at  Stawell  are  reached  by  a  shaft  1706  feet  deep,  and 
there  are  many  shafts  over  1000  feet.  Victoria  is  cele- 
brated for  its  nuggets  or  solid  masses  of  gold,  which 
surpass  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  laigest, 
called  the  JVelcame  Stranger,  weighed  190  lbs.,  and  was 
found  in  1 8  6  9  within  two  inches  of  the  surface  at  Moliagul, 
north  of  the  Dividing  Bange ;  while  in  the  same  year  the 
next  largest,  The  Welcome^  weighing  183  lbs.,  was  found 
at  Ballarat  south  of  the  range,  in  a  neglected  hole  180 
feet  deep ;  and  many  others  have  been  found  id  various 
localities  &om  2  to  74  lbs.  weight. 

Turning  from  mining  to  agriculture,  we  find  Victoria 
occupying  the  very  first  rank  in  the  cultivated  products 
of  the  soil,  although  far  inferior  to  New  South  Wales  in 
wool  and  other  pastoral  products.  Wheat  is  grown  in 
such  quantities  as  not  only  to  support  the  population,  but 
to  leave  a  large  surplus  for  export  to  other  countries.  In 
1880  the  wheat  crop  amounted  to  9,398,858  bushek. 
Potatoes  also  are  exported,  and  the  surplus  manufactured 
into  starch  and  farina,  the  crop  in  1880  amounting  to 
168,000  tons.  More  than  4,000,000  bushels  of  oate 
were  grown,  and  one  million  bushels  of  barley,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  maize.  Tobacco  and  wiae  are  also 
largely  manufactured- 
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Althougli  (as  already  stated)  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  colony  are  far  inferior  numerically  to  those  of  New 
Sonth  Wales,  yet  this  is  only  on  account  of  its  much 
smaller  extent,  for  the  proportionate  numbers  to  area 
would  be  actually  greater.  In  1881  there  were  no  less 
than  10,366,000  sheep  and  1,286,000  homed  cattle, while 
the  total  number  of  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  sheep,  was 
10,737,000.  In  New  South  Wales  at  the  same  period 
the  number  was  about  28,000,000, with  an  area  about  four 
times  as  larga  Other  important  articles  produced  in  Yic- 
toria  for  export  are  leather,  to  the  value  of  £313,000;  pre- 
8ervedmeat8,£142,000;tallow,£192,000;bark,£31,000; 
butter,  £50,000 ;  cheese,  £31,000  ;  and  wine,  £42,000. 

Owing  to  a  system  of  bonuses  granted  by  the  Govem- 
xnent,  and  a  heavy  protective  tariff,  many  manufactories 
have  been  established  in  Victoria,  among  which  are 
numerous  woollen  mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  saw -mills, 
with  iron,  brass,  copper,  and  tin  works. 

The  shipping  is  extensive,  there  being  104  steamers 
and  241  sailing  vessels  on  the  register ;  while  the  clear- 
ances amount  to  over  4000  vessels  inwards  and  outwards 
per  annum.  The  revenue  for  the  year  1886-86  was  esti- 
mated at  £6,416,405.  The  public  debt  in  1886  was 
£30,127,382. 

6.  Hoods,  Bailways,  and  Tdegraphs. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  near  the  larger 
towns,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  good  common 
roads  in  Victoria,  though  there  are  tracks  and  roadways 
all  over  the  country,  along  which  coaches  and  other 
vehicles  travel  r^ularly.  Some  idea  of  these  roads  may 
be  formed  by  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope's  description  of  them. 
He  says — **  A  Victorian  coach,  with  six,  or  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  horses,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  making  its 

N 
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way  through  a  thickly-timbered  forest  at  the  rate  of  nine 
miles  an  hour,  with  the  horses  frequently  up  to  their 
bellies  in  mud»  with  the  wheels  running  in  and  out  of  holes 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  is  a  phenomenon  which  I  should 
like  to  have  shown  to  some  of  the  very  neat  mail^XMch 
drivers  whom  I  used  to  know  at  home  in  the  old  days. 
I  am  sure  that  no  description  would  make  any  one  of 
them  believe  that  such  feats  of  driving  were  possible.  I 
feel  that  nothing  short  of  seeing  it  would  have  made  me 
believe  it  ...  I  made  many  such  journeys,  and  never 
suffered  any  serious  misfortun&" 

Bailroads  have  in  fact  superseded  the  necessity  for 
good  main  roads.  These  were  commenced  soon  after  the 
gold  discoveries,  and  in  December  1886  there  were  1743 
miles  open  for  traffic,  267  miles  in  course  of  oonstruction. 
Most  of  these  were  made  by  the  (rovemment  on  a  uniform 
gauge  of  five  feet  three  inches.  The  chief  lines  are — one 
from  Melbourne  by  Castlemaine  and  Sandhurst  to  Echuca, 
on  the  Murray,  a  distance  of  156  miles.  One  &om 
Melbourne  to  Geelong,  46  miles,  and  thence  to  Ballarat^ 
55^  nules.  A  line  &om  Ballarat  through  Mount  Ararat 
to  Dimboola,  146  milea  A  line  from  Geelong  to  C^unper- 
down,  78  miles.  The  nprth-e^tem  line  from  Melbourne 
to  Wodonga  on  the  Murray  (opposite  Albury  in  New  South 
Wales),  187  miles.  Besides  these  there  are  many  branches, 
a  number  of  short  lines  out  of  Melbourne,  and  a  southern 
line  to  Sale  in  Gipps  Land.  The  fares  are  about  2d.  a 
mile  first  class,  1^  a  mile  second  dass.  Coaches  con- 
nect all  the  towns  not  on  the  line  of  rail  with  the  nearest 
stations.  Electric  tel^raphs  have  been  extensively  con* 
stnicted,  no  less  than  3949  miles  of  line  being  in  opera- 
tion in  1886;  and  there  are  418  stations  (8065  miles 
of  ^vire)  in  different  parts  of  the  colony. 
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7.  Political  and  CivillHvisions.. 

Victoria  is  divided  into  four  districts,  six  provinces,  and 
thirty-^even  counties.  The  districts  are-^GlPPS  Laiid,  The 
MuBAAT,  WtmmHra.,  and  Loddok.  The  provinces  are  the 
divisions  which  retain  the  Legislative  CoimciL  They  are 
named  according  to  their  position — North- Western,  North- 
Eastern,  Central,  Southern,  Eastern,  aiid  Western. 

GiPPS  Land,  named  after  one  of  the  early  Governors  of 

Australia,  occupies  the  soUth-eastem  portion  of  the  colony, 

and  comprises  about  one-fifth  of  its  whole  area.     Much  of 

it  on  the  north  and  east  is  unavailable  for  agricultural 

purposes    from   its  rugged  and  mountainous   character, 

though  it  containis  considerable  tracts  of  rich  country  and 

alluvial  flats.     It  is  for  the  most  part  heavily  timbered, 

and  the  expenses  of  clearing  are  very  great      In  the 

south  and  west  portion  much  land  is  occupied  for  farming 

and  catde-grazing,  Melbourne  being  largely  supplied  with 

£ftt  cattle  from  this  part  of  the  country.     It  has  also  great 

nmxetal  resources,  comprising  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 

lead,  tin,  coal,  marble,  and  limestone.     The  climate  and 

soil  are  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  oranges,  hops,  tobacco, 

and  opium.     Gipps  Land  i?  a  country  of  giant  mountains. 

fiue  streams,  and  fertile  plains.     Much  of  the  rugged 

countiy  to  the  north  and  east  is  still  unexplored,  and  is 

ahuost  inaccessible  &om  the  precipices  and  ravines  with 

which  it  abounds. 

The  Mubrat  District  is  a  vast  tract  of  country 
lying  in  the  north-east^  watered  by  the  Mitta-mitta^ 
Siewa,  Ovens,  Broken,  and  other  rivers  flowing  northward 
from  the  Australian  Alps.  It  is  generally  a  mountainous 
and  well-wooded  country.  It  contains  the  celebrated 
gold-mines  of  the  Ovens,  Omeo,  Buckland,  and  Wood's 
Point.  To  the  north-east  are  extensive  grassy  plains, 
And  there  is  also  some  good  land  on  which  wheat,  tobacco, 
and  vines  are  grown. 
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The  Wdcmeba  District  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
north-west  of  Victoria,  covering  an  area  of  25,000  square 
miles.  It  is  almost  exclusively  pastoral^  consisting  of 
vast  sandy  plains,  but  pooriy  grassed,  and  intersected 
by  belts  of  scrub  and  forest  In  the  north-west  there  are 
extensive  swamps  near  the  Murray  Siver,  and  most  of  the 
rivers — ^the  Wimmera,  Oven,  Richardson,  and  others — 
are  liable  to  dry  up  in  hot  seasons,  or  become  mere  diains 
of  water-holes. 

The  Loddon  District  occupies  the  north-central  part 
of  the  colony  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Loddon  Biver. 
It  is  also  duefly  pastoral,  but  contams  some  auriferous 
land  towards  the  south. 

The  Counties,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  are  as 
follows ;  with  their  population  at  last  census : — 

1.  Anqlbsba*    Area,  1707  squaie  miles  ;  population,  5498.     It 

.  is  sitoated  to  the  nortii-east  of  Melboome,  beyond  the 
Dividing  Bange ;  it  is  trayeised  by  the  Upper  Qoolbum 
river. 

2.  Benahbra.    Area,  2757  sqoaie  miles  ;  population,  1228.     It 

is  situated  to  the  north-east,  on  the  New  South  Wales 
boundaiy.    It  contains  the  sources  of  the  Muiiay  river. 

3.  Bekdigo.     Area,  1970  square  miles ;  population,  46,109.     It 

is  situated  to  the  NJ^.W.  of  Melbourne,  about  midway 
between  the  Dividing  Bange  and  the  Murray.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  railway  from  Melbourne  to  Echuca. 

4.  BoooNQ.      Area,   3094    square    miles;    population,   25,797, 

situated  iu  the  Murray  District  west  of  Benambra  ;  contains 
the  termini  of  the  North-Eastem  Railway  from  Melbourne. 

5.  BOBUNO.      Area,   4292   square  miles ;    population,    11,140. 

Situated  to  the  north  of  the  Qrampians  in  the  Wimmeia 
District. 

6.  BouREB.      Area,  1735  square   miles;    population,   236,776. 

Situated  north  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  and  contains  Melbourne, 
the  chief  dty  of  the  colony. 

7.  BuLV-BuLN.      Area,  3595  square  miles;   population,   4116. 

Forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  colony,  and  of  the 
Australian  continent 

8.  CBOAJmooLONO.    Area,  3050  square  miles.    Situated  on  the 
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coast  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  colony.    It  had  only  372 
inhabitants  in  1 87 1 . 
9.  Dalhoubib.     Area,  1314  square  nules  ;  population,  26,471. 
Situated    immediately  north  of   Melbourne,  beyond  the 
Dividing  Bange. 

10.  DARoa    Area,  1690  square  nules  ;  population,  2222.    Situated 

south  of  the  Australian  Alps,  and  midway  between  Mel'> 
bourne  and  the  eastern  point  of  the  colony. 

11.  Dklaixeb.      Area,   3238  square  miles  ;   population,   11,903. 

Situated  north-east  of  Melbourne,  beyond  the  Australian 
Alps,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Qyens  river. 

12.  DuNDAB.      Area,    2140    square    nules ;    population,    6888. 

Situated  to  the  west  of  the  Grampians,  between  the  Upper 
Glenelg  and  the  Wannon  rivers. 

13.  Etxltn.     Area,  1216  square  miles  ;  population,  5997.    Occu- 

pies tbe  yalley  of  the  YarrarYarra  to  the  east  of  Melbourne. 

14.  FoLURCT.      Area,   1108    square    miles ;    population,    1240. 

Situated  between  the  Qlenelg  river  and  the  South  Australian 
boundary. 

15.  Gladstonb.     Area,  1812  square  miles  ;  population,  16,688. 

Situated  in  the  Loddon  District,  north-west  of  Melbourne, 
between  the  Avoca  and  Loddon  rivers. 

16.  Gbant.      Area,     1852     square    miles ;    population,    7388. 

Situated  on  Port  Phillip  Bay,  west  of  Mdboume. 

17.  Gbknyilue.    Area,  1477  square  mUes ;   population,  60,917. 

Situated  to  the  west  of  Grant  Ballarat  is  at  its  northern 
extremity. 

18.  GuBBOWiEB.      Area,   1357    square    miles ;    population,   614. 

Situated  in  the  angles  between  the  Loddon  and  the  Murray 
livers  to  the  north  of  Bendigo. 
10.  Hahfdhn.      Area,   1580    square    miles ;    population,   7172. 
Situated  to  the  west  of  Grenville  and  south  of  Bipon 
counties. 

20.  HKTtXBBTTBT.    Area,  922   square  nules ;    population,  3059. 

Situated  on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Hampden. 

21.  Kaba-Ka&a.    Area,  2338  square  miles;    population,   9611. 

Situated  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  west  of  Glad- 
stone county. 

22.  Kabkabooo.    Area,  5900  square  miles.    Li  the  Wimmera  Dis- 

trict, between  Bomng  county  and  the  Murray.  Mostly 
eovmd  with  "mallee''  scrub.  In  1871  there  were  only 
349  inhabitants. 

23.  LowAV.    Area,  5033  square  miles  ;  population,  1883.    In  the 
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Wimmexa  Dutzict^  between.    Borang  county  and  SonUi 

AustraliA.    Has  much  Band7  desert  and  ^  mallee  "  Bcrub. 
84.  MiLLSWA.      Aiea,  3589  square  miles.      Forming  the  norl2i« 

western  comer  of  the  colony.    Mostly  plaina  coyered  with 

scrub  and  occasional  patches  of  pasture.    There  were  only 

109  inhabitants  in  1871. 
25.  Monu.    Area,  3136  square  miles ;  population,  3358.    Situated 

in  the  north  of  the  Murray  District^  and  west  of  Bogos  and 

Delatlte  counties. 

86.  MoBHnrGTOK.     Area,  1700  square  miles ;  population,  7397. 

Situated  on  the  coast  to  the  east  of  Port  Phillip  Bay. 

87.  NoBKAirar.    Area,  2013   square  miles ;   population,  10,750. 

Situated  on  the  coaat,  and  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  colony, 
bounded  by  the  Glenelg  and  Wannon  rivers. 

88.  PoLWARTH.     Area,   1185  square  miles;    population,  3837. 

On  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Grant  county.  Oontains  Gape 
Otway  and  Golac  lake. 

29.  BiFOV.    Area,  1771  square  miles;  population  14,010.    Bounded 

on  the  north  by  Uie  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  south  by  Hamp- 
den county. 

30.  BoDNXT.      Area,    1709    square    miles;    population,    7390. 

Situated  due  north  of  Melbourne,  between  the  Goulbuni 
and  Gampaspe  rivers,  and  reaching  to  the  Murray  at 
Echuca. 

31.  Tatobxba,  Area,  3370  square  miles  ;  population,  563.    In  the 

Wimmera  District,  between  Loddon  county  and  the  Murray. 

32.  Talbot.     Area,    1645   square    miles ;    population,    84,762. 

Situated  north-west  of  Melbourne,  beyond  the  Dividing 
Bange,  and  adjoining  Bourke  and  Dalhousie  counties. 

33.  Tambo.     Area,  2140   square  miles ;   population,   486.      In 

Gipps  Land,  between  the  Australian  Alps  and  the  sea,  and 
between  Dargo  county  and  the  Snowy  river. 

34.  Tanjil.     Area,  2893  square  miles ;  population,  11,001.    In 

Gipps  Land,  eastward  of  Melbourne,  beyond  Evelyn  county, 
and  just  reaching  the  sea. 

35.  YiLLiSBS.    Area,  1641  square  miles  ;  population,  81,031.    On 

the  south-west  coast,  between  Hampden  and  Normanby 
counties. 

36.  WsEAH.    Area,  3966  square  miles.     Fart  of  the  Wimmen 

District,  north  of  Lowan  county,  and  quite  unaettled. 
Oonsiats  almost  wholly  of  sandhills,  heath,  and  serab.  On 
the  census  night  in  1871  there  was  not  a  single  inhabitant 
in  this  county. 
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37.  WotrsASQiTii.  Ana,  2243  aqnan  mUet ;  population,  307S. 
SitDAted  between  the  Aoatraliui  Alpa  and  the  IKviding 
Bange  ;  vtrj  mountainoiu,  and  contuaing  tbs  tonTcea  of  the 
Qoulbom  and  Mitchell  rivera. 


8.  Cititt  and  Tovms. 

Hklbooknk,  capital  of  the  colony,  has,  in  the  conne  of  t<atj 
jtaa,  become  a  city  of  66)000  inhabitanta,  or,  with  the  niborbs 
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within  a  ten-mile  ndina,  more  than  360,000,thiu  already  taking  rank 
in  the  ninth  place  amongiit  the  citiea  of  the  Bridah  Empire,  while 
in  other  respects  unquestionably  one  of  the  best-built  and  finest  in 
the  world.  It  stands  on  eeven  bills,  rising  gradually  from  the 
Tam-Yana,  and  ia  laid  out  in  broad  streets  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  It  has  a  number  of  public  squares,  gardens,  and 
pails,  including  tba  Botanic,  Fitzroy,  and  Carlton  Gardens  ;  the 
Boyal,  South,  and  Prince's  Parka  ;  Ai^ll,  Lincoln,  and  other 
equarea.  The  buildings  ore  masdve,  and  often  built  at  great  ei- 
penae,  while  many  of  the  warehouses  will  compare  fayourably  with 
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the  best  in  London.  Amongst  the  noteworthy  buildings  are  the 
Treasury,  the  Post-Office,  the  Library,  and  the  Mint,  besides  the 
Town-hail,  the  Univeisity,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  other& 
The  University  receives  from  the  State  an  annual  grant  of  ^£9000, 
and  each  professor  a  salary  of  JSIOOO,  with  a  free  residence.  There 
are  at  present  120  matriculated  students,  and  its  degrees  rank  on 
the  same  level  with  those  of  the  English  nniver8itie&  It  has  an 
excellent  museum.  Melbourne  supports  four  theatres,  and  during 
the  last  few  years  nearly  all  the  handicrafts  which  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  refinement  of  civilised  existence  have  here  taken  root. 
Melbourne  stands  high  for  the  support  it  gives  to  literature  and 
science.  It  has  a  Free  Library  containing  about  110,000  volumes; 
an  Observatory  fitted  up  with  the  best  instruments,  among  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  reflecting  telescopes  in  the 
world  ;  and  Botanical  Gardens  which  are  extensive  and  beautiful, 
and  which  contain  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  Australian  and 
exotic  plants  ever  brought  together.  The  Public  Library  is  a  noble 
institution,  being  open  free  to  all  comers  from  ten  in  ^e  morning 
till  ten  at  night,  six  days  a  week  ;  and  we  have  Mr.  TroUope's  testi- 
mony that  any  book  required  can  be  had  without  trouble  or  delay. 
The  water-supply  of  this  great  dty  is  one  of  the  most  ample  in  the 
world.  The  valley  of  the  Plenty  (a  tributary  of  the  Yarra-Yarra) 
is  dammed  up  at  Yan-Yean,  about  20  miles  N.NJ!.  of  Melbourne 
by  an  embankment  more  than  haK  a  mile  long,  forming  a  lake 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  1330  acres,  and  a 
maximum  depth  of  25  feet.  It  holds  6400  million  gallons  of 
water,  and  is  capable  of  supplying  the  city  for  more  than  two  years 
at  the  rate  of  30  gallons  per  head  per  day  for  200,000  persons. 
The  water  is  conveyed  by  a  double  set  of  immense  pipes,  with 
safety-valves  at  intervals  to  limit  the  pressure.  The  total  cost  of 
the  works,  with  maintenance  to  June  1876,  was  Xl,388,564. 

Ballara^t,  the  great  gold-field  city,  ranks  next  to  Melbourne  in 
importance  and  population.  It  is  situated  in  Grenville  county,  104 
miles  W2^.W.  of  Melbourne,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Dividing 
Range,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1 437  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  (1 881} 
38,469  inhabitants,  of  whom  433  are  Chinese.  It  is  a  spacious 
and  well-built  town,  and  though  only  twenty-five  years  old  pos- 
sesses most  of  the  advantages  and  institutions  of  old  cities.  It  has 
schools,  hospitals,  free  libraries,  and  public  gardens,  and  it  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  imdulating  country.  In  addition  to  the  gold  mines 
which  created  and  still  laigely  support  the  town,  the  district  around 
Ballarat  is  well  suited  for  agriculture,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  being  extensively  grown ;  while  the  pastures  are  so  excellent 
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tihat  the  wool  pibdiiced  in  the  neighbourhood  commandB  the  very 
highesi  price  in  the  market 

Two  other  towns  in  Victoria  have  popnlationa  of  above  20,000 
— Sandhurst  and  Geelong. 

Sandhubbt,  formerly  called  Bendigo,  is  situated  in  Bendigo 
oonntj,  and  on  the  Bendigo  Creek}  100  miles  N.N.W.  of  Melbourne, 
on  the  line  of  railway  to  Echuca.  It  is  now  the  greatest  mining 
eentie  in  the  colony,  and  has  a  population  of  about  28,000  persons. 
Although  still  bearing  traces  of  its  origin  as  a  mining  settlement,  it 
has  many  fine  buildings,  as  well  as  parks  and  botanical  gardens  ; 
but  in  general  appearance  and  situation,  as  well  as  in  population,  it 
is  very  inferior  to  Ballarat  The  Sandhurst  district  gives  employ- 
ment to  6700  miners,  of  whom  820  are  Chinese.  It  also  has  255 
steam  engines,  and  there  are  778  distinct  gold-bearing  quartz  reefs. 
The  yield  of  gold  is  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
worth  annually. 

QsBLONG,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  and 
45  miles  south-west  of  Melbourne,  in  the  county  of  Grant,  is  an 
important  seaport,  and  a  comparatively  old  town,  with  21,157 
inhabitants.  The  first  woollen  mill  was  established  here,  and  there 
are  now  several  such  milk  manufacturing  cloth,  tweeds,  and  various 
kinds  of  woollen  fabrics.  There  are  (dso  meat-preserving  works 
here,  and  extensive  tannerie&  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
is  well  laid  out  on  ground  sloping  to  the  bay  and  the  Barwon  River. 
Its  Mechanics'  Institute  has  a  library  of  over  11,000  volumes,  and 
it  possesses  two  parks  and  a  botanical  garden.  There  are  four 
jetties,  alongside  which  the  largest  ships  can  load  and  discharge. 

Next  we  have  a  group  of  six  towns  whose  populations  range 
between  four  and  ten  thousand — viz.  Castlemaine,  Clunes,  Dayles- 
ford,  Eaglehawk,  Stawell,  and  Williamstown, 

Castlkicainb,  in  the  county  of  Talbot,  77^  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Melbourne,  on  the  railway  to  Echuca,  is  an  important  mining  town 
of  6762  inhabitants.  The  district  supports  4700  miners,  about 
1400  being  Chinese.  The  district  is  also  to  a  moderate  extent 
agricultural  and  pastoral 

Clunks,  also  in  the  county  of  Talbot,  120  miles  north-west  of 
Melbourne,  is  situated  on  the  Creswick  Creek,  and  on  the  railway 
from  Ballarat  to  Dunolly.  It  has  about  5000  inhabitants.  It 
depends  chiefly  on  the  quartz  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Datlssford,  also  in  the  county  of  Talbot,  78  miles  north-west 
of  Melbourne,  is  situated  on  the  Wombat  Creek,  near  the  source  of 
the  Loddon  River,  and  has  about  4000  inhabitants.  Mining,  both 
alluvial  and  quartz,  is  the  principal  business  of  the  people ;  but 
there  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation. 
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Eagle&awk,  in  Bendigo  comity,  only  4}  miles  firom  Saadhunt 
and  105  from  Melbourne,  is  a  mining  town  situated  in  a  hilly 
district,  abounding  in  quartz  lodes.  The  population  is  about  7360, 
and  it  has  a  handsome  park.  The  gold  mines  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  prosperity  of  the  town  almost  wholly  depends  on 
them. 

Stawbll,  in  Borung  county,  177  miles  north-west  from  Md- 
bourne,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Gedong,  Ballarat^  and  Ararat  Bailway, 
from  which  latter  town  it  is  18  miles  distant  It  has  over  7000 
inhabitants^  and  is  the  centre  of  the  rich  Pleasant  Creek  gold-field. 
It  contains  the  deepest  and  richest  mines  in  the  colony,  the  New- 
ington  mine  being  1940  feet  deepw  There  is  also  a  large  agricol- 
tnral  population,  and  wheat  and  oats  are  largely  produced. 

WnJiTAMBTOWN,  in  the  county  of  Bourke,  is  situated  on  the 
south-west  shore  of  Hobson's  Bay,  only  8  miles  from  Melboozna 
It  is  a  seaport,  with  commodious  piers  and  docks,  and  has  a 
population  of  over  9000 ;  but  it  may  be  almost  considered  as  a 
suburb  of  Melbourne, 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  towns  with 
populations  between  one  and  five  thousand,  with  their 
positions,  populations,  and  specialties : — 

Alexandra,  in  Anglesea  county,  98  miles  north-east  of  Mel- 
bourne, situated  on  the  Qoulbum  River,  is  a  town  in  the  Beech- 
worth  mining  district,  with  a  population  of  about  1100.  Much 
gold  has  been  obtained  here,  and  w]ieat,  oate^  and  potatoes  are 
largely  grown. 

Amhebst,  county  of  Talbot  (formerly  Daisy  Hill),  111  mUes 
north-west  of  Melbourne,  is  a  mining  and  agricultural  town,  with  a 
population  of  about  1000.  The  mines  are  both  alluvial  and 
quartz,  and  there  are  about  e70  miners  at  work. 

Ararat,  in  the  county  of  Bipon,  close  to  the  I^rxenees  moun- 
tains, and  near  the  source  of  the  Hopkins  Biver,  has  a  population  of 
about  3800.  The  district  is  equally  celebrated  for  mining  and 
agriculture,  and  there  are  also  great  supplies  of  timber,  which  ib 
sent  widely  over  the  colony.  There  are  more  than  2000  minen. 
In  1886-8e  more  than  53,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  produced,  and 
162  tons  of  potatoes,  besides  more  than  8000  gallons  of  winei 

Bebchworth,  in  the  county  of  Bogong,  185  miles  north-east  of 
Melbourne,  and  about  25  miles  from  the  Murray  Biver,  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  celebrated  Ovens  gold  district,  and  has  about 
2500  inhabitants.  It  is  1725  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  has  a 
branch  railway  from  the  north-eastern  line.     About  5700  miners 
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•le  employed  in  the  district  It  is  also  very  rich  in  ftgricnltnie, 
30,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  26,000  gallons  of  wine  having  been 
produced  in  1880-Bl. 

BELTABif  in  the  county  of  Villien,  is  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of 
the  riTer  Moyne,  168  miles  W.S.W.  of  Melboome,  and  with  2000 
inhahitanta.  It  is  snrronnded  by  a  good  agricnltoral  district,  and 
Lab  a  large  trade  in  wool  and  other  ^odnce  from  the  sonounding 
eonDtry  and  the  interior. 

BsTAUiAy  in  the  county  of  Delatite,  on  the  Broken  Biver,  122 
miles  north-east  of  Melbourne,  has  a  population  of  2000.  It  is  in 
sn  impoztant  agricnltoral  and  pastoral  district,  well  suited  for 
growing  grain  and  fruits.  It  contains  over  half  a  million  of  sheep, 
and  has  about  35,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation. 

Cavferdown  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Hampden,  120 
mOes  WJ3.W,  from  Melbourne  and  75  from  Qeelong.  The  district 
anmnd  is  mostly  pastoraL    The  population  is  about  2000. 

Carhoham,  in  Qrenville  county,  17  miles  from  Ballaiat,  is  an 
•gricoltural  and  mining  town,  with  1700  inhabitants. 

CHiLTBBsr,  in  Bogong  county,  180  miles  north-east  of  Melbourne, 
on  the  North-Eastem  Bailway,  with  1100  inhabitants.  It  is  in  an 
agricoltuial  and  pastoral  district,  producing  annually  more  than 
6000  bushels  of  wheat 

Cbbswick,  in  the  county  of  Talbot,  109  miles  north-west  of 
Melbourne  and  1 1  from  Ballarat,  is  an  important  gold-fields  town, 
with  3440  inhabitants.  The  district  is  also  agricultural,  producing 
90,000  bushels  of  wheat,  10,000  tons  of  potatoes,  and  2000  gallons 
of  wine. 

DuNOUiT,  in  the  county  of  Gladstone,  107  miles  north-weet 
of  Melbourne^  has  a  population  of  1550.  It  is  in  a  gold-field 
which  produced  one  of  the  largest  nuggets  in  the  world,  weighing 
2280  ounces.     It  is  also  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district 

EcHUOA,  in  the  county  of  Bodney,  is  a  border  town  on  the 
Monay  Biver,  166  miles  north  of  Melbourne,  and  the  terminus  of 
the  Murray  Bailway.  The  district  is  pastoral  and  agricultural,  and 
the  population  4500.  There  are  extensive  vineyards  and  many 
aaw-miUs  ;  and  as  a  port  for  the  navigation  of  the  Murray  and  its 
branches  the  town  is  of  great  importance.  There  are  35  river 
•teamers,  and  Echuca  is  sometimes  called  the  Chicago  of  Australia. 

Hamilton,  in  the  counties  of  Dundasand  Normanby,  219  miles 
west  of  Melbourne,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  western  district,  and 
baa  a  population  of  about  3000.  It  is  connected  with  Melbourne 
by  railway  viA  Ararat,  and  is  the  centra  from  which  coaches  proceed 
to  an  the  chief  places  in  the  west     It  has  two  important  collegesi 
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The  district  is  pastoral  and  agricultural,  and  exHibitionB  of  stock 
and  produce  ar&  held  twice  a  year. 

Hbathcxxtb,  in  the  county  of  Dalhousie,  70  miles  north  of  Mel* 
bourne  and  30  east  of  Sandhurst,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
M'lvor  gold-field,  and  has  about  1200  inhabitants.  It  is  prettily 
situated  on  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  and  is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  surrounding  gold  mines. 

Inglewood,  in  the  county  of  Qladstone,  128  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Melbourne  and  28  from  Sandhurst^  is  a  mining  town  of  about  1200 
inhabitants. 

EiLifORB,  in  the  county  of  Dalhousie,  39^  miles  north  of  Mel- 
bourne, on  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  has  a  population  of  1200. 
The  district  is  agricultural,  the  land  being  Tolcanic  and  very  fertile, 
so  as  to  produce  large  crops  of  wheat. 

KoRorr,  in  Yilliers  county,  200  miles  south-west  from  Mel- 
bourne and  12  miles  from  Bel&st^  is  in  an  agricultural  district^  and 
has  a  population  of  about  1700. 

Etneton,  in  the  county  of  Dalhouse,  52  miles  north-west  of 
Melbourne  and  1760  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  an  important 
agricultural  and  mining  town,  with  a  population  of  nearly  3500. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Campaspe,  and  has  several  manufiEictories 
of  implements  and  coaches.  The  district  produces  annually  nearly 
26,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  3500  tons  of  potatoes.  The  mining, 
though  tolerably  extensive,  is  less  important  than  the  agriculture. 

Maldon,  in  the  county  of  Talbot,  84^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mel- 
bourne,  is  an  important  mining  and  agricultural  town,  with  over 
3000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Tairangowar  Creek,  about 
12  miles  from  Castlemaine.  The  surrounding  quartz  reefe  are 
extensive  and  rich,  supporting  over  600  miners ;  and  nearly  7000 
acres  of  wheat  are  grown,  besides  other  crops. 

Malmbsbubt,  in  TaJbot  county,  63  miles  north  by  west  of 
Melbourne  on  the  road  to  Castlemaine,  is  an  agricultural  town  of 
about  1400  inhabitants,  with  some  alluvial  and  quartz  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Portland,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Normanby,  a  sea- 
port town  on  Portland  Bay,  225  miles  west  of  Melbourne,  with  a 
population  of  2260,  and  having,  like  its  English  namesake,  a  fine 
breakwater  (now  in  course  of  construction).  The  surrounding 
country  is  agricultural  and  very  rich.  Its  chief  exports  are  cattle, 
wool,  butter,  and  com.  Portland  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  colony, 
having  been  founded  in  1834. 

Salx,  in  the  county  of  Tanjil,  is  the  chief  town  of  Gipps 
Land.     It  is  situated  on  the  Thompson  Biver,  140  miles  E.S.E.  of 
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Melbonme,  and  has  a  population  of  about  3100.    The  district  is 
pasbml,  agricultural,  and  mining.    Hops  are  laigelj  cultiyated. 

SsBABTOFOLy  in  the  county  of  GreuTille,  99  xniles  from  Mel- 
boone  and  3  from  Ballarat,  is  a  mining  town  of  2500  inliabitants. 

SiRTHBBDAiiJB,  in  the  county  of  Qranville,  108  miles  west  by 
norfli  from  Melbourne  and  12  miles  from  Ballarat,  is  a  mining  town 
of  somewhat  less  than  1000  inhabitants,  but  doing  a  large  trade 
with  the  surrounding  district^  which  supports  about  1700  miners 
and  a  population  of  14,000. 

St.  Abnaud,  in  the  county  of  E^ara-E^ara,  164  miles  north-west 
of  Melbourne,  is  a  town  of  2700  inhabitants,  in  a  mining,  pastoral, 
and  agricultural  district    Silver  is  found  here  as  well  as  gold. 

SmGLiTZ,  in  Qrant  county,  71  miles  west  of  Melbourne,  and 
7  miles  from  Meredith  on  the  Qeelong  and  Ballarat  Railway,  is  a 
small  mining  town  of  about  1 1 00  inhabitants.  The  gold  ia  obtained 
from  quartz  reefs,  and  268  miners  are  employed. 

Talbot,  in  the  county  of  Talbot,  130  miles  north-west  from 
Melbourne  on  the  Back  Creek  and  the  railway  from  Ballarat  to 
DanoUy,  is  an  important  mining  and  agricultural  town  of  over 
2000  inhabitants.  There  are  extensive  alluvial  workings  and  some 
qmiz  reeflB,  and  more  than  6000  acres  of  land  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  town  contains  flour-mills^  soap  and  candle  {actonea,  and 
IB  lighted  with  gas.  It  has  also  a  large  State  school  called  the 
Prince  Alfred,  and  a  Free  Library. 

Tasnagulla,  in  the  county  of  Gladstone,  near  the  Loddon 
Biyer,  125  miles  north-west  of  Melbourne,  is  a  quartz-mining  town 
of  690  inhabitants.  Agriculture  is  increasing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  gold-mining  is  diminishing. 

Walhalla,  in  the  county  of  Tanjil,  129  miles  east  of  Mel- 
bourne, in  a  valley  enclosed  by  steep  hiUs,  is  a  mining  town  of 
1630  inhabitants.  The  reefr  here  are  very  rich,  one  company, 
'^The  Long  Tunnel,"  having  paid  £300,000  in  dividends  during 
eight  or  nine  years  ;  and  this  is  only  one  of  many  successful  com- 
panies. 

Wanoauatta,  in  Bogong  county,  169  miles  north-east  from 
Melbourne  at  the  junction  of  the  Ovens  and  King  Rivers,  is  an 
agricultural  town  with  nearly  1500  inhabitanta  Besides  grain, 
grapes^  oranges,  and  tobacco  are  largely  cultivated,  and  there  are 
several  large  sheep  and  cattle  stations. 

Warbnambool,  in  the  county  of  Yilliers,  is  a  seaport  town  of 
between  4000  and  6000  inhabitants,  170  miles  south-west  of  Mel- 
bourne. It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  does  a  large  trade  in  wool, 
groin,  and  dairy  produce.  The  surrounding  country  is  richly  agri- 
colUiral  and  pastoral,  and  bacon  is  largely  exported. 
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Weddbbburn,  in  ihe  cofonty  of  GladstOdd,  147  miles  K.N.W. 
of  Melboome,  is  a  mining  town  of  850  inhabitantai  Quaite- 
mining  ia  ihe  piineipal  industry,  bat  wheat  and  giapes  an  aleo 
grown  in  considerable  qnahtitie& 

WooDKND,  in  the  connty  of  Dalhoosiey  49  miles  firom  MeUxnane 
on  the  Castlemaine  road  and  railway,  and  just  oyer  the  Dividing 
Bange,  is  an  agiicoltural  town  of  1 600  inhabitanta  Mount  Maoedon 
and  the  celebrated  ''  Hanging  Rock ''  are  in  the  vidnity. 

9.  Qovemmmt^  Sdigicnif  Public  InsiUiUians, 

Education,  etc 

The  goyemment  of  Victoria  is  similar  in  form  to  that 
of  New  South  Wales,  but  is  much  more  democratic^  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  being  electiva  The  Legislative 
Council  (or  Upper  House)  consists  of  forty-two  memben 
representing  the  fourteen  proyinces,  whose  tenure  of  office 
is  ten  years ;  the  qualification  of  yoteis  being  freehold  or 
leasehold  property  of  £10  annual  value.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  (or  Lower  House)  consists  of  eighty-six  mem- 
bers elected  for  three  years  by  manhood  suffiage.  All 
the  yoting  is  by  ballot  Members  of  both  houses  are  paid 
£300  per  annum  each.  The  executive  consists  of  the 
Governor  and  a  ministry  termed  the  Executive  Council 

State  aid  to  religion  was  abolished  in  Victoria  in  1875, 
and  all  the  churches  are  now  self-supporting.  Dividing 
the  several  churches  into  Church  of  England,  Dissenters, 
and  Soman  Catholics,  their  proportionate  numbers,  as 
determined  by  official  returns  of  the  average  attendance 
at  their  several  places  of  worship  during  1885,  are  as 
follows: — Church  of  England,  68,004;  Dissenteis, 
178,440;  Boman  Catholics,  81,600.  Among  the  Dis- 
senters the  Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous,  having  an 
average  attendance  of  73,000.  The  census  returns  of 
1871,  however,  gave  very  different  proportions,  making 
the  Episcopalians  highest,  267,835 ;  then  Boman  Catho- 
lics, 176,620;   Presbyterians,  112,983;  and  Wesleyan 
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Methodists,    94,220.     The  Episcopaliaiis  are  thus  made 
nearly  equal  to  all  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 

Education  in  Victoria  is  free,  secular,  and  compulsory 
since  January  1873.  It  is  under  a  minister  of  education, 
in  whom  all  school  properties  are  vested.  The  number  of 
schools  in  1885  was  1803,  besides  568  private  schools. 
There  are  also  six  colleges  and  grammar  schools,  two 
ladies'  colleges,  and  the  Melbourne  university,  whose 
degrees  and  diplomas  are  equivalent  to  those  of  any  simi- 
lar institution  in  the  United  Eangdom.  It  has  a  Govern- 
ment endowment  of  £9000  a  year.  There  are  also  2163 
Sunday  schools  in  the  colony,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
146,863  scholars.  Government  also  grants  £60,000 
anntially  to  hospitals,  £25,000. to  asylums,  and  £86,000 
to  lunatic  asylums.  The  Botanical  Gardens  and  Obser- 
vatory of  Melbourne  are  also  public  institutions  supported 
by  the  general  Government 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I 

THE  COLONY  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIiL 

1.  Origin,  Oeographical  Limits,  and  Areou 

South  Austraua  was  established  as  a  separate  colony  in 
1834,  at  which  time  the  name  was  appropriate,  the  only 
other  colonies  on  the  continent  being  New  South  Wales 
and  Western  Australia.  Now  that  Victoria  has  been 
separated  and  South  Australia  has  been  extended  to  the 
northern  coast  the  old  name  is  somewhat  misleading. 

The  colony  now  includes  the  entire  central  division 
of  AustraUa,  extending  from  the  south  to  the  north  coasts, 
and  from  the  meridian  of  129''  E.  longitude  on  the  west 
side  to  141''  on  the  east  in  the  southern,  and  ISS"*  in  the 
northern,  half.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Western 
Australia;  on  the  east  by  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Queensland;  on  the  north  by  the  Arafiira  Sea,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Southern  Ocean.  It  thus  has  an  extreme 
length  of  nearly  2000  miles  by  a  width  of  700,  and 
contains  903,690  square  miles.  Of  this  enormous  area 
little  more  than  one-tenth  is  settled,  though  many  fertile 
spots  in  the  far  interior  are  now  being  occupied  by  pioneer 
squatters. 

2.  Physical  Features. 

South  Australia  has  no  such  well-marked  and  easily 
described  physical  features  as  the  eastern  colonies.  It 
has  no  great  mountain  range  dividing  up  the  country  into 
distinct  regions,  no  great  system  of  river  valleys,  and  no 
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great  geological  contrasts  of  ancient  and  recent  deposits. 
Tet  it  is  sufficiently  diversified  in  its  outlines^  having 
magnificent  plains  of  fertile  land,  mountain  ranges  well 
irooded  with  giant  Eucalyptus,  lovely  valleys,  and  arid 
l^ains,  timberless,  waterless,  and  desolate,  yet  often  teem- 
ing with  metallic  wealth  beneath  the  surface.  The 
character  of  the  interior  has  already  been  sufficiently  in- 
dicated in  our  account  of  Australian  exploration ;  we  will 
iher^ie,  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  sketch  of  the  more 
prominent  physical  features  of  the  settled  districts. 

The  old  colony  of  South  Australia  is  generally  flat,  as 
compared  with  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales.  A  range 
of  mountains  of  no  great  height  commences  at  Cape  Jervis 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  St  Vincent's  Gulf,  and  extends 
northward  at  the  back  of  Adelaide  to  the  Lake  Torrens 
country.  It  is  called  the  Lofty  Bange  near  Adelaide, 
farther  on  the  Barossa,  the  Belvidere,  the  Bryan,  and  the 
FUnders  Banges.  The  h^hest  point  does  not  much  exceed 
3000  feet.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  colony  are 
Mount  Oambier  and  other  extinct  volcanoes,  while  in  the 
unsettled  coimtry  of  the  Eyre  Peninsula  are  the  rugged 
Gawler  Banges  about  2000  feet  high. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Murray,  which  runs  across 
the  southern  portion  of  the  colony,  there  are  no  rivers  of 
importance  in  South  Australia ;  the  Gawler,  Torrens,  and 
other  streams  that  flow  into  St  Vincent's  Gulf  being  very 
insignificant^  and  almost  or  quite  dry  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  year. 

None  of  the  Australian  colonies  have  so  many  large 
lakes  as  South  Australia ;  but,  unfortunately,  none  of  these 
seem  calculated  to  benefit  the  coimtry,  being  either  salt, 
or  liable  to  be  dried  up,  or  unfitted  for  navigation.  Lake 
Toirens  is  often  a  muddy  swamp ;  Lake  Gairdner,  to  the 
north  of  Eyre  Peninsula,  is  an  immense  salt  lake  in  a 
desert  region,  though  situated  366  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
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Lake  Byre  and  a  duster  of  smallsr  lakes  aie  also  salt  and 
liable  to  beoome  changed  into  plains  of  saline  mnd,  as  is 
the  still  more  oxtensiYe  Lake  Amadeus  in  the  centre  cf 
the  continent  Lake  Alexandrinay  forming  the  mouth  of 
the  Murray,  is  fresh,  but  by  dispersing  the  iraters  of  that 
laige  riyer  it  renders  its  entrance  from  the  ocean  nxmavi* 
gabla  The  only  lakes  associated  unthpictareaqnesoeneiy 
and  fertUe  country  are  those  of  the  Mount  Gambier  v^km, 
which  are  situated  in  the  craters  cf  extinct  Yolcanoea. 
One  of  these-^-the  ^  Blue  Lake  " — ^is  of  an  oral  shsp^ 
surrounded  by  precipitous  waUs  covered  with  Tcxdure 
and  several  hundred  feet  high  It  is  240  fe^  deep,  and 
the  water  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour. 

Although  without  any  very  prominent  features.  South 
Australia  contains  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  8c^:ieiy. 
Extensive  pkdns,  comprising  many  millions  of  acres  of 
arable  land  for  the  most  part  free  from  timber,  extend 
from  20  miles  south  of  Adelaide  to  heyond  Mount  Be- 
markable,  about  170  miles  north  of  the  city.  These 
plains  are  bounded  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  moccntain 
chain  already  described.  Beyond  this  range,  to  the  east 
and  north-east,  the  country  is  broken  and  hilly,  with  mudi 
timber,  and  a  large  extent  of  very  rich  land.  The  valley 
of  the  Murray,  itself  from  half  a  nule  to  a  mile  wide, 
bounded  by  cliffs  of  recent  shell-limestone,  is  a  tidi 
alluvial  deposit  covered  in  places  with  large  gam  trees; 
but  between  this  valley  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
colony  (as  well  as  for  some  distance  on  the  west),  extend 
vast  waterless  scrubs  such  as  have  already  been  described, 
till,  farther  south,  we  come  to  the  rich  agricultural  and 
pastoral  district  of  Moimt  Oambier.  Much  of  the  sceneiy 
of  South  Australia  is  park-like  and  beautifid,  with  alter* 
nations  of  hill  and  valley  presenting  every  variety  of  land- 
scape; but  large  areas  are  sterile  and  uninviting,  and 
apparently  doomed  to  perpetual  aridity  and  barrennesa 
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Tet  much  of  Iha  Bcinb  land  is  now  found  to  be  well 
adapted  for  growing  wheats  and  considerable  tracts,  onoe 
though  to  be  wbollj  unsaited  to  agncultoie,  axe  now 
iBfeaming  Abondant  banrests. 

« 

^.  ClimaUj  JTixtural  History,  cmd  Oeoiogj/. 

Although  80  txt  south,  and  therefofe  farther  from  tSie 
tropics  and  geogiaphicall j  more  temperate,  yet  South 
Australia  is  Tery  hot,  and  perhaps  suffers  more  from  ex* 
cessiTe  heat  and  drought  during  the  summer  months  than 
zjocj  of  the  other  edonies.  This  is,  no  doubt,  largely  due 
to  the  absence  of  a  lofty  mountain  range  to  cut  off  the 
hot  winds  from  the  interior — ^the  South  Australian  range 
having  a  north  and  aoiith  direction — and  also  to  its  coast 
l>eing  ooDcaye  instead  of  oonvex,  and,  therefore,  less  open 
to  the  cool  sefr-bceeses  from  the  south  and  south-'east 
December,  January,  and  February  are  very  trying  months, 
die  thamometer  often  rising  at  Adelaide  to  110''  or  115*" 
in  Hie  shade;  but  the  rest  of  the  year  is  pleasant,  and  the 
winter  is  mild  and  lainy. 

The  usual  lainfaU  is  small,  only  areraging  22  inches, 
bat  it  is  often  as  low  as  16,  and  in  1869  was  only  13^ 
indMB.  ThB  wettest  year  was  1851,  when  there  were 
30-^  inches.  He  amount  of  rainfall  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  cohmy.  In  the  wet  year  1861, 
when  there  wa»  24  inches  at  Adelaide,  there  were  only  7 
inches  at  Port  Augusta  at  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf, 
45-^  at  Mount  Lofty,  and  55-^  inches  at  Mount  Barker. 
In  the  same  year  the  thermometer  rose  above  90^  on 
£orty-fiT6  days  at  Adelaide,  but  only  on  five  days  at 
Chiichen  Bay  in  the  southern  part  of  the  colony.  The 
Taziations  di  the  barometer  indicate  changes  of  wind 
rather  than  rain.  It  always  falls  with  a  north-east  wind, 
and  oontiniies  to  fall  as  the  wind  changes  to  north  and 
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north-west ;  but  whenever  there  is  southing  in  the  wind 
the  barometer  rises  even  during  steady  and  copious  rains. 

The  natural  history  of  South  Australia  presents  hardly 
any  distinctive  features,  while  in  almost  eveiy  depart- 
ment it  is  far  poorer  than  the  other  colonies.     In  botany 
this  is  especially  the  case.    It  contains  a  mixture  of  eastern, 
western,  and  tropical  forms, — ^the  presence  of  the  latter 
being  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  great  central  desert ;  but 
the  eastern  types  abound.     The  northern  territory  has  of 
course  a  wholly  tropical  flora,  and  it  has  produced  many 
new  species  both  of  plants  and  animals ;  but  these  in 
almost  all  cases  extend  to  one  of  the  adjoining  colonies^ 
West  Australia  or  Queensland,  whose  northern  portions 
are  equally  tropical 

The  geological  structure  of  extra-tropical  South 
Australia  is  comparatively  simpla  It  consists  of  an 
immense  formation  of  Tertiary  sandstones  and  limestones, 
extending  over  the  whole  country,  except  where  intei^ 
nipted  by  Palaeozoic  or  volcanic  mountains.  The  back- 
bone of  the  colony,  running  firom  Cape  Jervis  northwards, 
is  Silurian,  and  consists  of  sandstones,  slates,  and  lime- 
stones, with  intruding  granites  of  diversified  character. 
Fine  red  granites  occur  at  Barossa  and  Fort  Lincoln,  and 
there  are  lofty  granite  mountains  in  the  interior.  Basalt 
occurs  at  Mount  Arden,  north  of  Port  Augusta,  and  also 
farther  north  in  the  central  lake  country ;  but  it  is  more 
common  in  the  south-east,  near  the  remarkable  group  of 
extinct  volcanoes  in  the  Mount  Gambler  district  A  little 
to  the  north,  in  the  Tertiary  limestone  countiy  of  the 
Mosquito  plains,  are  some  very  curious  and  interesting 
caves,  which  have  been  thus  described  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
WoodS;  in  his  Geological  Observations  in  South  Australia: — 
"  In  the  midst  of  a  swampy,  sandy  country,  plentifully 
covered  with  stringy-bark  trees,  a  series  of  caverns  is 
found,  whose  internal  beauty  is  at  strange  variance  wiA 
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the  wildness  of  the  sceneiy  aroimcL     The  entrance  is 
meielj  a  lound  hole  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  leads  to 
a  gmall  sloping  path  nnder  a  shelf  of  lock.     Descending 
this  for  about  25  feet,  one  gets  a  fiist  glimpee  of  the 
magnificence  enshrined  below.     The  observer  finds  him- 
self at  the  entrance  of  a  large  oblong  square  chamber,  low, 
bat  perfectly  lighted  by  an  aperture  at  the  opposite  end, 
and  all  around,  above,  and  below,  the  eye  is  bewildered  by 
a  profusion  of  ornaments  and  decorations  of  nature's  own 
devising.     It  resembles  an  immense  Grothic  cathedral,  and 
the  numbers  of  half-finished  stalagmites  which  rise  fix>m 
the  ground,  like  kneeling  or  prostrate  forms,  seem  worship- 
pers in  that  sQent  and  solemn  place.     At  the  farther  end 
is  an  immense  stalactite,  which  appears  like  a  support  to 
the  whole  roof ;  not  the  least  beautiful  part  of  it  being, 
that  it  is  tinted  by  almost  every  variety  of  colour,  one 
side  being  of  a  delicate  azure,  with  passages  of  blue,  green, ' 
and  pink,  intermingled;  and  again,  it  is  snowy  white, 
finally  merging  into  a  golden  yellow.     The  second  cave 
or  chamber  is  so  thickly  studded  with  stalactites  that  it 
seems  like  a  carefully  arranged  scene,  which,  from  the 
inteiminable  variety  of  form  and  magic  efiect  of  light  and 
shade,  might  easily  be  taken  to  represent  some   fairy 
palace.     Very  soon  the  cavern  becomes  as  dark  as  night, 
and  farther  exploration  to  the  numerous  chambers  and 
fissores  beyond  has   to  be  made  by  the  assistance  of 
torches.     On  leaving  the  last  chamber  we  return  to  the 
light :  a  narrow  passage,  richly  wreathed  with  limestone, 
is  observed  on  the  right  hand  going  out     Proceeding  a 
little  way  down,  a  large  vaulted  chamber  is  reached,  so 
perfectly  dark  and  obscure  that  even  torches  can  do  but 
faint  justice  to  its  beauty.    Here,  above  all  other  portions 
of  the  caves,  has  nature  been  prodigal  of  the  fantastic 
omament  with  which  tiiie  whole  place  abounds.     There 
ue  pillars  so  finely  formed,  and  covered  with  such  deli- 
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sate  trellis-woik,  there  are  droppings  of  lime  makdng  such 
scroll-work,  that  the  eye  is  bewildered  with  the  extent 
and  variety  of.  the  adornment.  It  is  like  a  palace  of  ice, 
with  frozen  cascades  and  fountains  all  around." 

The  Palaeozoic  limestones  of  South  Austialui  sre 
very  rich  in  copper,  and  this  metal  has  really  determined 
the  success  of  the  colony.  It  was  first  discovered  in  the 
hills  near  Adelaide ;  but  the  most  important  mine,  the 
Burra-Burra,  is  about  90  miles  to  the  north.  Another 
still  more  extensive  deposit  of  copper  ore  is  at  Wollaioa^ 
at  the  head  of  Yorkers  Peninsula^  and  there  are  in  aD 
twenty-seven  copper  mines  in  the  colony.  Silver-lead  has 
been  found  and  worked  near  Gape  Jervis,  and  bismuth  in 
the  mountains  east  of  Adelaide.  Gfold  also  occurs  at 
Echunga;  but  the  mines  are  unimportant  as  compared 
with  those  of  Victoria.  Iron  is  also  known  to  exist  in 
lai^e  quantities;  buty  aa  there  is  no  coal,  it  has  not  yet 
been  worked. 

4.  Colonisation,  Population,  eCe, 

South  Australia  differs  from  most  of  the  other  colonies 
of  Australia  in  its  origin  and  early  histoiy.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1836  by  bodies  of  emigrants  (rem  Great  Britain, 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  Australian 
Colonisation  Association,  which  had  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  lands  of  the  colony  from  the  Imperial  Government 
It  thus  escaped  the  evils  of  contamination  by  convfots; 
but  it  passed  througlh  much  advendty  in  its  early  days, 
and  it  was  only  when  die  Buxra-Buiia  mines  proved  such 
a  splendid  success  (in  1846)  that  the  colony  began  to 
make  substantial  progress.  These  mines  yielded,  in  the 
fiist  three  years'  working;  10,000  torn  of  copper,  and 
this  metal  has  been  to  South  Australia  what  gold  has 
been  to  Yictoria^  and  coal  to  New  South  Wales. 

The  growth  of  the  cobny  was  at  fiist  alow.     In  1840 
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{heie  were  14,000  people,  but  in  1850  these  had  in- 

cieased  to  63,700 ;.  and  although  &  conaiderable  exodna 

took  place  duzing  the  gold-fever  of  1851  and  1862,  bo 

that  it  was  thought  the  pioaperity  of  the  country  would 

be  endangeied,  a  reaction  soon  took  place,  and  South 

Australia  received  its  share  of  benefit  from  the  growii^ 

wealth  of  its  sister  colonies.    Thus  we  find  that  in  1860 

the  population  had  more  than  doubled^  being  126,830. 

Since  then  the  increase^  though  less  rapid,  has   been 

steady.      In  1870  there  were  183,800   persons,  and 

in  December   1885    the  population  was  estimated  at 

313,423.     There  are  in  the  settled  districts  about  6000 

aborigines ;  but  though  these  people  are  perhaps  better 

tieated  and  more  cared  for  here  than  in  the  other  colonies 

they  HiTniniftli  year  by  year.     The  civilised  population 

cousists  almost  entirely  of  English  and  Germans,  there 

being  very  few  Chinese  or  other  foreigners,  for  most  of 

whom  the  gold  of  the  adjoining  colony  of  Victoria  has 

greater  attractiona 

0.  Productions,  Trade,  Shipping,  etc 

South  Australia  is  the  agricultural  colony  of  Australia, 
sad  is  pre-eminent  in  wheat,  and  perhaps  also  in  wine. 
More  than  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land  were  under 
cultivatiou  in  1884»  and  of  these  1,942,453  acres  were 
cropped  with  wheat  The  produce  varies  greatly.  It 
averaged  between  eleven  and  twelve  bushels  an  acre  in 
1875-6,  but  less  than  eight  bushels  in  1884.  The  land 
is  very  imperfectly  cultivated;  no  manure  is  applied; 
and  many  successiYe  grain  crops  are  taken  from  the  same 
^d.  Yet  the  dry  warm  climate  is  so  suitable  for  wheat, 
that  suffident  is  produced  to  export  largely  to  the  other 
Australian  colonies,  and  occasionally  to  England.  The 
climate  is  equally  favourable  for  vines,  which  are  exten- 
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lively  grown — ^there  being  between  four  and  five  thonsand 
acres  of  vineyards,  producing  about  600,000  gallons  of 
wina  This,  however,  does  not  yet  command  a  good 
price,  and  a  small  proportion  of  it  only  is  exported. 
Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  also  largely  grown ;  raisins 
and  currants  are  being  dried,  and  manufactories  for  fniit- 
preserving  established.  In  the  specially  Australian  pro- 
duct^ wool.  South  Australia  is  far  inferior  to  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales  as  regards  the  actual  quantity  pro- 
duced, though,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  it  about 
equals  them.  In  1885  it  had  more  than  six  millions  of 
sheep,  and  exported  between  thirty  and  forty  million 
pounds  of  wool,  or  about  one-third  that  exported  by 
New  South  Wales,  with  barely  more  than  one-third  the 
population. 

In  minerals  South  Australia  takes  the  lead  in  the 
production  of  copper,  which  is  still  exported  to  the  amount 
of  one-third  of  a  million  sterling  per  annum.  Other  metals 
are  worked, — as  bismuth,  lead,  and  gold ;  but  these  are  of 
comparatively  little  importance ;  so  that  the  total  mineral 
produce  of  1885  was  only  a  little  over  £344,000. 

The  most  important  manufactories  of  the  colony  are 
those  of  agricultural  implements,  necessitated  by  the  enor- 
mous area  of  land  under  cultivation,  with  a  very  limited 
supply  of  labour. 

Ilie  shipping  belonging  to  Port  Adelaide  amounts  to 
about  315  vessels,  rangiog  in  size  from  8  to  700  tons. 
About  40  steamers  and  50  barges  are  employed  in  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers  Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  and  Dar- 
ling. There  are  also  two  regular  lines  of  steamers  be- 
tween Adelaide  and  Melbourne,  while  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company's  steamers  firom  Southampton  touch 
fortnightly  at  Glenelg,  six  miles  south  of  Adelaide. 
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6.  Hoods,  Hailtoays,  and  Telegraphs. 

As  in  other  Australian  colonies,  railways  may  be  said  to 
have  superseded  roads  before  the  latter  were  made.  There 
are  in  the  whole  colony  only  2100  miles  of  properly 
constructed  roads,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns, 
while  about  2000  miles  of  additional  road  are  laid  out 
and  partially  constructed.  Most  of  the  communicatioi), 
even  by  mail  coaches,  is  carried  on  by  mere  tracks  through 
the  bush,  without  the  vestige  of  anything  that  can  be 
called  a  road. 

The  railways  are  not  yet  very  numerous,  as  South 
Australia  has  a  more  extensive  sea-coast  than  most  of  the 
other  colonies,  and  is  thus  able  to  make  use  of  water  com- 
munication. There  were,  up  to  July  1886,1211  miles  of 
railway  and  tramway,  while  several  hundred  miles  are 
either  in  contemplation  or  in  actual  progress.  They 
furnish  communication,  on  the  south,  to  Port  Victor,  81 
miles ;  to  Servicetown,  on  the  Victoria  frontier,  160  miles ; 
and  firom  Bordertown  to  Kingston,  115  miles.  On  the 
West  to  Moonta  Bay,  135  miles,  with  branches  to  Blyth 
and  Snowtown.  On  the  east  to  Morgan,  105  miles.  On 
the  north  to  Petersburgh  and  Port  Augusta,  259  miles,  with 
a  branch  to  Port  Pirie.  The  extension  northwards  across 
the  continent  has  been  commenced,  and  is  completed  as 
far  as  Hergott  Springs,  442  miles  from  Adelaide ;  but 
the  total  distance  is  nearly  1800  miles,  and  with  the  present 
scanty  population  in  the  northern  territory,  or  even  with  any 
probable  increase  of  it^  such  a  line  could  only  be  worked 
at  a  heavy  annual  loss,  even  were  the  expenditure  (sup- 
posed to  be  about  ten  millions)  recouped  by  the  increased 
value  of  land  along  the  line.  It  is  hardly  likely,  therefore, 
that  the  present  generation  will  see  the  scheme  carried  out 
In  the  construction  of  electric  tel^raphs,  however. 
South  Australia  has  far  exceeded  all  the  other  colonies ; 
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for,  besides  providing  for  the  wants  of  its  own  settled 
districts  and  taJdng  its  share  in  the  communication  with 
other  colonies,  it  has  accomplished  the  gigantic  work  of 
forming  and  successfolly  working  the  overland  line,  bj 
which  daily  communication  is  kept  up  between  the  Au»* 
tralian  continent  and  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world.  This 
great  work  was  completed  in  August  1872.  It  very 
nearly  follows  the  line  of  M'Douall  Stuart's  exploration, 
and  is  1973  miles  long.  It  was  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, the  southern  of  which  was  executed  by  contract, 
the  middle  section  was  made  by  the  Government^  and 
the  northern  section,  though  contracted  for,  presented 
such  difficulties  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  completed  by 
the  Government  Almost  the  whole  of  the  distance  was 
through  uninhabited  country,  and  much  of  it  a  waterless 
desert  Drought  was  the  enemy  in  one  part,  while  sud- 
den floods  impeded  the  work  in  othezB.  Eveiy  article  of 
food,  and  all  materials,  had  to  be  carted  out  for  enormous 
distances  to  supply  the  army  of  workmen  employed. 
Camels  were  largely  made  use  of  to  carry  the  tel^raph 
poles,  36,000  of  which  were  of  wood,  and  the  remainder 
iron.  The  wooden  poles,  prepared  at  the  nearest  avail- 
able localities,  had  all  to  be  carried  distances  varying 
from  1  to  350  miles,  while  the  iron  poles  had  to  be 
taken  an  average  distance  of  400  miles  by  land  cairiaga 
In  addition  to  the  poles,  stations  had  to  be  formed  «i 
intervals,  and  over  2000  tons  of  materials  had  to  be 
carried  into  the  interior,  while  thousands  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  for  the  support  of  the  workmen,  had  to  be  driven 
for  distances  up  to  1300  miles.  For  a  distance  of  600 
miles  wide  tracks  had  to  be  cleared  through  forest  and 
scrub.  The  total  cost  of  this  line  was  £370,000  ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  and  highly  creditable  fact,  that  such  a 
truly  international  work  should  have  been  completed  at 
the  sole  cost  of  one  of  the  less  prosperous  of  the  Ana- 
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tralian  colonies.  Ifot  content  with  this  great  and  as  yet 
toipiofitable  undertaking,  South  Australia  has  since  com- 
pleted her  share  of  a  line  along  the  inhospitable  southern 
coast  to  West  Australia^  a  portion  of  which,  between 
Fowler  Bay  and  Euda,  on  the  West  Australian  boundary, 
presented  great  difficulties^  owing  to  extreme  scarcity  of 
water  uid  herbage. 

7.  Political  Divisions — Cities  and  Toums, 

South  Australia  is  divided  into  counties,  for  electoral 
porposes,  and  into  districts,  which  have  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  counties,  till  recently,  were  twenty-five  in 
nmnber,  but  they  have  lately  been  increased  to  thirty-five. 
There  are  also  four  pastoral  districts  known  as  Western, 
Northern,  Korth-eastem,  and  Kangaroo  Land.  The  older 
counties  ace  as  foUows : — ^Flindebs,  on  Eyre  Peninsula ; 
Feboussok,  an  Yorke's  Peninsula ;  D alt,  Yictobia,  Ebome, 
sod  DALHOUSm,  cm.  the  east  of  Spencer's  Gulf;  STAifLET, 
Gawler,  Adelaide,  and  Hindmabsh,  on  St  Vincent's 
Gulf ;  KtmrketiEY,  Bubra,  Young,  Hamt.ey,  Alfbed,  Al- 
EBBT,  Eybe,  Light,  and  Stubt,  to  the  east  of  the  more 
settled  districts ;  Russell,  Cabdwell,  BucKmGHAH,  Mao 
DONNELL,  BoBB,  and  6bet,  in  the  south-east  district 
There  are  also  Gabnabyon  (Kangaroo  Island)  [  and  Lttton, 
Debbt,  Newcastle,  Glanville,  Blackfobd,  Hanson, 
Taunton,  Musgrave,  and  Herbert,  farther  in  the  interior. 

AnxLAini^  tha  capital  of  South  Australia,  has  a  popcQation  of 
aboat  45,000,  qt,  with  the  Buburbs,  as  estimated  in  the  other  capi- 
tals, move  than  120,000.  It  is  laid  out  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
the  streets  all  directed  to  the  cardinal  points— north,  south,  east, 
or  west ;  and  it  has  many  fine  public  buildings,  tiiie  finest  of 
all  being  the  Post-Office^  It  is  situated  in  a  plain,  on  the  small 
riTcr  Torreniy  which  is  unfortimately  dry  for  a  good  part  of  the 
year ;  but  the  Mount  Lofty  range  is  within  a  few  miles,  on  the 
east,  and  gives  interest  and  variety  to  the  scenery.  In  these  hills 
zeaervoiia  have  beea  constructed,  capable  of  storing  more  than  a 
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thonaand  million  gaUons  of  trater  for  the  sapplj  of  the  city;  The 
Botanic  Qaidens  are  extensive  and  well  laid  out^  and,  next  to  thoae 
of  Sydney,  are  the  most  beautiful  in  Australia.  Adjoining  these 
is  an  extensive  park.  The  churches  are  numerous  and  handsome. 
Fine  new  Houses  of  Parliament  are  in  process  of  erection,  and  the 
South  Australian  Institute  has  a  library  of  nearly  25,000  volumes. 

Owing  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  most  of  tJiie  population. 
South  Australia  has  verjfew  laige  towns  besides  the  capital  None 
of  these  possess  5000  inhabitants,  and  those  that  exceed  1000  are 
not  many.  The  following  list  of  the  more  important  towns  is  ex- 
tracted from  Oordon  and  Ootck^i  AtutrdUan  Handbook  for  1882. 

Gawlbb,  a  town  of  1811  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Gawler 
Biver,  at  the  foot  of  the  Barossa  Mountains,  25  miles  north-east 
of  Adelaide.  It  Ib  in  the  centre  of  a  laige  wheat-growing  district, 
and  there  are  also  a  few  gold  and  copper  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

GuBNBLO,  a  watering-place,  almost  a  suburb  of  Adelaide^  being 
distant  only  6^  miles.  Its  population  is  over  2700.  The  Peninsula, 
and  Oriental  steamers  call  here  for  the  nudls. 

Kadika  is  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Yorke's  Peninsula, 
96  miles  north-east  of  Adelaide.  It  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  rich 
copper  mines  in  the  vicuiitj,  and  has  a  population  of  1621. 

Kapunda  is  also  a  mining  town,  48  miles  north-east  of  Ade- 
laide, with  a  population  of  2290.  Besides  the  rich  copper  mines, 
it  Ib  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  district. 

KooRiNGA,  a  town  with  a  population  of  about  2647,  situated 
101  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  owes  its  importance  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
celebrated  BurrarBuira  mine,  which  in  thirty-one  years  has  yielded 
copper  ore  of  the  value  of  £4,000,000.  Silver,  lead,  and  other 
ores  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  have  not  yet  been  much 
worked.  Large  quantities  of  land  to  the  north  of  the  town  are 
under  wheat  cultivationi 

MooNTA  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  mining  towns  of  South 
Australia,  situated  on  the  shores  of  Spencer^s  Gulf,  99  nules  north- 
west of  Adelaide,  12  from  Wallaroo,  and  six  from  Eadina.  The 
Moonta  mines  give  regular  employment  to  1500  persons,  and 
there  are  several  other  mines  near,  so  that  the  total  population  is 
nearly  5000.  Since  their  discovery  in  1861,  the  Moonta  mines 
have  yielded  copper  ore  valued  at  j£2,761,787. 

Port  Adblaidb  is  the  chief  seaport  of  the  colony,  7^  nules  fix>m 
the  capital,  and  with  a  population  of  3013.  It  has  a  pier  1800  feet 
long  and  a  lighthouse,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  build  extensive 
dodks. 

Wallaboo,  the  seaport  of  the  copper-mining  district  on  the 
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ahoiet  of  Spencer's  Gq]^  has  a  popolatioii  of  1869,  and  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  mines,  smelting  fomaoes,  and  the  impoxts  and 
exports,  for  the  support  of  the  mining  population* 

8.  OovemtMffU^  Public  InstiitUiona,  Education^  etc 

The  South  Australiaa  Goyeniment  consists  of  a 
GovemoT  appointed  by  the  down ;  a  Legislative  Council 
elected  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  colony  as  one  district,  but 
by  eleetcns  having  a  property  qualification ;  and  a  House 
of  Assembly,  whose  membera  are  elected  in  each  county 
by  manhood  suffiage.  The  Executive  Council  consists  of 
nine  members  (who  must  be  Members  of  Parliament) 
besides  the  Governor.  The  Legislative  Council  cannot 
be  dissolved  by  the  Executive,  and  is  only  changed  by 
one-third  of  its  membeis  retiring  every  four  years.  The 
L^islative  Council  consists  of  twenty-four,  and  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  fifty-two  members. 

In  this  colony  the  voluntary  principle,  as  regards 
religious  sects,  has  been  in  force  ever  since  its  foundation, 
no  aid  from  the  State  having  ever  been  given  for  any 
exclusively  religious  purposa  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  sectarian  bodies, 
judged  by  the  sittings  provided  for  their  congr^ations ; 
next  come  the  Church  of  England,  followed  by  the 
Boman  Catholics,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  other 
dissenting  bodies.  By  the  census  returns,  however,  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  returned  as  nearly 
double  the  Wesleyans,  who  are  about  equalled  by  the 
Soman  Catholics. 

Education  is  being  liberally  and  efficiently  dealt  with. 
By  the  last  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  (1876), 
there  is  a  council  with  a  salaried  president  and  staff  of 
officers  responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  The 
excellent  plan  is  adopted  of  setting  apart  every  year 
grants  of  public  lands,  whose  revenues  are  to  be  devoted 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  COLONT  OF  WEST  AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Origin^  Otographical  Limits,  and  Area, 

Tms  colony  was  founded  in  1829  by  the  Home  Goveni- 
ment,  but  at  first  very  little  progress  was  made,  so  that 
in  1848  the  population  only  amounted  to  4622.  In 
1850,  owing  to  the  want  of  labour  and  excessive  com- 
mercial depression,  West  Australia  asked  to  have  convicts 
sent  to  it.  This  was  done  till  1868,  when  transpaita- 
tion  to  any  part  of  Australia  finally  ceased. 

The  enormous  extent  of  this  colony,  the  paucity  of 
fertile  land,  the  remoteness  from  all  the  other  colonies, 
and  the  absence  of  mineral'  wealth,  have  combined  to 
keep  it  back,  so  that  it  remains  the  smallest  in  population 
and  wealth,  although  the  largest  in  area,  of  all  the  Ans- 
stralian  colonies.  It  may  be  very  simply  described  as 
comprising  all  Australia  west  of  the  129th  meridian;  and 
it  has  a  length  of  about  1250  miles  from  north  to  sontli. 
and  a  width  of  800  from  east  to  west  It  has  an  esti- 
mated area  of  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles,  or  almost 
exactly  one-third  of  continental  Australia.  The  settled 
portion  is  confined  to  the  south-western  angle,  and  is 
about  320  miles  long  by  160  wide,  with  an  extension  of 
settlements  along  the  coast  to  the  mimng  districts  of 
Victoria  and  the  Murchison  Eiver.  There  are  also  a  few 
settlements  on  the  Ashburton,  Fortescue,  and  other  riven, 
as  far  north  as  the  Oakover  in  latitude  21''  soutL 
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2.  Physical  Features, 

Tlie  settled  parts  of  West  Australia  present  no 
marked  physical  features,  the  mountains  being  com- 
parativelj  low  and  undulating,  so  that  they  produce  little 
scenic  effect.  The  highest  point  is  3000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  but  this  is  60  miles  firom  the  coast,  and  is  far 
above  the  average  height,  which  is  from  1500  to  2000 
feet  The  countiy  near  the  coast  is .  flat  and  sandy, 
while  inland  it  never  rises  abruptly,  so  that  there  is  no 
perceptible  barrier  between  the  coast  and  the  interior. 
The  Darling  range,  which  runs  north  and  south  about  20 
miles  firom  the  coast,  is  the  most  important  The  whole 
ooontiy,  except  where  cleared  for  cidtivation,  is  covered 
with  wood,  varying  firom  brush  or  scrub  to  lofty  forest 
Immense  tracts  are  covered  with  the  jarrah  {Evmlyptus 
marginaia),  sometimes  called  mahogany,  an  almost  in- 
destructible timber,  which  is  free  fix>m  the  attacks  of  teredo 
and  termites,  and  is  valuable  for  shipbuilding  and  for  aU 
engineering  works. 

The  rivers,' though  numerous  and  of  considerable  size, 
are  of  little  importance,  owing  to  their  being  often  without 
water  for  miles  together.  The  chief,  going  northward, 
are — the  Blackwood,  Swan,  Murchison,  Gascoyne,  Ash- 
bnrton,  Fortescue,  and  the  De  Grey  or  Oakover  rivers. 
There  are  no  lakes  of  any  importance,  except  the  numerous 
salt-lakes  and  lagoons  of  the  interior  deserts.  These 
desert  tracts  occupy  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  colony, 
Btietching  everywhere  firom  the  South  Australian  boundary 
to  within  distances  of  the  coast  varying  from  50  to  300 
miles.  Even  within  these  limits  poor  sandy  soil,  quite 
unfit  for  agriculture,  occupies  large  areas,  while  the  fertile 
lands  are  comparatively  limited  in  extent,  and  are  widely 
scattered  over  the  country.  In  the  north  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  suited  for  sheep  and  cattle,  but  in  many 
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districts  there  are  poisonoius  plants  which  render  sheep- 
farming  impossible. 

3.  ClimcUe,  NcUural  Eidory,  and  Geology. 

The  dimate  of  West  Australia  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  known.  It  is  very  dry,  though 
with  a  rainfall  of  about  30  inches  annually,  and  die  heat  is 
rarely  oppressive.  The  sterility  of  the  country  generally, 
and  the  prevalence  of  sand,  is  highly  favourable  to  health, 
as  there  is  little  luxuriant  v^tation  to  produce  miasma 
by  its  decomposition,  and  hardly  any  morasses  or  damp 
lowlands  to  breed  ague  and  fever.  The  mortality  of  the 
whole  colony  is  said  to  have  averaged  only  one  per  cent 
since  its  formation,  that  of  Great  Britain  being  about  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  The  wet  season  is  from  April  to 
September,  but  during  this  period  there  is  much  bright^ 
clear  weather.  The  rest  of  the  yeax  is  dry,  but  with 
occasional  showers  and  thunderstorms.  During  three 
months  hot  land  winds  occur,  but  they  are  neither  so 
frequent  nor  so  severe  as  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
colonies,  while  the  great  droughts  and  heavy  floods 
80  prevalent  elsewhere  are  almost  unknown  in  West 
Australia.  Snow  is  unknown,  and  ice  is  only  seen  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  depth  of  winter.  With  these  excellent 
qualities  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  a  writer  in  the 
Caieutta  Engliskman  may  not  be  exaggerated — that  it  is 
a  cUmate  ^  such  as  no  other  in  the  world  can  excel,  and 
few  equal,  for  comfort  and  health-giving  attributes." 

As  has  been  already  stated  in  our  chapter  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Australia,  this  colony  possesses  many 
striking  peculkrities  in  its  flora  and  fauna.  Sir  Josej^ 
Hooker,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Flora  of  Australia  gives 
many  interesting  details  on  this  subject^  which  we  may 
here  briefly  summarise.    In  South- Western  Australia  there 
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are  more  species,  but  fewer  genera  and  families  than  in 
the  sonth-eastem  districts ;  so  that  if  we  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  former  district  is  of  very  much  less  extenti 
we  see  a  wondeifol  crowding  of  species  in  a  limited  area» 
to  which  there  is  nothing  else  comparable  in  the  world 
except   at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.      The   diminished 
nmaber  of  genera  and  families  is  owing  to  the  absence  of 
many  European  and  Asiatic  genera  which  may  be  said  to 
dilute  the  peculiar  Australian  flora  in  the   south-east 
This  specialty  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion of  species  belonging  to  peculiar  genera  is  twice  as 
great  in  the  south-west  as  it  is  in  the  south-east    Another 
important  feature  is  the  absence  from  West  Australia  of 
a  number  of  genera  common  over  all  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent, such  as  Vioh,  Pdygaia,  JBpaeria,  Lyeapua,  Smilax  and 
several  others.     As  a  consequence  of  this  crowding  of 
the  species  of  plants  in  Western  Australia,  many  of  them 
are  very  local,  and  a  journey  of  200  miles  over  nearly 
level  country  often  carries  the  botanist  into  the  midst  of 
a  flora  entirely  new  to  him  as  regards  species.     We  have 
here»  too,  a  singtdar  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
places  where  the   country   is   comparatively   bare   and 
sterile  that  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  assemblage  of 
plants  is  often  to  be  found.     Some  of  the  sandy  plains, 
too  poor  to  support  a  forest  growth,  are  yet  covered  with 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants  in  infinite  variety  and  of 
exquisite    beauty.      Among    these    are   many   of    the 
choioest  adornments  of  our  greenhouses,  such  as  species  of 
tlie  genera  ChorozeTna,  Baronia,  Movea,Kennedya,  DiUvrynia^ 
Spaeris,  and  many  others.     The  same  thing  occurs  in  the 
south-east,  for  the  celebrated  Botany  Bay,  whose  floral 
treasures  so  deUghted  Banks  and  Solander  when  they  visited 
it  with  Captain  Cook,  is  a  barren  sandy  tract,  for  the  most 
part  imfitted  for  cultivation,  and  still  celebrated  for  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  flowering  shrubs  and  herbs  with 
which  it  is  covered. 
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In  its  animal  life  this  colony  is  also  Yeiy  peculiar, 
though  not  exceptionally  rich  in  spedes.  It  possesses 
seyend  cariotis  and  anomalous  f onns,  which  seem  to  be 
lemnants  of  an  ancient  world  Thns  we  have  here  alone 
the  cnrioos  little  banded  ant-eater  (Myrmeeobius  fasdatus), 
which  presents  the  nearest  approach  in  its  dentition  to  the 
most  ancient  known  mammals  whose  remains  are  f onnd  in 
the  Oolite  and  Trias  of  the  Mesozoic  epoch.  Here,  too,  is 
the  curions  Atrichia  or  "  scrab-bird,"  whose  pecnliarities 
of  stmctnre  are  snch  as  to  isolate  it  from  all  other  known 
birds.  The  OtopsiUacus  is  a  cnrions  ground  parrot ;  and 
almost  all  the  mammals^  birds,  and  reptiles  are  of  peculiar 
species. 

The  geology  of  Western  Australia  is  not  so  well  known 
as  that  of  the  eastern  colonies,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
possess  any  remarkable  pecolimties.     There  is  a  central 
north  and  south  range  of  Palaeozoic  rocks,  with  intmsiye 
masses  of  granite,  often  spreading  into  plateaus  or  rising 
in  isolated  hiUs.     Beyond  and  around  these  stretches  the 
barren  Tertiary  sandstone,  forming  those  vast  arid  tracts 
which  produce  chiefly  scrub  and  spinif ex  grass,  and  seem 
doomed  to  perpetual  sterility  for  want  of  water.     The 
coast  consists  largely  of  coralline  sand,  while  inland  there 
is  an  extensive  formation,  locally  termed  ironstone,  but 
which,  from  the  description,  appears  somewhat  similar  to 
the  ''  laterite  "  of  India  and  Malacca.     There  are  some 
beds  of  Mesozoic  limestone  near  the  coast  in  the  south- 
west, containing  many  fossil  shells,  which  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Lias  and  Oolite  in  Europe.     Volcanic 
deposits  are  not  abundant      In  the  north  trap  rocb 
occur,  with  columns  of  basalt  and  greenstone ;  and  then 
appears  to  be  a  volcanic  district  near  Shark's  Bay  and  tk 
Dampier  Archipelago.     Some  quartz  reefs  occur  in  the 
central  ranges,but  no  gold  deposits  have  yet  been  discovered 
of  sufficient  value  to  encourage  extensive  mining  opera- 
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tioii&  Copper  and  lead  have  been  found  towards  thd 
north,  and  considerable  quantities  of  ore  have  been 
obtained.  Iron-ore,  too,  exists  in  large  quantities,  but  no 
coal  has  been  discovered  to  render  it  avaQable. 


4.  Colonisation,  PqptUation,  etc. 

The  progress  of  this  colony  has  not  been  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  other  parts  of  Australia  where 
gold,  coal,  or  a  fertile  soil  has  stimulated  population  and 
inyited  capital  In  1848,  nineteen  years  after  its  first 
settlement.  West  Australia  had  only  4622  inhabitants. 
Between  1850  and  1859,  however,  more  than  11,000 
persons  were  added  by  immigration,  nearly  half  being 
convicts ;  so  that,  although  the  population  was  but  5293 
in  1850,  it  had  swelled  to  14,837  in  1859.  In  1870 
the  numbers  were  24,785,  and  by  the  census  of  March 
1880,  28,668*  The  estimated  population  on  December 
31st,  1885,  amounted  to  35,186.  Owing  to  the. large 
proportion  of  convicts  in  the  colony,  there  was,  and  still 
is,  a  great  disproportion  in  the  sexes.  The  number  of 
males  exceeds  that  of  females  by  nearly  5000,  the  propor- 
tion being  a  little  more  than  eight  females  to  eleven  males. 

5.  Productiom,  Trade,  etc. 

Although,  for  causes  already  mentioned,  West  Austra- 
lia cannot  rival  the  other  colonies  in  agriculture  or  sheep- 
fanning,  yet  wool  forms  its  most  important  product.  The 
amount  exported  in  1885  was  valued  at  £233,345.  The 
specialty  of  the  colony  consists,  however,  in  its  production 
of  sandal-wood  and  pearl-shells.  The  pearl-shells  abound 
on  its  north-western  shores,  and  produce  about  £50,000 
annually,  to  which  must  be  added  pearls  to  the  value  of 
£12,000.     Sandal- wood  is  largely  exported     Besin  and 
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toTtoise*«hell  are  also  exported,  and  a  trade  in  horses  ia 
springing  up  with  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  India.  Another 
important  article  of  trade  is  the  jarrah  wood  already 
mentioned  as  being  so  valuable  for  engineering  and 
marine  works.  It  is  estimated  that  1000  square  miles 
are  covered  with  this  timber,  but  this  will  not  prevent 
its  destruction,  should  the  demand,  as  seems  probable, 
increase,  unless  the  Gfovemment  take  steps  to  prevent 
reckless  destruction  and  encourage  planting  to  replace 
what  is  cut  down.  The  growth  of  the  mulberry  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  silkworm  have  been  begun,  and  60m 
the  nature  of  the  climate  this  industry  ought  to  succeed. 
Com,  too,  could  be  lately  grown  were  it  not  subject  to 
devastation  by  the  rust ;  and  the  country  is  especially 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  but  at  present  the  absence  of  markets  prevents 
much  being  done  in  this  way. 

The  mineral  produce  of  West  Australia  is  as  yet 
small  Oold  has  not  been  found  in  paying  quantities, 
though  the  Oovemment  have  for  many  years  offered  a 
reward  of  £5000  to  whoever  can  discover  a  productive 
gold-field  Other  metals,  however,  seem  to  be  more 
plentiful  About  2000  tons  of  lead  were  exported  in 
1880,  with  a  small  quantity  of  copper;  and  it  is 
believed  that  large  supplies  of  these  metals  exist.  Mr. 
Anthony  TroUope,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  colony  will  not  depend  on  its  minerals 
but  on  agriculture.  Nowhere  are  more  advantages 
offered  by  the  Government  to  the  immigrant ;  and  for 
men  able  to  work,  who  possess  a  very  small  capital,  and 
have  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  there  is  probably  no 
country  in  the  world  where  a  comfortable  and  even  a 
luxurious  existence  may  be  attained  as  easily  as  in  West 
Australia. 
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6.  CommvmicaiioTU. 


The  means  of  internal  commtinication  are  at  present 
bat  limited.  There  is  a  good  road  from  Albany,  on  King 
George's  Sound,  to  Perth,  a  distance  of  261  miles,  regu- 
larly traversed  by  mail-coaches;  and  there  are  similar 
roads  to  the  other  chief  towns  of  the  colony.  The  only 
railways  are  a  short  line  firom  Geraldton  on  Champion 
Bay  to  Northampton,  the  centre  of  the  mining  district — 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  and  one  from  Freemantle 
to  Perth  and  Guildford,  now  extended  to  Beverley.  There 
is  also  a  short  line  in  the  south  for  conveying  timber 
from  the  hill  ranges  to  the  coast  on  Geographe  Bay. 
More  important  Unes  connecting  all  the  chief  towns  of 
the  colony  have  been  surveyed,  but  their  construction  has 
not  yet  been  decided  on«  The  electric  telqpraph  is,  how- 
ever, laid  to  all  the  chief  towns,  and,  as  already  stated 
along  the  southern  desert  coast  to  Echuca,  on  the  South 
Australian  boundary^  a  distance  of  760  miles  from 
Albany,  thus  bringing  the  colony  into  direct  telegraphic 
connection  with  Europe.  The  total  length  of  telegraph 
Ime  is  1885  miles.  Begular  steamers  run  between  all 
the  chief  ports  of  the  colony,  and  the  fortnightly  mail 
famishes  the  means  of  communication  with  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Australian  world;  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  more  frequent  steam  communication  along 
the  coast  and  to  the  Eastern  Colonies  of  Australia. 

7.  Poliiicdl  Divisions — Cities  and  Towns. 

West  Australia  is  divided  into  twelve  electoral  dis- 
tricts, while  the  older  settled  portion  in  the  south-west 
eouBists  of  twenty-six  counties.  These  are — On  the 
south  coast,  S[ekt,  Plantageket,  STiRLma,  Lanabk,  and 
Susssz;    on   the   west   coast,   Wellington,   Murray, 
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Perth,  Twiss,  and  Melbourne  ;  on  the  north,  Glenelg, 
Gret,  and  Carnarvon  ;  on  the  east,  and  bounded  by  the 
central  desert,  Landsdown,  Beaufort,  Minto,  Peel,  and 
Hay;  in  the  interior,  Goderich,  Nelson,  Wicklow, 
Grantham,  York,  Howick,  Durham,  and  Victoria* 

Perth,  the  capital,  is  a  city  of  5318  inhabitaats,  pleasantly 
and  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Swan  EiTer,  twelve  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  built  on  sloping  ground  above  a  fine  lake-like  reach 
of  the  river,  and  is  well  Icdd  out,  with  handsome  public  buildings 
among  which  are  two  cathedrals.  The  principal  street  is  nearly 
two  miles  long,  and  is  planted  with  beautifiil  flowering  trees — the 
Cape  lilac  The  City  Hall,  containing  the  Legialatiye  Chambers, 
is  a  very  handsome  building,  recently  erected  by  convict  labour. 
An  excellent  macadamised  road  connects  the  city  with  the  port  of 
Freemantle. 

Freehantle  is  the  next  town  in  importance,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  about  4000.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River, 
twelve  miles  from  Perth.  The  harhour  is  not  good,  being  exposed 
to  northerly  gales,  but  there  is  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Garden  Island, 
twelve  miles  distant  On  Rottnest  Island,  twelve  miles  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  penal  settlement  and  feom  for  natives, 
and  also  the  Government  salt-works  and  a  marine  residence  of  the 
Governor. 

Albany,  or  King  Geoige's  Sound,  is  a  small  town  of  less  than 
1200  inhabitants,  but  important  from  its  situation  on  a  fine 
harbour,  and  as  being  the  dep6t  and  coaling-station  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar and  Oriental  mail-steamers.  The  district  around  is  little  culti- 
vated, but  abounds  with  rare  and  beautiful  flowering  shruba 

BuNBURT  in  the  south,  and  Gebaldton  in  the  north,  are  the 
other  chief  ports  of  the  colony.  From  the  former  the  chief  exports 
are  timber,  sandal-wood,  and  horses  ;  from  the  latter,  wool,  copper, 
and  lead.  Very  hi  north  (1200  miles  from  Perth)  is  Roeburkb,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sherlock  River,  and  the  centre  of  the  pearl-fishery. 
A  large  quantity  of  wool  is  also  exported  from  this  place  direct  to 
London.  It  is  exposed  to  heavy  gales,  and  in  March  1872  eveiy 
house  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  Busselton,  near  the  coast,  in 
the  south,  is  the  place  whence  much  jarrah  timber  is  exported. 

The  only  inland  towns  worth  mention  are  GuniDFOBD,  on  the 
Swan  River,  nine  miles  above  Perth  ;  Gkbbnouqh,  251  miles  north 
of  Perth,  in  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  corn-growing  country  ;  and 
York,  60  miles  east  of  Perth,  in  a  district  which  supplies  much 
sandal-wood  as  well  as  agricultural  produce. 
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8.  Oovemmmtt  Education,  etc. 

Western   Australia   differs   from    the    rest   of    the 

Australian  colonies  in  being  still  to  some  extent  a  Grown 

colony,  the  Executive  Council  as  well  as  the  Governor 

being  appointed  by  the  Home  Government.     Since  1870 

partial  representative  government  has  been  introduced  by 

means  of  a  Legislative  Council,  of  which  seven  members 
are  nominated  by  the   Government,   while   sixteen  are 

elected  by  the  twelve  electoral  districts,  the  two  most 
important — ^Perth  and  Ereemantle — ^having  two  members 
each,  the  rest  one.  The  elector's  qualification  is  a  house 
and  premises  of  £10  annual  value,  while  the  member 
elected  must  have  an  income  of  £250,  or  landed  property 
of  £1000  value.  At  Nickol  Bay  there  is  a  Besident  or 
Commissioner,  and  the  Champion  Bay  or  Victoria  district 
18  agitating  for  a  separate  government. 

The  educational  system  is  based  on  the  principles  of 
tibe  English  Education  Act.  Elementary  schools  are 
maintained  wholly  at  the  cost  of  the  colony,  while  certain 
private  schools  have  a  capitation  grant,  given  on  condition 
of  submitting  to  Government  inspection  for  secular  results, 
and  to  the  observance  of  a  strict  conscience  clause.  School 
fees  vary  from  2d  to  Is.  a  week.  In  December  1885 
there  were  77  elementary  schools  and  17  assisted  schools, 
the  average  attendance  amounting  to  4004.  The  Boman 
Catholics  have  many  excellent  schools  throughout  the 
colony,  some  of  which  are  assisted  by  the  Government 

Western  Australia  constitutes  a  diocese  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and,  according  to  the  census,  more  than  half 
the  population  belongs  to  the  Church,  which  is  subsidised 
by  the  Government.  The  Boman  Catholics  are  also 
numerous,  and  participate  in  State  aid.  The  various 
Dissenting  churches  appear  to  be  less  numerous  than  in 
the  other  colonies. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

THE  OOLOKT  OF  QUEENSLAin). 

1.  Origin^  Otographical  Limits^  and  Area. 

Queensland  Ib  the  youngest  bom  of  the  Aufltraliaxi 
colonies,  having  been  established  in  1859,  before  whicli 
date  it  formed  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  known 
as  the  Moreton  Bay  district. 

It  occupies  the  whole  of  North-Eastern  Australia 
from  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
It  extends  between  11^  and  29*^  of  south  latitude,  and 
between  138^  and  154^  of  east  longitude,  having  a  maxi- 
mum length  of  about  1300  miles,  and  a  width  of  nearly 
1000  miles;  while  it  has  an  area  of  670,000  square 
miles,  and  a  seaboard  of  2250  miles. 


2.  Physical  Feaiures. 

The  immense  area  of  Queensland  possesses  some 
well-marked  geographical  features.  Parallel  with  the 
coast,  but  at  varying  distances  from  it,  are  ranges  of 
mountains  averaging  from  2000  to  3000  feet  high,  but 
with  numerous  peaks  of  greater  altitude,  especially  towards 
the  north.  In  the  southern  and  more  settled  parts  are 
several  parallel  and  transverse  ranges  extending  inland  in 
a  north-west  direction,  and  forming  the  watershed  of  the 
Darling  and  the  coast  rivers.  Farther  north  a  range  of 
highlands  goes  in  a  westerly  direction,  dividing  the  streams 
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which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  from  those  that 
cum  inland.  We  have  thus  formed  four  great  systems  of 
rivers : — Istly,  Those  that  flow  eastward  to  the  Pacific ; 
2dl7,  those  that  flow  to  the  Darling,  and  form  part  of  the 
great  upper  valley  of  the  Murray ;  3dly,  those  that  flow 
into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  and  4thly,  those  that  flow 
westward  and  lose  themselves  in  the  inland  desert  or  in 
salt  lakes,  the  most  important  of  these  being  the  Victoria 
or  Barcoo,  which  in  its  lower  course  is  called  Cooper^s 
Creek,  and  empties  itself  into  Lake  Eyre  in  South 
Australia.  Of  these  four  divisions  the  eastern  or  Pacific 
coast  district  ia  the  most  varied,  the  most  f  ertile»  and  in 
every  way  the  most  important  It  has  the  best  climate, 
the  richest  soil,  the  highest  mountains,  and  the  most 
beautiful  scenery,  and  it  comprises  the  larger  portion  of 
the  settled  country.  Its  abundant  rains  and  high  tem- 
perature make  it  suited  to  the  growth  of  almost  all  tropi- 
cal and  sub-tropical  products,  while  sheep  and  cattle  also 
thrive  in  it  It  is  almost  wholly  covered  with  wood, 
either  scrub  or  forest,  and  has  much  fine  woodland 
scenery  and  a  very  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  coast  is 
thickly  strewn  with  islands,  which  often  form  fine  har- 
hours ;  and  within  the  tropics  the  great  Barrier  coral-reef 
extends  itself  at  some  miles  from  the  coast,  producing  a 
calm  sea  in  which  ore  numerous  islands  of  various  sizes, 
and  offering  scenes  of  great  beauty. 

The  second  division,  or  Upper  Darling  valley,  is  a 
more  open,  pastoral  country,  admirably  suited  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wool,  though  subject^  like  all  the  inland  ports 
of  Australia,  to  severe  droughts.  The  third  division,  or 
basin  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  is  a  tropical  country  of 
plains  and  rivers,  and  is  partly  occupied  for  grazing  purposea 

The  fourth  division,  or  that  of  the  inland  streams,  is 
very  little  known,  but  is  mostly  an  arid  country,  parts  of 
which  may  be  suited  for  pastoral  purposes,  but  in  which 
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the  scanty  and  uncertain  water  supply  must  always  be  i 
drawback. 

The  highest  mountains  are  the  Bellender  Ker  peak 
not  far  from  the  coast,  to  the  north  of  BockinghsL 
Bay,  while  Mount  Dalrymple,  about  100  miles  fartle 
south,  is  over  4000  feet.  The  ranges  in  the  southes: 
part  of  the  colony  are  not  very  lofty,  but  they  contain  the 
"  Glasshouses"  and  other  singular  volcanic  peaks. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Burnett,  the  Fitzror, 
and  the  Burdekin,  emptying  themselves  into  the  Pacifie: 
the  Flinders,  the  Albert,  the  Mitchell,  the  Gilbert,  and 
Norman,  emptying  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Caipezi- 
taria;  the  Victoria  or  Barcoo,  flowing  through  Coopes 
Creek  to  Lake  Eyre;  the  Dumaresque,  Gondamiae,  sod 
Warrego,  flowing  towards  the  Darling. 

The  coast  of  Queensland  has  many  good  harboios 
Besides  the  fine  and  extensive  harbour  of  Moreton  Bay,  it 
has  Hervey  Bay,  Keppel  Bay,  Port  Curtis,  Port  Bowai. 
Port  Denison,  Bockingham  Bay,  and  Port  Albany,  neir 
Cape  York. 

3.  Climate,  Natural  History,  and  Otology. 

As  Queensland  extends  only  five  d^rees  beyond  th 
tropic,  it  of  course  possesses  a  more  uniformly  hot  dimate 
than  the  more  southern  settlements  wholly  in  the  tem- 
perate zone.    It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  heat 
is  so  oppressive  as  farther  south,  since  Queensland  is  almost 
wholly  free  from  the  exceptional  hot  winds  from  whidi 
the  other  colonies  suffer ;  while  their  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  of  temperature  are  equally  unknown  here.    During 
a  large  part  of  the  year  the  weather  is  fine,  the  sky  cloud- 
less, the  atmosphere  dry  and    exhilarating.     The  three 
summer  months — ^December,  January,  and  February — are 
hot ;  and,  as  much  rain  falls  at  this  time,  tropical  moisture 
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and  heat  are  combined.  In  all  the  coast  districts  the 
rainfall  is  great,  being  about  60  inches  at  Brisbane  and 
Bockhampton,  while  at  Bockingham  Bay  it  is  90  inches. 
Inland  it  decreases  rapidly.  At  Gympie,  about  30  miles 
from  the  coasts  it  is  44  inches ;  at  Nebo  (70  miles),  21 
inches ;  while  at  Springsure,  160  miles  inland,  it  is  only 
17  inches.  At  greater  distances  inland  it  is  much  less, 
and  altogether  uncertain ;  the  Alice  Downs,  on  the  Thomp* 
son  and  Barcoo  rivers,  having  about  10  inches,  with  exces- 
sive evaporation.  The  north  coast  has  the  regular  tropical 
monsoons,  giving  about  seven  months  dry  and  five  months 
wet  weather.  The  mean  temperature  at  Brisbane  is  69^ 
Fahr.,  and  the  changes  of  the  thermometer  are  far  less 
extreme  than  at  Sydney  or  Melbourne,  while  cool  south- 
erly breezes  prevail  throughout  the  year,  so  that  the  heat 
is  rarely  felt  to  be  oppressive  Over  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  colony  frost  and  ice  are  unknown,  while  at  Brisbane 
the  winter  is  a  most  delightful  season^  with  cool  mornings 
and  evenings,  bright  and  warm  days,  the  sky  always  blue, 
and  the  air  wonderfully  transparent.  This  colony  is 
almost  entirely  free  from  epidemic  diseases,  and  is  very 
favourable  to  tiie  European  constitution,  especially  to  those 
with  a  tendency  to  consumption.  Although  most  of  the 
mining  districts  are  well  within  the  tropics,  the  dryness 
and  purity  of  the  air  are  such,  that  Europeans  pursue 
the  laborious  occupation  of  gold-mining  as  easily  as  in 
other  parts  of  Australia. 

The  natural  products  of  Queensland  differ  chiefly  from 
those  of  New  South  Wales  by  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  tropical  forms,  which  everywhere  intermingle  with  the 
usual  Australian  types.  Thus,  in  the  vegetation  of  Aus- 
tralia^ we  first  meet  with  the  screw-pines  {Fandamts)  at 
Moreton  Island,  in  latitude  27""  south,  and  Araucarias  ai 
Port  Bowen,  just  within  the  tropic  The  sea-coasts  are 
chiefly  tenanted  by  an  Indian  vegetation,  including  man* 
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groves  and  Pandani  Farther  inland  we  have  many 
Indian  genera  of  leafy  trees,  veiy  different  from  the  usual 
Australian  type.  This  is  hence  called  the  "  Brushwood  " 
or  ''Cedar"  country,  and  it  also  contains  numerous 
Malayan  forms,  especially  Cyeas  and  palms  of  the  geneia 
ArecOf  Oaryota,  and  Ccdamtu,  Bamboos  and  epiphytic 
orchids  are,  however,  rare;  and  everywhere  Eucalypti, 
Aeadof,  and  other  specially  Australian  forms,  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  vegetation.  Farther  inland,  over  the  elevated 
sandstone  plains,  is  found  a  peculiar  vegetation  of  small 
trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  of  the  familiefl  Cappaiidese,  Pitto- 
sporeflB,  and  Sterculiacese,  with  Bauhinias,  and  the  cuiions 
bottle-trees  with  swollen  trunks — species  of  Deldbediia 
and  Brachyehitatk 

It  is  very  singular  that  in  tropical  Australia  the 
number  of  genera  and  species  of  plants  is  much  less  than 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  continent.  Only  about 
2200  tropical  species  are  known,  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
thinks  that  the  total  number  will  not  exceed  3000.  The 
known  species  are  therefore  hardly  more  than  a  third  of 
the  numbers  found  in  temperate  Australia.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  too,  that  about  600  species  are  quite  identical  with 
those  of  India  and  Malaya.  Another  peculiar  feature  of 
the  tropical  Australian  flora  is,  that  several  important 
families,  abundant  in  the  tropics  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  also  found  in  temperaU  Australia^  are  either 
scarce  or  altogether  absent  Such  are  the  Dilleniaoec, 
BuettneriacesB,  Polygalese,  Ehamneas,  MyrtacesB,  Santa- 
lacea,  OrchideaB,  liliacese,  and  Bestiacee. 

In  the  animal  world  there  is  no  such  striking  diffe^ 
ence.  There  are  no  peculiarly  tropical  forms  of  mammah 
in  Australia,  except  a  Cuicua  allied  to  those  found  in  the 
Moluccas  and  New  Guinea,  and  a  sea-cow  (Halicore)  allied 
to  that  of  India.  In  birds,  however,  several  forms  allied 
to  the  Paradise  birds  of  New  Guinea  (Manttcodia,  Ftilorhia, 
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CUamydoderci)  occur  near  the  nortiheni  coasts.  In  insects, 
too,  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  nnmbeis,  size,  and 
colour  of  the  bntteiflies.  The  golden-green  bird-winged 
butterfly  (Omiihoptera)  is  found  all  through  Queensland, 
and  even  as  far  south  as  Bichmond  Biver  in  New  South 
Wales ;  but  its  small  size,  in  comparison  with  its  Papuan 
lelatives,  betrays  the  inferiority  in  climate  and  vegetation ; 
and  on  the  whole,  the  butterflies  of  Northern  Australia  are 
br  inferior  in  variety  and  beauty  to  those  of  the  Moluccas 
and  New  Guinea.  In  Coleoptera  or  beetles  Australia  is 
veiy  rich,  and  differs  greatly  &om  the  Austro-Malayan 
&una ;  and  this  difference  appears  to  pervade  the  tropical 
as  well  as  the  temperate  regions.  The  Australian  weevils 
(Curculiondes)  abound  in  large  and  peculiar  forms,  while 
the  allied  AnthribidfiB,  which  abound  in  Austro-Malaya, 
are  almost  unknown  even  in  the  most  tropical  parts  of 
Australia. 

The  geology  of  Queensland  has  been  tolerably  explored 
by  travellers  and  colonial  geologist&     The  eastern  and 
northern  portions  consist  of  ancient  formations,  producing 
coal,  gold,  granite,  slate,  and  basalt ;  while  the  western 
interior  is  largely  covered  with  the  Tertiary  desert  sand- 
stone, alike  unproductive  of  minerals  and  deficient  in 
water  and  vegetation.     The  ranges  next  the  coast  are 
granitic,  those  farther  inland  of  Palseozoic  rocks,  and  it  is 
in  the  intervening  country  that  the  coal  formations  are 
developed.     Granite  extends  with  little  interruption  from 
Cape  York  in  the  extreme  north  to  Broad  Sound  in  lat 
22"*  S.,  with  patches  farther  soutL     It  rises  to  2500  feet 
hi^  on  Hinchinbrook  Island  in  lat  18^''  S.     At  the 
Baveoswood  gold-field  (200  miles  west  of  Bepulse  Bay, 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Burdekin  Biver)  the  formation 
is  described  as  syenitic  granite.     Mr.  Daintree  estimates 
that  one-sixth   of  the  area  of  the  colony  is   granitic. 
Metaxuorphic  rocks  occur  near  Brisbane,  and  at  the  gold- 
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mines  to  the  north.     Palaeozoic  rocks  are  very  extensive. 
The  carboniferous  cover   14,000  square  miles  and  the 
Devonian  40,000,  the  latter  extending  200  miles  inland 
between  lat  IS**  and  29*.     They  are  found  at  the  Gympie 
gold-fields  on  the  Mary  Biver,  and  are  of  immense  thick- 
ness from  the  Burdekin  to  the  Gilbert  rivers.     The  Meso- 
zoic  formations  are  better  developed  in  Queensland  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Australia.     In  the  southern  part  of 
the  colony  there  is  an  Oolitic  coal-field,  with  fresh-water 
and  estuarine  deposits.     Bocks  of  similar  age  occur  on  the 
Barcoo  and  Thomson  rivers  far  in  the  interior ;  while  in 
the  west  and  north-west  are  vast  cretaceous  beds,  believed 
to  extend  over  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  or  one- 
third  of  the  entire  colony.     Both  deposits  contain  nume^ 
ous  marine  shells  of  the  same  genera  as  occur  in  the 
Oolitic  and  chalk  formation  of  Britain.     We  have  here 
a  probable  explanation  of  the  curious  fact  of  the  poverty 
and  want  of  specialty  in  the  tropical  fauna  and  flora  of 
Australia ;  for  if  so  much  of  the  tropics  was  beneath  the 
sea  during  the  cretaceous  period,  there  may  have  been  no 
room  for  special  tropical   forms  to  be  developed;  and 
when  the  area  in  question  became  dry  land  it  was  at  once 
overrun  by  such  of  the  specialised  temperate  forms  as  were 
suited  to  it,  and  by  a  number  of  wai£9  and  strays  fconi 
the  tropical  lands  to  the  north,  thus  producing  that  inter- 
mixture of  types  and  want  of  special  character  which  are 
now  its  most  prominent  features.     The  coal  formations  of 
Queensland  are  very  extensive  and  of  great  prospective 
value,  some  of  the  coal  having  been  proved  to  be  of 
good  quality.     It  consists  of  Palaeozoic  or  true  coal,  found 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  colony  about  the  Mackenzie 
and  Dawson  rivers ;  while  farther  south,  near  Brisbane, 
and  on  the  Upper  Darling,  there  are  almost  equally  exten- 
sive and  valuable  deposits  of  Mesozoic  age. 

Volcanic  rocks  abound,  covering  more  than  30,000 
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square  miles,  and  forming  open  basaltic  downs,  dome-shaped 
hills,  peaks,  or  tabular  ranges,  with  precipitous  ravines  and 
prismatic  columns.  True  volcanic  cones  also  abound  in 
the  Dividing  Sange,  extending  as  far  north  as  the  York 
Peninsula.  Well-defined  craters  and  ancient  lava-streams 
are  often  found,  especially  about  lat  20°  near  the  Burde- 
kin  Biver.  Signs  of  very  recent  volcanic  action  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Murray  Isles  off  Cape  York. 

Tertiary  formations  cover  about  one-fourth  of  the 
colony,  consisting  of  conglomerates  and  desert  sandstone. 
The  latter  often  renders  a  country  uninhabitable,  the  loose 
surface  being  blown  or  washed  into  parallel  ridges,  some- 
times forming  hilly  imdulations,  at  others  furrow-like 
ripples,  and  almost  wholly  barren.  This  sandstone  is 
usually  conformable  to  the  cretaceous  rocks  beneath. 
When  ferruginous  it  forms  the  siQgular  flat-topped  hills 
of  Central  Australia,  and  near  the  Cloncurry  Biver  in  the 
north  reaches  3000  feet  above  the  sea  lliese  sandstone 
hills  are  often  very  picturesque,  and  have  beeu  compared 
by  the  explorers  to  ruined  castles  or  the  wild  pictures  of 
Salvator  Bosa.  Gorges  and  precipitous  escarpments 
abound,  with  vertical  walls  600  or  1000  feet  deep,  and 
occasionally  even  1800  feet,  according  to  Leichhardt's 
estimate.^ 

The  Great  Barrier  Beef  of  Australia  belongs  entirely 
to  Queensland,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  geolo- 
gical and  geographical  phenomena  in  the  world.  It  is 
1200  miles  in  length,  and  extends  along  the  whole 
eastern  coast  from  opposite  Port  Bowen  in  lat.  23°  to 
Torres  Straits.  Near  its  southern  end  it  is  seventy  miles 
wide,  and  nearly  100  miles  from  the  coast;  but  it  is 
generally  of  much  less  width,  and  the  channel  between 
it  and  the  shore  firom  flve  to  fifteen  miles  wide.     The 

*  For  s  reference  to  the  error  on  Leichhardt's  map  as  to  cliffs  "  8800 
feet  hi^  "  on  the  AUigntor  Biyer,  see  Chapter  XL,  p.  18,  footnote. 
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navigation  is  dangerous  for  ships  owing  to  the  nnmeTons 
sunken  reefs.  Heie  and  there  axe  openings  to  the  ocean, 
some  veiy  narrow,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide ;  and 
it  contains  examples  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  reefs — 
atolls,  fringing  reefs,  and  other  coral  formationa  The 
portion  of  the  reef  above  water,  with  its  numerous  islaTidn, 
is  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles. 
Its  outer  margin  probably  indicates  the  position  of  the 
ancient  coast-line  of  Australia.  This  was  fringed  ¥rith 
coral  reefs,  but  as  the  land  sank  the  coral  animals  oonr 
tinned  to  build  upwards  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thus 
a  great  ridge  was  formed,  which,  broken  and  heaped  up 
by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  forms  the  present  huge- 
barrier.  Fresh  water  is  very  Inimical  to  coral,  and 
openings  are  thus  formed  in  all  fringing  reefs  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  These  openings  remain  in  the  Barrier 
Reef,  the  largest  being  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Burdekin 
River,  which  drains  a  considerable  p(M!tion  of  tropical 
Eastern  Australia. 

4.  Popvlaiion^ 

Owing  to  its  fine  climate,  and  the  mixture  of  naimng 
adventure  with  the  culture  of  tropical  products,  Queens- 
land has  attracted  to  itself  a  more  varied  population  than 
most  of  the  other  colonies;  and  this  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  four  distinct  races, — ^the  WhUs,  the  YeUaw,  the  Braum, 
and  the  Black.  The  White,  or  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans, are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  forming  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole ;  then  come  the  Yellow,  or  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  about  two-thirds  of  the  remainder;  the 
Brown,  or  Polynesian  labourers  (most  of  whom  are,  how- 
ever, Melanesians,  and  nearly  black),  forming  the  other 
third.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Black,  or  aboriginal 
Australians,  whose  numbers  are  unknown,  but  wliich  are 
probably  more  numerous  than  the  Chinese  and  Polynesians 
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combined.  The  rata  of  increase  has  been  veiy  rapid. 
Soon  a£ter  the  formation  of  the  colony,,  in  1860,  the 
population  was  28,056 ;  in  1870  it  had  increased 
to  115,667;  and  in  1885  it  had  reached  213,525. 
Of  these  about  17,000.  were  q£  varioaa  non-European 
nuses. 

By  the  recent  census  of  May  1st,  1886,  the  total 
population  was  found  to  be  322,863,  of  which^  190,344 
were  males  and  132,509  females..  The  Chinese 
numbered  10,500,  of  whom  only  56  were  females; 
Polyneaiaiis  10,165,  of  whom  987  were  females;:  and 
other  alien  races  numbered  1164,  of  whom  50  were 
females.  These  figures  show  a  surplus  of.  more  than 
68,000  males  in  the  European  population  alone,  but 
now  that  the  country  is  becoming  more  populated* 
this  unfortunate  difference  in  the  numbers  of  the  two 
sexes  will  no>  doubt,  a&  in  the  other,  colonies,  steadily 
decreasa 

5..  Firodvctions  and  Trade. 

The  leadiiig  products  of  Queensland,  in  quantity  and. 
value,  are  gold  and  wool ;  but  in  both  these,  it  is  sur^ 
passed  by  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  In  such, 
tropical  products  as  sugar,  cotton,  and  maize,  however, 
it  takes  the  lead ;  and  these  may  be  considered  its  specialT- 
ties.  The  fine  climate  and  soil,  and  abimdant  moisture  of 
Queensland,  make  it  adapted  for  a  variety  of  crops.  Even, 
wheat  is  grown  largely,  1 0,000  acres  being  under  this  crop 
in  1886,  besides  more  than  10,000  acres  of  this  and 
other  grain  grown  for  hay  or  green  food  for  stock.  The 
Gxop  of.  mai£B  oovered^  71,741  acres;  cotton,  50  acres, 
and  sugar-cane,  69,000  acres.  Arrowroot  and  tobacco 
are  also  grown  in  small  quantities,  but. the  cultivation  of 
these  products   is    increasing.      The    produce   for   the 
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year  was  51,598  bushels  of  wheat,  1,574,294  bushels  of 
maize,  8326  tons  of  potatoes,  59,225  tons  of  sugar,  and 
133,298  gallons  of  wine.  The  number  of  sheep  was  over 
4,000,000,  and  of  cattle  over  4,000,000.  Besides  these 
crops,  hay  is  largely  made;  nearly  as  many  grapes  are 
eaten  as  are  made  into  wine,  while  oranges,  bananas,  and 
pine-apples  are  cultivated.  Preserved  meats  and  liebig^s 
extract  are  also  largely  manufactured.  The  colony  is 
very  rich  in  forest  trees  adapted  for  house  and  ship- 
building, or  for  ornamental  cabinet  work.  It  has  nume- 
rous hard- wooded  pines ;  also  cedars,  yellow-wood,  satin- 
wood,  native  orange,  sandal- wood,  ebony,  iron-wood,  and 
many  other  kinds  which  are  close-grained  and  beautifiil, 
as  well  as  the  Gasuarinas  and  Eucalypti  of  the  other 
colonies.  In  1880  timber  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
£41,381,  and  the  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Queensland  are  large,  and 
are  being  rapidly  developed.  Gold  was  first  discovered  in 
1857,  in  the  Ganoona  district;  but  it  was  not  till  ten 
years  later,  in  1867,  that  the  rich  Gympie  mines,  on  the 
May  Biver,  were  worked ;  and  since  then  many  others 
have  been  found,  especially  in  the  north.  The  Ganoona 
district,  near  Bockhampton,  is  rich ;  and  in  the  north  are 
the  Bavenswood,  the  Gilbert,  the  Palmer  Biver,  and  the 
Cloncurry  mines.  From  1860  tol875the  gold  exported 
from  the  colony  was  valued  at  nearly  £7,000,000.  In 
1885  the  auriferous  quartz  reefis  were  1240  in  number, 
and  over  15,000  square  miles  of  auriferous  ground  was 
being  worked  The  average  yield  to  the  ton  of  quartz  was 
1  oz.  14  dwts.  12  grs.,  and  the  gold  sent  down  by  escort 
was  310,941  oz.  Copper  is  also  extensively  worked, 
the  mines  having  produced  about  £18,920  worth  of 
ore.  Tin  was  produced  to  the  value  of  £139,441 ;  also 
a  little  antimony  and  cinnabar.  Coal  is  very  abundant, 
but  is  not  yet  very  largely  worked     The  coal  beds  are 
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efltimated  to  extend  over  a  surface  of  24,000  square 
miles.  During  1885  eleven  mines  were  at  work,  and  pro- 
duced 209,698  tons,  valued  at  £2  2,7  5  9.  The  population 
in  the  gold-fields  is  not  so  large  as  formerly,  being  esti- 
mated in  1880  at  3500  Europeans  and  4730  Chinese. 
The  pearl-fishery  is  now  engaging  considerable  attention 
on  the  northern  coasts,  both  native  and  European  divers, 
— ^the  latter  with  diving  apparatus  and  dresses,  being 
employed. 

In  1885  the  exports  of  the  colony  amounted  to 
£4,573,665.  Among  the  manufactories  are  numerous 
sugar-nulls,  steam  saw-mills,  soap-works,  tanneries,  agri- 
cultural instrument  manufactories,  brick -works,  and 
cooperages.  The  shipping  returns  show  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1885, — ^inward,  496,277  tons;  outward, 
532,904  tons.  There  are  registered  in  the  colony  41 
ocean  steamers  and  55  river-going  steamers,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  22,000  tons. 

6.  Bonds,  Bailways,  and  Telegraphs. 

There  are  about  10,000  miles  of  public  roads  in 
Queensland,  which  are  kept  up  at  an  expense  of  £70,000 
a  year,  so  that  this  colony  seems  better  provided  than  some 
of  the  others.  Its  extent,  however,  is  so  vast,  that  much 
of  the  interior  must  be  entirely  unprovided  with  roads. 

There  are  at  present  but  few  railways.  The  Southern 
and  Western  Bailway  extends  from  Brisbane  through 
Ipswich  to  the  small  town  of  DalvadiUa,  a  distance  of  410 
miles;  and  a  southward  branch  to  Stanthorpe  on  the 
borders  of  New  South  Wales  and  184  miles  from  Bris- 
bane. The  Central  Bailway  runs  fix)m  Bockhampton  to 
Barcaldine,  a  distance  of  370  mUes,  with  a  branch  from 
Emerald  to  the  Clermont  mining  district,  a  distance 
of    62    miles.      Another    line    from    Maryborough    to 
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Gympie  was  opened  in  1881,  as  well  as  one  from 
Bundaberg  to  Mount  Perry,  66  miles.  In  the  north  there 
is  a  line  from  Townsville  to  Hughenden,  a  distance  of 
233  miles.  There  is  a  branch  to  Bavenswood.  Coaches 
run  from  the  railway  station  to  the  principal  towns, 
and  communication  along  the  whole  coast  is  kept  up  by 
8teamer& 

The  electric  telegraph  is  laid  to  every  town  in  the 
settled  districts,  and  there  is  also  communication  with  all 
the  Australian  oolonies  and  with  Europe.  An  overland 
line  also  connects  Brisbane  with  Normanton,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  1426  miles  distant^  and  it  is 
hoped  that  an  additional  submarine  cable  may  be  laid 
to  this  point,  so  as  to  offer  an  alternative  line  between 
Australia  and  Europe.  The  cost  of  construction  of  these 
telegraphs  amounted,  up  to  1881,  to  £398,900 ;  and  the 
working  over  such  an  extensive  area  shows  an  .annual  loss. 

7.  Political  Divisions. 

Queensland  is  divided  into  twelve  large  districts, 
mostly  characterised  by  distinct  natural  features.  The 
older  settlements  are  also  divided  into  counties;  but, 
for  most  purposes,  the  districts  are  alone  lefened  ta 
They  are  as  follows : — 

The  MoRSTOK  District  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Kew 
South  Wales,  on  the  west  by  the  Dividing  Bange,  and  an 
the  north  by  the  Wide  Bay  District  It  has  an  area  of 
7700  square  miles,  and  comprises  the  counties  of  Ward, 
Churchill,  Stanley,  Cavendish,  and  Canning.  It  contains 
the  city  of  Brisbane  and  the  town  of  Ipswich.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1876  was  66,094;  or  considerably  more  than 
one-'third  the  population  of  the  whole  colony. 

The  Darling  Downs  District  includes  an  extensive 
tract  of  upland  country  to  the  west  of  the  Moreton  District 
It  is  the  richest  pastoral  region  of  the  colony,  and  also 
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oompiises  mnoh  of  the  finest  agricaltural  land.  Wheat, 
maize,  barley,  oats,  arrowroot,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  are  cultivated.  It  comprises  the  counties  of 
Merivale,Aubigny,Bentinck,  Marsh,  Deny,  Lytton,  Bolwer, 
Sogers,  Elgin,  Pring,  and  Carnarvon,  llie  towns  are  Con- 
^damine,  Dalby,  Bowenville,  Kogan,  Leybnrn,  Goondiwindi, 
Warwick,  Drajrton,  and  Toowoomba.  The  population  in 
1876  was  6472. 

The  BimNETT  and  Wide  Bat  District  lies  north  of  the 
Moreton  district  and  south  of  Port  Curtis.  It  is  chiefly 
pastoral,  but  much  tropical  produce  is  grown,  especially 
sugar,  on  the  river  flats.  At  Gympie  are  valuable  gold- 
mines, and  coal  has  been  worked  on  a  branch  of  the  Mary 
Siver.  It  comprises  the  counties  of  March,  Lennox,  Fitz- 
loy,  Mackenzie^  Newcastle,  Wicklow,  Bowen,  and  Cook. 
Maryborough,  on  the  river  Mary,  is  the  port  Gympie, 
Oayndah,  and  Nanango,  are  other  towns.  The  western 
and  south-western  parts  are  mountainous,  and  the  area  is 
about  7050  square  nules. 

The  PoBT  Cusna  District  lies  northward  of  the  last, 
fix>m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dawes  Bange ;  and  it 
stretches  westward  into  the  interior,  with  an  area  of 
14,000  square  miles.  It  comprises  the  counties  of  Flin- 
ders, Clinton,  Pelham,  Eaglan,  Deas,  Thompson,  Packington, 
Livingston,  liebig,  and  Palmerston.  The  chief  towns  are, 
— Bockhampton  on  the  Fitzroy  Biver,  Gladstone,  Yaamba, 
Marlborough,  and  Gfdnsford.  In  the  north-west  are  moun- 
tains 3000  feet  high.  There  are  important  gold-mines  on 
the  Calliope,  Boyne,and  Fitzroy  rivers,  and  also  some  copper 
mines ;  and  marble  quarries  are  worked  near  Gladstone; 

The  Leichhabdt  District  is  a  large  tract  of  pastoral 
country,  with  abundance  of  grass  and  water,  lying  to  the 
westward  of  Port  Curtis^  It  contains  some  gold  and 
copper  mineSi  The  chief  towns  are  Banant^  Plainby, 
and  Taioom. 
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The  Maranoa  District  is  purely  pastoral,  to  the 
of  the  Darling  Downs  and  south  of  tJie  Leichhardt  It  is 
chiefly  table-land  and  open  downs.  The  towns  are  Boixia» 
Surat,  and  St  George. 

The  Kennedt  District  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Port 
Curtis.  It  extends  350  miles  along  the  coasts  from  Cape 
Palmerston  to  Bockingham  Bay,  and  inland  to  Mount 
Semarkable,  170  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Burdeldn 
Biver.  It  is  well  watered,  and  has  extensive  pastoral  tracts^ 
as  well  as  much  land  suited  to  the  growth  of  sugar, 
maize,  and  cotton.  Its  chief  town  is  the  port  of  Bowen, 
in  Edgecombe  Bay.  Its  other  towns  are  Cardwell,  Towns- 
ville,  and  Mackay. 

The  Mitchell  District  lies  in  the  interior,  to  the  west 
of  the  Leichhardt.  It  is  entirely  pastoral,  and  very  little 
settled,  the  population  in  1876  being  2190.  Tambo,  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Victoria  or  Barcoo  Biver,  is  the 
chief  town. 

The  Warrego  District  is  in  the  southern  interior,  west 
of  the  Waranoa.  It  is  entirely  pastoral,  and  little  settled. 
Charleville,  on  the  Warrego  Biver,  is  the  chief  settlement 

The  Gregort  District  is  in  the  far  interior,  to  the 
west  of  Warrego  and  MitcheU.  It  is  purely  pastoral,  but 
almost  unknown.  Cooper's  Creek  runs  through  the 
southern  part  of  it,  and  Burke  and  Will's  Creeks  more 
towards  the  centre.  This  country  has  a  melancholy  in- 
terest from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  explorers 
Burke  and  Wills. 

The  Burke  District  is  an  enormous  tract,  occupying 
the  whole  north-western  part  of  the  colony  to  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  among 
which  are  the  Norman,  Gilbert,  Staaten,  Flinders,  Albert^ 
and  Nicholson,  all  emptying  themselves  into  the  Gulf. 
Some  portions  are  in  the  hands  of  squatters  for  grazing 
purposes,  but  very  little  is  occupied,  the  whole  population 
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in  1876  being  318,  while  the  area  is  more  than  120,000 
square  miles.  It  contains  the  Cloncnrry  gold-field  and 
copper  mines,  and  the  settlements  of  Normanton,  on  the 
Norman  Biver,  the  present  terminus  of  the  overland 
telegraph ;  Bnrke  Town  on  the  Albert  Biver,  and  Ghandos 
on  the  Leichhardt  Biver. 

The  Cook  district  occupies  Cape  York  Peninsula  and 
the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  colony.     It  is  watered 
by  the  Mitchell,  Kennedy,  and  many  smaller  rivers.     The 
chief  settlements  are  Cooktown,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Endea- 
vour Biver;  Cairns,  a  seaport  onTrinity  Bay,  with  a  fine  har- 
bour, and  connected  by  a  good  road  with  the  Hodgkinson 
gold-field ;  White  Island  Point,  another  good  port  about  40 
uules  north  of  Cairns ;  and  Somerset,  the  most  northern 
town  in  Australia,  situated  at  Cape  York,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  missions  to  New  Guinea  and  the  islands 
of  Torres  Straits.     Thursday  Island,  a  small  island  off  the 
west  coast  of  Cape  York,  has,  however,  recently  been  settled 
by  the  Grovemment  as  a  more  healthy  and  advantageous 
site  than  Somerset,  being  in  the  track  of  all  vessels  sailing 
through  the  Inner  Channel,  serving  as  a  harbour  of  refuge, 
and  much  frequented  by  the  pearl-fishers.     About  120 
boats  are  engaged  in  the  pearl-fishery  on  the  surrounding 
coasts  and  islands.     The  cUmate  is  very  healthy,  a  cool 
south-east  wind  blowing  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  temperature  rarely  exceeding  90^ — quite  moderate  for 
AustiaUa.     The  Cook  District  is,  however,  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  its  gold-mines,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
known  as  the  Palmer  Biver  and  the  Hodgkinson  gold- 
fields.    The  former  are  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
district,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  Palmer,  a  tribu- 
*My  of  the  MitcheH     They  comprise  the  Palmer,  Nor- 
iiiuuiby,  and  Cook  diggings,  covering  a  distance  of  70 
^es.   Cooktown  is  the  nearest  port,  45  miles  from  Nor- 
ii^t^by.    Besides  gold,  there  is  tin  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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and  coal  near  the  coast.  There  is  also  much  good  land, 
so  that  all  the  elements  exist  for  the  support  of  a  thriving 
population.  There  are  a  laige  number  of  Chinese  and 
Europeans  at  these  mines ;  but  the  natives  are  trouble- 
some, having  speared  many  of  the  miners.  Thej  are  said 
to  be  a  fine  race,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  south.  The 
Hodgkinson  gold-field  lies  about  60  miles  farther  south, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  coast  It  was  only 
opened  in  March  1876,  yet  roads  have  been  made,  towns 
built,  over  a  thousand  squaro  miles  of  country  prospected, 
and  large  quantities  of  gold  procured.  The  ree&  are  very 
numerous  and  rich.  There  are  nine  quartz-crushing 
machines  at  work,  and  many  more  are  expected.  Eight 
townships  have  been  formed,  containing  about  fifty-five 
licensed  hotels,  and  all  kinds  of  shops,  including  jewellers, 
news-agents,  circulating  libraries ;  together  with  doctors, 
lawyers,  barristers,  and  all  the  various  components  of  a 
settled  community,  brought  together  in  the  centre  of  a 
tropical  wilderness,  in  less  than  one  year,  by  the  magic 
power  of  gold  The  total  population  of  the  district  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  9000  to  17,000 ;  but  the 
higher  number  is  probably  now  not  excessiva  There  are 
a  very  laige  number  of  Chinese  at  the  Palmer  Biver. 

8.  Cities  and  fowna. 

BaiBBAKS,  th^  oa)pital  of  Queenslaiid,  and  an  episcopal  city,  U 
dtuated  on  the  met  Brisbane,  about  25  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
Moreton  Bay.  It  is  500  miles  north  of  Sydney,  in  sonth  latitude 
27°  28^  and  east  longitude  153**  6'.  It  was  originally  settled  in 
1825  as  a  penal  station.  In  1842  the  colony  was  open  to  free 
settlers,  and  from  that  time  the  city  made  rapid  progress.  The 
population,  by  the  oensns  of  1886,  was  32,567,  with  tibe  suburbs 
73,649.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  fine  building,  and  the 
new  Houses  of  the  Legislature  have  cost  £100,000.  The  Viceregal 
Lodge  is  very  handsome.  There  is  a  noble  iron  bridge  over  the  river, 
more  than  1000  fbet  long,  with  two  swing  openings  of  60|^  feet 
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wide  each,  to  allow  tlie  paasage  of  ships.  The  "botanical  gardens  of 
Brisbane  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  are  excellently  kept,  and 
tlie  almost  tropical  climate  pennits  of  a  variety  of  interesting  plants 
being  grown  in  the  open  air,  which  elsewhere  have  to  be  separated 
in  different  hothouses.  Here  may  be  seen  the  sugar-cane,  the 
tea  and  coffee  shrubs,  the  Paraguay  tea  (Hex  paraguayeim$\  the 
Tblo-balaam  tree  (Myroxylcn  ioluifera),  the  Malayan  india-rubber 
tree  {Uneola  eUteticd),  and  many  other  interesting  plants  of  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  cones.  The  Queen's  Park,  Victoria  Park, 
and  Bowen  Park,  also  supply  means  of  recreation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Brisbane.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  hiUs  near 
the  head  of  the  Enoggera  C^k,  almost  seven  miles  off,  and  the 
woAb  have  cost  nearly  £100,000. 

Although  Queensland  has  but  a  small  capital  city  as  compared 
wiOii  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria,  it  possesses  a  rather  large 
number  of  eonsiderable  towns  with  between  five  and  ten  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Ifswioh  (population  7576),though  not  the  most  populous  of  these, 
is  considered  to  be  the  second  town  in  the  colony.  It  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Bremer  River,  25  miles  west  of 
Brisbane,  and  is  the  capital  town  of  the  district  of  West  Moreton. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slopes  of  three  hills,  and  is  very 
healthy.  The  surrounding  district  is  agricultural,  but  some  rich 
seams  of  eool,  whidi  crop  out  on  the  surface,  have  been  worked  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Bremer  and  Brisbane  rivers.  There  is  a  woollen 
mamufactOTy  in  the  town.  It  is  connected  with  Brisbane  by 
railway. 

MARTBOiBOtiOR  (population  92B1)  is  dtuated  on  the  river  Mary, 
t5  miles  firom  its  mouth,  and  180  miles  north  of  Brisbane.  It  is 
the  port  of  shipment  for  most  of  the  produce  of  the  Wide  Bay  and 
Burnett  Districts,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  town.  There  is  here  a 
wooden  bridge  over  the  river  one-third  of  a  mile  long.  Sugar  is 
mltivated  on  the  rich  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  are 
nine  large  sngar-fiEU^ries.  Timber  is  also  largely  exported,  and 
there  are  large  iron-foundries  and  soap-manufactories.  The  produce 
of  the  Gympie  gold-field  all  comes  to  Maryborough  for  export 

BocRHAMFTON  (population  10,793}  is  an  important  town  on  the 
Fitzroy  River,  45  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  420  miles  north-west  of 
Brisbane.  It  originated  during  the  gold  rush  to  Port  Curtis,  and 
is  now  the  port  of  shipment  for  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  for 
some  of  the  produce  of  the  Peak  Davis  copper  and  gold  mines.  It 
is  the  starting-point  of  the  Central  Railway,  which  at  present 
extends  to  Bogantungan,  a  distance  of  227  miles.  There  is  much 
mineral  wealth  in  the  neighbourhood, — gold,   copper,  and  silvei 
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mines  being  worked  at  various  places  wiUun  40  miles  of  the  town. 
Four  miles  o£P  are  laige  meat-preserving  works,  employing  100 
handsL  There  is  much  good  grazing-land  in  the  vicinity,  which  is 
being  rapidly  stocked. 

CooKTOWN,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Endeavour 
River,  1050  miles  north-west  of  Brisbane,  was  established  in  1873, 
and  is  already  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  ports  in  the 
colony.  It  has  a  resident  population  of  about  2482  whites  and 
483  Chinese.  It  has  a  custom-house  and  many  fine  warehouses 
and  wharves.  It  is  the  port  for  the  Palmer  River  gold-fields,  and  is 
visited  by  three  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  giving  it  a  constant  com- 
munication with  the  other  colonies  and  with  Europe. 

Gtmfie  is  a  large  straggling  gold-fields  town,  prettily  situated 
on  hilly  ground,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  May  River,  116  miles 
north  of  Brisbane  and  54  south  of  Maryborough.  Gold  was  first 
discovered  here  in  1867,  and  the  town  has  now  about  7600  inhabit- 
ants. The  Qympie  mines  have  already  produced  gold  of  the  value 
of  more  than  two  millions,  and  are  still  very  productive.  The 
country  round  is  known  to  contain  copper,  silver,  antimony,  cinnabar, 
bismu^,  and  nickel,  as  well  as  coal ;  but  these  have  not  yet  been 
worked.    There  is  also  much  good  pastoral  and  agricultural  land. 

Of  towns  with  between  one  thousand  and  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants there  are  but  few. 

Chabtebs'  Towsbs  is  a  mining  town  of  about  3313  inhabitants, 
820  miles  north-west  of  Brisbane  and  90  miles  inland  &om  Towns- 
ville  in  Cleveland  Bay.  The  monthly  yield  of  gold  here  is  about 
6000  ounces. 

CoFFBRFiELD  IB  h  towu  of  500  inhabitants,  600  miles  north- 
west of  Brisbane  and  about  120  miles  west  of  Rockhampton. 
Copper  and  gold  mining  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
agriculture  is  on  the  increase. 

Dalbt,  on  the  Darling  Downs,  1120  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  140  miles  from  Brisbane  by  the  Western  Railway,  is  the 
centre  of  a  laige  tract  of  rich  agricultural  and  grazing  country. 
Its  population  is  131.7. 

EiNOSTON  is  the  chief  town  of  the  alluvial  mining  district  of 
Palmer  River,  and  was  formerly  called  Oakey  Creek.  Its  popula- 
tion now  consists  chiefly  of  Chinese. 

Mackai  is  a  town  and  seaport  of  4106  iahabitants,  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Pioneer  River,  north  of  Broad  Sound,  and 
625  miles  north-west  of  Brisbane.  It  is  in  a  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural district ;  sugar,  tobacco,  cofiee,  and  other  tropical  productions 
thriving  here.     Sugar  and  rum  are  largely  manufactured. 

Millohjbstbb  is  a  mining  town  of  636  inhabitants,  only  2^ 
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miles    from  Charieri  Tov>er$j  whose    position  has  been  already 
indicated. 

Bayekbwood  is  a  mining  town  of  2500  inhabitants  (many  of 
them  Chinese),  near  the  sources  of  the  Bordekin  Biver,  and  50 
miles  from  Millchester  and  Charters'  Towers.  There  are  many 
gold-reeiiB  here,  and  numerous  mines  in  the  surrounding  country, 
for  which  this  town  forms  a  centre. 

BoMA  is  a  town  of  1727  inhabitants,  the  present  terminus  of 
the  Western  Bailwaj,  and  330  miles  north-west  of  Brisbane.  It  is 
in  a  fine  pastoral  district,  well  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
vine  is  also  hugely  cultivated,  and  2000  gallons  of  wine  were  made 
in  1881. 

Stastthorfb  is  a  town  of  500  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
county  of  Bentinck,  184  miles  south  of  Brisbane  and  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  New  South  Wales  boundary.  Its  prosperity  depends 
on  the  tin  mines  of  the  surrounding  district  It  is  elevated  and 
healthy,  and  there  is  much  good  grazing  and  agricultural  land  in 
the  nejgihbourhood. 

ToowooMBA  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Darling;  Downs,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  range,  1940  feet  above  the  sea-level,  102 
miles  west  of  Brisbane.  The  population  is  over  6000.  Wool, 
wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes,  are  ^e  chief  products  of  the  district, 
which  is  exceedingly  rich  agriculturally. 

9.  Chvemmunt,  Beligion,  Education,  etc 

The  govenmient  of  Qneensland  is  carried  on  by  a 
Governor  and  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  called  respectively 
the  L^islative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  thirty-eight  members  of  the  former  are  nominated 
by  the  Crown  for  life,  while  the  Assembly  consists  of 
fifty-nine  deputies  chosen  by  £10  householders  for  five 
years.  Even  Chinese,  Polynesians,  and  Aborigines,  have 
the  vote  if  they  have  the  requisite  quaUfication  and  are 
naturalised  British  subjects.  The  members  of  Parliament 
are  not  paid. 

Beligion  is  now  free  in  Queensland,  State  aid  to  any 
denomination  having  been  abolished  in  1860;  but 
ministers  are  registered  to  enable  them  legally  to  oele- 
brate   marriages.      According   to   the   statistics   of  the 
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census  of  1886,  the  proportions  of  tiie  yaiious  drarches 
were — 113,000  Church  of  England,  100,000  Dissentera, 
and  76,000  Soman  Catholica  This,  however,  probably 
gives  an  undue  preponderance  to  the  Church  of  England, 
as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  when,  in  the  othei 
colonies,  we  had  the  statistics  of  church  accommodatioxL 
Here  we  have  the  numbers  of  the  ministers  of  the  vanous 
denominations  in  1881,  as  follows : — Church  of  England 
43 ;  Dissenters  112 ;  Boman  Catholics  34 ;  which  rendes 
it  probable  that  the  actual  attendants  at  the  varioos 
Dissenting  chapels  far  outnumber  those  who  frequent  the 
Episcopal  churche& 

Education  in  this  colony  is  free  and  secular,  religions 
instruction  only  being  given  by  ministers  or  others  oat  of 
school  hours.  Primary  schools  are  either  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  (xovemment^  or  are  assisted  by  it.  The 
formation  and  maintenance  of  higher  schools  in  any 
locality  is  also  aided  by  the  State.  The  whole  system  of 
education  is  controlled  by  a  Department  of  Public  Instrno- 
tion  under  a  Minister  for  Education.  In  1886  there 
were  in  all  438  primary  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  30,117  children,  at  a  cost  of  £3:3:6^  each. 
According  to  the  census  return,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population  can  read  and  writa  There  are  also 
8  Grammar  Schools,  44  Schools  of.  Art,  Free  Libraries, 
and  Miners'  Institutes  in  Queensland,  21  Public  Hospi- 
tals, and  4  Orphan  Asylums.  These  are  supported  bj 
private  contributions,  and  are  assisted  by  the  State. 

Criminals  are  made  to  grow  sugar  and  tobacco  on  St 
Helena  Island  in  Moreton  Bay,  the  result  being  that  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  is  reduced  to  £3  or  £4  a  head 
for  the  year. 
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CHAPTEE  XIL 

THE  COLONY  OF  TASMANIA. 

1,  Origin,  Position,  Area., 

The  insular  colony  of  Tasmania  is  in  many  lespects  the 
most  interesting,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  per* 
tion  of  Australia.  Originating  as  a  donyict  settlement^ 
in  1804,  its  settlers  had  many  arduous  struggles  with 
bushrangers  and  natives,  till  the  remnant  of  the  latter 
were  induced  to  surrender  in  1832,  and  the  convict 
system  was  finally  abolished  in  1853.  It  continued  to 
be  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales  till  1825,  when, 
on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was  made  a  colony, 
and  in  1856  was  granted  a  constitutional  Gkivenmient. 

Situated  to  the  south  of  the  most  southern  portion  of 

Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  150 

miles  wide,  Tasmania  is  far  more  temperate  and  equable 

in  climate  than  any  part  of  the  mainland.    It  lies  between 

40^  40'  and  43""  38'  south  latitude,  and  is  about  200 

miles  long,  and  a  little  less  in  width,  having  the  form  of 

a  semi-eUipse  or  heart;   the  base,  which  is  somewhat 

hollowed  out,  to  the  north,  and  the  vertex  to  the  south, 

where  the  coast  is  more  irregular.     Its  western  extremity 

is  nearly  due  south  of  Geelong,  in  Victoria,  finom  which  it 

is  distant  about  180  miles.     Its  area  is  about  24,600 

square  miles,  and  its  numerous  dependent  islands  amount 

to  an  additional  1800  sqaare  miles.     Although  the  out«. 

line  of  Tasmania  is  generally  even  and  well-defined,  it  is 

broken  up  in.  detail,  so  as  to  afford. many  bays  and  inlets, 
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and  a  number  of  good  harbonn.  On  the  north  aie  Port 
Frederick,  Port  Soiell,  and  Port  Daliymple ;  on  the  east, 
Great  Swan  Port;  on  the  south.  Port  Arthur,  Norfolk 
Bay,  dondy  Bay,  Port  Davey,  and  many  otheis ;  and  cm 
the  west  (which  is  for  the  most  part  a '  rocky  iron-bound 
coast),  there  is  only  one  important  inlets  Macqnarie  Har- 
bonr.  There  are  in  all  55  Tasmanian  islands, — the  most 
important  being  Flinders  Island  and  Barren  Island,  at 
the  eastern  entrance  to  Bass's  Straits;  King  Island,  on  the 
west;  Bobbins,  Hunter,  and  the  Three  Hummocks,  at  the 
north-western  an^e ;  Schouten  and  Maria  Islands,  on  the 
east  coast;  and  Bruny  Island,  on  the  south.  The  100- 
f athom  line  of  soundings  round  Australia  includes  all  these 
islands  and  Tasmania  itself,  indicating  the  former  union 
of  the  two  countries. 


2.  Physical  Features. 

Tasmania  may  be  called  the  Switzerland  of  the  south, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  mountainous  island 
on  the  globe.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  moun- 
tain ranges,  but  is  one  continuous  series  of  mountains  and 
valleys,  peaks  and  glens.  The  highest  mountains  jnst 
exceed  6000  feet ;  but  there  are  more  than  twenty  which 
range  between  4000  and  5000  feet,  and  these  are  prettj 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  island,  being  found 
in  the  north-east,  north-west,  centre,  and  south.  He 
south-eastern  portion  only  is  somewhat  lower,  but  is 
equally  mountainous,  the  heights  ranging  from  one  to  three 
thousand  feet  We  have  here  an  admirable  example  of 
the  effects  of  sub-aerial  denudation,  or  the  eating  away  of 
a  country  by  atmospheric  agencies, — rain  and  running 
water,  frost  and  ice,  assisted  perhaps  by  subterranean 
movements.  The  island  was  once  a  vast  undulating  table- 
land, the  surfieu^e  of  which  is  generally  indicated  by  the 
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higher  mountain  tops  now  dotted  over  its  whole  surface. 
The  valleys  have  been^  excavated  in  the  softer  or  more 
decomposable  rocks.  There  has  probably  been  a  subsi* 
dence  towards  the  south-east,  indicated  by  the  lower 
elevation  of  the  mountains,  and  by  the  islands,  peninsulas, 
and  generally  broken  character  of  the  coast.  In  this 
direction  is  the  great  line  of  valleys,  which  afifords  the 
means  of  commtmication  between  the  north  and  south  of 
the  island.  In  the  north-east  and  west-central  portions 
are  extensive  tracts  of  high  table-land,  from  which  rise  the 
two  highest  of  the  mountain-peaks, — Cradle  Mountain  in 
the  west  (6069  feet),  and  Ben  Lomond  in  the  east  (5010 
feet). 

3.  Rivers. 

Tasmania  abounds  in  rivers,  often  navigable  at  their 
mouths,  flowing  amid  fine  scenery  and  magnificent  forests, 
and  often  adorned  with  picturesque  waterfalls.  The  largest 
is  the  Derwent,  which  rises  in  the  central  plateau,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  Hobart  Town ;  the  Tamar,  which  receives 
its  chief  supplies  from  the  north-eastern  plateau,  and, 
after  passing  Launceston,  forms  a  fine  estuary,  into 
which  flow  the  tmited  waters  of  the  Macquarie  and  the 
Esk ;  the  Heron,  in  the  south,  though  a  short  river,  is 
navigable,  and  has  a  noble  estuaiy ;  the  Oordon  and  the 
King  rivers,  on  the  west,  flow  into  Macquarie  harbour. 
In  the  north-west  are  the  Pieman  and  Arthur  rivers ;  in 
the  north  are  a  great  number  of  small  streams, — the 
Forth,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Singaroma,  being  the  largest ; 
on  the  east  the  water-parting  is  very  near  the  coast, 
and  there  are  no  rivers  till  we  come  to  the  Swan  and 
Swanport  in  Oyster  Bay,  with  the  Prosser  and  the  Goal 
Biver  in  the  south-east 
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4.  Lakes. 

Tasmania  shows  itself  to  be  a  truly  alpine  i^on  b; 
the  possession  of  nmneroua  mountain  lakes  near  the 
sources  of  its  rivers.  The  largest  are  Great  Lake  and 
Lake  St  Clair,  in  the  central  plateau,  and  forming  the 
sources  of  the  Derwent  and  its  branclMS.  The  former  is 
about  12  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  28,000  acres; 
the  latter  ia  somewhat  smaller,  being  10  mUes  long  and 
covering  about  10,000  acres*  Arthur's  Lake  and  Lake 
Echo  are  nearly  as  large,  and  there  are  a  great  man; 
smaller  lakes  and  mountain  tam&  Most  of  these  are 
very  deep,  situated  in  rock-basins,  and  owing  their  ongin 
to  the  same  causes  which  have  produced  the  beautiful 
lakes  of  the  European  Alps,  of  Scotland,  Cumberland, 
Wales,  and  other  mountainous  countries  in  the  temperate 
zone. 

The  scenery  of  Tasmania  is  picturesque  and  variei 
Its  higher  mountains  are  snow-capped  for  a  laige  part  of 
the  year,  while  their  slopes  and  valleys  are  clothed  with 
evergreen  forests.  Fine  peaks,  rocky  precipices,  roshiBg 
streams,  and  foaming  cataracts,  alternate  with  fertile  plains 
aud  valleys,  or  grassy  uplands.  The  central  valley  and 
its  branches  furnish  much  fertile  land,  and  it  is  here  tfaflt 
the  best  cultivated  tracts  are  seen.  Here  are  well-fenced 
fields,  highly-cultivated  gardens,  good  roads,  well-bnilt 
homesteads,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  the  best  parts  of 
England*  Mr.  William  Howitt  (wxiiang  in  1854)  thus 
describes  the  portion  of  this  valley  between  Campbdl 
Town  and  Hobart  Town : — **  The  coimtiy,  the  farther  we 
advanced  towards  Hobart  Town,  increased  in  beauty.  The 
valley  along  which  we  drove  became  narrower,  the  hills 
more  lofty,  and  much  more  varied  in  their  outline,  than 
any  Australian  scenery  which  I  had  yet  seen.  The 
valleys  were  rich,  and,  for  the  most  part,  as  well  cidtivated 
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as  in  England.  Owing  to  the  difference  of  tenure  hero 
and  in  Victoria,  a  very  difiEbrent  state  of  things  has  been 
the  result.  Here  the  occupiers  of  the  land  are  the  owners, 
not  mere  squatters  who  have  no  sure  tenure  of  the  land, 
and  therefore  do  nothing  to  it.  Here  then,  instead  of 
mere  isolated  wooden  huts,  standmg  in  the  unappropriated 
forest,  we  have  a  constant  succession  of  towns  and  Tillages 
bearing  the  singular  medley  of  names  which  colonists 
delight  in, — Boss,  Oatlands,  Oreen  Ponds,  Brighton, 
Bagdad,  Jericho,  Jerusalem;  and,  of  course,  the  river 
Jordan.  All  round  these  villages,  which  consist  of  sub- 
stantial and  even  elegant  houses,  extend  the  richest  fields, 
enclosed  with  hedges,  generally  of  sweet-brier,  or  furze,  or 
broom ;  but  also  a  good  many  of  honest  English  hawthorn. 
There  you  see  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  enormously  fat,  and 
abimdance  of  poultry  of  all  kinds,  feeding  and  flourishing 
in  their  respective  resorts — the  meadows,  the  woodland 
slopes,  or  the  fiemn-yards.  It  is  England  all  over.  Every- 
where you  descry  lovely  country  houses,  with  all  the 
earthly  blessings  of  fine  gardens  well  walled  in,  with  their 
oonserratories  and  forcing-houses,  their  extensive  shrub- 
benes,  verdant  parks  and  lawns,  fields  in  pasture  or  under 
the  plough,  and  woods  sloping  down  solemnly  from  the 
hill%  with  a  very  tempting  aspect  Many  of  these  hUls 
are  remarkably  steep,  yet  so  rich  and  nnooth  are  they, 
that  the  farmiffls  have  ploughed  them  to  their  very  simi- 
ndts,  and  grow  splendid  crops  of  com  where  you  would 
bardly  have  supposed  that  a  team  could  have  maintained 
its  footing." 

5.  Climate,  Natural  History,  and  Geology. 

The  climate  of  Tasmania  has  many  advantages  over 
that  of  any  other  part  of  Australia,  and  it  is  hence  termed 
the  aanatosiTmi  of  the  south.     Owing  to  its  small  area  and 
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exceedingly  uneven  surface,  a  considerable  elevation,  m& 
a  coiresponding  change  of  temperature,  is  eveiywh^^e 
within  reach  by  a  journey  of  a  few  hours.  It  possesses 
the  fall  summer  heat  due  to  its  latitude,  and  even  some 
excess,  for  it  feels  the  hot  northern  winds  from  the 
Australian  plains  ;  but,  however  hot  the  days  may  be,  the 
nights  are  always  cool  and  refreshing,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  lofty  mountains  and  the  cool  Antarctic  seas.  The  mean 
temperature  of  Hobart  Town  is  64^''  Fahr.  The  mean 
summer  temperature  is  62°  with  a  maximum  (rarely)  of 
100°  while  the  mean  of  winter  is  47°  with  a  minimum 
rarely  falling  below  29°;  though  on  the  uplands  at  an 
elevation  of  2000  feet  it  often  sinks  to  18°  below  the 
freezing  point,  producing  ice  of  a  considerable  thicknesa 
Sain  varies  in  quantity  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
Hobart  Town  and  the  east  coast  having  little  more  than 
20  inches,  Launceston  about  30,  while  Macquarie  Harbour 
has  over  100  inches.  But  it  also  varies  greatly  at  the 
same  place,  Hobart  Town  having  a  range  of  from  14  to 
40  inches.  The  rainfall,  though  small,  is  well  distributed 
over  the  year,  the  mean  nimiber  of  days  on  which  rain 
falls  at  Hobart  Town  being  145,  occurring  more  or  less  in 
every  season.  There  is  abundance  of  wind,  often  violent^ 
but  thunderstorms  are  rare.  The  atmosphere  is  rich  in 
ozone,  and  epidemic  diseases  are  almost  unknown.  The 
climate  of  Tasmania  is  highly  favourable  to  infant  lifi^ 
nine  out  of  every  ten  bom  surviving  the  first  year ;  and  it 
is  especially  restorative  to  enfeebled  constitutions  from 
warmer  countries. 

Flora. — ^Although  the  physical  features  and  climate  of 
Tasmania  are  so  marked,  and  the  island  is  separated  by 
so  wide  an  area  of  the  sea  from  the  Australian  continent^ 
yet  its  flora  is  essentially  Australian,  and  more  especially 
allied  to  that  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Victoria.  Ont 
of  1063  species  of  flowering  plants  only  280  are  not 
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Australian^  wliile  only  22  genera  and  267  species  are 
peculiar  to  Tasmania.  It  is  curions  that,  although  appa- 
rently so  isolated  fiom  all  the  world  except  Australia,  this 
island  possesses  a  considerably  larger  number  of  European 
genera  and  species  of  plants,  as  well  as  a  larger  proportion 
of  plants  characteristic  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Antarctic 
lands  than  are  found  in  Australia  itself.  The  forests 
abound  with  valuable  timbers,  the  blue  gum  {Eucalyptus 
globulus)  often  reaching  a  height  of  more  than  300  feet, 
while  the  celebrated  Huon  pine  {Dacrydium  Franklini) 
is  a  most  valuable  timber  for  ship-building.  Beautiful 
flowers  abound ;  the  Epacrises,  Compositse,  Butaceae,  and 
L^umJnossB  are  rich  in  species,  and  there  are  nearly  eighty 
distinct  kinds  of  terrestrial  orchidese,  many  of  them  having 
the  most  curious  and  el^ant  flowers. 

Faurui. — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  animal 

life  of  Tasmania  offers  more  striking  peculiarities  than  do 

its  vegetable  forms.  It  possesses  two  remarkable  mammals, 

each  forming  a  distinct  genus,  and  both  quite  unknown  on 

the  mainland.     One  is  the  "  tiger  wolf  '*  of  the  colonists — 

the  Tkykusinus  cynoeephabis  of  naturalists — the  largest  of 

the  carnivorous  marsupials.     It  is  nearly  as  large  as  a 

wolf,  and  is  handsomely  striped  across  the  back  and  hind 

quarters.     It  is  exceedingly  bloodthirsty,  and  conmiits 

great  havoc  among  the  flocks  of  the  settlers  whose  farms 

lie  near  the  wooded  mountains  in  which  it  dwells.     The 

other  animal  is  the  SarcophUus  ursinus  or  "  native  devil,'' 

a  thickset  creature  resembling  an  ugly  bear-like  cat.     It 

is  black  with  white  patches,  and,  considering  its  smaller 

size,  is  even  more  destructive  than  the  Thyladnus,  and  is 

exceedingly  savage  and  untamable.     It  was  formerly  very 

abundant  and  destroyed  great  quantities  of  poultry  and 

Bheep,  but  having  been  persistently  hunted  and  trapped,  is 

uow  getting  scarce  in  most  districts.     Both  these  animals 

are  noctumaL      It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  both 
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these  species  have  recently  become  extinct  in  Australia^ 
their  remains  being  found  in  the  Post-tertiaiy  drifts  and 
cave-deposits.  What  causes  can  have  exterminated  such 
hardy  and  ferocious  creatures  in  the  one  countiy,  and 
preserved  them  in  the  other,  it  is  not  eaey  to  conjecture. 
There  are  no  other  genera  of  mammals  peculiar  to  Tea- 
mania^  but  several  of  the  species  are  distinct  from  those  of 
the  mainland ;  among  them  the  JEehidna  or  porcupine  ant- 
eater,  and  the  wombat,  but  the  latter,  though  ofBering  some 
differences,  is  not  generally  admitted  as  a  distinct  specieB 
by  naturalists.  Birds  are  abundant,  but  they  are  geneiallf 
the  same  as  those  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Australia,  no 
genera  and  comparatively  few  species  being  peculiar.  There 
are  only  three  species  of  snakes,  but  all  are  venomous. 

Geology. — ^The  extremely  mountainous  character  of  the 
whole  surface  of  Tasmania  leads  us  to  anticipate  the  wide 
prevalence  of  the  ancient  Palsaozoic  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  the  abundance  of  granite.  These  formations  con- 
stitute almost  the  whole  of  the  table-lands  and  lofty  peaks. 
Mesozoic  rocks  occur  in  the  lower  hiUs,  and  are  more  pre- 
valent than  in  Australia.  Sandstone,  supposed  to  be  of 
Triassic  age,  occurs  near  Hobart  Town,  forming  hills  capped 
with  basalt  Tertiary  beds  occupy  much  of  the  larger 
valleys  and  plains,  some  of  the  latter  being  basaltic ;  beds 
of  fresh-water  Umestone  occur  in  the  south,  and  there  are 
raised  beaches  on  both  sides  the  Derwent  Biver.  Igneoos 
and  volcanic  rocks  abound.  Porphyries  and  greenstODes 
occur  on  most  of  the  plateaus,  and  form  parts  of  many  of 
the  highest  mountains.  Dykes  or  beds  of  greenstone  are 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  Tasmanian  waterfalls.  These  are 
probably  all  Pakeozoic,  while  basalts  occur  of  every  age 
down  to  the  Pliocene  Tertiary.  There  are  no  true  vol- 
canic cones  or  lavarstreams  as  in  Southern  and  Easten 
Australia.  The  islands  in  Bass's  Straits  are  granite, 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  north-eastern  comer 
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of  Tasmania  and  of  Wilson's  Promontoiy  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Victoria.  The  Secondary  sandstones  produce  fine 
building  material  Limestone  occnis  in  a  longitudinal 
band  in  the  Derwent  valley,  and  on  the  north  coasts  where 
are  extensive  caves.  Coal  and  lignite  occur  in  many 
localities^  and  are  believed  to  be  both  of  Pateozoic  and 
Mesozoic  aga  Some  of  the  coal  is  of  good  quality,  but 
the  character  of  the  country  makes  the  mines  difficult  of 
access,  and  little  of  it  is  yet  worked.  Gold  also  occurs  in 
quartz  veins,  as  in  Australia,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  and 
the  mining  operations  are  of  but  little  importance.  Bich 
iron  ore  occurs  on  the  north  coast  and  in  many  other 
localifciea.  Tin,  lead,  antimony,  manganese,  and  plumbago 
also  occur,  but  only  the  tin  has  been  worked  to  any  extent 
There  are  also  some  quarries  of  good  roofing-slates* 

Tasmania  has  been  described  as  a  network  of  ridges 
enclosing  numerous  small  plains  and  valley&  Many  of 
these  ridges  are  of  greenstone,  with  intervening  valleys  of 
Palsozoic  rocks,  while  some  of  the  higher  peaks  are 
capped  with  quartz  or  syenita  When  the  geol()gical 
Btnicture  of  the  island  is  thoroughly  worked  out  and  the 
whole  Burfifiuse  accurately  surveyed  and  mapped,  we  shall 
have  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  effects  of  denudation, 
controlled  and  modified  by  variations  in  the  texture  and 
position  of  the  rocky  framework,  in  producing  a  highly 
complex  mountain  system  with  its  intricate  tracery  of 
ravines  and  river-valleys. 

6.  CdUmisation,  Population^  ete. 

Tasmania  was  first  used  as  a  penal  settlement  in 
1804,  the  convict  establishment  being  at  Hobart  Town, 
but  about  the  same  time  the  northern  coast  was  colonised 
^om  Sydney,  and  a  settlement  was  made  at  Launceston 
i&  1806.     At  first  the  infant  colony  made  little  progress, 
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and  often  suffered  firom  scarcity  of  food.  In  1818  the 
total  population  of  the  island  was  3240,  but  by  1821  it 
seems  to  have  doubled,  while  in  1841  it  had  increased 
enormouslj,  amounting  to  67,420.  Erom  this  tbiie  it 
continued  to  progress  steadily,  but  the  gold  fever  in 
Australia  caused  a  great  exodus  of  adult  males,  from  which 
it  has  hardly  recovered.  The  population,  by  the  census  of 
December  31, 1884,  was  130,541,  and  there  are  over  seven 
thousand  more  males  than  females.  More  than  half  of 
the  inhabitants  are  native  bom,  and  rather  more  than 
a  third  are  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  proportion 
of  other  nationalities  being  very  small  as  compared  with 
what  exists  in  the  other  Australian  colonies.  Tasmania 
is,  in  fact,  very  English,  in  the  ways  and  ideas  of  the 
people  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
climate  and  the  scenery. 

7.  Aboriffines. 

The  aboriginal  population,  which  was  never  nmnerooa, 
has  now  become  entirely  extinct,  the  last  of  the  race^  an 
old  woman,  having  died  in  1876  at  the  age  of  serenty- 
three.  At  the  time  of  the  colonisation  of  the  island  it 
is  estimated  that  they  numbered  six  or  seven  thousand 
These  people  were  in  many  respects  a  peculiar  race,  quite 
distinct  from  the  Australian  natives,  and  more  resembhi^ 
the  races  of  Melanesia.  They  were  shorter  and  stouter 
than  Australians,  with  flatter  noses,  but  the  great  difference 
was  in  the  hair,  which,  instead  of  being  fine  and  silky,  i^bs 
rough  and  woolly,  like  that  of  most  of  the  African  and 
Papuan  tribes.  Their  distinctness  from  the  Australians 
is  further  proved  by  their  total  ignorance  of  the  two 
characteristic  weapons  of  that  country — the  boomeiang 
and  the  throwing-stick.  They  used  no  weapons  but  a 
spear  thrown  by  the  hand,  and  a  club.     They  had  no 
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shields.     Their  huts  were  as  rude  as  those  of  the  Austra- 
lians— ^mere  open  shelters  fiom  the  rain  and  wind.     They 
had  no  clothing,  no  pottery,  and  no  agriculture.     Although 
living  on  an  island,  and  evezywhere  near  the  sea  or  navi- 
gable rivers,  they  had  no  boats,  and  only  a  few  tribes  on 
the  south  and  west  coasts  constructed  rude  rafts  propelled 
with  common  sticks  in  place  of  paddles  or  oars.     Their 
only  other  manufactures  were  baskets  and  string.     They 
were  long  believed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making 
fire,  as  they  were  so  very  careful  never  to  let  it  become 
extinguished ;  but  "  fire-sticks  **  similar  to  those  used  by 
most  savages  have  been  found  among  them,  and  it  is  there- 
fore more  probable  that  the  women  were  made  to  keep  up 
a  constant  supply  of  fire  in  order  to  save  the  men  fiom 
the  considerable  labour  and  delay  of  procuring  it  by  Mo- 
tion in  a  country  where  suitable,  dry,  and  easily  ignited 
wood  was  not  always  to  be  found.     They  were  not  can- 
nibals, and  do  not  appear  to  have  treated  their  women 
with  the  same  reckless  barbarity  as  the  Australians.    They 
bnmt  their  dead,  and  are  said  to  have  had  a  distinct 
belief  in  a  future  state.     Although  so  low  in  all  the 
material  indications  of  civilisation,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  far  higher  than  the  Australians 
both  intellectually  and  morally.     When  the  last  remnant 
of  them  were  living  on  the  islands  in  Bass's  Straits,  they 
showed  not  only  an  aptitude,  but  a  positive  love  of 
learning.     They  became  deauly  in  their  habits  and  neat 
and  orderly  in  their  dwellings.     The  men  became  indus- 
trions ;  they  made  roads,  and  worked  in  the  fields,  and 
they  took  great  deUght  in  games,  such  as  cricket,  dancing, 
swings,  and  marbles.     The  women  learnt  to  sew,  and 
ix^e  mat  dresses  for  themselves  and  their  families ;  and 
all  this  is  said  to  have  been  done  without  compulsion  or 
pressure,  but  of  their  own  free  vnlL     Taking  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  here 
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was  a  race  with  capacities  for  advancement  which  nev^ 
had  an  opportunity  of  development  tQl  too  late.  Theii 
first  introduction  to  civilisation  was  throngh  rade  sealers 
who  visited  the  coasts,  and  the  vilest  convicts  who  escaped 
into  the  interior.  Their  country  being  occupied  by  white 
invadersi  they  made  war  agauist  them  in  vain.  Even  the 
mistaken  kindness  of  the  more  humane  settlers  and  ot 
the  Grovemment  became  their  ruin ;  for  the  gifts  of  clothing 
they  received,  in  addition  to  that  which  they  captured 
in  their  numerous  successful  raids  on  the  houses  of  the 
early  settlers,  worn  for  a  time  and  then  lost,  bartered,  or 
thrown  aside,  rendered  them  susceptible  to  cold,  and  thus 
brought  on  the  lung-diseases  that,  more  than  any  othen, 
proved  fatal  to  them.  Thus  has  passed  away  an  interest- 
ing race,  whose  affinities  are  a  puzzle  to  the  anthropologist 
Their  origin  will  probably  ever  remain  an  unsolved  enigma. 

8.  Prodiutions  and  Trade* 

The  special  production  of  Tasmania  is  fruity  and  for 
this  its  climate  is  so  favourable  that  it  could  supply  all 
Australia  with  preserves  if  it  had  cheap  sugar  and  open 
markets,  but  the  colonial  tariffs  prevent  this.  Notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  the  export  of  fruit  and  jam  in 
1885,  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  £164,986.  Mr. 
A.  Trollope  declares  that  the  fruits  he  ate  in  Tasmania- 
cherries,  greengages,  mulberries^  etc — were  finer  than  any 
English  fruits,  and  they  abound  so  that  they  often  rot  on 
the  trees,  not  being  worth  picking.  Hops  also  are  laigely 
grown,  and  much  beer  is  brewed  for  exportation  to  the 
adjacent  colonies.  Wool,  however,  as  in  all  the  other 
colonies,  is  the  most  important  article,  the  value  exported 
in  1885  being  £296,009.  Cheese  and  butter,  wheat, 
hides,  horses,  sheep,  and  wattle  bark  for  tanning,  are 
other  articles  of  export 
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The  only  metals  produced  to  any  extent  are  gold  and 
tin.  In  1885  tin  was  exported  to  the  value  of  £357,587, 
while  in  the  same  year  the  gold  amounted  to  over 
£150^000.  Sufficient  coal  is  worked  for  the  use  of  the 
colony.  Bismuth,  copper,  lead,  and  diamonds  have  also 
been  discovered.  Timber  is  exceedingly  abundant,  of  great 
variety,  and  of  admirable  quality.  The  total  exports  of 
the  colony  for  1885  were  £1,313,693. 

9.  Moods,  RaUtoays,  wnd  Telegraphs. 

Having  so  long  had  the  assistance  of  convict  labour, 
many  good  roads  have  been  made  in  Tasmania.     The 
mun  road  from  Launceston  to  Hobart  Town  (130  nules) 
is  macadamised  and  as  good  as  the  best  English  coach 
toads ;  and  there  are  several  other  roads  to  towns  in  the 
east^  centre,  and  north  of  the  island,  in  fair  condition  and 
traversed  by  mail  coaches.     There  are  two  railways — ^the 
Main  Une  from  Hobart  Town  to  Launceston,  133  miles ; 
and  the  Western  line  from  Launceston  to  Pormby,  82 
miles.     There  are  also  branches  from  Cleveland  to  St 
Mary's,  and  from  Parattah  to  Oatlands.     Electric  tele- 
graphs extend  along  the  railways  and  to  the  other  chief 
towns,  in  all  a  length  of  1635  miles  of  wire ;  but  several 
extensions  are  in  progress.     A  submarine  liner  connects 
Tasmania  with  Victoria,  and  thus  with  the  whole  civiUsed 
world 

10.  Political  Divisions — CUies  wnd  Tovms, 

The  colony  of  Tasmania  is  divided  into  eighteen 
counties,  but  many  of  these  are  almost  wholly  unsettled. 
Their  positions  are  as  follows: — On  the  south,  Kent, 
Abthub,  Buckikoham,  Monmouth,  and  Pembboke;  on 
the  west,  Montoomirt,  Fbanklin,  Montagu,  and  Busssll  ; 
on  the  north,  Wellington,  Devon,  and  Dorset  :  on  the 
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east,  Cornwall  and  Glamorgan;  and  in  the  centre, 
Westmoreland,  Lincoln,  Cumberland,  and  Somerset. 
More  important  is  the  division  of  the  settled  districts  into 
rural  municipalities,  nineteen  in  number,  exclusive  of  the 
towns  of  Hobart  and  Launceston. 

HoBART,  the  capital  city  of  Tasmania,  had  a  population  in  1885 
of  28,648,  and  is  picturesquely  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  liTei 
Derwent,  which  is  here  two  miles  wide,  and  forms  a  good  haihonr, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  fine  Mount  Wellington,  more  than  4000  feet 
high,  and  often  snow-capped  even  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The 
city  has  many  handsome  public  buildings,  an  excellent  public  Hbniy, 
and  many  good  schools.  There  is  a  park  of  a  thousand  acres,  called 
the  Queen's  Domain.  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  thus  speaks  of  Hobait 
Town : — ^'  It  is  as  pleasant  a  town  of  the  mie  as  any  I  knoir. 
Nature  has  done  much  for  it,  very  much  indeed ;  and  money  )m 
done  much  too.  It  is  oeautifully  situated,  just  at  the  point  whexe 
the  river  becomes  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountaiu, 
from  which  views  can  be  had  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  anj 
district  in  Europe.  And  the  air  of  Hobart  Town  is  perfect  air.  I 
found  the  summer  weather  to  be  delicious.  All  fruits  which  are  ool 
tropical  grow  to  perfection  at  Hobart  Town  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Its  cherries  and  mulberries  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  hs 
strawberries,  raspberries,  apples,  and  pears  are,  at  any  rate,  equal  to 
the  best  that  England  produces.  Grapes  ripen  in  the  open  air. 
Fruit  is  so  plentiful  that  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  picked  from  the 
trees.  It  will  not  pay  to  pick  it  So  much  in  regard  to  the  gifts 
bestowed  by  nature  on  the  capital  of  Tasmania.  Art — art  in  the 
hands  of  convicts — has  made  it  a  pretty,  clean,  well-constraeted 
town,  with  good  streets  and  handsome  buildings.  The  Qovemment 
House  is,  I  believe,  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  belonging  to  anj 
British  colony.  It  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  groimd 
sloping  down  to  the  Derwent,  and  lacks  nothing  necessary  for  a 
perfect  English  residence." 

Many  beautiful  excursions  can  be  made  around  Hobart  Town,  to 
the  mountains,  the  lakes,  the  river  Huon,  the  fern-tree  valleys ;  and 
everywhere  the  scenery  is  lovely.  The  society  in  the  town  ib  good, 
and  thoroughly  English ;  there  are  ample  facilities  for  educatioD ; 
living  is  cheap  ;  and  on  the  whole  there  seem  to  be  few  more 
delightful  spots  for  an  Englishman,  wishing  to  live  out  of  England, 
to  retire  to. 

Launoeston,  the  second  and  only  other  populous  town  in  Ttt- 
mania,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  on  the  river  Tamai, 
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about  40  miles  from  its  month,  and  at  the  conflux  of  the  North  and 
Soath  Esk  rivers.     It  lies  in  a  valley  enclosed  with  hills,  and  the 
lofty  Monnt  Baiiow,  4644  feet  high,  is  only  12  miles  distant  to  the 
east    The  town  has  wide  streets,  excellent  public  buildings,  an  ex- 
tensive public  libiaiy,  and  public  gaxdens  nine  acres  in  extent     Its 
population  is  about  17,715  ;  but  though  much  smaller  than  Hobart 
Town,  its  trade  and  shipping  are  about  equal  to  that  of  the  capital, 
its  nearness  to  Australia  giving  it  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect 
The  only  other  town  which  has  a  population  above    1000 
teems  to  be  Wsstbubt,  situated  on  Quambys  Creek,  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Launceston  by  road,  but  35 
miles  by  the  railway,  which  takes  a  circuitous  route.    Its  population 
is  1156,  and  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  best  agricultural  district  in 
the  island.     Other  towns  are : — Oampbelltown,  with  1000  inhabit- 
ants, 40  miles  SJS.  from  Launceston  on  the  railway,  and  in  an 
agricultural   and  sheep-grazing  district;   Deloraike,  with   800 
inhabitants,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Western  Railway ;  Frakklik, 
with  600  inhabitants,  on  the  river  Huon,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Hobart 
Town,  in  a  thickly-timbered  and  fruit-producing  district ;   Nbw 
NoBVOLK,  with  1036  inhabitants,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Hobart  Town,  on 
the  Derwenty  at  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable,  and  in  a 
hop-growing  district ;  and  Stanley,  with  about  600  inhabitants,  a 
seaport  on  the  north  coast,  in  the  county  of  Wellington,  and  situated 
(m  the  promontory  of  Circular  Head :  potatoes  are  largely  exported 
from  here  to  Victoria. 

The  remaining  rural  municipalities,  with  their  distances  from  the 
chief  town,  are  as  follows  : — In  the  south,  on  the  road  to  Launceston, 
Glenarcht,  5  miles  from  HobartTown ;  Grbskponds,  28  miles ;  and 
OATLANDe,  51  miles :  in  other  southern  localities,  Sorbll,  13  miles 
east  of  Hobart  Town,  on  Pitt  Water ;  Bichmond,  14  miles  NX,  on 
the  Goal  River  ;  Hajch/ton,  40  miles  N.W.,  on  the  Clyde,  in  Mon- 
mouth County  ;  Botbwell,  45  miles  N.N.W.,  also  on  the  Clyde ; 
and  Spring  Bat,  55  miles  N.K,  in  Pembroke  County  :  and  on  the 
lunth  side  Evandale,  1 1  miles  SB.E.  of  Launceston  ;  Longford,  14 
miles  S. ;  Boss,  48  miles  S.,  on  the  road  to  Hobart  Town ;  and 
FraoAL,  66  miles  SJE.,  on  the  South  Esk  River  in  Cornwaa 


11.  Oovemment,  Bdi^ion,  Edtuuition,  etc. 

The  Govemment  of  Tasmania  consists  of  a  Grovemor 
Appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  two  Houses  of  Parliament — 
ft  L^^tive  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly.     The 
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Legislative  Council  consists  of  eighteen  members  (who 
must  be  over  thirty  years  of  age)  chosen  for  six  years  by 
£30  freeholders,  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  gradu^^s 
of  a  university,  clergymen,  and  doctora     The  House  of 
Assembly  consists  of  thirty-six  members,  who  are  chosen 
for  five  years  by  owners  or  occupiers  of  property  having 
an  income  of  £60  a  year  or  upwards.     AH  elections 
are  conducted  by  ballot     The  ministers  must  have  a 
seat  in  Parliament.     No  religious  denomination  is  sub- 
sidised by  the  Grovemment     The  Church  of  England 
predominates,  having  75,000  members,  and  100  places  of 
worship;  the  Boman  Catholics  number  30,000,  with  50 
churches ;  and  all  other  sects  about  an  equal  number,  but 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  chapels.     Education  is  com- 
pulsory, and  there  is  a  Council  of  Education  for  the  higha* 
branches,  and  a  Board  of  Education  for  elementary  in- 
struction.    There  are  schools  in  every  township  giving  a 
free  education,  and  attendance  is  secured  by  a  heavy  fine 
on  the  parents.     The  two  chief  towns  have  several  hi^ 
schools  and  colleges,  and  degrees  are  oonfirarred  by  the 
Council  of  Education  on  such  pupils  as  attain  the  pie- 
scribed  standard.     There  are  also  two  scholarships  of 
£200  a  year  for  four  years  at  a  British  university  offered 
for  competition  annually.    Simday  schools,  also,  are  laigely 
attended ;  there  are  good  mechanics'  institutes  and  lib- 
raries in  all  the  chief  towns ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  are 
probably  few,  if  any,  British  colonies,  where  the  inteUectuali 
moral,  and  religious  wants  of  the  community  are  better 
supplied  than  in  Tasmania. 


MALAYSIA,  OB  THE  MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO 


CHAPTEB  XIIL 

QXOOBAPHICAL  AND   ETHNICAL   SUBYST   OF   TAS 

ABCHIPELAQO. 

1.   OeograpMccU  OiUline, 

Of  all  the  great  island  groups  of  the  globe,  the  richest  in 
every  respect  is  the  Malay  Archipelago,  lying  between 
Southern  Asia  and  Australia^  and  made  up  of  the  frag- 
ments of  two  continents,  although  now  fonning  a  distinct 
geogiaphical  unit.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Asia  and  Australia  weie  united  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Secondary  epoch,  while  the  processess  of  subsidence 
and  upheaval  resulting  in  the  present  insular  formations 
were  not  fully  developed  till  a  much  later  period.     The 
Australian  continent  was  probably  first  broken  up,  as 
indicated  by  the  very  deep  seas  which  now  separate  the 
several  islwds  of  the  Moluocas  bom  each  other ;  while 
the  Asiatic  continent  may  have  remained  longer  entire, 
and  its  comparative  recent  subsidence  is  equally  well 
ahown  by  the  very  shallow  sea — always  under  fifty  fathoms 
deep-^which  separates,  the  great  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo^  from  each  other  and  from  the  mainland  of 
Southern  Asia*    The  extensive  submarine  plateau  comes 
to  an  abrupt  termination  at  the  little  island  of  Bali,  east 
of  Java,  there  being  a  channel  of  great  depth,  though  very 
oanow,  between  it  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Lombok 
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The  same  deep  channel  is  continued  northwards  through  the 
Straits  of  Macassar  and  the  Celebes  Sea,  and  between  the 
islands  of  Mindanao  and  northern  Celebes,  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Hence  one-half  only  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  and  included  in  Asia,  is 
really  connected  with  that  continent  The  eastern  half 
is  essentially  Australasian,  not  only  as  regards  the  history 
of  its  origin,  but  also  in  its  fauna  and  flora.  Even 
ethnically  this  extensive  insular  system  belongs  to  two 
clearly  distinct  races — the  Malay  and  the  Papuan — so  diat 
the  current  expression  '*  Malay  Archipelago,"  here  adopted, 
is  deficient  in  thorough  accuracy.  The  line  dividing  the 
two  typical  races  lies,  however,  considerably  to  the  east 
of  that  which  separates  the  two  zoological  regions,  the 
Malays  extending  to  Celebes,  Sumbawa,  and  to  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Moluccas. 

But,  while  conforming  to  the  hitherto  received  custom 
of  arbitrarily  including  under  one  appellation  the  whok 
of  the  archipelago  as  far  as  the  Moluccas  and  Timor,  we 
may  here  still  recognise  several  distinct  groups  traversed 
in  great  waves  by  one  of  the  mightiest  and  most  active 
volcanic  systems  on  the  globe.  Hiese  groups  are — ^in  the 
north  the  Philippines,  followed  to  the  south  by  the 
Moluccas ;  farther  westwards,  by  Celebes  and  by  the 
Lesser  and  the  Greater  Sunda  Archipelagoes,  by  the  latter 
of  which  are  imderstood  the  three  large  islands  of  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Borneo. 

All  these  groups — of  which  the  Philippines  with 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  are  properly  Asiatic — are 
separated  from  each  other  by  straits  or  passages,  each 
bearing  a  distinctive  name.  By  far  the  greater  number 
belong  politically  to  Holland,  which  here  possesses  a 
colonial  empire  with  its  seat  in  Java,  rivalling  in  proe- 
perity  the  British  East  Indian  possessions.  Besides  the 
Dutch,  we  find  the  Portuguese  established  on  the  Austral- 
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aaian  island  of  TimoT,  while  the  Spaniard  rules  almost 
exdofiiyely  in  the  Philippines.  Some  islands  or  portions 
of  islandi  are  still  independent^  or  subject  to  native 
sultans* 

2.  Physical  FecUwres —  Volcanoes, 

The  Malay  Archipelago  is  traversed  bhroughout  its 
whole  extent  by  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  continuous 
volcanic  belts  upon  the  globe.  Commencing  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Sumatra,  beyond  the  equator,  it 
extends  through  that  island  and  Java,  then  through  the 
Lesser  Sunda  Islands  to  the  east  end  of  Timor.  Here  it 
tums  in  a  north-easterly  curve  by  Banda,  Amboyna,  and 
Bourn,  to  Gilolo  and  Temate.  llience,  turning  westward 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  Celebes,  it  bends  abruptly 
to  the  north,  and  passes  through  the  entire  range  of  the 
Philippines  to  the  extreme  north  of  Luzon.  The  number 
of  true  volcanic  peaks  and  craters  in  this  belt  is  very 
great,  and  they  form  a  continuous  chain,  with  seldom 
more  than  an  interval  of  a  hundred  miles  from  one  to  the 
other.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  in  a  state  of 
activity,  and  many  have  devastated  the  surrounding 
country  within  the  historic  era.  In  Sumatra  there  are 
five  active  volcanoes,  in  Java  twenty,  in  the  Lesser  Sunda 
Isles  seven,  in  the  Banda  and  Molucca  groups  about  the 
same  number,  in  N.  Celebes  and  the  adjacent  islands  four 
or  five,  and  in  the  Philippines  more  than  a  dozen.  Many 
of  these  are  perpetually  smoking,  while  others  have  been 
frequently  in  eruption  since  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  Europeans,  and  have  often  been  accompanied  by  dis- 
astrous earthquakes.  Hardly  less  remarkable  than  the 
extent  and  continuity  of  this  belt  of  volcanoes  is  the 
complete  absence  of  aU  volcanic  vents  in  the  surrounding 
districts.  The  great  island  of  Borneo,  and  all  of  Celebes 
except  the  extreme  northern  point,  are  absolutely  free 
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from  all  signs  of  recent  volcanic  action ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  every  island  which  lies  on  either  side  of  the 
band, — as  the  Peninstila  of  Malacca^  Madura,  Sumba, 
Timor  Laut,  Ceram,  Mysol,  New  Guinea^  and  PalawaiL 
In  all  these  countries  we  have  ancient  crystalline  rocks, 
granite,  and  extensive  Tertiary  beds,  but  no  indication  of 
volcanic  outbursts.  From  the  acknowledged  fact  of  the 
very  general  vicinity  of  active  volcanoes  to  the  ocean,  we 
may  perhaps  interpret  this  phenomenon  as  pointing  out  to 
us,  in  this  great  volcanic  band,  the  outer  lunits  of  veiy 
ancient  continents,  while  the  lands  on  either  aide  have 
once  formed  inland  portions  of  those  continents.  This 
agrees  sufficiently  well  with  what  we  know  of  the  existing 
distribution  of  animal  life,  if  we  suppose  Celebes  and  the 
other  islands  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  the  volcanic  belt, 
to  have  been  separated  &om  Asia  at  a  very  early  period, 
when  its  fauna  assimilated  much  more  with  that  of 
Australia  than  it  does  now ;  while  the  islands  to  the  west 
of  Celebes  were  only  separated  from  the  continent  at  a 
very  much  later  epoch,  after  they  had  participated  in  all 
the  more  recent  and  higher  developments  of  its  flora  and 
fauna.  This  view  will  explain  some  of  those  great 
peculiarities  of  the  fauna  of  Celebes  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  refer  when  treating  of  that  island. 

In  this  extensive  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  many 
attain  great  heights,  especially  in  Sumatra  and  Java 
Each  of  these  islands  has  one  mountain  about  12,300 
feet  high,  while  the  former  has  four  and  the  latter  eight 
which  exceed  10,000  feet  In  no  other  part  of  the  chain, 
except  in  Bali  and  Lombok,  immediately  east  of  Java,  are 
there  any  heights  which  approach  these.  The  volcanoes 
of  the  Philippines  and  Northern  Celebes  do  not  appear  to 
exceed  6000  or  7000  feet,  and  those  of  the  Moluccas 
from  4000  to  5000.  There  is  only  one  moimtain  in  the 
whole  Malay  Archipelago  that  exceeds  in  height  the  lofty 
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peaks  of  Siunatra  and  Java,  the  isolated  mass  of  Sjni 
Balou,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Borneo,  which  is  said 
to  be  13,698  feet  high,  and  which  is  probably  far  higher 
than  any  other  mountain  in  the  island,  or  than  any  non- 
volcanic  moimtain  in  the  whole  Archipelago.  The 
smnmit  of  Kini  Balou  is  syenitic  granite,  and  it  probably 
represents  a  portion  of  the  most  ancient  extension  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  in  Tertiary  or  Secondary  times,  since  it 
contains  plants  allied  to  some  now  only  found  in  temper- 
ate Australia. 

Erom  the  position  of  these  Malayan  islands  between 
19^  north  and  10^  south  of  the  equator,  they  all  enjoy 
that  equability  of  climate  and  abundance  of  moisture 
which  are  so  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  arboreal 
vegetation,  and  which  have  produced  the  great  forest-belt 
everywhere    girdling   the  earth  in  the  equatorial  zone. 
Hence  the  general  condition  of  almost  all  the  islands  is 
to  be  covered  with  luxuriant  tropical  forests  where  not 
destroyed  by  man,  and  this  forest-covering  even  spreads 
over  all  except  the  very  highest  summits  or  precipitous 
rocky  slopes  of  the  mountaias.     There  is  only  one  portion 
of  the  r^on  where  there  appears  to  be  a  natural  defi- 
ciency of  forest,  due  to  peculiarities  of  climate  caused  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  heated  interior  of  Australia.    From  the 
east  end  of  Java  through  all  the  islands  to  Timor  Laut,  the 
dense  forests  that  everywhere  cover  the  other  islands  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  occurring  only  in  valleys 
and  on  the  moister  slopes  of  the  mountains.     The  rest 
consists  of  grassy  plains,  dotted  with  palms  and  thorny 
bushes,  which  latter  often  form  dense  and  impenetrable 
thickets.       During   the   prevalence   of    the    south-east 
niODsoon,  from  April  to  October,  scarcely  any  rain  falls  in 
^  area,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  dry  season 
the  drought  is  so  great  that  many  small  streams  dry  up, 
uid  most  of  the  trees  lose  their  leaves.     The  heat  is  then 
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intense ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  nights  are  cool  and  a 
breeze  always  blowing,  the  climate  wonld  appioach  in 
severity  that  of  Australia  itsell  As  it  is,  the  chief  effect 
is  seen  in  the  long-continued  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
being  inimical  to  that  luxuriant  forest  growth  which  else- 
where in  the  equatorial  zones  clothes  the  earth  with 
perennial  verdure,  and  affords  a  constant  protection  fiom 
the  rays  of  the  vertical  sun.  The  only  other  parts  of  the 
Archipelago  where  any  extent  of  open  country  occurs  are 
in  Northern  Borneo,  in  Southern  Celebes,  and  some  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  but  in  these  cases  it  is  probably  due 
to  human  agency  aided  by  the  introduction  of  cattle  which 
have  become  wild.  The  densely-peopled  plains  of  Java 
and  the  elevated  plateaus  of  Sumatra  are  highly  cultivated, 
and  have  been  so  long  the  seat  of  an  ancient  dvilisatian 
that  the  absence  of  forest  is  clearly  not  to  be  conaidered 
a  natural  feature. 


3.  The  Malay  Race  arid  Language, 

Of  the  two  indigenous  races  of  the  Archipelago,  tiie 
Malays  and  the  Papuans,  the  Malays  are  decidedly  the 
more  highly  developed,  the  more  populous  and  important 
They  have  spread  their  language,  their  domestic  animals, 
and  some  of  their  customs,  widely  throughout  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans,  in  many  instances  to  islands  where  they 
have  effected  no  sort  of  change  in  the  physical  or  moial 
characteristics  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants.  This  wide 
diffusion  of  Malay  influence  is  an  extraordinaiy  pheno- 
menon, for  the  Malay  race  itself  has  by  no  means  such  an 
extensive  range,  although  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  all  the  brewn  tribes  with  straight  or  nearly  straight 
hair,  generally  termed  Polynesians,  which  are  widely  sott- 
tered  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  South  Sea  Islands, 
belong  to  this  division  of  mankind.     Since  W.  von  Hum- 
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boldf  s  stadies  of  the  old  Kawi  language  of  Java^  we  know 
that  the  dominant  laoe  in  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro 
group  also  belongs  to  the  Malay  linguistic  family.  Hence 
the  common  statement  that  this  race  has  spread  from  the 
Comoros  to  Easter  Island,  lying  between  the  45^  K  long, 
and  110^  W.  long.,  or  more  than  half  the  circumference 
of  the  globe. 

But  this  yiew  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Malajran  peoples 
is  held  by  many  modem  writers  to  be  quite  erroneous,  and 
they  accordingly  give  the  Malays  a  much  more  restricted 
habitation.     The  editor  of  this  volume  has  always  main- 
tained that  the  brown  Polynesians  are  really  quite  distinct 
from  the  Malays,  and,  except  in  colour,  seem  to  have  more 
affinity  with  the  dark  wooUy-haired  races  of  the  Pacific ; 
or,  which  now  seems  more  probable,  are  equally  distinct 
from  both«     This  view  is  supported  by  two  writers  who 
have  great  knowledge  of  the  races  and  languages  of  the 
Pacific     Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  in  a  paper  on  the  Probable 
Origin  of  ths  Maories,  read  before  the  Anthropological 
Institute  in  1876,  maintains  that  there  was  once  a  distinct 
Polynesian  language,  and  that  the  connection  of  the  modem 
languages  of  the  brown  Polynesians  with  the  Malay  is  by 
no  means  so  intimate  as  many  able  philologists  have 
asserted.    Still  more  important  and  weighty  is  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  W.  L.  Banken,  who,  in  a  paper  on  the  South  Sea 
Idanders,  read   before  the  same  society  a  few  months 
later,  proposes  the  native  term  "  Mahori "  for  the  brown 
Polynesians,  and  shows  that  their  language  is  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Malay,  has  a  different  constmction,  has  very 
few  Malay  roots,  and  only  a  few  quite  recent  Malay  words. 
Though  resembling  Malajrs  both  phjrsically  and  mentally 
in  some  respects,  the  Ma^oris  differ  greatly  from  them  in 
others.     They  have  a  much  greater  average  height,  their 
features  are  much  more  of  the  European  type,  and  their 
bair  is  typically  wavy.     He  traces  this  race  to  Samoa  as 
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their  first  home  in  the  Pacific,  but  primarily  from  some 
part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  He  says — '^  We  are  thus  led 
to  these  condnsions :  that  they  are  of  some  kindred  race 
to  the  Malays,  of  Mongolian  stock  ;  that  they  have  sepa- 
rated from  that  stock  as  distinctly,  and  perhaps  as  early « as 
the  Malays  themselves,  and  always  had  a  distinct  langoage ; 
that  they  dwelt  some  time  in  Papua,  and  perhaps  in  other 
lands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  there  learnt  some  new 
words  from  Malay  traders ;  thence  they  migrated  to  Samoa* 
and  have  since  colonised  the  South  Sea^  sometimes  dis- 
placing Papuan  settlers.  In  spreading  northward  fixun 
Samoa  they  met  another  branch  of  their  own  family  in 
the  Kingsmill  Islands,  who  had  probably  travelled  along 
the  Caroline  Archipelago  from  the  Philippines,  and  show 
another  exodus  of  the  same  family  about  the  same  tune." 
This  convergence  of  the  views  of  three  modem  writers, 
each  starting  from  a  dififerent  point  and  reasoning  from  a 
distinct  set  of  observations,  as  to  the  radical  distinctness 
of  the  Malays  and  the  brown  Polynesians,  will  justify  us 
in  giving  up  the  term  Malayo-Polynesian  as  altogether 
mialeading.  We  shall  therefore  adopt  Mr.  Banken's  name 
"  Mahoris  "  as  equivalent  to  that  of  "  Brown  Polynesians  * 
used  by  many  authors. 

The  Malays  belong  then,  undoubtedly,  to  the  so-called 
Mongolian  division  of  mankind,  and  this  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  strong  resemblance  between  some  of  the  higher 
types  of  eacL  In  the  island  of  Bali,  A.  R  Wallace  was 
unable  to  distinguish  them  from  some  Chinese  immigrants 
who  had  laid  aside  their  national  dress.  They  are  of  a 
brown  complexion  and  somewhat  small,  the  men  being  on 
the  average  three  or  four  inches  below  the  mean  European 
height.  The  face  is  of  a  somewhat  square  or  rather 
rhomboid  form,  not  much  longer  than  broad,  with  high 
and  prominent  cheek-bones;  eyes  black,  but  rarely  oblique; 
mouth  wide  and  large,  with  thick  well-cut  lips;  broad  lower 
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jaw;  Tonnd  and  shapely  chin;  nose  small  and  short,  neither 
flat  like  the  Negro  nor  prominent  like  the  European; 
nostrils  very  dilated ;  occiput  fiat  and  square,  with  thick, 
coarse,  black  hair,  but  with  weak  and  scanty  beard,  and 
that  almost  invariably  plucked  out  by  the  roots.  The  sexes 
resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  strangers  are  often  at 
first  puzzled  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 

The  Malay  is  naturally  of  an  easy-going,  indolent 
character.     In  his  intercourse  with  others  he  betrays  a 
certain  reserve,  diffidence,  and  even  shyness,  which  has 
induced  many  to   suppose   that  there  must   be   some 
exaggeration  in  the  current  accounts  of  his  savage  and 
bloodthirsty  nature.     He  never  gives  open  expression  to  a 
sense  of  astonishment,  surprise,  or  fear,  and  is  probably 
little  affected  by  such  sentiments.     Slow  and  deliberate 
of  speech,  he  leads  up  in  roundabout  ways  to  the  subject 
he  may  have   come   expressly  to   inquire  into.     Both 
women  and  children  are  timid,  and   shrink  from  the 
unexpected  sight  of  a  European.     In  the  society  of  the 
male  sex  they  are  silent,  and  in  general  quiet  and  sub- 
missive.    When  alone  the  Malay  is  gloomy  and  taciturn, 
never  either  singing  or  talking  to  himself.     But  when 
paddling  together  in  canoes  they  will  occasionally  chaunt 
a  monotonous,  wailing  song.     They  seldom  offend  each 
other,  nor  are  they  prone  to  wrangling  over  money  matters, 
scarcely  venturing  even  to  claim  what  is  lawfully  their  own. 
Coarse  horse-play  is  especially  repugnant  to  them,  the 
Malay  being  extremely  sensitive  on  all  points  of  etiquette 
and  of  encroachments  on  his  personal  freedom.   The  upper 
classes  are  exceedingly  courteous,  comporting  themselves 
with  all  the  quiet  dignity  of  a  well-educated  European. 
Yet  this  outward  refinement,  strange  to  say,  co-exists  in 
them  with  the  most  pitiless   cruelty  and  contempt  of 
human  life,  traits  which  belong  to  the  dark  side  of  their 
character.     Hereiu  lies   the   explanation   of  the  many 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PHILIPPINS  I8LAND& 

1.  Oeoffraphical  OiUline, 

The  Philippines  extend  almost  due  north  and  south  from 
Formosa  to  Borneo  and  the  Moluccas,  embracing  an 
Atent  of  IG"*  of  latitude  and  9""  of  longitude.  To  the 
aorth  the  nearest  land  is  the  island  of  Formosa^  distant 
ibout  175  miles ;  to  the  north-west  China  is  distant  about 
300  miles;  to  the  south  Borneo  about  80  miles;  and  to 
the  south-east  the  Tulour  Island,  the  northeromost  of  the 
Moluccas,  about  140  miles.  If,  however,  the  Sooloo 
Islands  are  included  in  the  Archipelago,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered to  approach  within  about  20  miles  of  the  north- 
eastern peninsula  of  Borneo. 

According  to  Spanish  authors,  the  Philippines  amount 
to  408  islands,  exclusive  of  mere  rocks  and  iminhabited 
islets.  Two  islands  are  pre-eminently  large — ^Luzon,  which 
is  larger  than  Ireland  by  a  half,  and  Mindanao,  which 
exceeds  it  by  a  fifth.  Seven  others  are  of  considerable 
size — Samar,  Leyte,  Zebu,  Negros,  Panay,  Mindoro,  and 
Palawan — the  largest  of  these,  Palawan  and  Panay,  being 
each  about  half  as  laige  as  Sicily,  and  the  smallest,  Zebu, 
about  one-fifth  the  size  of  that  island.  Then  come  two, 
Bohol  and  Masbate,  considerably  smaller  than  Zebu;  after 
which  are  about  20  islands,  such  as  the  Calamines, 
Maiinduque,  Basilan,  and  Catanduanes,  all  of  which  are 
larger  than  Singapore.  The  entire  archipelago  is  said  to 
contain  an  area  of  about  200,000  geographical  square 
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miles,  but  this  estimate  must  include  the  almost  land* 
locked  water  surface  between  the  islands,  as  the  actual 
land  area  is  only  about  114,000  square  miles. 

Most  of  the  islands  lie  in  a  general  north  and  south 
direction,  and  have  mountain  chains  running  throu^ 
them;  and  if  we  leave  out  Palawan  and  the  Sooloo 
Islands,  the  remainder  form  such  a  compact  group,  with 
such  narrow  straits  between  them,  as  to  have  aU.  the 
appearance  of  one  great  island  which  has  been  broken  up 
by  submergence  and  volcanic  action.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  other  archipelago  on  the  globe  which  contains  so  many 
islands  compactly  massed  together  as  the  Philippines. 

With  the  exception  perhaps  of  Palawan,  all  the  islands 
are  more  or  less  volcanic,  and  form  a  part  of  the  great 
volcanic  belt  which  passes  through  the  entire  Malay 
Archipelago.  The  active  volcanoes,  however,  seem  to  be 
confined  to  the  two  large  islands  Luzon  and  Mindanao ; 
but  many  of  the  other  islands  contain  extinct  craters,  and 
some  of  them  solfataras  and  hot  springs.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  islands  is  very  littie  known,  but  the 
occurrence  of  gold  in  quartz  veins,  of  lead  and  copper  ores, 
of  metallic  copper  in  the  southern  part  of  Luzon,  and  of 
gold  in  Mindanao,  are  indications  of  the  presence  of 
crystalline  rocks  probably  of  Pedaeozoio  aga  Limestone 
also  abounds,  and  almost  everywhere  raised  coral  reeb 
indicate  the  recent  elevation  of  much  of  the  country. 

All  the  larger  islands  are  abundantiy  supplied  ^th 
rivers,  and  as  there  are  almost  always  extensive  plains 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  large  tracts  of  land 
are  overflowed  and  fertilised  by  them.  Both  Luzon  and 
Mindanao  contain  many  large  lakes  in  the  interior. 
The  climate  varies  with  the  latitude,  which  ranges 
from  5"*  north  of  the  equator  to  within  the  same  dis- 
tance of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  northern  portion  is 
subject  to  the  north-east  and  south-west  monsoons,  the 
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fiist  being  the  most  violent.  At  the  changes  of  the  mon* 
800D8  occur  the  teiiific  htmicanes  known  as  typhoons. 
They  aie  most  prevalent  in  the  month  of  OctobeTi  and 
often  devastate  the  conntiy,  destroyiQg  both  life  and  pro- 
perty  to.  as  great  an  extent  as  the  most  violent  earth- 
quakes, which  are  also  frequent  in  the  same  districts. 
Within  ten  degrees  of  the  equator  typhoons  are  unknown, 
80  that  the  large  island  of  Mindanao  is  exempt  from  this 
scourge.  The  rainfall  is  very  great,  being  98  iQches  at 
Manilla,  and  it  is  also  very  regular ;  but,  as  much  of  it 
falls  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  a  great  extent  of  the 
flat  country  becomes  flooded,  the  rivers  overflow  their 
banks,  and  are  converted  into  temporary  lakes  many 
leagues  in  expanse.  The  temperature  is  high,  but  not 
excessive ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  sea  which 
interpenetrates  among  the  islands,  it  is  almost  as  uniform 
as  in  places  on  the  equator.  At  Manilla  the  thermometer 
never  falls  below  72°  nor  rises  above  95°  Fahrenheit 
The  greatest  heats  are  from  April  to  August,  but  they 
aie  said  hy  Spaniards  to  be  never  so  oppressive  as  those 
of  Madrid. 

2.  Scenery. 

Entirely  within  the  tropics,  and  lying  in  a  neutral 
zone  between  the  monsoons  and  the  north-easterly  trade 
windS)  with  infinitely  diversified  coast  outlines  and  meri- 
dional ranges,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  3000  to  4000 
feet,  and  isolated  volcanoes  and  crests  rising  to  a  height 
of  8000  feet,  the  Philippines,  with  numerous  rivers, 
streamlets,  and  upland  and  lowland  lakes,  possess  all  the 
conditions  for  the  most  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  and 
all  the  elements  of  the  finest  tropical  scenery.  In  truth, 
the  archipelago  is  in  these  respects  fully  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  most  famous  tropical  regions,  such  as 
Brazil,  Java,  and  Ceylon.     The  light  green  foliage  of  the 
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lowlands  contrasts  vividly  with  the  pine  foiests  of  tlie 
lofty  mountain  summits,  for  here  the  conifers  are  wedded 
to  ^e  palm,  while  the  lowland  streams  are  fringed  with 
feathery  bamboos.    Half  concealed  by  cocoa-nut  palms  lie 
the  towns  and  villages,  amidst  the  vivid  green  of  the  rice 
fields  and  sugar  plantations;  while  the  woodlands  and 
gardens  are  beautiful  with  the  dazzling  hues  of  their 
blossoms  and  fruits.   From  this  vegetation  the  nativewomen 
seem  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  clothing  themselves  in 
the  brightest  colours,  without  offending  our  more  educated 
sense  of  taste.     For  here  the  wealth  of  colour  in  which 
plants,  animals,  and  man  himself  are  arrayed,  harmomse 
perfectly  with  the  fulness  of  light  poured  down  by  a  fierro 
tropical  sun  on  the  bosom  of  the  eartL     But  amidst  this 
glorious  vegetation  there  lurks  the  serpent  ever  ready 
with  its  deadly  spring  or  venomed  ftuig ;  and  no  more 
here   than  elsewhere  does  mankind  enjoy  the  cup  of 
peaceful  bliss  undisturbed.     The   populous  towns  and 
villages  are  decimated  by  frightful  epidemics — smallpox 
and   Asiatic   cholera;   while    erratic   flights   of  locusts, 
darkening   the  heavens  like   dense  clouds,  devour  the 
young  crops,  leaving  hunger  and  famine  in  their  waka 
With  the  change  of  the  monsoons  the  swollen  streams 
overflow  the  land ;  and  when  the  industrious  Tagal  fancies 
he  has  escaped  the  devastating  floods  in  his  log  hut  or 
stone  house,  he  is  suddenly  buried  by  an  earthquake 
beneath  its  ruins,  or  else  stifled  in  a  burning  rain  of 
cinders  from  some  new-bom  volcano* 

3.  Natural  History. 

The  flora  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  veiy  litde 
known,  the  difficulties  till  recently  thrown  by  the 
Government  in  the  way  of  scientific  investigation,  toge- 
ther with  the  heavy  cost  of  travelling;  having  detened 
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botanists  firom  Tisiting  the  country.     The  scanty  collec- 
tions obtained  show  that  the  vegetation  is  essentially 
Malayan,  intermixed  with  a  Chinese  element ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  a  systematic  exploration  would  residt 
in  the  discoYcry  of  many  remarkable  and  pecxdicur  plants. 
The  lichness  of  the  forests  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the 
timber  of   more  than  two   himdred  different  trees   has 
been  experimented  on  in  the  arsenal  of  Manilla,  resulting 
in  the  selection  of  six  as  spedcdly  adapted  to  shipbuild- 
ing.    Two  of  these  are  species  of  VUex  (YerbenacesB), 
one  is  a  VcUeria  (Dipterocarpeae),  another  is  a  Sterculia. 
Dyewoods  axe  abundant,  and  the  sapan  wood,  produced 
by  the  Cassalpinia  mppan^  obtains  the  highest  price  in 
European  noarkets.     Teak  is  found  in  Mindanao,  and  it 
is  said  to  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  Malay  Archipelago 
but  here  and  in  Java.     Gums,  resins,  and  textile  mate- 
rials are    also  abundantly  produced,  but  the  species  of 
plants  which  yield  them  are  for  the  most  part  unknown. 
This  is  the  case  even  with  St.  Ignatius's  beans,  the  source 
of  the  deadly  poison  strychnine,  which  is  commonly  sold 
in  the  market  at  Manilla.      Most  of  the  fruits  of  the 
other  Malayan  countries  abound,  except  the  mangosteen 
and  dunan,  for  which  a  strictly  equatorial  climate  appears 
to  be  indispensable,  and  which  only  thrive  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  ftniTTiftla  are  much  better  known  than  the  plants, 
and  they  exhibit  some  curious  phenomena  of  distribution, 
which  throw  a  light  on  the  past  history  of  the  archipelago. 
Although  generally  agreeing  with  the  fauna  of  the  larger 
Malay  islands,  that  of  the  Philippines  exhibits  some  re- 
markable deficiencies.  These  are  most  prominent  in  the 
mammalia,  which  are  very  few  in  number  when  compared 
with  those  of  Borneo  or  Java.  Thus  the  numerous  apes 
and  monkeys  of  those  islands  are  represented  in  the 
PbiUppines   only  by  the  common   Macacus  cywymolgus^ 
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and  the  curious  Tarsier,  one  of  the  lemurs.     Of  caxniTora 
there  are  three  species  only,  two  civets  and  a  small  wild 
cat ;  all  the  larger  felines,  the  weasels,  bears,  and  wild  dogs, 
being  entirely  wanting.     Of  the  hoofed  animals  there  are 
wild  pigs,  three  kinds  of  deer,  a  chevrotoin  or  mouse-deer, 
and  wild  cattle,  but  there  are  no  tapirs,  Ainoceioses, 
antelopes,  or  elephants.     Even  the  small  rodents  are  veir 
scarce,  there  being  only  three  squirrels,  one  flying  squirrel, 
a  porcupine,  and  two  or  three  of  the  rat  tribe.    The  flying 
mammals  on  the  other  hand  are  nxunerous,  there  being 
no  less  than  twenty-four  species  of  bats,  many  of  them 
peculiar.     There  are  also  three  iusectivora — ^the  carious 
tupaias,  the  flying^lemur,  and  a  shrew.     Altogether  there 
are  twenty  species  of  terrestial  mammals  known  to  in- 
habit the  Philippines,  and  a  few  more,  no  doubts  remain 
to  be  discovered,  as  several  have  been  added  to  the  list 
within  the  last  year  or  two.     Java,  however,  has  ninetv 
mammalia,  of  which  fifty-six  are  terrestrial,  and  it  is 
therefore  very  curious  that  the  Philippines,  with  a  laig^ 
area,  and  divided  into  so  many  distinct  islands,  should 
have  so  few. 

The  birds  of  these  islands  are,  proportionately,  ht 
more  numerous  than  the  mammals,  but  these  also  show 
many  peculiarities  and  deficiencies  when  compared  with 
the  western  Malay  islands.  By  the  revised  list  pubUahed 
by  Mr.  Eamsay  in  the  appendix  to  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale's  Ornithological  works,  the  number  of  Philippine 
land  birds  is  2  5  0 — a  number  which  compares  well  with 
the  270  species  known  from  the  much  better  explored 
island  of  Java.  Yet  no  less  than  fifteen  important  geneia 
found  in  all  the  other  Malay  islands  are  here  wanting,  their 
place  being  supplied  by  an  unusual  number  of  the  panot 
and  the  pigeon  tribes,  in  which  two  groups  the  Philippines 
resemble  the  Moluccas  more  than  Java  and  Bomea 
They  also  agree  with  the  Moluccas  in  possessing  cockatoos 
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and  mouud-builders  {Megapodiua) ;  and  they  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  peculiar  genera,  and  about  160 
peculiar  species.  There  are,  however,  no  pheasants  except 
in  Palawan  ;  and  the  only  game-birds  are  the  common 
jungle-fowl  (which  may  be  derived  firom  escaped  domestic 
fowls)  and  one  or  two  small  quaiL 

Of  the  other  vertebrated  animals  little  is  known. 
There  are  crocodiles,  lizards,  and  serpents  in  abundance, 
and  among  the  latter  are  pythons  which  destroy  young 
cattle,  and  are  said  to  reach  more  than  40  feet  in  length. 
Insects  are  abundant  and  veiy  beautiful,  and  they  differ 
in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  other  Malay  islands. 
Some  of  the  butterflies  are  remarkable  for  their  intense 
and  variable  metallic  gloss ;  and  there  is  a  group  of  weevils, 
named  Pojchyrhynchus,  which,  though  of  small  size,  are  so 
variously  adorned  with  metaUic  scales,  disposed  in  bands 
and  spots,  as  to  look  like  exquisite  jewellery. 

.  The  Philippines  are  celebrated  above  aU  other  Eastern 
countries  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their  land-shells, 
of  which  there  are  about  400  distinct  species,  of  varied 
fonn,  and  often  of  exquisitely  delicate  coloration.  The 
genus  BuUmiu  is  especially  abundant  and  fine,  and  there 
aie  some  genera  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  the  group. 
Taking  all  the  facts  yet  known  as  to  the  natural 
productions  of  this  group  of  islands,  we  find  a  wonderful 
amount  of  peculiarity  throughout,  great  luxuriance  of 
development  in  some  of  the  lower  groups,  cmd  many  defi- 
ciencies in  the  higher,  especially  in  the  mammalia.  This 
luxuriance  and  peculiarity,  combined  with  poverty  in  the 
forms  of  life,  implies  great  antiquity  and  long-continued 
isolation  from  a4]acent  countries.  The  presence  of  a 
tolerable  variety  of  mammalia,  closely  allied  to  those  of 
other  Malayan  countries,  shows  that  the  time  from  which 
the  isolation  dates  is  not  very  remote  geologically ;  but 
it  is  less  easy  to  account  for  the  absence  of  so  many 
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important  groups  of  mammalia*     Two  explanations  etq 
open  to  us.     Either  the  former  union  with  Borneo,  and, 
perhaps,  with  Formosa,  was  limited  in  extent  and  of  short 
duration,  so  that  only  a  few  mammalian  types  ever  entered 
the  country ;  or,  the  union  having  been  more  complete 
and  of  sufficient  duration,  the  islands  became  well  stocked 
with  mammals ;  but  a  great  amount  of  subsidence  has 
since  so  reduced  the  land  area  and  altered  the  physical 
conditions,  that  numbers  of  them,  especially  those  of  the 
largest  size,  have  become  extinct.     This  latter  hypothesis 
is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  almost  everywhere  axe  found 
large  tracts  of  elevated  coral  reefe  containing  shells  simi- 
lar to  those  now  living  in  the  adjacent  seas ;  proving  that 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  islands  have  beeo 
partially  submerged,  and  therefore  less  extensive  than  thej 
are  now.     We  know  that  all  volcanic  countries  are  sub- 
ject to  elevations  and  subsidences,  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  so  pre*eminently  volcanic  a  district  as  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  repeatedly  subject  to  partial  elevations  and 
depressions ;  at  one  time  effecting  a  union  with  adjacent 
lands,  and  thus  favouring  the  introduction  of  new  animals, 
at  another  submerging  extensive  areas,  and  thus  leading 
to  the  extermination  of  many  forms  of  lifa     Changes  of 
this  kind,  if  continued  through  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  would  inevitably  produce  such  a  limited 
yet  peculiar  fauna  as  is  now  found  to  characterise  these 
islands.     Minute  geological  investigation,  combined  with 
a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  existing  fauna  and 
flora,  will  alone  enable  us  to  determine  how  far  these 
suppositions  are  correct. 

4.  Native  Inhabitants. 

The  Philippines  are  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races 
of  men,  the  Malayan  and  the  Negrito ;  the  first  constitot- 
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ing  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  a  few  tribes  of  mountaineers  inhabiting  five  of 
the  larger  islands — ^Luzon,  Negros,  Panaj,  Mindoro,  and 
Mindanao, 

The    people   of    Malay    race    are    known    to   the 
Spaniards  as  ''Indians"  and  "natives.''     They  are  de- 
scribed as  having  a  moderate  stature,  broad  nose  with 
hardly  any  depression  between  the  eyes,  thick  lips,  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  depressed,  head  broader  than  in  Euro- 
peans, hair  straight,  coarse,  and  black,  beard  very  scanty, 
and  complexion  olive-coloured.     They  are  thus  undoubt- 
edly of  Malay  race,  though  a  distinct  branch  of  it,  with 
peculiar  languages,  customs,  and  character.    The  Spaniards 
divide  them  into  two  classes — ^those  that  have  been  sub- 
dued and  for  the  most  part  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
the  independent  tribes,  some  of  whom  are  Mahometans, 
while   others  are   pagans,  and   probably  represent   the 
aboriginal  Malay  race  corresponding  to  the   Dyaks  of 
Borneo.     They  are  divided  into  many  distinct  nations 
and  tribes,  speaking  different  languages,  of  which  there 
are  twenty  in  the  large  islcuid  of  Luzon  alone.     The  most 
important,  however,  are  the  Tagal,  Bisayan,  Bicol,  Uocano, 
Pangasinan,  and  Pampango.  The  Tagals  inhabit  the  greater 
part  of  Luzon,  including  Manilla  and  the  island  of  Min- 
doro,  and  number  about  a  million  and  a  quarter.     The 
Bisayana  are  the  most  numerous,  inhabiting  all  the  islands 
between  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  latter  island,  and  they  number  nearly  two  millions. 
The  Ilocanos  inhabit  the  north-western  portion  of  Luzon, 
and  number  somewhat  less  than  a  million.     The  Bicols 
inhabit  the  provinces  of  CamariQes  and  Albay  forming 
the  southern  end  of  Luzon,  and  number  about  half  a 
million.     The  other  tribes  are  much  less  numerous,  and 
of  comparatively  little  importance. 

The  more  civilised  tribes  of  the  Philippines  may  be 
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described  as  simple,  docile,  indolent,  credulous,  rather 
excitable,  and  very  superstitious.  The  Spaniards  say 
that  they  are  as  easily  led  by  Europeans  who  take 
pains  to  understand  them,  as  t^e  horse  or  the  bufiSeda 
They  are  in  fact  led,  guided,  and  virtually  governed  by 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
originally  conquered  them,  and  to  have  maintained  them 
ever  since  in  subjection.  This  has  made  them  less 
dignified  and  polished  than  some  of  the  true  Malays,  but 
they  yet  have  many  estimable  qualities.  They  are  a 
good-natured,  cheerful,  contented,  and  hospitable  people ; 
and  though,  when  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards,  they  were  inferior  in  civilisation  to  the  Malays 
and  Javanese,  they  may  now  be  considered  as  equal  if 
not  superior  to  them.  Of  all  Asiatic  people  they  are 
perhaps  those  who  have  made  the  most  advance  und^ 
European  rule.^  Their  education  has  been  attended  to, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  can  read  and  write. 

Most  of  these  people  wear  a  national  costume  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  Malays ;  the  women  a  **  camisa " 
and  "  saya,"  and  the  men  shirt  and  trousers.  They  now 
make  use,  partially,  of  European  cottons,  but  the  native 
cloths,  woven  from  the  fibres  of  the  pine-apple  and  banana, 
are  still  highly  esteemed.  The  former,  called  piiia,  are 
often  made  so  fine  as  to  rival  the  finest  Indian  muslins, 
and  these  fetch  enormous  prices,  a  single  dress  having 
been  sold  for  more  than  £300.  They  also  make  cloth 
and  cordage  from  a  species  of  wild  banana,  called  *'  abaca" 
and  known  in  commerce  as  Manilla  hemp.  This  plant 
grows  only  in  certain  districts,  and  ia  the  subject  of  an 
extensive  cultivation.  Other  textile  fabrics  are  woven 
from  native  cotton  and  from  Chinese  silk,  the  women 

^  Ab  an  independent  testimony  to  the  character  of  these  people  we  hftvc 
Mr.  W.  Giffoid-Palgraye's  consolar  Report,  dated  September  1877,  inwhicb 
he  says  that  the  Philippine  Malays  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  as  industrious, 
steady,  and  perseyering  a  race,  or  rather  races,  as  any  under  a  tropical  son. 
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being  the  weavers  in  every  case,  and  using  native  looms 
of  the  rudest  construction.  Mat-making  is  also  a  great 
specialty,  as  well  as  hats  and  cigar-cases  made  from  palm-* 
leaves  and  finely  split  rattans.  The  chief  other  native 
manufactures  are  gold  filigree  work  and  coarse  pottery. 

The  main  subsistence  of  the  Philippine  islanders  is 
rice,  but  they  also  grow  maize,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  cmd 
some  other  v^tables.  They  use  rude  wooden  ploughs, 
harrows,  eta  Buffaloes  are  their  beasts  of  burden,  and 
they  often  employ  them  merely  to  trample  the  muddy 
gromid  instead  of  ploughing  it.  From  a  study  of  their 
languages,  and  by  determining  what  objects  have  native  and 
what  Malay  names,  Mr.  Crawfurd  concludes,  that  previous 
to  their  intercourse  with  Malays  their  food  consisted  of 
the  sweet  potato,  the  banana^  and  other  wild  fruits ;  that 
they  had  no  domestic  animals ;  that  they  possessed  iron 
and  gold ;  and  that  they  wore  fabrics  of  cotton  and  "  abaca," 
of  which  they  made  their  clothing.  They  had  invented 
a  peculiar  phonetic  alphabet,  they  practised  circumcision, 
and  they  believed  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  in  sorcery  and 
divination.  Without  placing  too  much  dependence  on 
this  mode  of  inquiry,  we  may  believe  that  the  above  con- 
dusions  fairly  represent  the  early  condition  of  the  Malayan 
indigenes,  which  was  that  of  the  higher  class  of  savages, 
and  very  similar  to  that  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Borneo  known  as  Dyaks. 

Some  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior  are  still  in 
this  condition.  Among  these  are  the  Ygorrotes  inhabiting 
a  monntainous  district  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Luzon. 
These  people  grow  a  little  maize,  yams,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, but  live  chiefly  on  wild  pigs,  with  deer  and  other 
game.  They  collect  wax,  resins,  and  other  products  of 
the  forests.  They  wear  no  clothes  but  the  usual  waist- 
doth  and  apron.  They  use  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows, 
the  latter  probably  obtained  from  the  N^ritos,  as  the  bow 
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is  not  a  Malay  weapon ;  and  they  aie  described  by  Dr. 
Jagor  as  having  somewhat  curly  hair,  which  wonld  also 
imply  a  mixture  of  Negrito  blood.  A  somewhat  similar 
people,  but  of  pure  Malayan  stock,  inhabit  the  interior  of 
Mindanaa 

5.  Negritos, 

The  Negritos,  Aetas,  or  Itas,  as  they  are  variously 
called,  are  a  short,  small,  active  people,  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  with  woolly  hair,  who  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
five  larger  islands  of  the  Philippines.  Many  ethnologists 
consider  them  to  be  allied  to  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea; 
but  their  small  stature,  not  averaging  more  than  4  feet  7 
inches,  their  less  pronounced  features,  and  the  form  of 
their  crania,  distinctly  separate  them.  Their  crania  are 
slightly  dolichocephalic,  and  have  the  same  general  form 
as  those  of  many  Papuans,  but  they  are  much  smaller, 
and  the  nasal  bones  very  much  flatten  Mr.  J.  Baroard 
Davis,  from  the  examination  of  three  fine  crania^  con- 
sidered them  to  be  distinct  from  any  other  race.  Takii^ 
all  their  physical  characters  into  consideration,  they  seem 
more  nearly  to  resemble  the  Andaman  Islanders  and  the 
Semangs  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  than  any  other  existing 
race&  Their  national  weapon  is  the  bow,  and  they  use 
poisoned  arrows.  They  are  supposed  to  number  in  all 
about  25,000. 

6.  European  Conquest  of  the  Philippines, 

This  archipelago  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521, 
but  it  was  not  till  forty-four  years  later,  in  1565,  that 
the  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  islands  was  b^n. 
Zebu  was  first  conquered,  then  Panay ;  and  it  was  not  tiU 
1571  that  Manilla  was  taken,  and  a  capital  city  founded 
there.     The  conquest  was  effected  with  little  difficulty, 
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and  a  force  of  280  soldierEi,  in  the  short  dpace  of  sue 

years,  firmly  established  the  Spanish  supremacy  over  five 

of  the  more  important  islands.     But  though  it  was  come 

paratively  easy  to  subdue  the  rude  and  simple  pagan 

inhabitants  of  the  northern  islands  of  the  archipelago,  the 

more  warlike  Mahometan  tribes  of  the  southern  islands 

have  maintained  their  independence  for  three  centuries, 

notwithstanding  the  repeated  efforts  of  the   European 

invaders  to  subdue  them.   Against  the  Sooloo  Islands  and 

the  soTLthom  part  of  Mindanao  not  less  than  twelve  dif  ^^ 

ferent  expeditions  have  been  fitted  out  at  Manilla,  the 

earliest  in  1577,  the  last  in  1850<    To  defeat  these  tribes 

in  battle  and  to  capture  and  destroy  their  strongholds, 

was  not  difficult,  but  their  permanent  subjugation  and 

religious  conversion  have  hitherto  been  found  impossible, 

— a  remarkable   instance  of  the  power  of  a  fanatical 

religion,  aided  perhaps  by  some  infusion  of  Semitic  blood. 

The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  made  some  attempts 

to  dispossess  the  Spaniards,  but  without  success ;  the  only 

serious  danger  to  the  tmdisputed  possession  of  the  archi-^ 

peli^o  by  Spain  being  the  English  expedition  in  1762, 

when  Manilla  Was  taken,  and  a  heavy  ransom  exacted ; 

but,  after  ten  months'  occupation,  the  city  was  testored  by 

the  treaty  of  Paris. 

The  Chinese  form  ail  impoitctht  part  of  thd  population 
of  the  Philippines,  being  the  chief  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers.  They  had  entered  the  country  before  the  Spanish 
invasion,  and  would  probably  by  this  time  have  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  population  if  they  had  not  been  kept 
down  by  restrictive  laws  and  successive  massacres,  the  last 
of  which  took  place  in  1 8 1 9,  Their  numbers  were  limited 
to  6000,  but  frequently  rose  to  80,000  or  40,000,  when 
the  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  would  lead  to 
i^ressive  measures,  producing  attempts  at  insurrectioil  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese,  which  were  invariably  suppressed 
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by  the  most  severe  pimishment  When,  in  1762,  they 
joined  the  English  in  their  attempt  to  conquer  the  countty, 
the  governor  ordered  that  all  the  Chinese  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  shoidd  be  hanged,  and  this  was  said  to  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  carried  out  Their  numbers  at  pre- 
sent are  not  exactly  known,  but  there  were  said  to  be  only 
6000  in  1842.  There  are,  however,  a  much  laiger  number 
of  mixed  blood,  the  produce  of  Chinamen  and  native 
women,  who  are  now  believed  to  exceed  70,000,  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  Chinese  element  in  the  population  is 
considerable. 

The  number  of  Spaniards  inhabiting  the  Philippines  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  is  estimated  at  6000.  Many 
of  them  are  permanent  residents,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able population  of  half-breeds.  The  most  important  and 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Spanish  rule  of  the  Philip- 
pines, as  compared  with  that  of  the  eastern  possessions  of 
other  European  governments,  is  the  extent  to  which  ike 
people  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  gentle 
influence  and  authority  of  the  priesthood  substituted  for 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  their  chiefs  and  the  iron  shackles  of 
slavery.  An  approximate  equality  exists  between  the 
resident  Europeans  and  the  Christianised  natives;  and 
Dr.  Jagor  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
colony  in  which  the  natives,  taken  all  in  all,  are  better  off 
and  more  contented  than  in  the  Philippine  Archipelagtx 

7.  Government — FopiUaiion. 

The  whole  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  administered  by  a  Governor-General  and  a 
Captain-General ;  and  the  43  provinces  are  ruled  by 
Governors,  Alcaldes,  or  Commandants*  according  to  their 
importance,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  position  and  io- 
habitants.     The  ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  of  an 
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archbishop,  three  bishops,  and  486  priests,  having  chaige 
of  as  many  parishes.  These  all  speak  the  language  of 
their  parishioners,  and  live  permanently  in  the  country,  so 
that  they  have  no  other  interest  and  nothing  else  to  look 
forward  to  than  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  The  church  is  supported  by  revenues  derived 
from  extensive  landed  possessions,  and  by  a  small  capita- 
tion tax  on  all  the  Christianised  population.  The  town- 
ships and  smaller  divisions  are  administered  by  petty 
governors  and  headmen,  who  are  either  hereditary  or 
elective. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  several  sources,  the  most 
important  being  a  capitation  tax  on  both  sexes  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  60,  a  tobacco  monopoly,  an  excise  on 
palm-wine,  licences  for  cock-fighting,  and  custom-duties. 
Xative  adults  are  also  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of 
labour  (either  unpaid  or  at  fixed  rates)  in  making  and 
repairing  roads  and  bridges,  in  keeping  up  ferries,  convey- 
ing the  mails,  and  transporting  the  baggage  of  the  military 
or  of  travellers. 

The  population  of  the  Philippines  is  only  arrived  at 
by  the  number  of  those  who  pay  the  capitation  tax.   The 
last  statistics  of  these,  as  given  by  Dr.  Meyer  (see  Nature, 
1872,  voL  vi.  p.  162),  show  that  1,232,544  pay  tribute ; 
and  the  total  population  is  estimated  at  six  times  this 
number,  or  about  7-^  millions.    The  persons  living  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  60  are  usually  about  half  the  total 
population,  so  that  the  Christian  natives  and  Chinese 
would  thus  amount  to  only  2\  millions.     The  persons 
who  are  exempt  firom  the  tax  are  Spaniards  and  their 
mixed  descendants,  aU  foreigners  except  the  Chinese,  the 
petty  governors  and  their  families,  and  a  few  native  fami- 
lies who  have  been  .exempted  for  exceptional  services. 
These  can  hardly  amount  to   another  million,  leaving 
four  millions  for  the  unsubdued  Mahometan  and  pagan 
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natives, — a  number  that  seems  greatly  over-estimated 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  1,232,544  above  stated 
are  not  the  numbers  who  actually  pay  tribute,  but  the 
number  of  heads  of  families  who  are  responsible  for  it;  in 
which  case  the  larger  number  given  above  may  be  even 
Under  the  mark.  An  estimate  in  a  late  consular  report 
(1876),  makes  the  total  population  over  eight  millions, — 
the  StatmmrCt  Tear  Book,  1887,  only  5,561,232. 

8.  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Sugar  is  extensively  grown  in  Luzon,  Panay,  Negros, 
and  2^bu,  no  less  than  340,000  acres  being  under 
cane -cultivation  in  Luzon  in  1873,  while  in  the  other 
islands,  and  especially  in  Negros,  the  area  is  greater.  The 
export  of  sugar  in  1880  exceeded  in  value  £2,000,000. 

Abaca  or  Manilla  hemp  is  largely  grown  and  manu- 
factured, especially  in  the  south-east  of  Luzon  and  in 
Samar,  Leyte,  and  Bobol,  peculiar  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  being  required  to  produce  the  fibre.  In  1873, 
in  Luzon,  23,700  acres  were  occupied  with  this  crop,  and 
there  were  more  than  ten  times  this  amount  in  the  other 
islands.  In  1880  hemp  to  the  value  of  over  £1,040,000 
was  exported 

Coffee  is  grown  chiefly  in  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  but 
its  cultivation  is  much  neglected^  Yet  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  coffee  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 

Tobacco  being  a  government  monoply,  is  very  exteo- 
sively  grown,  the  laiger  part  in  Northern  Luzon.  The 
value  of  the  tobacco  and  cigars  exported  is  £1,050,000. 

Other  articles  of  export  in  order  of  importance  are 
sapan-wood,  indigo,  hides,  mother-of-pearl,  and  gum-mastia 
Bice  and  cotton  are  grown  chiefly  for  home  consumption. 
Panay  and  the  central  parts  of  Luzon  are  the  best  rice 
districts.     The  small  quantity  of  gold,  iron,  and  sulphur 
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which  is  obtained,  seems  to  be  nsed  in  the  colony,  as  thej 
do  not  figure  among  the  exports. 

There  are^  as  yet,  no  railways  (though  some  are  con- 
templated), and  hardly  any  good  roads,  within  the  Philip- 
pines ;  the  rivers  are  without  bridges ;  and  thus  the  first 
essentials  to  the  development  of  the  riches  of  these  fertile 
islands  are  altogether  wanting. 

9.  Zuaon. 

Luzon  is  the  largest  island  of  the  Philippines,  and, 

after  Java,  the  most  fertile  and  populous  of  the  whole 

Malay  Archipelago.     It  extends  from  north  to  south  with 

a  curve  towards  the  east,  between  latitudes  18^  43^  and 

12^  10^  north,  and  has  a  length  of  about  420  miles,  with 

a  width  vaiying  from  30  to  130.     It  has  a  very  irregular 

outline,  and  its  area  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  that  of 

Ireland.     A  range  of  mountains,  known  as  the  Caraballos, 

runs  through  the  whole  of  it,  branching  out  in  different 

directions  so  as  to  give  the  whole  island  a  mountainous 

character.     To  the  north  of  latitude  16**  there  are  two 

chains,  an  eastern  and  western,  the  former,  known  as 

the  Sierra  Madre,  being  the  most  continuous  and  lofty. 

The  mountains  are  generally  higher  near  the  eastern  side, 

where  they  form  a  bold  and  almost  inaccessible  shore, 

exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  north-eastern  monsoon 

and  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.     None  of  these  ranges  are 

very  high,  Banajao  in  latitude  14''  2",  which  is  usually 

reckoned  the  highest,  being  only  6214  English  feet  above 

the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  the  northern  peninsula  are  two  extensive  plains : 
one,  the  Llano  de  Dijun  or  de  Cagayan,  is  situated  quite 
in  the  north  between  the  two  ranges,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Tajo  or  Cagayan  river ;  but  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
plain  of  Pampanga,  90  miles  long  and  30  wide,  not  much 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  full  of  lakes,  and  watered  by 
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numerous  rivers,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  are  the 
means  by  which  an  immense  quantity  of  produce  is 
carried  to  Manilla.  The  Laguna  de  Canaren  on  the 
highest  part  of  this  plain  has  two  rivers  flowing  from  it 
in  opposite  directions;  one  northward  to  the  Gulf  of 
lingayen,  the  other  south  to  Manilla  Bay. 

The  rivers  of  Luzon  are  ahnost  innumerable,  all  of 
any  size  emptying  themselves  on  the  northern  or  western 
coasts.  The  largest  is  the  Aparri,  Tajo,  or  river  of  Cagayan, 
which  rises  on  Mount  Lagsig  in  latitude  16^  S.,  and  flows 
northward  for  nearly  200  miles  to  the  north  coast  at 
Port  AparrL  It  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  for  a 
considerable  distance,  but  during  floods  it  is  dangerous 
from  the  quantity  of  floating  timber  that  drifts  down  it 

Luzon  abounds  with  lakes,  some  of  great  size.  The 
largest  is  the  celebrated  Lago  de  Bay,  one  side  of  which 
is  only  10  miles  from  Manilla,  while  the  other  is  within 
ten  miles  of  the  eastern  coast.  It  is  about  33  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  nearly  as  much  from  north  to  south, 
but  is  very  irregular,  being  divided  into  three  deep  bays 
on  the  north  by  hilly  promontories  and  by  a  large  island 
almost  forming  a  continuation  of  one  of  them.  Its 
surface  is  58  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  it  is  from  90 
to  100  feet  deep,  though  shallow  in  some  parts,  and  in 
others  said  to  be  much  deeper.  Fifteen  rivers  and 
numerous  rivulets  flow  into  it,  while  its  overflow  escapes 
by  the  river  Pasig,  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Manilk 
Many  towns  and  villages  are  on  its  borders ;  its  sceneiy 
is  beautiful ;  it  abounds  with  fish ;  and  it  is  continuallj 
traversed  by  the  boats  of  the  natives. 

The  lake  of  Taal,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  last, 
though  15  miles  long  and  10  wide,  is  so  surrounded  with 
steep  hills  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  huge  caldron  of 
water.  It  is  said  to  be  very  deep,  and  from  its  midst 
rises  a  volcanic  island  about  7  miles  across  and  more  than 
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1600  feet  high,  the  crater  of  which  is  so  deep  that  the 
lake  of  water  at  its  bottom,  itself  a  mile  across,  is  at  the 
same  level  as  the  surface  of  the  lake  in  which  it  stands. 
The  whole  surface  of  this  island  is  encrusted  with  lava, 
the  product  of  great  eruptions  in  1716  and  1754. 
Previous  to  the  former  date  the  island  was  cultivated,  and 
produced  cotton  and  other  crops,  but  it  has  since  been 
barren  or  only  partially  covered  with  a  coarse  jungle  grass. 
The  lake  produces  abundance  of  fish. 

Other  lakes  are  the  Laguna  de  Canaren  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  Laguna  de  Cagayan  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island.     The  Pinag  de  Candava,  about 
30  miles  north-east  of  Manilla,  is  a  temporary  lake  formed 
during  the  rainy  season  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Pampanga 
river,  which  then  becomes  a  shallow  lake  14  miles  long 
by  7  wide.     In  the  dry  season  this  is  turned  into  a  ver- 
dant plain  of  grass  with  a  few  permanent  pools  of  water. 
The  whole  island  of  Luzon  is  more  or  less  volcanic, 
and  the  country  around  Manilla  consists  of  tufa^  which  is 
used  as  a  common  building  material     Besides  the  lake- 
volcano  of  Taal  already  described,  there  are  several  others 
in  a  state  of  activity.     Majajai,  on  the  south  of  the  lake 
of  Bay,  is  full  of  hot  springs  and  fumeroles.     Balusan,  a 
fine  double  cone  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  island,  was 
thought  to  be  extinct,  but  has  been  active  since  1862. 
The  Albay  or  Mayon  volcano,  situated  in  13"  15'  K 
latitude,  a  little  north  of  the  seaport  of  Albay,  is  the 
loftiest  and  most  perfect  volcanic  cone,  and  perhaps  the 
highest  moimtain  in  the  Philippines,  being,  according  to 
Br.  Jagor^s  barometrical  measurement,  about  7800  feet 
lugh.     Vapour  continually  issues  from  this  mountain,  and 
two  great  eruptions  have  occurred  within  a  century,  one 
in  1766,  the  other  in  1814.     By  the  former  the  town  of 
Malinao  was  destroyed,  and   Albay  with   three  others 
greatly  injured ;  by  the  latter  Albay  was  entirely  destroyed 
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In  1627  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  Camballos  lange^  near 
the  northem  end  of  the  island,  is  said  to  have  been 
entirely  swallowed  up  doling  an  eniption* 

The  northem  parts  of  Lnaon  are  subject  to  fierce 
hnnicanes  at  the  change  of  the  monsoons.  In  1831, 
dniing  one  of  these  violent  stonns,  a  vessel  of  600  tons 
burthen,  which  lay  in  the  port  of  Cavit^,  was  carried  on 
to  the  ramparts  of  the  fort ;  and  on  the  27th  of  October 
1856  there  was  a  terrific  typhoon,  which  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  10,000  houses  in  Manilla  and  the  district 
within  a  circuit  of  twenty-four  miles.  Earthquakes,  too, 
are  frequent,  and  as  recently  as  1863  one  occuned  which 
completely  wrecked  the  capital,  destroying  or  seriously 
injuring  ahnost  all  the  public  buildings.^ 

Manilla  is  the  oldest  European  town  in  the  esst 
except  Goa,  It  consists  of  the  old  fortified  city,  with 
narrow  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  containing 
all  the  public  buildings,  and  extensive  suburbs  containing 
the  mass  of  the  population,  with  the  warehouses,  shops* 
manufactories,  and  residences  of  the  European  inhabitant! 
The  population  in  1880  was  270,000,  and  there  are  ten 

^  The  foUowing  account  of  this  catastrophe  is  giTsn  hy  the  Qennas 
traToller  Jagor : — 

"  On  the  Sd  of  June  1868,  at  thirty-one  minntes  past  aeTen  in  Uie 
eyening,  after  a  day  of  tremendous  heat,  while  aU  Manilla  was  bo^  io 
its  preparations  for  the  festiTal  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  ground  suddenlj 
rocked  to  and  fro  with  great  yiolence.  The  firmest  buildings  reeled  Timbly, 
walls  crumbled,  and  beams  snapped  in  two.  The  dreadful  shock  lasted 
half  a  minute  ;  but  this  little  interral  was  enough  to  change  the  whole 
town  into  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  to  bury  alive  hundreds  of  its  inhabitanti 
The  cathedral,  the  goTemment  house,  the  barracks,  and  aU  the  pabhe 
buildings  of  Manilla,  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  few  priyate  houses 
which  remained  standing  were  seriously  damaged.  Subsequent  ezamiiia' 
tion  showed  that  46  public  and  570  private  buildings  were  thrown  dovo, 
28  public  and  528  private  buildings  were  nearly  destroyed,  while  all  left 
standing  were  more  or  less  injured.  Four  hundred  persons  were  killed, 
and  two  thousand  injured,  and  the  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  eight 
millions  of  dollars." 
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British  commeicial  hoofles  aui  twelve  or  fourteen  of  othei 
Eoropean  coxmtiies.  Maiulla  etanda  almost  alone  among 
great  commercial  cities  in  having  no  direct  telegraphic 
connection  with  Europe,  being  dependent  on  a  fortnightly 
mail-steamer  to  and  from  Singapore*  A  small  steamer 
makes  a  monthly  postal  cruise  from  Manilla  to  the  chief 
ports  in  the  Philippine  Archipelaga 

The  island  of  Luzon  is  stated  by  M'Culloch  to  con- 
tain 2,264,807  inhabitants,  but  according  to  recent 
Spanish  estimates  of  the  population  of  the  Philippines, 
this  is  far  too  low  a  number.  Luzon  is  divided  into 
twenty  provinces,  and  it  contains  a  large  number  of  popu- 
lous towns  of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants, 
Manilla,  Albay,  and  Sual  are  free  ports,  but  only  the  two 
fijst  are  of  any  importance, 

10.  MindcTO. 

Mindoroy  one  of  the  ten  larger  islands  of  the  Philip- 
pine group,  liQs  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  northern 
part  of  Luzon,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  which  in 
the  narrowest  part  is  between  seven  and  eight  miles  wide. 
The  island  is  of  an  oval  form  with  a  prolongation  of  the 
northern  portion  towards  the  west,  and  is  about  90  miles 
long  by  50  wide,  with  an  area  of  about  4000  statute 
iniles,     Though  only  an  easy  day's  sail  from  Mamlla^  this 
island  is  one  of  the  least  populous  of  the  archipelago, 
being  extremely  mountainous,  covered  with  dense  forests, 
and  in  the  more  level  parts  near  the  coast  full  of  marshes 
and  very  unhealthy.     The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  are 
Xagals,  but  in  the  interior  there  is  a  low  tribe  of  Malayan 
nee,  probably  the  indigenes  of  the  island  and  called  Mangu- 
iftnos,  speaking  a  peculiar  language  and  living  in  a  very 
nuserable  manner  on  the  products  of  a  rude  agriculture 
There  are  also  said  to  be  some  Negritos,  but  of  these  very 
little  is  known. 
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There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  Mindoro,  and  nothing 
is  known  of  its  geological  stnicture.  In  the  north-i^est 
a  valley  crosses  the  isWd  from  Abra  de  Ylo  to  Mamburao, 
along  which  there  is  a  road  which  can  be  traversed  in 
the  dry  season,  but  is  so  flooded  during  the  rains  as  to  be 
impassable.  In  the  north-east  is  a  lake  about  five  miles 
across,  which  lies  in  a  depression  behind  the  coast-range 
between  the  towns  of  Nanjan  and  Pola.  The  floods  of 
the  wet  season  leave  an  annual  deposit  of  mud  in  this 
valley,  which  raises  its  level  so  rapidly  that  the  church  of 
the  old  town  of  Nanjan,  situated  near  the  lake,  became 
buried  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  to  the  top  of  the 
arch  of  the  door,  and  the  town  had  to  be  removed  to 
near  the  sea. 

Mindoro  consitutes  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Philip- 
pines under  an  alcalde.  The  chief  town  is  Calapan  on 
the  north  coast;  and  there  are  nine  other  pueblos  or 
villages,  with  cur^  and  native  chiefs,  all  situated  round 
the  coast  The  population  is  about  30,000,  of  whom 
6000  are  wild  tribes  in  the  interior. 

11.  PwMiy, 

This  island  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Mindoio, 
and  is  about  one-fifth  larger.  It  is  of  an  irregular  quad- 
rangular shape,  wider  at  the  north  than  the  south,  and 
with  three  projecting  angles,  that  at  the  south-east  being 
rounded  off,  but  here  the  island  of  Guimaras,  separated  by 
a  very  narrow  strait,  appears  to  have  once  formed  another 
projection.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  in  a  curved  line 
from  the  north-western  to  the  southern  promontory,  and 
from  the  centre  of  this  another  chain  branches  off  to  the 
north-eastern  promontory,  thus  dividing  the  island  into 
three  natural  districts,  which  form  the  provinces  of 
Antique,  Capis,  and  Uoilo. 
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Panay  is  exceedingly  fertile,  being  well  iirigated  by 
numerous  mountain  streams;  and  it  supports  a  laige 
population  of  Bisayas,  with  a  few  Negritos  in  the  mountains. 
It  produces  rice  in  abundance,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco 
pepper,  and  cacao.  Ebony  and  sapan-wood  are  obtained 
firom  the  forests,  while  pearl-shells,  tortoise-shell,  and 
tiipang  are  found  on  its  coasts.  It  is  the  most  densely 
peopled  and  highly  cultivated  island  of  the  group,  having 
over  860,000  inhabitant&  It  has  three  laige  towns — 
Buenavista,  Capis^  and  Iloilo,  the  latter  a  free  port,  and  a 
place  of  very  laige  trade — and  seventy-four  villages.  Each 
of  the  provinces  of  Panay  is  under  the  administration  of 
a  govetnor.     There  are  no  volcanoes  in  the  island. 

12.  Negros, 

N^iros  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Panay,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  strait  about  16  miles  wide.  It  is 
130  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  24  miles,  and 
is  shaped  something  like  Italy.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
3800  square  miles,  or  considerably  less  than  Mindoro. 
Its  coast  is  comparatively  little  broken  by  bays  or  inlets, 
and  it  contaios  no  good  harbours.  A  central  chain  of 
mountains  runs  through  its  entire  length,  and  it  has  only 
small  rivers,  unfit  for  navigation. 

It  has  145,000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Bisayas ; 
and  in  the  mountains  are  a  considerable  number  of 
N^ritos,  from  whose  abundance  the  island  first  received 
its  nama  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  and 
abaca,  or  Manilla  hemp.  The  mountains  contain  deer, 
wild  pigs,  and  monkeys.  The  island  is  ruled  by  a 
governor.  It  has  only  one  town,  Himamaylan  on  the 
west  coast,  and  thirty-one  villages.  The  want  of  harbours 
and  navigable  rivers  is  not  favourable  to  trade,  but  sugar 
is  now  largely  cultivated,  and  many  sugar  manufeictories 

u 
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have  been  established  by  Europeans,  which  has  led  to  a 
considerable  increase  of  t^e  population  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 

13.  Cehi. 

Cebu  or  Zebu  is  another  long  and  narrow  island  to 
the  east  of  Negros,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait 
about  16  miles  wide  and  more  than  100  miles  long. 
The  island  is  135  miles  long,  with  an  extreme  width  of 
30  nules,  narrowing  to  a  point  at  both  extremities. 
Several  chains  of  mountains  of  no  great  height  travene  it 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  rivers,  though  small,  are 
numerous.  Little  is  known  of  its  geology,  except  that  it 
has  no  volcanoes,  and  that  it  produces  some  gold  and  ooaL 
Its  inhabitants  are  Bisayas,  and  it  has  no  wild  tribes  either 
Malay  or  Negrito.  The  only  deep  inlet  on  the  coast  is 
that  of  Badian  on  the  south-west,  which  is  protected  by 
a  small  island,  and  forms  a  good  harbour.  On  the  east 
the  island  of  Magtan,  10  miles  long,  forms  the  harbour  of 
Cebu,  the  oldest  Spanish  settlement  on  the  Philippines, 
and  now  a  port  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The 
city  of  Cebu  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  has  a  fine 
cathedral  and  several  handsome  churches.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  island,  which  now  amounts  to  about  320,000, 
has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  spread  of 
sugar  cultivation  and  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
abaca,  which  are  the  chief  industries.  Cebu  forms  a  pro- 
vince under  the  administration  of  a  governor,  and  has 
forty-four  villages,  all  situated  round  the  coasts  or  a  few 
miles  inland 

14.  Samar. 

Samar  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  Philippines^  and  is 
one  of  the  larger  islands,  being  about  equal  in  size  to 
Panay.     It  is  of  the  form  of  an  oblique  triangle  with  the 
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base  to  the  north  aad  the  apex  to  the  south ;  and  is  sepa- 
rated firom  Luzon  by  the  straits  of  San  Bernardino,  and  from 
Leyte  by  the  narrow  winding  strait  of  San  Juanioo.  It  is 
vety  mountainous,  and  the  interior  is  mostly  covered  with 
forests  and  only  inhabited  by  a  few  scattered  Negritos. 
The  mountains  lie  mostly  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
but  with  numerous  diverging  spurs ;  and  there  is  abun- 
dance of  rivers  which  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  The 
laigest  is  the  Loquilocun,  which  at  one  part  of  its  course 
comes  within  12  miles  of  Paranas  on  the  west  coast,  and 
then  flows  north-eastward  to  the  Pacific  at  Bubasan. 
For  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  above  its  mouth,  it 
flows  along  a  flat^  inundated  valley,  above  which  it 
is  a  continued  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  but  is 
traversed  throughout  by  small  canoes.  The  population  of 
Samar  is  147,000,  all  Bisayas.  It  is  a  province  under  a 
governor,  the  capital  being  Catbalogan,  sometimes  called 
Samar,  on  the  west  coast,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants ; 
and  there  are  twenty-eight  villages,  none  of  which  are 
more  than  ten  miles  &om  the  coast. 

16.  Leyte. 

Leyte  lies  west  and  south  of  Samar,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  narrow  Juanico  Straits,  while  its  southern 
end  approaches  the  north-eastern  extension  of  Mindanao. 
It  is  more  than  100  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of 
30  miles,  and  is  mostly  of  a  regular  outline,  except  at  the 
north-western  comer,  where  are  two  great  promontories. 
It9  area  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Mindoro.  Its  surface  is 
generally  hilly,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  along  it 
near  the  western  side,  with  diverging  ranges  in  the  north- 
west. It  is  generally  of  volcanic  formation,  and  there  are 
many  extinct  craters,  firom  some  of  which  sulphur  is 
obtained  in  large  quantities.     Gold  and  iron  ore  are  said 
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to  be  found  in  the  island,  indicating  the  presence  of 
crystalline  and  sedimentary  fonnations.  The  east  coast  is 
said  to  he  rising,  while  the  west  is  being  destroyed  by  the 
sea»  which  at  Orinog  has  advanced  fifty  yards  in  six  years. 
The  rivers  are  all  small  and  not  navigable.  There  are 
two  lakes — Jamaran,  in  the  north-west,  and  Bito,  near  tiie 
east  coast ;  but  both  are  small,  not  exceeding  a  mile  long 
by  about  half  a  mile  wide,  although  represented  on  maps 
as  much  larger.  The  former  is  in  an  old  crater,  and  has 
acid  water.  The  inhabitants  of  Leyte  are  Bisayans, 
exactly  like  those  of  Samar,  and  are  said  by  Jagor  to  be 
more  idle  and  dirty  than  the  Tagalas  of  Luzon,  though 
firiendly  and  tractable,  crime  being  almost  unknown.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  is  forest,  the  settlements  being  on 
or  near  the  coast  The  capital  town  is  Tadoban  at  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  Juanico  Strait,  which  has  been 
declared  a  &ee  port,  but  is  as  yet  a  place  of  no  trade 
There  are  twenty-eight  villages  in  Leyte,  almost  all  near 
the  coast,  and  its  population  amounts  to  about  170,000. 

16.  McuJxite — BoJu>l. 

The  comparatively  small  island  of  Masbate  is  situated 
between  Luzon  and  Panay.  It  is  about  80  miles  long,  of 
an  irregular  figure,  and  with  an  area  of  about  1200  s(iuaie 
miles.  A  crescent-shaped  mountain  chain  runs  ihrongh 
it,  probably  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  as  the  river  sands 
produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold.  It  is  sterile  and 
little  cultivated,  its  population  being  only  about  10,000. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Bisayas.  It  has  only  nine  villages, 
and  no  town. 

Bohol,  situated  between  Cebu  and  Leyte,  is  a  little 
smaller  than  Masbate,  but  of  a  more  compact  form.  It  is 
hilly  and  volcanic,  with  abundant  streams  and  a  fertile 
soil,  and  supports  a  population  of  nearly  200,000,  the 
chief  products  being  abaca,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
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17.  Palawan. 

Palawan  is  a  long  sarrow  island  running  in  a  north- 
east and  south-west  direction^  and,  with  the  Calamines  at 
the  north  end  and  Balabac  at  the  south,  almost  serving 
to  connect  the  Philippines  with  Borneo.  It  has  a  length 
of  about  230  miles,  and  a  breadth  yarying  from  10  to  25 
miles,  and  has  probably  an  area  of  about  5000  square 
mfles^  beii^  thus  the  third  in  size  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Its  northern  extremity  is  much  broken  and 
stadded  with  small  islands,  so  as  to  form  several  good 
harbonrs,  while  its  whole  north-western  coast  is  bordered 
by  an  extensive  submarine  bank  with  numerous  reefis  and 
ialets. 

The  land  is  generally  high,  and  towards  the  north  the 
coast  is  formed  by  vertical  limestone  cliffs,  probably  raised 
coial  reefs ;  and  no  part  of  it,  so  far  as  yet  known,  is 
volcanic  It  is  mostly  covered  with  forests,  which  pro- 
duce abundance  of  rattans  and  beeswax,  together  with  a 
camphor-tree  similar  to  that  of  Borneo.  Among  its  wild 
animals  are  monkeys,  pigs,  civets,  a  porcupine,  flying 
squirrel,  and  small  leopard ;  the  last  three  not  found  in 
any  other  Philippine  island,  and  showing  a  connection 
with  Borneo.  Some  recent  collections  of  birds  from 
Palawan  show  this  connection  still  more  clearly,  for  while 
the  mass  of  the  species  are  allied  to  those  of  the  Philip- 
pines, there  are  a  considerable  number  either  allied  to  or 
identical  with  those  of  Borneo.  The  near  approach  of  the 
two  islands  sufficiently  accoimts  for  this  amount  of  simi- 
l&iity,  without  supposing  there  to  have  been  any  actual 
land  connection  between  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Palawan  are  very  little  known, 
^ey  are  said  to  be  of  Malayan  race,  but  with  more  or 
less  frizzled  hair,  perhaps  an  indication  of  mixture  with 
Negritos  or  with  Papuan  slaves.     They  use  the  blow- 
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pipe,  and  some  of  them  aie  connected  with  the  Milanowa 
of  Borneo,  and  are  under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Sultan 
of  Bruni,  while  others  are  under  the  Sultan  of  Sooloa 
The  northern  portion  of  Palawan  has  been  colonised 
from  the  Philippines,  and  with  the  Calamianes  and  the 
island  of  Dumaran  forms  the  province  of  Calamianes,  the 
capital  of  which  is  Port  Boyalist  on  the  east  coast  The 
population  of  this  province  is  about  18,000. 

18.  Mindanajo. 

Mindanao  or  Mindano,  sometimes  also  called  Magin- 
dano,  is  the  most  southerly  island  of  the  Philippines,  and, 
next  to  Luzon,  the  largest  Its  general  form  is  a  veiy 
iiregular  triangle,  with  straggling  appendages  at  each 
angle.  The  coast-line  is  very  uneven,  and  is  often  in- 
dented with  deep  bays  and  inlets,  those  of  Iligan  on  the 
north  and  lUana  or  Lanun  on  the  south,  leaving  an 
isthmus  between  them  little  more  than  30  miles  wida 
The  length  of  the  island  from  east  to  west  is  about  280 
statute  miles,  and  the  width  from  north  to  south  about 
270,  its  area  being  about  40,000  square  miles.  It  is 
generally  mountainous,  with  extensive  plains  and  valleys 
and  on  the  eastern  side  it  has  two  active  volcanoes,  but 
hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  interior.  It  is  drained 
chiefly  by  two  rivers,  the  Bio  Grande  de  Mindanao,  which 
enters  the  sea  by  an  extensive  delta  at  Cota  Batu  in  the 
southern  part  of  lUana  bay,  and  which  drains  an  extensiTe 
plain  with  several  large  lakes ;  and  the  river  of  Butnan, 
whose  mouth  is  in  Butuan  bay  on  the  north,  while  it 
rises  near  Mount  Calalan  and  within  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  the  head  of  Davao  bay  on  the  south.  There  is 
supposed  to  be  a  large  lake  called  Maguindanao  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  which  communicates  with  one  or 
both  of  these  rivers,  and  to  the  south  of  it  two  others 
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named  Balsan  and  ligaasin.  Lake  Sapongan  is  in  the 
northern  peninsula,  and  Lake  Malanao  to  the  south  of 
nigan  bay,  but  all  these  appear  to  be  inserted  in  maps 
on  the  authority  of  native  reports,  and,  though  they  pro- 
bably exists  their  position,  size,  and  characteristic  features 
aie  quite  unknown. 

The  whole  island  of  Mindanao  being  less  than  ten 
degrees  from  the  equator,  it  is  removed  firom  the  influence 
of  the  monsoons,  and  firom  the  terrible  hurricanes  which 
accompany  them.  Its  climate  is  therefore  more  equable 
and  humid  than  that  of  Luzon,  and  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions probably  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  more 
northern  islcmds.  Nothing,  however,  is  known  of  the 
botany  of  this  island  except  that  the  teak  tree  occurs  here, 
the  only  other  islands  in  the  entire  Malay  Archipelago  in 
which  it  is  found  being  Java  and  Sumbawa.  The  cele- 
brated Malayan  £ruits,  the  mangosteen  and  duiian,  are 
said  to  flourish  here,  but  not  farther  north. 

The  anJTnalfl  of  Mindanao  appear  to  correspond 
generally  with  those  of  the  other  Philippine  Islands,  but 
it  probably  contains  some  peculiar  forms,  as  more  than 
twenty  new  kinds  of  birds  have  been  discovered,  although 
only  a  few  points  on  the  coast  have  yet  been  visited. 

The  inhabitants  consist  of  Bisayas  on  the  north  coast, 
but  the  interior  is  occupied  by  wild  races,  and  the  south 
and  east  by  Mahometan  Malay  tribes  who  have  long  been 
celebrated  as  pirates.  These  people  have  their  head- 
quarters in  Ulana  bay,  whence  they  annually  sally  forth 
to  ravage  the  ac^jacent  coasts  and  islands,  sometimes 
extending  their  excursions  to  the  whole  coast  of  Borneo, 
to  the  Moluccas,  and  even  to  the  Aru  Islands.  The 
Spaniards  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coasts, 
especially  on  the  north  and  south,  of  which  they  have 
formed  five  districts.  The  largest  and  most  populous  is 
llisanus,  extending  along  the  north  coast  between  R 
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long.  123*"  and  154*"  30',  the  chief  town,  also  called 
Misamis,  being  situated  in  a  deep  inlet  of  Iligan  bay 
forming  a  secure  harbour.  It  has  fourteen  villages  and 
64,000  inhabitants.  East  of  this  is  Surigao,  occupying 
the  whole  northern  peninsula,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  same  nama  This  district  has 
twelve  villages  and  25,000  inhabitants.  Davao  on  the 
south  is  a  small  settlement  with  only  1600  inhabitanta 
Cota  Batu  or  Selangan,  formerly  called  Mindano,  has  only 
1200.  Zamboanga,  on  the  extremity  of  the  southern 
peninsula,  is  of  small  extent,  having  two  villages  and  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  it  includes  the  island  of  Basilan, 
on  which  there  is  a  fort.  The  port  of  Zamboanga  is  of 
some  commercial  importance,  and  also  as  a  station  from 
which  to  check  the  piracy  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 

19,  The  Sooloo  Islands. 

The  Sooloo  or  Sulu  Archipelago  is  a  group  of  islands, 
said  to  be  more  than  150  in  number,  extending  between 
Cape  Nusang  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Borneo,  and  the 
western  peninsula  of  Mindanao.  Besides  Basilan,  now 
belonging  to  the  Philippines,  there  are  two  good-sized 
islands,  Sooloo  in  the  centre,  and  Tawi-Tawi  near  Borneo. 
These  islands  are  beautiful  and  fertil&  Sooloo  is  moun- 
tainous and  well  wooded,  about  40  miles  long,  and  from 
5  to  12  miles  wide.  It  has  teak  trees  like  Mindanao, 
and  is  said  to  produce  iron  and  gold.  Deer  and  wild  pigs 
are  plentiful,  and  the  elephant  is  said  to  have  been 
wild  within  the  present  century.  The  inhabitants  are 
all  Mahometans  of  Malay  race,  speaking  a  peculiar 
language,  which  they  write  in  the  Arabic  character.  They 
are  considerably  advanced  in  civilisation,  cultivating  rice 
and  rearing  the  buffalo,  ox,  goat,  and  horse,  and  even 
amusing  themselves  with  horse-^races.    They  are  ruled  ovei 
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by  a  Sultan,  who  claiins  sovereignty  over  part  of  Western 
piomeo  and  the  island  of  Caygayan  Sooloo;  but  these 
countries  are  really  in  the  hands  of  native  Malay  or  Arab 
chiefs,  and  the  Sultan  is  powerless  even  to  enforce  tribute 
from  them*  The  small  islands  of  Tonquil  and  Balan- 
guini,  south  of  Basilan,  were  long  the  haunts  of  desperate 
pirates,  who  were  destroye4  or  driven  out  in  1848,  and 
the  islands  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  Many  pirates,  how- 
ever, escaped,  and  still  carry  on  their  former  practices  from 
other  of  the  Sooloo  islands  or  from  the  coast  of  Borneo. 
Sooloo  itself  is  claimed  as  tributary  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and  in  1851  they  destroyed  the  capital  town,  after 
which  the  Sultan  retired  inland,  still  maintaining  his  in- 
dependenca  In  1878  he  submitted  to  the  Spanish 
sovereignty. 

The  Sooloo  islands  produce  many  valuable  articles  of 
commerce,  among  which  are  tortoise-shell,  tripang,  edible 
bird's  nests,  pearls,  and  pearl-shells.  They  are  also  a  great 
mart  for  slaves,  the  piratical  expeditions  having  for  cen- 
turies brought  captives  from  every  part  of  the  archipelago ; 
so  that  here  are  to  be  found  pure  Malays  from  Sumatra, 
and  Papuans  from  Kew  Guinea,  and  even  natives  of  Siam 
on  the  north,  and  of  Java  and  Timor  on  the  soutL  These 
slaves  are  bartered  with  traders,  and  thus  find  their  way 
to  remote  islands,  and  must  have  helped  to  produce  those 
mixtures  of  various  races  which  often  render  it  difi&cult 
for  the  anthropologist  to  determine  the  affinities  of  many 
of  the  so-called  Malay  peoples. 

The  pirates  of  Sooloo  and  the  Lanuns  of  Magindano 
have  long  been  a  terrible  scourge  to  the  eastern  seas. 
Many  European  vessels  have  been  captured  by  them,  and 
their  crews  either  murdered  or  made  slaves  of;  and  Mr. 
St  John  (many  years  British  consul  in  Borneo)  is  of 
opinion,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  lost  or 
missing  in  the  archipelago  have  stdfered  this  fate.     The 
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for  the  anthropologist  to  determine  the  affinities  of  many 
of  the  so-called  Malay  peoples. 

The  pirates  of  Sooloo  and  the  Lanuns  of  Magindano 
have  long  been  a  terrible  scourge  to  the  eastern  seas. 
Many  European  vessels  have  been  captured  by  them,  and 
their  crews  either  murdered  or  made  slaves  of;  and  Mr. 
St.  John  (many  years  British  consul  in  Borneo)  is  of 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DUTOH  £A8T  INDIES. 

1.  ExtefU  and  iTOfportance. 

all  the  groups  south  of  the  Philippines— eztend- 

>in  Pulo  Nias  on  the  west  of  Sumatra  to  the  Aru 

near  New  Guinea,  a  distance  of  2500  miles — are 

sed  in  the  Dutch  Colonies,  forming  altogether  a 

Lore  than  thrice  the  size  of  Germany,  with  a  popu- 

of   22,000,000;   abounding  in  gold,  diamonds, 

coal,  and  salt,  and  producing  pepper,  cinnamon,  tea, 

rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  camphor,  and  spices.     Thus, 

Dutch  possessions  rank  next  in  importance  to  the 

Empire  in  Asia ;  its  trade  with  the  home  country 

its  to  at  least  one-h£Llf  of  that  carried  on  between 

India  and  England,  while  the  floating  capital  of  this 

can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  £25,000,000. 


.  \^: 


-'iA 


risuNu>^^  I     ^*  J^y^  PoUcyy  and  its  Effects  an  the  Native 
I  i  FopukUians. 

The  army,  and  the  policy  pursued  towards  the  natives, 

the  two  mainstays  of  the  Dutch  power  in  these  remote 

ns.     The  army,  amounting  to  about  30,000  men,  is 

tered  by  the  Indian  Council  of  six  members,  and 

t  two-fifths  of  all  the  forces  are  stationed  in  Java,  the 

Bart  of  Netherlands  India.     They  consist  both  of  Dutch 

nd  Malays,  drilled  and  officered  by  Europeans.     The 

Jeet  consists  of  about  thirty  vessels,  and  these  combined 

X^cyrces  have  gradually  overcome  all  resistance  as  far  as 
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they  could  reach ;  so  that  the  Dutch  authority  is  fiimk 
established,  especially  in  Java,  where  one  or  t^ro  nomi- 
nally independent  sultans  are  mere  tools  in  the  hands  d 
the  authorities  in  Batavia. 

The  Dutch  government  has  a  monopoly  of  salt,  opium 
and  coffee,  to  such  an  extent  that  native  planteTS  aie 
obliged  to  dispose  of  their  coffee  to  the  State  on  fixed 
terms.     By  this  system  a  large  revenue  is  obtained,  the 
coffee  produced  in  Java  alone  amounting  yearly  to  abois 
60,000  tons.     Slaves  are  no  longer  employed   on  the 
plantations,   slavery   having   been   abolished   some    fer 
years  ago.     But  the  natives  are  bound  to  a  sort  of  statute 
labour,  besides  their  obligation  to  serve  their  own  sultai^ 
in  the  same  way.    Many  of  the  hardships  inherent  to  ths 
system  have  been  mitigated,  but  it  still  remains  substan- 
tially true  that  the  Dutch  colonies  are  farmed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country.    The  natives  feel  the  yoke, 
but  endure  it  patiently ;  partly  through  obsequiousness  to 
their  sultans,  who  are  so  many  Dutch  puppets,  parti; 
through  their  own  natural  temperament.     The  Malajs 
have,  no  doubt,  some  good  qualities,  but  at  the  bottom  d 
their  character  lies  a  material  and  sensuous  element ;  for 
them  the  panem  et  oircenses  argument  has  irresistible 
attractions;  they  are  satisfied  with  their  rice,  fish,  and 
betel,  which  they  easily  earn  as  careful  agriculturists  and 
skilful  mariners.     If  to  these  blessings  be  added  an  occa- 
sional exhibition  of  dancing  girls,  concert,  visit  to  the 
play-house  or  cock-fight,  they  are  more  than  rewarded, 
and  think  no  longer  of  revolting.    The  natives  even  thrive 
under  the  system,  as  shown  by  the  enormous  increase  d 
the  population.     That  of  Madura,  for  instance,  rose  from 
393,426  in  1856   to  676,818   in   1871,  thus  almofl* 
doubling  itself  in  fifteen  years.     It  will  also  be  readily 
allowed  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  districts  under 
Dutch  rule  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  native  states, 
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where  the  old  barbarous  systems  of  slavery,  piracy,  and 
spoliation  still  floniish  nnrestrained. 

8.  System  of  Oovemmmt  of  Netherlands  India, 

At  the  head  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  a  Governor- 
General  with  the  authority  of  a  viceroy.  He  is  supreme 
commander  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  with  the  right  of 
declaring  peace  and  war,  and  concluding  treaties  with  the 
native  princes  and  peoples  within  the  limits  of  his  in- 
structions from  the  Home  Government.  The  colonies  are 
divided  into  two  main  divisions,  the  first  comprising  Java 
with  Madura,  the  second  the  so-called  external  possessions 
(Buitenbezittingen),  that  is,  all  the  other  possessions  and 
tributary  states.  The  former  are  divided  into  "Besi- 
dencies,"  of  which  there  are  twenty-one  in  Java  alone. 
Each  of  these  provinces  is  administered  by  a  ^  resident," 
and  is  again  subdivided  into  a  number  of  '^  regencies," 
with  a  "  regent "  at  their  head  This  regent  is  always  a 
native  chosen  from  the  nobles,  especially  of  former  dynas- 
tic families,  whose  influence  over  their  subjects,  cemented 
as  it  is  by  religious  associations,  stiU  remains  undimioished. 
Under  the  regent  are  the  district  and  ''dessa"  chiefs, 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  who  are  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  who  represent  the  interests 
of  the  "  dessa  "  or  commtme,  a  social  organisation  some- 
what resembling  the  Bussian  "mir."  With  the  regent, 
called  by  the  Javanese  "  adhipatti,"  **  pangeren,"  or  "  tom- 
monggung,"  is  associated  a  European  "Assistant  Besi- 
dent,"  who  is  instructed  to  treat  his  compeer  as  a  yoimger 
brother,  and  while  keeping  him  well  in  hand  to  put  him 
forward  as  ostensibly  the  real  agent.  Under  the  Assistant 
Besidents  are  other  European  functionaries,  who,  besides 
their  political  duties,  have  the  administration  of  justice 
or  the  superintendence  of  the  culture-system  mainly  in 
their  hands. 
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CHAPTER   XVL 

JAVA. 

1.  Position,  Form,  and  Area, 

Chief  of  the  Dutch  possessions  is  the  fine  island  of  Ja?a, 
situated  on  the  sonthem  margin  of  the  great  Asiatic 
submarine  plateau.     It  is  separated  from  Sumatra  on  the 
west  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  at  the  narrowest  part  only 
fourteen  miles  wide,  and  firom  Bali  on  the  east  by  & 
strait  only  two  nules  broad.     Borneo  lies  immediatdy 
north  of  it,  but  everywhere  distant  more  than  200  miks, 
while  due  south  of  it  the  Indian  and  Southern  oceans 
extend  uninterruptedly  to  the  Antarctic  continent   In  foim 
it  is  long  and  comparatively  narrow,  lying  in  a  neady 
east  and  west  direction.     Its  extreme  length  is  575  geo- 
graphical miles,  while  its  breadth  varies  from  48  to  117 
miles.     Its  area  has  been  computed  at  3  7,0  2  9  geographical 
miles,  or  about  one  third  part  larger  than  Ireland.     Its 
north  coast  is  somewhat  low,  and  comparatively  sheltered, 
and  here  are  several  small  islands,  the  chief  being  tbe 
Karimon  Java  archipelago,  and  Bawean;  and  one  large 
island  Madura,  which  at  its  western  extremity  is  only 
separated  from  the  main  island  by  a  strait  a  mile  wida 
The  southern  coast  is  bold  and  precipitous,  and  has  only 
a  few  islands  situated  close  to  the  shore,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  Barong  towards  the  eastern  extremity,  and 
Kambangan  a  little  west  of  the  centre.     The  coast-line 
presents  many  bays  on  the  north,  but  none  of  them  pene- 
trate deeply,  so  that  there  is  only  one  good  harbour,  that 
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uf  Soarabaya,  formed  between  the  main  island  and  Maduia. 
The  soathem  coast  is  still  less  indented,  and  is  exposed  to 
a  heavy  and  dangerona  surf,  wtiicb  rolls  in  apon  tiie  shore 
at  all  seasons.  It  is  therefore  little  frequented,  and  it  has 
hardly  any  safe  harbour  but  that  between  the  island  of 
Kambangan  and  the  mainland. 


JiYAXtBM  UNMOAPB. 


The  western  part  of  Java,  as  far  as  Cheribon,  is  from 
75  to  95  miles  broad,  and,  except  the  plains  on  the  northern 
coast,  is  veiy  monntainoua,  the  mountains  being  crowded 
together  with  narrow  intervening  valleys,  but  not  reaching 
such  great  elevations  as  elsewhere ;  the  highest  being 
Bomewhat  under  10,000  feet.  This,  however,  ie  the  moat 
luxuriant  part  of  the  island,  owing  to  the  moistar  climate. 
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80  that  the  forests  reach  the  smmnits  of  some  of  the  highest 
mountains.  Here  is  the  conntiy  of  the  Simdanese,  whospeak 
a  language  distinct  from  the  Jayaaese  proper.  Eastward 
as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Japara  the  island  is  hazdly 
more  than  60  miles  wide,  monntauious  in  the  centre,  but 
with  plains  both  on  the  north  and  south  coasts.  Here 
the  mountains  exceed  10,000  feet  Then  comes  a  portion 
which  is  about  100  miles  wide,  as  far  as  Sourabaya^  where 
an  extensive  valley  nearly  crosses  the  island.  Beyond 
this  the  eastern  end  is  only  50  miles  wide,  yet  it  oontains 
the  great  mountain  of  Semiru,  12,235  feet  high,  and  the 
highest  in  all  Java. 

2.  Mountains — Volcanoes — Earthquakes. 

The  great  mountains  of  Java  are  all  volcanic  cones. 
situated  for  the  most  part  near  the  central  line  of  tte 
island.  Eight  of  these  exceed  10,000  feet,  seven  more 
exceed  9000,  and  eight  are  between  7000  and  9000 
feet  high,  and  there  are  many  others  of  less  elevation. 
The  total  number  of  volcanic  peaks  in  Java  is  said  to  be 
46,  of  which  twenty  are  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  activity. 
As  an  example  of  these,  we  may  quote  Dr.  Horsfield's 
account  of  the  Tenger  mountain  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  which,  although  by  no  means  the  most 
lofty,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  not  only  in  Java^  but 
in  the  world. 

''This  mountain  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
volcanoes  of  the  islcuid.  It  rises  from  a  veiy  large  base, 
in  a  gentle  slope,  with  gradually  extending  ridges.  The 
summit,  seen  from  a  distance,  is  less  conical  than  most  of 
the  other  principal  volcanoes,  varying  in  height,  at  diffe^ 
ont  points,  from  7000  to  8700  feet.  The  crater  is  not 
at  the  summit,  but  more  than  1000  feet  below  the  highest 
point ;  and  consists  of  a  large  excavation  of  an  irregolarlf 
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drcular  foim,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  range  of  hills 
of  different  elevations.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  crater  in 
the  island,  and  one  of  the  largest  active  craters  on  the 
globa  It  constitutes  an  immense  golf,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  level  This  is  bare  and  covered  with  sand 
throughout ;  in  one  portion,  near  the  middle,  the  sand  is 
loose  and  blown  by  the  wind  into  ridges,  and  to  this  the 
natives  give  the  name  of  'sea  of  sand.'  The  larger 
diameter  of  the  crater  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half,  the 
smaller  three  and  a  half.  From  its  interior,  and  to- 
wards the  middle,  there  rise  several  conical  peaks,  or 
distinct  volcanoes.  The  chief  of  these,  the  mountain 
Brama  (from  the  Hindu  god  Brama,  whose  emblem  is 
Five),  is  a  perfectly  regular  cone,  stiU  in  partial  activity, 
with  occasional  eruptions.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  *  sea  of  sand'  above  mentioned.  Adjoining  to  it 
stands  another  conical  peak,  more  than  1000  feet  high, 
named  *  Watangan'  (Hall  of  Audience),  covered  externally 
with  sand,  quite  bare,  and  on  account  of  its  steepness  its  top 
has  never  been  examined.  At  a  small  distance  from  the 
'  Brama'  rises  a  smaller  cone,  called  '  Butak'  (the  Bald). 
The  two  last  have  not  exhibited  any  volcanic  activity  in 
recent  times. 

**  The  *  Brama,'  which  rises  from  the  middle  of  the 
crater^s  floor,  is  also  covered  with  sand,  and  is  marked 
with  r^ular  parallel  grooves  and  ridges,  its  height  being 
above  600  feet  The  ascent,  though  arduous,  is  facili- 
tated by  steps  which  the  natives  have  made  in  the  sandy 
covering.  On  reaching  the  summit,  I  was  surprised  by 
finding  myself  suddeidy  at  the  brink  of  an  immense 
funnel,  having  a  circumference  of  about  one  nule,  and  a 
depth  of  about  600  feet  Its  form  is,  on  the  whole, 
r^ular ;  the  interior  walls  are  stratified  with  undulating 
layers  of  sand,  and  volcanic  debris  of  different  colours — 
grey,  reddish,  and  black.     The  sides  converge  to  a  small 
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bottom*  apparently  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter,  ocm- 
taining  a  greenish  fluids  bom  which  yolnmea  of  smoke 
ascend.  While  standing  at  the  brink,  several  ontbonls 
occurred,  which  shook  the  mountain,  and  were  aoooi&- 
panied  by  a  rumbling  noise  resembling  distant  thunder.' 

The  outer  walls  of  this  old  mountain  are  of  trachytic 
lava,  and  Dr.  Junghun  believes  that  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  its  history  it  sent  forth  trachytic  lavas,  obsidian,  and 
pumice  stone ;  after  this  enormous  quantities  of  sand  wete 
thrown  out^  which  formed  the  great  sandy  floor  with  its 
sand  cones,  while  at  present  it  only  emita  steam  sod 
sulphurous  gases,  with  occasional  showers  of  fine  ashes. 
Some  of  the  other  volcanoes  of  Java  have  had  teiriUe 
eruptions  within  the  historical  period.  In  the  year  1T72 
the  volcano  Papandayang,  which  is  in  the  south- westeco 
part  of  the  island,  threw  out  such  an  immense  quantity  of 
scoriffi  and  ashes  that  Dr.  Junghun  thinks  a  layer  nesdj 
fifty  feet  thick  was  spread  over  an  area  having  a  radius  of 
seven  miles,  all  tbis  being  thrown  out  during  a  sing^ 
night  Forty  native  villages  were  buried  beneath  it,  aod 
about  3000  persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished  betweoi 
tliis  single  sunset  and  sunrise. 

Still  more  terrible  and  destructive  was  the  ^nptimiaf 
Mount  Galunggong  (a  few  miles  north-east  of  Papanday- 
ang) on  the  8th  of  October  1822.  At  noon  on  tiiat  dij 
not  a  cloud  could  be  seen  in  the  sky.  The  wild  beasts 
gladly  sought  the  friendly  shades  of  the  dense  forest ;  and 
not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  over  the  highly-cultivatei 
declivities  of  the  mountain,  or  over  the  rich  adjoiDiBg 
plain,  but  the  dull  creaking  of  some  native  cart  drawn  bf 
the  sluggish  bufialo.  The  natives^  under  the  shelter  d 
their  rude  huts,  were  giving  themselves  up  to  the  midHlsT 
repose,  when  suddenly  a  frightful  thundering  was  hesid 
in  the  earth,  and  from  the  top  of  this  old  volcano  a  dark 
dense  mass  was  seen  rising  higher  and  higher  into  die 
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air,  and  spieading  itself  out  over  the  clear  sky  with  such 
an  appalling  rapidity  that  in  a  few  moments  the  whole 
landscape  was  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  night.  Through 
the  thick  darkness  flashes  of  lightning  gleamed  incessantly 
ia  every  direction,  and  many  natives  were  instantly  struck 
down  to  the  earth  by  stones  falling  from  the  sky.  Theh  a 
deluge  of  hot  water  and  flowing  mud  shot  up  &om  the 
crater  like  a  waterspout,  and  poured  down  the  mountain* 
sides,  sweeping  away  trees  and  beasts  and  human  bodies 
in  its  seething  mass.  At  the  same  moment  stones  and 
ashes  and  sand  were  projected  to  an  enormous  height  into 
the  air,  and,  as  they  fell,  destroyed  nearly  eyerything 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  mQes,  while  quantities  of  the 
same  material  fell  even  beyond  the  river  Tandoi,  which  is 
forty  nules  oK  A  few  villages  that  were  situated  on 
high  hills  on  the  lower  dedivities  of  the  mountain  escaped 
the  surrounding  destruction  by  being  raised  above  the 
streams  of  hot  water  and  flowiog  mud,  while  most  of  the 
stones  and  ashes  and  sand  that  were  thrown  out,  passed 
completely  over  them,  and  destroyed  villages  that  were 
fiirther  removed  from  the  centre  of  this  great  eruption. 

The  thundering  was  first  heard  at  half-past  one  o'clock. 
At  four  o'clock  the  extreme  violence  of  the  eruption  was 
past :  at  five,  the  slgr  began  to  grow  dear  once  more,  and 
the  same  sun  that  at  noon  had  shed  his  glowing  light 
over  the  rich  and  peaceful  landscape,  at  evening  was 
casting  his  rays  over  the  same  spots,  then  changed  into  a 
scene  of  utter  desolation* 

But  this  was  not  alL  A  second  eruption  followed 
on  October  12th,  even  more  vident  than  the  first  Hot 
^'stor  and  mud  were  again  vomited  forth,  and  great  blocks 
of  baadt  were  thrown  to  a  distance  of  seven  miles  firom 
the  volcana  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  violent  earth- 
quake; the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  broken  down, 
and  one  sidc^  which  had  been  covered  with  forest,  became 
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an  enormous  semicircular  gulf.  The  rivers  bore  down  to  tbe 
sea  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  the  carcases  of  deer,  rhino- 
ceroses, tigers,  and  other  animals.  The  official  accounts 
state  that  114  villages  were  destroyed,  and  4000  persons 
killed*  By  the  terrible  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  in  the 
Straits  of  Sanda,  in  1883,  more  than  30,000  persons  lost 
their  lives,  chiefly  from  the  great  sea  waves  which 
devastated  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
destroying  whole  villages;  while  the  explosions  were 
heard,  and  showers  of  ashes  feU,  more  than  1000  miles 
from  the  volcano. 

Java  is  also  subject  to  earUiquakes,  though  not  so 
frequent  or  so  violent  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  aidii- 
pelago.  The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  January  5, 1699, 
when  208  considerable  shocks  were  felt  and  many  houses 
in  Batavia  were  overturned.  At  the  same  time  a  volcanic 
eruption  occurred  in  Mount  Salak,  about  forty  miles  south 
of  the  city,  and  numerous  landslips  blocked  up  the  river, 
causing  it  to  become  so  muddy  as  to  kill  all  the  fish 
except  the  carp.  The  quantity  of  bushes,  trees,  and 
debris,  caused  the  river  to  overflow  and  inundate  the  city, 
while  it  brought  down  numbers  of  drowned  bufialoes, 
tigers,  rhinoceroses,  apes,  and  other  wild  beasts,  induding 
even  crocodiles,  which  were  found  drowned  among  the  rest 

So  lately  as  1867  a  violent  earthquake  occurred  in 
central  Java,  which  destroyed  many  houses  and  swallowed 
up  their  inhabitants.  A  thousand  people  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  it  in  the  native  capital  of  Djokokarta  alone. 

Besides  the  true  volcanoes,  there  are  many  hill 
ranges  and  lesser  mountains  in  Java ;  and  skirting  the 
southern  shore  there  is  a  great  range  of  low  mountains 
about  3000  feet  in  height,  formed  of  basalt^  trap,  and 
sometimes  of  limestone.  This  latter  appears  to  be  of 
Miocene  age,  as  it  contains  shells  and  corals  allied  to 
those  of  the  European  Miocene,  as  well  as  others  similar 
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to  those  which  now  live  in  Eastern  seas,  three '  out  of 
twenty-two  being  living  species.  In  the  western  part, 
near  Sumatra,  a  few  boulders  of  granite  are  found,  but 
this  rock  is  otherwise  hardly  known  in  the  island. 

3.  Rivers,  Valleys,  Hot  Springs,  eta. 

The  rivers  of  Java,  especially  on  the  north  side,  are 
almost  innumerable,  but  from  the  form  of  the  island  they 
are  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  a  few  only  navigable 
for  boats.  Their  rapid  flow  and  pereimial  supply  of 
water  are  excellently  adapted  for  irrigation,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  which  much  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  is  due. 
The  largest  and  most  useful  river  of  the  island  is  that 
iisually  called  the  river  of  Solo,  from  its  passing  the  native 
capital  of  that  name.  It  has  its  source  in  one  of  the  low 
ranges  of  hills  towards  the  southern  side  of  the  island, 
and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  360  miles  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  by  two  mouths  opposite  the  western  end  of 
Madura.  Except  for  three  months,  from  August  to 
October,  it  is  navigable  for  large  boats,  and  at  all  times 
by  small  ones.  The  next  largest  river  is  the  Brantas,  or 
river  of  Sourabaya.  This  also  rises  near  the  southern  coast, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Semero  mountain,  and  after 
receiving  many  affluents,  enters  the  sea  by  two  mouths, 
one  of  which  passes  the  town  of  Sourabaya,  and  contri- 
butes to  form  its  harbour. 

The  valleys  of  Java,  like  its  streams,  are  iimumerable, 
but  its  inland  plains  of  any  extent  are  only  six  in  num- 
her.  In  the  western  section  of  the  island  is  that  of  Ban- 
dong;  in  the  centre  the  great  plain  of  Surakarta;  and 
somewhat  farther  east  those  of  Madiyun,  Kediri,  and 
Malang,  the  latter  being  situated  between  the  great  vol- 
^^^oes  of  Arjuna  and  Semero.  All  these  plains  are 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  furnish  them  with  a 
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perennial  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  such  as  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Alps  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The 
valley  of  Eadu,  south  of  Samarang,  and  bounded  by  the 
mountains  Sundara  and  Merapi,  is  of  equal  fertility  with 
the  above-mentioned  plains.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any 
extent  in  Java,  but  there  are  a  tew  small  ones  in  the 
mountains,  which  are  often  very  beautiful  Hot  springs 
are  frequent,  generally  at  the  base  of  the  volcanoes,  and 
many  of  them  are  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  The  mud  and  brine  springs  of  Grobogan,  in  the 
south  of  the  province  of  Japara,  are  very  remarkabla 
They  are  situated  in  a  level  limestone  district  saiiounded 
by  volcanoes,  and  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Horsfidd 
as  follows  >— 

**  These  wells  are  dispersed  through  a  district  of 
country  several  miles  in  circumference,  the  base  of  which, 
like  that  of  other  parts  of  the  island  which  furnish  min- 
eral and  saline  waters,  is  limestone.  They  are  veiy 
numerous,  and  force  themselves  upwards  through  aper- 
tures in  the  rocks  with  some  violence  and  ebullition. 
The  waters  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sea-salt,  and 
yield  upon  evaporation  very  good  salt  for  culinary  pi]> 
poses,  in  quantity  not  less  than  200  tons  a  year.  Aboat 
the  centre  of  this  limestone  district  is  found  an  extraordi- 
nary volcanic  phenomenon.  On  approaching  it  from  a 
distance,  it  is  first  discovered  by  large  volumes  of  smoke 
rising  and  disappearing  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds, 
resembling  tihe  vapours  arising  from  a  violent  surf,  while 
a  duU  noise  is  heard  like  that  of  distant  thunder. 
Having  advanced  so  near  that  the  vision  is  no  longer 
impeded  by  the  smoke,  a  large  hemispherical  mass  is 
observed,  consisting  of  black  earth  mixed  with  water, 
about  16  feet  in  diameter,  rising  to  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner,  and,  as  it  were; 
pushed  up  by  a  force  beneath>  which  suddenly  explodes 
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with  a  dull  noise,  and  scatters  about  a  volume  of  bkck 
mud  in  every  direction.  After  an  interval  of  a  few 
seconds,  the  hemispherical  body  of  mud  or  earth  rises  and 
explodes  again*  In  the  same  manner  this  volcanic  ebul- 
lition goes  on  without  interruption,  throwing  up  a  globu- 
lar body  of  mud,  and  dispersing  it  with  violence  through 
the  neighbouring  plain.  The  spot  where  this  occurs  is 
nearly  circular,  and  perfectly  level  It  is  covered  with 
the  earthy  particles  impregnated  with  salt  which  are 
thrown  up  from  below.  Its  circumference  is  about  half 
a  mila  A  strong  sulphurous  pungent  smell,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  earth-oil,  is  perceived  on  standing  near 
the  explosion,  and  the  mud  recently  thrown  up  is  some- 
what above  the  heat  of  the  air.  During  the  rainy  season 
these  explosions  are  more  violent,  the  mud  is  thrown  up 
much  higher,  and  the  noise  is  heard  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance." 

The  celebrated  valley  of  poison,  '^  Gueva  upas,**  is  an 
extract  crater  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  which 
is  an  object  of  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Every  living  thing  which  penetrates  into  this  valley  falls 
down  dead,  and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  bones  and 
carcases  of  tigers,  deer,  birds,  and  even  of  men,  all  killed 
by  the  copious  emanations  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which, 
accumulating  in  Hie  hollow,  form  an  invisible  but  deadly 
lake.  In  another  crater,  near  the  volcano  of  Talaga 
Bodas,  there  are  sulphurous  exhalations,  which  have  killed 
tigers,  birds,  and  innumerable  insects,  and  in  this  case  the 
soft  parts,  such  as  muscle,  nails,  hair,  and  skin,  are  pre* 
served,  while  the  bones  are  corroded  and  destroyed.  The 
mythical  tales  of  the  deadly  *  Upas  tree,*'  which  was  said 
to  destroy  all  creatures  which  slept  beneath  its  shade,  or 
any  birds  which  flew  over  it,  have  originated  in  the  word 
"  upas  "  (poison)  being  applied  to  these  places  and  also  to 
a  poisonous  tree— the  Antiatia  tocokaria — ^which  latter 
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has  no  snch  deadly  properties  as  have  been  allied,  but 
which  have  been  transfeired  to  it  from  the  craters  filled 
with  mephitic  gases,  to  which  they  really  appertain. 

An  analogous  phenomenon  is  a  lake  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long,  in  the  crater  of  Taschem,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Java,  which  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuric 
acid  that  no  fish  can  live  in  it,  or  in  the  river  which 
flows  from  it ;  and  when  the  river  empties  itself  into  the 
sea,  it  destroys  or  drives  away  all  fish  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

4.  Climate, 

The  climate  of  Java  is  hot  and  uniform,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  geographical  position,  but  its  elevated 
plains  and  plateaus,  &om  1000  to  5000  feet  above  the 
sea,  afford  a  variety  of  climates,  some  of  which  are  as 
near  perfection  as  any  that  can  be  found  The  wet 
season  is  from  October  to  March,  when  the  north-west 
monsoon  blows^  and  the  dry  from  April  to  September, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  south-east  winds ;  but,  as  in 
all  countries  near  the  equator,  rain  and  sunshine  are  more 
or  less  distributed  throughout  the  year.  The  period  <^ 
change  of  the  monsoons  is  often  unsettled  and  tempesta* 
ous,  with  violent  thunderstorms,  which,  in  the  mountains, 
are  often  destructive  of  Hfe.  Land  and  sea  breezes  axe 
experienced  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  northern  and 
southern  coasts,  while  in  some  parts  of  the  east  end  of 
the  island  the  south-east  monsoon  blows  violently  across 
the  entire  island. 

The  variations  of  temperature  at  Batavia  are  veiy 
small ;  the  result  of  hourly  observations  for  three  years 
at  the  Government  meteorological  observatory  showing 
an  extreme  range  of  only  2T  Fahr.  in  that  period.  The 
usual  daily  range,  however,  is  only  about  ll^  or  fiom 
about  74^  to  SS"" ;  and  during  the  whole  year  the  tern- 
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peratoie  seldom  falls  much  below  70^  or  rises  above  90^ 
At  elevations  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea 
the  thermometer  is  usually  20^  lower  than  the  figures 
above  given,  producing  a  climate  very  agreeable  to  Euro- 
pean constitutions,  and  suitable  to  the  com,  firuits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone,  which  have  long 
been  acclimatised. 

5.  Natural  History  of  Java. 

The  botany  of  Java  is  exceedingly  rich  and  diver- 
sified, and  the  peculiar  Malayan  flora  is  here  developed 
in  its  highest  luxuriance  and  beauty.  The  villages,  and 
even  the  towns,  are  in  great  part  concealed  from  view  by 
the  luxuriant  abundance  and  perpetual  verdure  of  the 
vegetation.  Patches  of  sandy  shore,  or  of  bare  lava- 
coloured  peaks,  are  the  exception.  The  vegetation  varies 
with  the  soil,  whether  composed  of  the  debris  of  volcanic 
matter,  of  calcareous  rocks,  or  of  sandstone ;  but  it  varies 
far  more  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  which 
gives  rise  to  at  least  six  different  botanical  zones,  which 
are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Blecker : — **  On  the  low  coast- 
lands  we  find  superb  palms,  bananas,  aroids,  amaran- 
thace»,  papilionaceous  plants,  and  poisonous  Euphor- 
biaceffi.  Scarcely  do  we  ascend  1000  feet  above  the 
sea  when  our  eyes  are  struck  by  the  quantity  of  ferns, 
which  already  preponderate  over  other  plants,  and  here, 
too,  we  find  magnificent  groves  of  slender  bamboos.  The 
farther  we  ascend,  the  greater  is  the  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  v^etation.  Palms  and  leguminosse  become  rare, 
and  bamboos  less  abundant  In  place  of  these  we  find 
forests  of  fig-trees  with  their  tall  trunks,  spreading 
branches,  and  thick  foliage,  overshadowing  more  lowly 
trees  and  a  variety  of  humble  plants,  and  exhibiting 
a  majesty  which  even  surpasses  in  splendour  the  palms 
of  the  coast     Here,  too,  the  ferns  increase  in  number, 
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and  beaatifol  tree-ferns  abonnd,  often  covering  the  aides 
of  the  vallejB  with  their  aerial  crowns  of  fronds.  Oi^ 
chideoos  plants  now  present  themselves  in  considerable 
nnmbers,  clothing  the  old  trees  with  a  parasitic  v^ta- 
tion«  Higher  still  the  figs  are  minted  with  gigantic 
liquidambars,  with  white  tronks.  To  the  Orchideee  are 
added  the  carious  Nepenthes,  or  pitcher-plants,  while  the 
numerous  ferns  are  accompanied  by  Loranthace«  and  ek- 
gant  Melastomas.  Above  these  comes  the  region  of  oaks 
and  laurels,  and  here  the  MeLastomas  and  oichideous 
plants  become  still  more  abundant,  while  the  v^etation 
receives  a  new  ornament  in  the  elegant  Freycinetias, 
which  are  found  as  pseudo-parasites,  rubiaceons  plants 
being  at  the  same  time  abundant^  growing  by  themselves 
and  flourishing  in  the  shada  There  is  but  one  region 
above  that  of  oaks  and  laurels,  where  rubiacese,  conifeiSi 
heaths,  and  other  plants  familiar  to  countries  beyond  the 
tropics,  present  to  us  the  flora  of  higher  latitudei 
Cryptogamous  plants,  especially,  are  infinitely  multd- 
plied ;  fungi  are  abundant,  and  mosses  cover  the  ground 
and  invest  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  The  ferns 
are  now  smaller  in  size,  but  are  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  and  constitute  an  important  portion  of  the  vt^eta- 
tion." 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  higher  mountains 
of  Java  is  the  appearance  upon  them  of  plants  closely 
allied  to  those  of  northern  Europa  On  the  fine  mountain 
of  Pangerango,  about  50  miles  S.S.K  of  Batavia,  we  meet 
with  eatable  raspberries  at  6000  feet,  cypresses  at  7000, 
while  at  8000  feet  we  come  upon  such  familiar  types  as 
the  honeysuckle,  St  John's  wort»  and  guelder-rose ;  and 
when  we  reach  9000  feet,  we  meet  with  the  imperial 
cowslip,  allied  to  species  inhabiting  Japan  and  the  Hima- 
layas, but  of  a  peculiar  species  {Primula  imperiali$),  found 
nowhere  else  but  upon  this  single  mountain  top.     The 
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foUowig  genera,  charaoteriBtic  of  north  temperate  r^ons, 
were  found  upon  the  summit  by  Mr.  Motley:^ — ^Two 
species  of  violet^  three  of  ranunculus,  eight  or  ten  of 
mbus,  and  q)ecie8  of  primrose,  St  John's  wort^  swertia, 
Uly  of  the  valley^  cranberry,  rhododendron,  gnaphalium, 
polygonum,  foxglove,  hone]r8Uc]de,  plantain,  wormwood, 
oak,  and  yew* 

The  zoology  of  Java  is  equally  interesting.   The  island 
is  very  rich  in  mammalia,  possessing  about  90  distinct 
kinds.     The  majority  of  these  are  identical  with  those  of 
Sumatra  and  Bcnneo ;  but  many  of  the  forms  inhabiting 
those  two  islands  are  wanting,  and  there  are  a  few  peculiar 
to  Java,  or  common  to  it  and  the  continent^  but  wanting  in 
the  oQiet  islands.     Thus,  Java  has  no  tapir,  or  elephant, 
or  Malay'-bear,  or  orang-utan,  while  the  Javan  rhinoceros 
and  hare  are  identical  with  species  found  again  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  countries.      Among  birds  we  meet  with 
similar  but  still  more  remarkable  facts.     No  less  than 
240  spedes  of  land<>birds  are  known  to  inhabit  the  island, 
and  at  least  forty  are  peculiar  to  it     There  are,  however, 
no  less  than  sixteen  genera  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo,  which  are  absent  from  Java,  among  which  are 
such  conspicuous  birds  as  the  Indian  magpies  {De7idr(h 
^nita),  the  green  gaper  (Calyptomena),  the  bearded  roller 
(ilTycMomifl),  the  Aigus  and  fire-back  pheasants,  and  the 
crested  partridges.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  twelve 
Javan  birds  whose  nearest  allies  (sometimes  the  identical 
species)  occur  in  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  or  the  Hima- 
layas, while  they  are  quite  unknown  in  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  the  most  popular  example  of  which  is  the  pea- 
fowl of  Java,  found  also  in  Siam  and  Burmah,  but  not  in 
the  intervening  islands.^ 

^  ?or  the  details  of  these  peculiarities  and  their  probable  oanaes,  see 
The  Oeographieal  DidribuHan  qf  Animals,  by  A.  R.  Wallace,  voL  1 
^849. 
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In  reptiles^  fresh- water  fishes,  and  insects,  Java  is  very 
rich,  the  forms  agreeing  generally  with  those  prevalent  in 
the  other  Malay  islands  and  in  the  Indo-Malay  countries. 
The  insects  are  especially  fine,  and  among  the  beetles  and 
butterflies  are  some  of  magnificent  dimensions  and  gor- 
geous colours ;  but,  as  in  the  birds,  many  of  them  are 
quite  peculiar  to  the  island  and  unlike  those  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  large  animals  of  Java  are 
the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  wild  dog,  the  wild 
ox,  and  two  species  of  wild  swine.  Deer  are  abundant 
and  of  several  species,  but  there  are  no  antelopes  or  goat& 
Squirrels  are  very  plentiful,  and  there  are  fottr  species 
of  monkeys.  A  singular  animal,  somewhat  intermediate 
in  appearance  between  a  polecat  and  a  badger,  is  the 
Mydaus,  remarkable  for  its  distribution  on  the  higher 
mountains  only.  Dr.  Horsfield  states  that  it  is  confined 
exclusively  to  those  mountains  which  have  an  elevatioo 
of  more  than  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  on  these 
it  occurs  with  the  regularity  of  some  plants,  extending 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other  on  the  numerous 
disconnected  mountain  summits.  It  emits  an  ofiensiTe 
stench  like  the  skunk  of  America.  Besides  the  peacock, 
two  species  of  jungle-fowl  inhabit  Java — one  a  very  bean- 
tiful  species  (Oailus  furcattis),  peculiar  to  the  island  and 
those  eastward  of  it  as  far  as  Sumbawa ;  the  other  the 
common  jungle-fowl  of  India  and  the  Malay  countries 
(GcUltis  lankiva),  and  the  original  stock  of  all  our  domestic 
poultry.  There  are  also  several  species  of  partridge  and 
quail,  and  some  very  beautiful  pigeons,  pre-eminent  among 
which  is  the  mountain  &uit-dove  (PtUopm  ra$eieoUu)» 
whose  entire  head  and  neck  are  of  an  intense  rosy-pink, 
contrasting  exquisitely  with  its  otherwise  green  plumaga 
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6.  Inhabitants. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Java  are  all  of  Malay  race, 
but  aie  divided  into  three  nations,  speaking  distinct  but 
aUied  languages.     These  are  the  Sundanese,  of  Western 
Java ;  the  true  Javanese,  of  Central  and  Eastern  Java ; 
and  the  Madurese,  of  the  island  of  Madura  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  larger  island.     Physically,  however,  they 
are  all  nearly  alike,  and  are  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  Malays  of  the  other  great  islands  and  of  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  except  that  they  are  somewhat  taller  and 
better  mada     It  is  therefore  not  necessary  further  to  de- 
scribe them.     As  regards  character,  Mr.  John  Crawfurd, 
who  had  long  and  intimate  experience  of  them,  pronounces 
them  to  be  peaceable,  docile,  sober,  and  industrious,  and 
the  most  truthful  and  straightforward  Asiatic  people  he 
ever  met  with.     He  believes  that  they  have  improved 
under  a  settled  government,  which  has  given  them  peace 
and  security;  for  an  old  writer,  BarbosS)  describes  them,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  being  "  yery 
malicious,  great  deceivers,  seldom  speaking  the  truth,  and 
prepared  to  do  all  manner  of  wickedness ;  ^  and  this  was 
no  doubt  true,  as  the  same  terms  will  apply  to  many  of 
the  Malay  peoples  at  the  present  day  under  the  rule  of 
despotic  native  princes,  who  govern  by  favouritism  and 
intrigue,  spend  their  lives  in  amusements  and  debauchery, 
and  hold  the  property,  the  families,  and  even  the  lives  of 
aU  their  subjects  at  their  disposal 

Java  was  a  populous  and  wealthy  island  long  before 
it  was  known  to  Europeans,  for  the  Portuguese  found 
there  a  comparatively  civilised  people,  carrying  on  a  great 
tnde  with  surrounding  coimtries,  which  they  supplied 
with  rice  and  native  manufactures.  The  Javanese  are 
good  agriculturists,  and  are  especially  skilful  in  irrigation. 
Extensive  valleys  and  mountain  sides  are  terraced  and 
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levelled  in  steps,  and  water  is  carried  from  the  mountain 
streams  so  that  eveiy  plot  can  be  flooded  or  dried  at  plear 
sure.  These  terraced  lands  are  of  very  great  antiquity, 
but  they  are  continually  being  extended*  and  they  enaUe 
the  ground  to  produce  a  constant  succession  of  crops  all 
the  year  round,  and  year  after  year,  without  manure, 
because  the  fertilising  matter  held  in  solution  and  suspen- 
sion by  aU  streams  is  retained  upon  the  land  instead  of 
being  carried  away  to  the  sea  and  wasted.  This  mode  of 
tenadng  the  land  and  compelling  the  streams  to  fertilise 
it  effectually,  is  probably  the  most  perfect  system  of  agri- 
culture conceivable,  and  were  it  applied  in  our  own  oountiy, 
it  would  enable  us  at  once  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
economical  utilisation  of  sewage ;  for  we  should  then  have, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  water  ready  to  carry  and 
dilute,  and  land  ready  levelled  to  receive,  tiie  rich  manures 
that  are  now  recklessly  thrown  into  the  sea,  having  fint 
contaminated  our  streams  and  done  as  much  mischief  as 
possibla 

The  Javanese  are  careful  and  skilful  workmen,  whether 
in  wood  or  iron.  They  buUd  admirable  boats  and  canoes, 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  speed  and  el^ance.  Their 
krisses  or  daggers  are  also  excellent,  the  steel  blades  being 
finely  figured,  and  the  handles  and  sheaths  worked  in  the 
finest  woods  or  in  ivory,  and  ornamented  with  gold  or  jewels. 
They  weave  native  cloths  of  fine  quality,  often  intermixed 
with  gold  thread,  and  of  beautifiilly  bleiided  colours ;  while 
they  dye  cottons  in  elaborate  and  tasteful  patterns  with  a 
few  simple  tints  obtained  from  earths  and  v^etables,  bat 
whose  permanence  and  artistic  merit  put  our  more  gaudy 
but  evanescent  colours  to  shama 

like  all  the  Malay  races,  and  most  uncivilised  peopbi^ 
the  Javanese  are  great  gamblers,  and  are  also  very  fond  of 
cock-fighting.  The  upper  classes,  however,  are  fond  of 
hunting,  and  are  admirable  horsemen.     They  hunt  deer 
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on  hoTsebacky  killing  them  with  a  short  awoid ;  while 
tigers  are  often  snrrotinded  and  killed  with  spear&    They 
have  a  i>ecnliar  kind  of  theatrical  performance,  in  whidi 
the  shadows  of  fiat  wooden  figures  ace  thrown  npon  a 
transparent  screen,  behind  which  the  performer  speaks 
the  several  parts,  altering  his  voice  to  suit  the  different 
characterB,      The  pieces   are   almost   always   historical 
dramas,  taken  from  the  ancient  and  legendary  history 
of  the  island.     They  excel,  too,  in  music,  every  chief  or 
wealthy  noan  having  a  gwntiang^  or  band  of  musicians, 
generally  ten  or  twelve  in  number.    The  instruments  con- 
sist of  gongs  of  various  sizes  for  the  deeper  tones,  and 
strips  of  metal  or  bamboo  for  the  higher  notes,  arranged 
in  frames  so  that  a  set  of  each  can  be  conveniently  struck 
by  the  performer,     A  Bidla^  or  one-stringed  violin,  leads 
the  band,  which  is  in  constant  requisition  at  all  festivals. 
Some  of  the  musical  pieces  performed  are  long  and  ela- 
borate, bnt  all  are  played  by  ear,  the  performers  generally 
practiBing  from  childhood.     On  grand  occasions,  as  at  the 
wedding  of  a  rajah's  daughter,  the  gamdang  will  keep  on 
playing  at  short  intervals  day  and  night  for  several  days 
in  succession. 

T.  Language — Chwrnmmti — Antiquities. 

The  language  spoken  in  the  greater  part  of  Java  is 
very  ancient,  and  is  much  fuller  and  more  elaborate  than 
the  Malay.  It  is  written  in  a  peculiar  character,  very 
different  from  the  Arabic  letters  in  which  the  Malay  lan- 
guage is  written,  and  equally  different  from  the  various 
characters  used  in  India.  There  are  three  dialects  of 
Javanese,  the  vulgar,  the  polite,  and  the  ancient  The 
polite,  or  ceremonial  dialect,  is  very  peculiar.  It  appears 
to  be  a  £Etctitious  language  made  by  changing  all  familiar 
words,  either  by  altering  their  terminations  or  by  adopt* 
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ing  words  from  other  langaf&ge&  This  ceremonial  lan- 
guage is  that  in  which  courtiers  address  those  higher  in 
rank  than  themselves,  while  inferiors  are  always  spoken 
to  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  but  in  writing  the  ceremonial  lan- 
guage is  always  used,  though  addresses  and  proclamations 
are  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  ancient  or  religious  Ian- 
guage  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  popular  one  that 
Sanscrit  does  to  the  modem  languages  of  Hindostan.  In 
Bali  and  Lombok  it  is  still  the  language  of  the  priest- 
hood, but  in  Java  it  is  entirely  a  dead  language,  only 
found  in  ancient  inscriptions  and  manuscripts.  It  is 
known  as  the  Kawi  language.  The  literature  of  Java  is 
abundant,  and  is  wholly  metrical,  and  it  consists  of 
romances  and  histories  founded  on  Hindu  l^ends  and 
ancient  Javanese  story.  The  Sunda  language  is  mder 
and  less  cultivated,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  some  of  the  Malay  tribes  of  Sumatra,  in  parts  of 
which  it  is  also  spoken. 

The  native  government  of  Java  was  a  pure  despotism, 
the  sovereign  being  the  arbitrary  lord  even  of  the  pro- 
perty and  life  of  his  subjects.  Previous  to  1478  tiie 
religion  of  the  island  was  Hindu,  and  there  were  manj 
native  princes ;  but  in  that  year  the  Mahometan  converts, 
who  had  become  numerous,  overthrew  the  chief  Hindu 
principality  of  Majapahit,  and  the  conversion  of  the  whok 
island  followed  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  centuiy. 
The  original  source  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  Java  is  not 
known,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  dates  back 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  or  perhaps  earlier. 
During  this  period  magnificent  palaces,  temples,  sculp- 
tures, and  other  works  of  art,  were  erected,  whose  ruins 
now  astonish  the  traveller  as  he  comes  upon  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest  or  on  the  mountain  side.  The  rains 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Majapahit  cover  miles  of  ground, 
and  consist  of  paved  roads,  walls,  tombs,  baths,  and  gate- 
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wayB,  while  sculptures  of  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  in 
haid  tnu^ytic  rock  are  often  found  in  the  forest,  or 
remain  in  situ  in  the  temples.  Some  of  these  buildings 
were  of  brick,  and  in  their  ruins  show  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion of  workmanship  perhaps  not  equalled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  The  bricks  are  exceedingly  fine- 
grained and  hard,  with  very  flat  surfaces  and  sharp 
angles*  They  are  laid  together  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy without  any  perceptible  mortar  or  cement,  yet  often 
joining  so  dosely  that  a  penknife  cannot  be  inserted 
between  them.  The  surfaces  seem,  in  fact,  to  adhere 
tx^ther  in  some  incomprehensible  manner.  These  brick 
buildings  were  richly  ornamented  with  mouldings^  pro- 
jecting courses,  recessed  panels,  and  bold  cornices,  so  as 
to  produce  a  very  fine  architectural  effect  The  great 
temples  and  religious  buildings,  however,  some  of  which 
remam  in  a  sufficiently  perfect  state  to  give  an  idea  of 
their  size  and  beauty,  were  much  more  remarkable,  and  a 
short  sketch  of  some  of  them  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  collections  of  sacred  build- 
ings ia  at  Brambanam,  near  the  centre  of  Java,  between 
the  native  capitals  of  Djoko-kerta  and  Sura-kerta.  One 
set,  called  Loro-jongran,  consisted  of  twenty  separate 
buildings,  six  lai^e  and  fourteen  small,  the  larger  sup- 
posed to  have  been  90  feet  higL  They  were  all  con- 
structed of  solid  stone,  ever3rwhere  decorated  with  carv- 
mgs  and  bas-reliefis,  and  adorned  with  numbers  of  statues, 
many  of  which  still  remain  entire.  At  Ghandi  Sewa,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  are  many  fine  colossal  figures. 
Captain  Baker,  who  surveyed  these  ruins,  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  ''  such  stupendous  and  finished  specimens 
of  human  labour,  and  of  the  science  and  taste  of  ages 
long  since  forgot,  crowded  together  in  so  small  a  compass 
as  in  this  spot"  They  cover  a  space  of  600  feet  square, 
and  consist  of  an  outer  row  of  eighty-four  small  temples, 
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a  second  row  of  seventjr-Bix,  a  third  of  sixty-four,  a  fooitb 
of  forty-four^  and  the  fifth  forming  an  inner  parallelograiD 
of  twenty-eight — ^in  all  296  small  temples,  disposed  is 
five  regular  parallelograms.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  cnici- 
form  temple  surrounded  by  lofty  flights  of  steps,  richly 
ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  containing  many  apai^ 
ments.  The  tropical  vegetation  has  ruined  most  of  the 
smaller  temples,  but  some  remain  tolerably  perfect,  from 
which  the  effect  of  the  whole  may  be  imagined.  From 
their  great  numbers  they  are  called  by  the  natiyes  the 
"  Thousand  Temples."  About  half  a  mile  off  is  another 
temple,  called  Chandi  EaU  Bening,  72  feet  square  and 
62  feet  high,  in  very  fine  preservation,  and  covered  witb 
sculptures  of  Hindu  mythology  surpassing  any  that  exist 
in  India.  Other  ruins  of  palaces,  halls,  and  temples, 
with  abundance  of  sculptured  deities,  are  found  in  the 
same  neighbourhood* 

The  great  temple  of  Borobodo  is  situated  about  eighty 
miles  westward  of  Brambanam,  in  the  province  of  Keds, 
and  is  in  some  respects  even  more  remarkable.  It  is 
built  upon  a  small  conical  hUl  or  mound,  which  it  com- 
pletely covers,  consisting  of  a  lofty  central  dome  and 
seven  ranges  of  terraced  open  galleries,  regularly  built 
round  the  hiU,  with  numerous  angles,  and  conuuunicatiQg 
by  steps  and  gateways.  The  central  dome  is  50  feet  in 
diameter ;  around  it  a  triple  circle  of  seventy-two  towers, 
and  the  whole  building  is  620  feet  square,  and  about  100 
feet  high.  The  terraced  walls  are  surmounted  by  400 
cross-legged  figures  in  covered  niches,  and  both  sides  of 
all  the  terraced  passages  are  covered  with  bas-relie&, 
crowded  with  figures,  and  elaborately  executed  in  hard 
stone,  the  whole  being  estimated  to  occupy  an  extent  of 
wall  of  nearly  three  miles  in  length.  The  amounted 
labour  and  skill  expended  upon  this  sculptured  hill-templa 
must  have  been  as  great  as  that  required  to  build  the 
Great  Pyramid. 
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About  forty  milee  south-west  of  Samarang,  on  a  moim- 
tain  called  Gunoi^  Prau  (boat-mountain),  ifl  an  extensive 
plateau  covered  with  ruina.  To  reach  these,  four  flints 
of  steps  were  made  up  the  mountain  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, each  flight  consisting  of  more  than  1000  steps. 
Traces  of  nearly  400  temples  have  been  found  here,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  all  decorated  with  rich  and 
delicate  sculptures.  The  whole  country  between  these 
and  Brambaiuan,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  abounds  with 
Toma,  so  that  fine  sculptured  images  may  be  seen  built 
into  the  walls  of  enclosures,  or  lying  neglected  in  ditches. 
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When  all  these  noble  buildings  were  in  their  full  per- 
fection, Java  must  have  presented  a  very  different  appeaa- 
ance  ftom  what  it  does  now,  when  wooden  houses  or  low 
whitewashed  huts  are  alone  to  be  seen  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  interior.  The  Mahometans  destroyed  these 
buildings  as  the  signs  of  paganism ;  and  they  are  now 
looked  upon  hy  the  natives  as  the  work  of  superior  beings 
or  of  demons,  and  all  the  arts  of  architecture  and  of  sculp- 
ture are  totally  lost 
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8.  Dtdch  Conquest  of  Java — Population,  etc 

The  Dutch  made  their  fiist  appearance  in  Java  io 
the  year  1595.  In  1610  they  obtained  pennission  from 
a  native  prince  to  build  a  fort  near  where  Batavia  now 
stands.  This  fort  and  the  settlement  that  grew  around  it 
was  frequently  attacked  by  the  native  princes,  but  always 
unsuccessfully;  but  it  was  not  till  1677  that  any  territor- 
ial acquisition  was  made,  the  principality  of  Jacatra  being 
then  ceded.  From  that  time  up  to  the  year  1830  the 
Dutch  have  been  engaged  in  five  great  wars  lasting  from 
five  to  fifteen  years  each,  but  all  ending  in  important  acqni- 
sitions  of  territory ;  so  that,  although  some  of  the  native 
princes  still  retain  a  nominal  sovereignty,  the  whole  island 
is  really  conquered,  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Holland 

The  rule  of  the  Dutch  in  this  fine  island  is  very  suc- 
cessful   Good  roads  traverse  it  in  every  direction,  life  and 
property  are  as  safe  as  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  as  happy  and  contented  as  any  people  are 
likely  to  be  under  the  rule  of  an  alien  raca     The  system 
by  which  the  people  have  been  made  to  work  at  fixed 
wages,  and  to  sell  certain  products  at  fixed  rates  to  tlie 
Government,  has  enabled  the  Dutch  officials  to  remit  a 
large  annual  revenue  to  Europe ;  but  this  has  been  done 
without  any  serious  oppression  of  the  natives,  who  have 
always  been  accustomed  so  to  work  for  their  native  chiefs, 
or  on  the  lands  of  the  village  community.     One  of  the 
best  tests  of  the  general  well-being  of  a  community  is 
that  of  the  growth  of  the  population ;  for  where  this  is 
steadily  increasing,  where  there  is  no  pauperism,  where 
serious  crime  is  rare,  and  where  famine  and  rebellion  on 
any  important  scale  are  almost  unknown,  the  government 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  suitable  to  the  people  governed. 
This  is  the  case  with  Java.     In  1850  the  population  vas 
about  9^  millions,  in  1865  it  had  increased  to  close  upoD 
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14  millions,  in  1874  it  was  16^  millions,  and  at  the 
end  of  1884  it  was  estimated  at  nearly  21,000,000.  It 
has  therefore  more  than  doubled  in  thirty  years,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  is 
covered  with  lofty  mountains  and  trackless  forests,  it 
supports  a  population  of  greater  density  than  Great 
Britain*  There  are  about  37,000  Europeans  in  Java, 
and  215,000  Chinesa  The  Netherlands  India  army 
consists  of  30,000  men,  of  whom  16,000  are  Europeans. 

9.  Prodiicts  and  Beventie. 

The  chief  productions  of  Java  are  rice,  coffee,  and 
sugar ;  but  it  also  supplies  many  other  valuable  articles, 
as  indigo,   cinnamon,  maize,  cotton,  tobacco,  teak,  and 
recently  quinina     Coffee  and  sugar  have  long  been  the 
objects  of  (rovemment  monopoly,  from  which  a  great 
part  of  the  revenue  has  been  obtained,  but  this  is  soon  to 
be  abolished  and  money  taxes  substituted, — a  doubtful 
benefit  to  the  labourer,  since  it  will  open  the  way  to 
greater  commercial  activity,  which  will  lead  to  the  gradual 
alienation  of  the  land  to  capitalists,  give  an  unnatural 
stimulus  to  the  population,  and  inevitably  introduce  the 
evils  of  feverish  competition,  pauperism,  and  crime,  from 
which  the  country  has  hitherto  been  comparatively  free. 
European  rulers,  imbued  with  ideas  of  freedom  of  labour 
and  of  commerce,  will  not  understand  that  a  child-like 
people  can  only  be  raised  to  independence  and  national 
manhood  by  means  of  a  paternal  government     It  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  if  the  Dutch  (rovemment  freely 
throw  open  Java  to  the  world,  the  result  will  be  that 
many  capitalists  will  make  fortunes,  but  the  native  in- 
babitants  will  not  be  benefited.     The  exports  from  Java 
amount  m  value  to  about  sixteen  millions  sterling  annu- 
ally; and  the  net  surplus  revenue  remitted  to  Holland 
was  formerly  several  millions,  but  has  of  late  been  either 
very  little  or  a  considerable  deficit. 
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10.  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages. 

• 

Batatia,  the  capital  of  Java  and  of  all  the . Dutch  Indian  poflK»- 
8ion3,  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  near  itsirestem 
extremity,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  and  surrounded  by  a  low 
alluvial  plain,  a  situation  which  long  rendered  it  notoriously  un- 
healthy. Drainage  and  good  sanitary  r^ulations  have,  however, 
now  inade  it  as  salubrious  as  most  other  tropical  cities.  It  consbte 
of  two  distinct  towns — Batavia  and  Weltevreden — ^the  latter  being 
a  suburb  about  two  miles  inland,  where  are  the  residences  of  all 
the  Europeans  and  officials,  andall  the  chief  hotels,  clubs,  museum^ 
theatres,  and  other  places  of  amusement  Batavia  itself  is  the  busi- 
ness town,  full  of  warehouses,  shops,  and  public  offices,  and  inhabited 
largely  by ,  seafaring  people,  h^-breeds,  and  Chinese.  The  two 
towns  are  connected  by  a  straight  road  bordered  by  a  canal,  axtd 
with  numerous  houses  and  shops,  and  are,  in  general,  collectLvdj 
known  as  Batavia.  The  European  part  of  the  dty  is  finely  laid  out, 
with  broad  Streets  bordiered  witfai  treei^ ;  and  as  most  of  the  private 
houses  are  low  and  are  s^nounded  by  gardens  full  of  fruit-trees, 
palms,  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  general  effect  is  very  pleasing,  wliile 
numerous  canala  and  streams  help  to  keep  eveiytbing  moist  and 
verdant  '  The  old  town  has  not  much  increased  for  many  yeai& 
but  the  entire  city,  vrith  its  suburbs,- has  a  population  of  neailT 
half  a  million.  .  *     : 

SouBABATAy  near  the  east  end  of  Java  and  opposite  the  island  oi 
Madura,  is  the.  next  town  jof  importance,  having  a  population  of 
about  100,000.  The  harbour  is  the  best  in  Java,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  Qovenun^it  dockyards  and  arsenala  are  situated.  The 
^ver  of  Sburabaya  is  navigable  by  boats  far  into  the  interior,  and 
is  the  means  of  bringing  down  an  enormous  quantity-  of  rice,  sngaTf 
and  other  products.  The  province  of  Sourabaya  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile and  thickly  populated,  having  about  1^  n^illion  inhabitanta 

Samarakg  is  the  third  town  of  Java.  It  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  north  coast,  to  the  west  of  the  peninsula  of  Japan. 
It  is  now  connected  by  a  railway  with  the  native  capitals  of  SniBr 
karta  and  Djokokarta,  thus  affording  a  ready  outlet  for  the  product! 
of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  districts  of  the  interi(ff. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  about  60,000,  and  of  the  provinoe 
about  1,000,000.     Coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are  largely  exported. 

The  preceding  are  the  only  towns  in  Java  which  have  a  large 
proportion  of  European  inhabitants.  Surakabta,  or  Solo,  is  ^ 
largest  native  city,  where  the  Susunan,  or  emperor  of  Java,  still  holdt 
nominal  rule  over  a  province  containing  near  a  million  inhabitsnts, 
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but  nnder  the  Bapervisioii  of  a  Dutch  Besideiit,  with  a  force  of  MO 
soldiers  and  a  fort  The  emperor  keeps  up  a  ceremoaial  state,  and 
is  sanounded  by  an  amount  of  luxury  and  magnificence  not  to  be 
surpassed  hy  any  of  the  native  princes  of  India. 

Djokokabta,  or  Yogyakarta,  is  the  second  native  dty  of  Java, 
the  cspital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  and  ruled  over  in  a 
similar  way  to  Solo  by  a  native  sultan.  This  province  is  situated 
on  the  soilUi  coast  of  Java  adjoining  Surakarta,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  half  a  million. 

About  forty  miles  south  of  Batavia,  and  nearly  a  thouaatf d  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  the  village  of  Buit^nzorgn  where  the  Oovemor- 
general  has  a  fine  palace,  and  many  Europeans  reside  part  of  the 
year.     The   climate  is  delightful  as  a  change  from  Batavia,  the 
mornings  and  evenings  being  delidously  oooL    There  is  here  a 
celebrated  botanical  g^irden,  in  which  all  the  finest  v^table  pro- 
ducts of  the  Malay  islands  are  cultivated,  and  where  avenues  of 
palms,  groves  of  bamboo,  the  spreading  banyans,  and  flowering  spice 
trees,  alike  luxuriate  in  the  open  air.     The  country  around  Buiten- 
sorg  is  undulating  and  picturesque,  and  the  rugged  volcano  of  Salak, 
about  ten  miles  distant,  forms  a  fine  object  in  the  landscape. 

Throughout  Java  there  are  no  isolated  cottages  or  farmhouses, 
but  aU  the  native  population  live  in  villages  of  various  sizes.  Each 
of  these  constitutes  a  village  community  superintended  by  a  head- 
man and  his  deputy  with  a  village  priest,  who  are  elected  by  the 
occupiers  of  the  land.  These  officers  collect  the  taxes,  superintend 
the  police,  and  cany  out  the  orders  of  the  Waidonos,  or  heads  of 
^iistxicts,  as  to  public  works  or  enforced  cultivation. 


11.  Oiymmundcaiians,  Oornmerce,  etc. 

The  highroads  connecting  all  the  chief  towns  of  Java 
with  the  capital  are  excellent,  and  are  supplied  with 
Tegular  posts,  so  that,  by  making  arrangements  before- 
hand, a  traveller  may  have  relays  of  horses  to  carry  him 
day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Many 
railways  have  now  been  made  connecting  the  chief  ports 
with  the  interior.  Those  completed  are  from  Batavia  to 
Bmtenzoig,  and  Bandong  Tjitjalenka;  from  Sidjo-Ardjo 
to  Modjokerta ;  from  Samarang  to  Djokokarta ;  and  from 
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Samarang  to  Passaroean  and  Malang.  Nearly  600  miles 
were  open  in  1886.  Eegular  steamers  connect  Batavia 
with  Europe,  and  with  all  the  chief  ports  of  the 
archipelago. 

The  chief  exports  from  Java  in  1879-80  were  sogar, 
196,000  tons;  coffee,  694,000  tons;  indigo,  378  tons; 
rice,  80,000  tons;  tobacco,  3800  tons;  pepper,  545 
tons;  tea,  about  3500  tons;  dammar,  1560  tons;  and 
hides  about  23,000  tons. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

SUMATRA. 

1.  Position  and  Area. 

Java  is  separated  on  the  west  by  the  Sunda  Strait  from 
the  great  island  of  Smnatia,  stretching,  mainly  in  the 
direction  from  south-east  to  north-west^  for  1000  miles. 
Sumatra  has  an  area  of  some  128>560  geographical  square 
mileSy  and  is>  consequently,  about  half  as  large  again  as 
Great  Britain  and  the  laigest  island  in  the  archipelago 
except  Borneo.  Of  its  entire  extent  about  15,000  square 
miles  are  comprised  in  the  independent  state  of  Achin, 
while  all  the  rest  is  divided  into  the  four  Dutch  resi- 
dencies of  West  Sumatra,  Benkoolen,  Lampongs,  and 
Palembang.  A  large  portion  of  the  interior  still  forms  a 
Urra  ineognita  occupied  by  Batak  tribes,  who  allow  no 
one  to  penetrate  into  their  densely  wooded  highlands. 

2.  Mountain8j  Volcanoes,  Plains. 

The  physical  structure  of  Sumatra  is  a  combination  of 
that  of  Java  with  that  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The 
great  mountain  masses  appear  to  be  of  ancient  crystalline 
rocks,  with  much  granite,  from  amid  which  rise  volcanic 
peaks  and  several  active  volcanoes.  The  central  moun- 
tains of  Sumatra  are  very  broad,  consisting  of  great  pla- 
teaus with  diverging  ranges,  isolated  peaks,  and  deep  and 
winding  valleys.  In  crossing  the  island  anywhere  except 
near  the  extremities,  two  or  three  great  ranges  are  often 
found,  with  wide  table-lands,  plains,  or  valleys,  with  numer* 
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ous  streams,  and  sometimes  mountain  lakes.  The  most 
westerly  range  generally  forms  the  watershed,  which  is 
only  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  coast,  so  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  drainage  finds  its  way  to  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  and  the  Java  Sea.  It  appears  as  if  the  western 
coast,  fully  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
has  not  been  able  to  extend  itself,  from  the  sediment 
having  been  continually  carried  away  into  the  ocean 
depths,  while  on  the  east  the  comparatively  still  and 
shallow  waters  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  have  allowed 
the  sediment  brought  down  from  the  mountains  to 
accumulate  till  it  has  formed  the  great  alluvial  belt 
which  here  extends  along  the  whole  island. 

The  highest  mountain  in  Sumatra  is  believed  to  be 
Lus^,  in  the  territory  of  Achin,  and  in  4"*  20'  N.  latitude, 
its  height  being  about  11,000  feet;  but  there  ace  at 
least  six  more  which  attain  a  height  of  10,000  feet^  and 
some  of  these  may  be  much  higher.  There  are  five  active 
volcanoes,  all  occurring  in  the  central  rogion  within  a 
degree  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  The  loftiest  is  the 
volcano  of  Talang,  on  the  Padang  plateau,  10,250  feet 
high. 

The  plains,  table-lands,  and  valleys  of  the  mountain 
region,  are  often  of  great  extent,  and  differ  very  much  in 
character,  some  being  forest-clad,  others  bare ;  some 
extremely  fertile,  others  sterile.  One  of  the  latter  class 
is  the  plain  of  Pertibi,  situated  in  the  country  of  the 
Bataks,  in  lat  V  20'  K,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains.  Mr.  Wilier,  a  Dutch  writer,  thus  describes 
it : — "  Descending  from  Gunong-Tuah  we  see  unrolled 
before  us  a  plain  without  horizon,  and  without  variety 
except  what  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  rank  and  worthless  lalang  grass  (Andropogon  earioh 
mm).  On  this  plain  not  a  single  living  creature  appears 
to  move ;  a  tree  is  a  rarity,  and  has  an  appearance  of 
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stunted  dwarfishness.     At  the  distance  of  miles  we  may 
desciy,  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  an  im^ignificant  thicket, 
or  a  small  strip  of  brushwood  along  the  banks  of  a  marsh 
or    brook.     A   fell   scorching   wind   blows   for  months 
tc^ether,  and,  from  the  numerous  conflagrations,  spreads 
a  dull  haze,  through  which  the  sunlight  scarcely  forces 
itself— -wavering  and  heavy.     In  a  word,  all  nature  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  to  an  eternal  sleep.     Such  is   the 
appearance  of  Padang-luwas  (spacious  plain),  whose  naked 
and  flat  surface  ofiers  no  other  diversity  than  the  ravines 
and  morasses  with  which  it  is  intersected     The  upper 
soil  is  of  the  most   meagre  smd   unfruitful   kind,  and 
is  seldom  more  than. six  inches  in  depth.     Beneath  we 
come  to  layers  of  white  clay,  limestone,  and  sandstone. 
The   cliinate  is  extremely  rougL      Frequently,  in  the 
afternoon,  we  have  a  temperature  of  from  92**  to  97* 
Fahr.,  and  in  the-  night  of  from  63*  to  66^     Ihe  heat  is 
accompanied  by  great  dryne^.     A  violent  storm,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  day  after  day,  bellows  from  the 
west  over  Padang-luwas.     like  the  mistral,  this  wind 
has  a  strong  desiccating   power,  cracking   the   ground, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  removing  all  traces  of  mud  and  rain." 
The  heighbouiing  district  of  Mandeling,  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  watershed,  offers  a  totally  different  aspect, 
and   is    thus   described   by   the   same   writer: — "The 
appearance  of  Mandeling  is  as  varied  and  luxuriant  as 
that  of  Pertibi  is  monotonous  and  arid.     To  the  south 
are  high  and  naked  mountains,  ovet  which  the  lalang 
grass  again  spreads  its  monotonous  mantle.    Here  hamlets 
and  cultivated  tracts  appear  to  be  stuck  on  frightful 
steeps,  where  unfruitfolness  and  poverty  have  established 
their  hungiy  seat.     The  northern  Ankola  valley  also  pre- 
sents some  dry  and  desert  places  like  those  of  Padang- 
luwas.    But  for  the  rest,  the  district  consists  of  one  chain 
of  beautiful  valleys  hemming  the  banks  of  the  Batang* 
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gadis  (viigin  river),  which  nins  between  the  central 
moontains  of  Sumatra.  These  valleys,  like  the  river 
itself,  become  wider  and  wider  as  we  proceed  to  the 
north  and  west.  The  high  chains  of  monntains  are 
covered  to  their  summits  with  stately  woods,  which  afford 
abundance  of  good  timber  and  other  valuable  products. 
On  the  lower  mountains,  too,  are  woods  here  and  there, 
and  these  are  commonly  adorned  with  the  wine-yielding 
Areng  palm  {Sagtiems  iMocharifertui),  Here  we  see  well- 
watered  rice  fields,  which,  in  small  valleys  like  amphi- 
theatres, dimb  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  acclivities, 
and,  in  the  distance,  extend  to  an  invisible  boundary. 
Nowhere  does  the  landscape  weaiy.  The  eye  rests  con- 
stantly on  ornamental  groups  of  bamboos  and  various 
trees,  or  on  the  small  clumps  of  fruit-trees  in  which  the 
villages  lie  concealed,  their  position  being  especially 
marked  by  the  abundance  of  cocoa  and  areca  palms. 
Towards  evening  we  observe  near  the  villages  numerous 
herds  of  buffaloes,  oxen,  and  goats ;  while  men,  well  fed 
and  well  clothed,  and  what  is  more,  a  superabundance  of 
children,  prove  that  in  this  favoured  region  the  greatest 
prosperity  has  reigned  for  some  years.** 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  the  great  alluvial 
plain,  generally  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  600  miles  in  length,  and  from  60  to  110  miles  in 
breadth,  giving  an  area  of  42,000  square  miles,  equal  to 
more  than  half  that  of  Great  Britain.  This,  with  the 
rare  exception  of  a  few  patches  on  the  river  banks,  and 
usually  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tide,  is  covered  with  a 
stupendous  forest,  coeval  probably  with  the  formation  and 
elevation  of  the  land  itself.  Much  of  this  vast  territoiy 
is  of  ample  fertility,  and  suited  to  the  growth  of  most 
of  the  products  of  tropical  countries ;  but  much  of  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  rude  tribes,  quite  unable  effectually  to  culti- 
vate it 
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3.  LaJces  and  Rivers, 


SomatTa  dififers   from  most  of  the  other  Malayan 
islands  in  possessing  several  fine  mountain  lakes.     The 
laigest   is   lake  Singkara,  on   the  Padang  plateau,  the 
source    of   the   great  river  Indrajiri,  and   is   20  miles 
long  with  a  width  of  from   12  to  15  miles.     To  the 
north-west,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Singalang,  is  another, 
somewhat  smaller,  called  Danau  Sapuloh  Kotah,  or ''  Lake 
of  the  Ten  Forts.**     Farther  south  are  two  others,  in  the 
province  of  Korincha,  in  about  2""  S.  lat.     The  laigest  of 
these  was  visited  by  an  English  botanist,  Mr.  Charles 
Campbell,  in  1800.     It  is  about  7  miles  wide,  and  12 
or  1 5  miles  long,  receiving  a  river  from  the  smaller  lake, 
and  one  or  two  other  streams,  but  apparently  having  no 
outlet,  although  close  to  the  sources  of  the  Jambi  river. 
The  country  around  is  well  cultivated,  and  it  is  so  ele- 
vated that  the  cocoa  palm  will  not  grow.     Much  farther 
south,  in    lat.   5^  is  Lake  Banu,  about  16  miles  long 
and  8  wide,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains.    It  appears  to  be  one  of  die  farthest  sources  of  the 
Palembang  river,  and  to  be  little  more  than  ten  miles 
from  the  west  coast     Two  or  three  other  mountain  lakes 
occur  in  the  Batak  country,  but  little  is  known  of  them, 
and  there  are  probably  others  in  Achin.     Of  lowland 
lakes  and  swamps  there  are  many  on  the  courses  of  the 
great  rivers. 

The  finest  rivers  of  Sumatra  are  those  of  Siak  and 
Palembang.  The  former  rises  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Padang  plateau,  and  enters  the  sea  behind  the  island 
of  Bankalis,  nearly  opposite  Malacca.  The  mouth  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  closed  by  a  sandbank  all 
except  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  large  vessels  can 
safely  enter  and  ascend  the  river  for  eighty  miles,  while  it 
is  navigable  for  boats  for  seventy  nules  farther.    The  Musi, 
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or  river  of  Falembang,  receives  the  drainage  fix)]n  220 
miles  of  the  great  mountain  ranges,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  flows  through  a  perfectly  flat  alluvial 
plain,  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  becomes  a  series  of 
enormous  lakes.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  fifty 
miles  to  the  town  of  Falembang,  and  1^  boats  up  its 
numerous  branches  for  considerable  distances.  On  the 
north  coast  are  nimierous  rivers,  but  the  first  of  import- 
ance are  the  Bila  and  Panei,  which  have  a  common 
estuaiy  in  2^  35'  K  lat.  Farther  south  is  the  Bokan, 
whose  source  is  near  that  of  the  Siak.  Between  the  Siak 
and  the  Musi  are  the  £ampar,  the  Indragiri,  and  the 
Jambi,  all  leurge  rivers  flowing  through  the  alluvial  plain, 
and  bringing  down  great  quantities  of  water  from  the 
central  mountains,  but  none  of  them  navigable  except  for 
boats.  The  only  river  of  importance  on  the  south  coast 
is  the  Singkel,  whose  mouth  is  2^  10'  N.  lat,  and  which 
is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  by  small  vessela 

4.  Natural  History, 

Sumatra  is  probably  rich  in  minerals,  as  coal,  naphtha, 
sulphur,  iron,  and  gold  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as 
indications  of  copper.  The  iron  ore  is  of  fine  qualil^i 
and  the  native  iron  and  steel  manufactured  in  Menang- 
kabo  have  been  celebrated  from  time  immemorial  Tin 
also  exists,  and  is  worked  in  £ampar,  nearly  opposite 
Malacca. 

The  flora  of  Sumatra  is  no  doubt  veiy  rich,  but  is  still 
comparatively  Uttle  known.  The  celebrated  Bafflesia,  the 
largest  flower  in  the  world,  is  still  almost  peculiar  to  it 
Its  productions  generally  resemble  those  of  Borneo, 
abounding,  like  that  island,  in  sago  and  camphor,  while  it 
also  produces  benzoin  and  dragon's  blood,  dammar  and 
gutta-percha,  with  great  abundance  of  bamboos  and  rattans 
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The    zoology  is  better  known;  and  this  also  offers 

great  similarities  to  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Borneo, 

while   differing  much  from  that  of  Java.     All  the  great 

TnamTnalian  forms  of  the  continent  are  found  here,  such  as 

the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  tiger ;  and  it  has  also 

the  siamang,  a  large  ape  found  elsewhere  only  in  the  Malay 

peninsula,   and  the  orang-utan,  found  also  in  Borneo. 

TMs  latter  appears  to  be  rare,  and  to  be  found  only  in 

the  eastern  forest-pkins  opposite  Malacca,  as  it  is  quite 

unknown  in  the  Palembang  district.     Sumatra   is  rich 

in  the  monkey  tribe,  and  has  probably  as  merny  species 

as  Borneo.    It  may  have  even  more  species  of  mammalia 

than  the  larger  i^and,  the  numbers  recorded  being  about 

equal,  while  Sumatra  is  certainly  less  explored.     In  birds 

also  it  is  veiy  rich,  possessing  representatives  of  all  the 

beautiful  and  remarkable  forms  of  Malacca  and  Borneo, 

with  some  few  peculiar  to  itself. 

5.  JRaces  of  Mankind. 

The  aboriginal  man  of  Sumatra  belongs  everywhere 

to  the  great  Malayan  race,  although  the  different  tribes 

vary  much  in  language,  customs,  and  social  condition. 

No  dark  and  wooUy-haired  race,  such  as  exists  in  the  Malay 

peninsula  and  the  Philippines,  has  ever  yet  been  found 

in  Sumatra.     Eleven  different  nations,  speaking  as  many 

distinct  languages,  inhabit  the  main  island,  while  four 

others  are  found  in  the  adjacent  small  islands.     Most  of 

these  are  comparatively  civilised,  building  good  houses, 

practising  elaborate  agriculture,  weaving  cloth,  and  having 

written  languages  ;  while  others  are  almost  pure  savages, 

with  the  same  d^ree  of  civilisation  as  the  Dyaks  of 

Borneo  or  the  Jakuns  of  the  Malay  peninsula.     The  most 

important  and  the  most  highly  civilised  are  the  Malajrs 

proper,  who  inhabit  the  mountain  district  of  Menangkabo 
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to  the  north  of  Fadaog.  Tbey  aie  supposed  to  be  the 
renmant  of  the  original  conquerors  of  the  island,  but  verj 
little  is  really  knovn  about  them.  The  district  tiiey  in- 
habit is  highly  cultirated  and  veil  irrigated.  Sir  Stamford 
BafSea,  who  visited  it,  says :  "  As  for  as  the  eye  could 
reach  was  one  continued  scene  of  cuMvation,  interspersed 
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with  innumerable  towns  and  Tillies,  shaded  by  palms 
and  fruit-trees.  I  may  safely  say  th^  the  view  equalled 
anything  I  ever  saw  in  Java.  The  scenery  is  more 
majestic  and  grand,  the  population  equally  dense,  the 
cultivation  equally  rich.  These  people  are  more  atria 
Mahometans  than  is  usual  among  Malays,  and  they  speak 
the  pure  Malayan  tongue  as  ui  the  Malay  peoinsnk 
Their  numbers  are  believed  to  be  about  a  million." 

Next  in  importance  and  civilisation  is  the  independent 
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sultanate  of  Achin,  which  occupies  the  northern  extremity 
of  Sumatra,  and  is  about  the  size  of  Bavaria.     At  its 
northenunost  point  lies  its  capital,  Achin,  a  sort  of  Asiatic 
Venice,  where  all  the  houses  stand  on  piles  sunk  into  the 
bed  of  a  river  flowing  between  muddy  banks  across  the 
plain.     The  natives  seem  to  be  Malays  of  the  oldest  type, 
the  andent  language  of  the  people  being  still  preserved  in 
almost   perfect   purity.      But   whereas    amongst    other 
Malays  are  often  to  be  seen  comely  and  even  handsome 
features,  the  Achinese,  with  their  more  southerly  neigh- 
bours the  Bataks,  are  about  the  most  repulsive  race  it  is 
possible   to  imagina      The  Achinese  are    Mahometans, 
at  least  nominally,  though  they  have  never  distinguished 
themselves    by   their  persecution   of  other  religionists. 
This  tolerant  spirit  is  illustrated  by  the  saying  current 
amongst  their  neighbours  that ''  An  Achinese  will  curse  a 
Christian,  and  then  invite  him  to  bread  and  salt"     like 
most  other  orientals,  they  cheat  whenever  they  can  in  all 
their  dealings.     They  are  unusually  backward  in  all  the 
handicrafts,  except  the  weaving  of  a  peculiarly  delicate 
silken  fabric,  and  in  gold  and  silver  fihgree  work  of  a 
very  remarkable  kind. 

The  monarchy  is  hereditary  and  absolute,  though 
above,  by  the  side  of,  and  under  the  king  are  many  civil 
and  religious  functionaries,  often  bearing  wonderful  titles. 
The  chief  occupations  of  the  Achinese  are  fighting,  drink- 
ing, betting,  and  opium-smoking,  interrupted  now  and 
then  by  the  time  needed  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
pepper,  camphor,  and  areca-nut  plants,  wherewith  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  indulging  his  favourite  tastes.  These 
plants,  which  here  thrive  excellently,  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  Asiatic  trada  The  civets  also  yield  a 
valuable  commodity ;  hence  their  breeding  forms  a  special 
branch  of  industry. 

Achin  formerly  exercised  a  sort  of  sway  over  the  Sunda 

z 
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Islands,  of  which  it  was  the  most  fonmdable  pirate  state, 
for  in  those  days  nearly  all  the  Sumatra  tribes  scorned 
the  seas,  and  the  Malays  even  how  r^aid  the  coisaii^s 
life  as  a  highly  honourable  career.  The  Adunese  more 
especially  have  cultivated  this  avocation,  whereby  they 
have  brought  about  their  recent  troubles  with  the  Dut<^ 
Every  Achinese  is  a  soldier,  and  every  village  has  its 
little  army,  which  is  bound  to  present  itself  equipped  for 
service  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Their  arms  consist  of 
hehnets,  breastplates,  sword,  bow «- and  -  arrow,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  modem  rifles. 

Next  in  importance  to  Achin  and  Menangkabo  is 
the  territory  of  Palembang  in  the  south-east,  whose 
people  are  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  Malays  and 
Javanese,  and  who  speak  a  mixed  patois.  They  have 
also  mingiled  with  two  aboriginal  tribes  called  Eruming 
and  Kubu,  the  latter  inhabiting  the  country  northward 
towards  the  Sambi  river,  and  being  almost  savage&  The 
people  of  Palembang  still  use  the  Javanese  language  in 
their  courts,  and  write  it  in  the  peculiar  character  of 
Java.  The  Sarawi  are  a  people  inland  from  Palembang, 
who  have  a  peculiar  language  and  written  character. 
Btoher  west  and  extending  to  the  cdast  at  Benkoolen,  are 
the  Bejangs,  having  also  a  peculiar  language  and  written 
character,  the  latter  being  the  same  as  that  used  by  the 
Sarawi  The  Bejangs  are  one  of  the  most  civilised  naticos 
of  Sumatra,  and  it  is  here  that  the  chief  seat  of  the 
English  occupation  was  established  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
wealthy  colony  by  the  forced  culture  and  monopoly  of 
black  pepper  was  continued  for  140  years.  It  was  from 
these  people  that  Mr.  Maisden,  in  his  History  of  Sumatra^ 
drew  the  following  general  character  of  the  natives : — ^  The 
Sumatran  of  the  interior,  though  partaking  in  some  d^iee 
of  the  Malayan  vices,  possesses  many  virtues ;  but  they 
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are  more  of  the  negative  than  the  positiye  kind.  He 
is  Hiild,  peaceable,  and  forbearing,  unless  his  anger  be 
loosed  by  violent  provocation,  when  he  is  implacable  in 
his  resentments.  He  is  temperate  and  sober,  being  equally 
abstemious  in  meat  and  drink.  The  diet  of  the  natives 
is  mostly  v^tabla  Water  is  their  only  beverage,  and 
although  they  kill  a  fowl  or  a  goat  for  a  stranger,  they 
are  rarely  guilty  of  that  extravagance  for  themselves ;  not 
even  at  their  festivals,  where  there  is  plenty  of  meat,  do 
they  eat  much  of  anything  but  rice.  Their  hospitality 
is  extreme^  and  bounded  by  their  ability  alone.  Their 
manners  are  simple ;  they  are  generally,  except  among 
the  chiefs,  devoid  of  the  Malay  cunning  and  chicane,  yet 
endued  with  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  on  many 
occasions  discovering  a  considerable  d^ree  of  penetration 
and  sagacity.  They  are  modest,  particularly  guarded  in 
their  expressions,  courteous  in  their  behaviour,  grave  in 
their  deportment,  being  seldom  or  never  excited  to  laughter, 
and  patient  to  a  great  d^ree.  On  the  other  hand  they 
are  litigious,  indolent,  addicted  to  gaming,  dishonest  in 
their  dealings  with  strangers,  which  they  esteem  no  moral 
defect,  suspicious,  regardless  of  truth,  mean  in  their  trans- 
actions, and  servile.  Although  cleanly  in  their  persons, 
they  are  dirty  in  their  apparel,  which  they  never  wash 
They  are  careless  and  improvident  of  the  future,  because 
their  wants  are  few ;  for  though  poor  they  are  not  needy, 
nature  supplying  with  extraordinary  facility  whatever  she 
has  made  necessary  for  their  existence.'' 

The  Lampungs  occupy  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
island  opposite  Java,  where  there  are  mountains  rising  to 
a  height  of  7600  feet  They  have  a  peculiar  language, 
written  in  a  peculiar  character ;  and  it  appears  to  be  an 
original  tongue  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  Malay 
and  Javanese.  The  Lampungs  are  rather  a  rude  people, 
with  an  imperfect  agriculture,  and  their  country  is  thinly 
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populated.  Last  among  thesemi-civilised  nationsof  Smnatra 
are  the  Bataks,  who  occupy  the  country  between  Menang- 
kabo  and  Achin,     The  Bataks  have  gained  a  bad  repu- 
tation for  the  practice  of  cannibalism ;  but  they  are,  never- 
theless, a  people  with  many  good  qualities.     The  Dutch 
describe  those  tribes  which  are  subject  to  them  as  being  a 
patient,  truthful,  and  industrious  peopla     They  mlde^ 
stand  the  smelting  and  forging  of  iron  ;  the  cultiyatian  of 
rice  by  irrigation ;  the  culture,  weaving,  and  dyeing  of 
cotton  ;  and  they  have  domesticated  the  buffalo,  ox,  horse, 
and  hog.     But  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  they  have 
invented  a  perfectly  indigenous  alphabet,  and  posseos  a  rude 
literature  written  on  palm-leaves  and  strips  of  bamboo. 
With  all  these  characteristics  of  a  somewhat  advanced 
civilisation,  they  are  yet  pagans  and  cannibals.     They  are 
the  only  lettered  people  in  the  entire  archipelago  who  have 
sturdily  rejected  the  Mahometan  religion,  whose  converts 
surround  them  on  all  sides.     Yet  they  have  no  established 
taith.  of  their  own,  but  a  general  belief  in  evil  spirits, 
omens,  and  the  supernatural  powers  of  their  gurus  or 
priests.     Their  cannibalism  is  undoubted,  but  it  appears 
to   be   practised   rather  from  enmity   or   revenge  than 
from  any  desire  for  human  flesh  as  an  article  of  food. 
Their  victims  were  either  criminals,  prisoners  of  war,  or 
occasionally  slaves ;  and  the  established  punishment  for 
certain  crimes,  such  as  adultery,  midnight  robbeiy,  and 
being  taken  prisoner  in  war,  was  to  be  cut  to  pieces  and 
eaten   alive.     The   Dutch   have  found  no  difficulty  in 
abolishing  these  practices  wherever  they  have  sway,  and 
when  this  is  done  the  people  are  found  to  be  no  wUt 
worse  than  their  neighbours,  among  whom  such  practices 
aever  existed.      They  are  believed  to  number  between 
300,000  and  400,000. 
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6.  Islands  Idonging  to  Sumatra. 

On  the  south-west  coast  of  Sumatra,  at  an  average 
distance  of  70  miles,  is  a  chain  of  islands  of  considerable 
size.  The  largest  and  most  important  is  Nias  in  lat 
l""  N.  Its  length  is  about  80  English  miles, by  20  wide, 
with  a  varied  surface  of  hill  and  vaUey  rising  to  a  height 
of  800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  consists  of  sedimentary 
rocks,  with  no  volcanic  formations,  but  is  subject  to 
violent  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  of  Nias  and  of  the 
adjacent  Batu  islands  are  a  tribe  of  Malays,  said  to  be 
somewhat  fairer  than  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  and  having 
a  peculiar  languaga  They  are  a  simple,  mild,  and 
primitive  agricultural  people,  practising  irrigation,  and 
cultivating  rice,  cotton,  and  other  valuable  products.  They 
possess  the  ox,  buffalo,  hog,  dog,  and  poultry,  and  their 
villages  in  the  interior  are  surrounded  with  earthen  walls 
and  thick  hedges,  so  that  they  are  little  inferior  to  the  more 
advanced  Malay  tribes.  A  number  of  Malays  are  settled 
on  the  coast,  yet  the  people  of  Nias  have  never  become 
Mahometans,  but  retain  their  own  rude  beUef  in  good  and 
evil  spirits. 

Farther  north  is  Pulo  Babi  (Hog  Island),  about  half 
the  size  of  Nias,  and  inhabited  by  a  less  civilised  race 
who  speak  another  peculiar  language,  but  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  Mahometan  religion.  It  produces  cocoar 
nuts  and  buffaloes. 

South  of  the  Batu  islands  are  the  Sibiru,  Pora,  and 
Pagi  islands.  Sibiru  is  nearly  as  large  as  Mas,  and  has 
an  active  volcano.  The  other  three  are  each  about  half 
the  size  of  Nias.  They  are  high  and  covered  with  forests, 
and  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  uncivilised  Malays,  who 
wear  bark  and  leaf  clothing,  tattoo  their  bodies,  and  use 
the  bow-and-arrow  as  their  chief  weapon.  They  live  on 
sago   and  cocoa-nuts,  and  exchange  the  latter  for  iron 
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implements  and  weapons.  Their  domestacated  animals 
are  the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  common  fowL  This  (diain 
of  islands  is  destitute  of  the  larger  animaln  of  Sumatra, 
such  as  the  tiger,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros ;  but  pos- 
sesses deer,  hogs,  monkeys,  and  squirrels. 

On  the  north  coast  are  a  series  of  low,  flat  islandB 
separated  from  the  coast  bj  narrow  straits,  and  inhabited 
by  a  few  fishermen  and  sago  cutters.  We  then  come  to 
a  series  of  rugged  and  well-wooded  islands  commencing 
south  of  Singapore,  and  forming  an  extension  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Of  the  group  which  forms  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore  the  largest  is  Bintang, 
having  an  area  of  336  geographical  square  miles,  and 
mountains  rising  to  nearly  1400  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
land  is  not  good  agriculturally,  but  is  well  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  black  pepper  and  gambir,  which  are  largely 
grown  and  manufactured  by  the  Chinese.  Fire-wood  and 
timber  are  also  exported  to  Singapore.  The  Dutch,  who 
exercise  sovereignty  over  all  these  islands,  have  their 
chief  town  at  Bhio  or  Biow,  a  small  islet  almost  joined 
to  the  south  of  Bintang,  and  having  a  well-shelteied 
harbour.  A  little  south  is  another  group,  of  which 
lingga  is  the  largest,  with  a  mountain  3766  feet  high. 
Both  these  groups  of  islands  consist  of  granite  and  sand- 
stone, vrith  the  ferruginous  clay  formation  called  *'  late- 
rite."  They  are  all  covered  with  dense  and  lofty  forests 
of  fine  timber,  among  which  are  the  trees  yielding  dammar, 
india-rubber,  and  gutta-percha.  Honey  and  bees-wax  are 
abundant,  while  the  chief  cultivated  products  are  cocoa- 
nuts  and  some  other  fruits,  black  pepper,  and  gambir. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Malays,  who  live  by  fishing 
or  by  collecting  the  products  of  tJie  forests,  and  Chinese, 
who  are  wood-cutters  and  cultivators  of  the  soiL 

The  most  considerable  Sumatran  island  is  Banca,  so 
long   celebrated  for  its  large  production  of  tin.     It  is 
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sitaated  oppofflte  the  eastern  coast  of  Palembang,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
wida  The  island  ia  130  miles  long,  with  a  width  vary- 
ing  from  20  to  30.  Its  snifaoe  is  ragged  and  irr^ular, 
but  with  no  important  monntaioSi  the  greatest  elevation 
being  apparently  abont  2000  or  3000  feet  It  is  full  of 
small  valleys  and  swamps,  and  everywhere  covered  with 
forests.  The  geological  formation  is  granite,  sandstone, 
and  lateiite,  with  extensive  alluvial  deposits  in  which  are 
found  the  tin  and  gold  which  form  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  island.  Hie  inhabitants  are  a  rude  class  of  Malays 
speaking  the  ordinary  Malay  language.  They  cultivate 
a  Uttle  rice  and  make  native  iron,  but  live  chiefly  by 
fishing.  The  chief  population  of  Banca  now  consLsts  of 
oolonists,  Malays,  Javanese,  and  Chinese — ^the  latter  en- 
gaged in  digging,  washing,  and  smelting  the  alluvial  tin 
ore.  The  tin  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
who  advance  money  to  the  Chinese  miners,  and  pay  a 
fixed  rate  for  the  produce.  The  net  profits  to  the  govern- 
ment, after  deducting  all  expenses  of  the  establidmient 
kept  up  at  the  island,  freight,  etc.,  is  said  to  average  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  The  population  of  the 
island  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bickmore  to  have  been,  in  1865, 
64,339,  of  which  17,097  were  Chinese,  and  only  116 
Europeans. 

The  zoology  of  Banca  ofTers  some  interesting  peculi- 
arities. Although  so  near  to  Sumatra,  all  the  larger 
camivora  are  absent,  except  the  Malay  bear,  while  it  has 
neitiier  the  elephant^  rhinoceros,  nor  tapir.  It  possesses, 
however,  deer,  chevrotaius  or  mouse-deer,  wild  hogs, 
squirrels,  and  civets.  More  remarkable  is  the  occurrence 
of  numerous  peculiar  species  of  birds  and  a  squirrel,  which 
differ  from  those  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  sometimes  more 
than  the  species  ol  those  large  islands  do  from  each  other. 
The  explanation  of  this  problem  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
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the  fact  that  the  coast  of  Sumatra  opposite  Banca  is  of 
recent  alluvial  formation,  so  that  formerly  a  very  wide 
strait  separated  them.  But  the  similarity  of  stnictore 
and  linear  arrangement  renders  it  probable  that  Banca 
was  once  a  southern  extension  of  the  Malay  Peninsula^ 
from  which  it  has  been  isolated  by  subsidence  of  the 
intervening  land.  The  animals  now  inhabiting  it  may 
therefore  be  the  unmodified  descendants  of  ancient 
Malayan  species,  which  in  the  larger  islands  have  under- 
gone progressive  changes. 

To  the  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Banca  is  the 
considerable  island  of  Biliton,  of  an  irr^ular  sub-quad- 
rangular form,  and  about  40  miles  acros&  In  the  strait 
which  separates  them  (about  60  miles  wide)  there  are 
several  intervening  islands.  Biliton  very  much  resembles 
Banca  in  its  formation,  appearance,  and  inhabitants.  It 
also  produces  iron  and  tin,  the  latter  metal  being  worked 
by  a  Dutch  company.  The  great  tin  formation  which 
commences  in  Tenasserim,  and  extends  through  the  Malay 
Peninsula  to  Banca,  here  comes  to  an  end* 

7.  7^  Dutch  Possesdcms,  and  the  Chief  Towns. 

The  Dutch  are  now  masters  of  a  large  portion  of 
Sumatra  with  its  islands,  including  the  whole  southern 
extremity  as  far  as  the  Jambi  valley,  and  a  broad  tract 
along  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Sinkel,  in  about  2^  N.  lati- 
tuda  On  the  north  are  a  series  of  native  Malay  states 
— Jambi,  Indragiri,  Kampur,  Siak,  Asahan,  Batu-Bara, 
Serdung,  DeU,  Lankat,  and  Biah — over  which  the  Dutch 
claim  supremacy,  but  which  are  practically  independent 
The  total  population  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Sumatn 
was  estimated  in  1868  at  about  two  millions,  besides 
2000  Europeans.  The  chief  towns  and  ports  are  Palem- 
bang,  Benkoolen,  and  Padang. 
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The  portion  of  Sumatia  ruled  over  by  tlie  Dutch  is 
under  a  Lieutenant-Govenior,  who  resides  at  Padang ;  and 
is  divided   into  six  provinces,  each  admimstered  by  a 
Besident.       These  are — 1.  Padang,  on   the  west  coast, 
eztending   from  near  the   equator  to  about  3**  S.,  and 
varying  in  width  from  15  to  50  miles.     2.  The  "Pa- 
dangse    Bovenlanden,"    or    Padang    Plateau,   an   inland 
monntainons  tract  about  160  miles  long  and  35  miles 
wide.      3.   Tapanuly,  extending  along   the  coast  north- 
wards to  the  Singkel  river,  and  including  the  conquered 
portion  of  the  Batak  country.     4.  Benkoolen,  extending 
south  in  a  narrow  strip  to  the  south-eastern  point  of  the 
island,  a  length  of  350  miles,  and  varying  from  5  to  38 
miles  in  width.     5.  The  Lampongs,  occupying  the  south- 
em  end  of  Sumatra,  and  forming  an  irregular  triangle, 
each  side  being  about  120  miles  long.     6.  Palembang, 
occupying  a  large  portion  of  southern  Sumatra,  of  a  rudely 
quadrangular  shape,  and  about  200  miles  in  length  and 
width. 

Padano  IB  the  most  important  town  in  Smuatra,  and  the  lesi- 

denoe  of  the  Lieutenant-€k)yemor  of  the  whole  western  coast.     It 

is  said  to  have  12,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 

trade,  there  being  several  European  merchants,  with  many  Arabs 

and  Chinese,  and  their  mixed  descendants.     The  streets  are  shaded 

with  trees,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  and  beautiful 

expanse  of  grass,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  Qovemor^s  house,  and 

on  the  other  a  large  and  handsome  club-house,  with  a  church  and 

some  good  private  houses.     The  surrounding  country  is  flat,  with 

extensive  rice-fields,  and  there  are  good  roads  shaded  with  avenues 

of  trees  leading  inland.     On  ascending  the  hills  about  ten  miles 

from  the  coast,  we  reach  the  Padang  Plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  from 

2000  to  3000  feet,  where  is  a  climate  well  suited  to  the  cultivation 

of  coffee,  which  now  forms  the  chief  article  of  export  from  Padang, 

the  quantity  amounting  to  about  10,000  tons  annually. 

Palsmbano  is  a  large  native  town  built  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  Musi,  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  Large  vessels  can  come 
up  to  it,  and  it  is  therefore  the  outlet  for  a  great  amount  of  native 
produce.     Part  of  the  native  town  floats  on  the  river,  supported  on 
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huge  rafts  of  iMunboo,  and  rising  and  £dling  from  ten  to 
feet  with  every  tide.  Besides  a  large  native  population,  the  town 
contains  many  Javanese,  Malays,  and  Chinese.  Among  the  latter 
are  makers  of  the  painted  and  lackered  wooden  boxes  used  for 
keeping  the  ingredients  of  the  £Bivoiirite  Malay  stimulant,  plnang  or 
areca  nuts,  sirih  or  leaves  of  betel  pepper,  gambir,  and  lime.  Tlieie 
are  no  European  residents  besides  the  Dutch  officials  and  soldisra. 

Benkoolbn,  situated  on  the  south-west  coast  in  about  4*  soath 
latitude,  was  long  an  English  settlement,  but  was  ceded  to  the 
Dutch  in  18S5  in  exchange  for  Malacca.  It  is  a  small  town,  and 
not  of  much  importance,  the  roadstead  being  much  ezpoaed,  and  the 
adjacent  temtoiy  not  very  productive. 
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OHAPTEB  XVIIL 
BOBNiea 

1.  Dimensions,  Form,  and  Outline. 

Vs  we  consider  Australia  to  be  more  properly  a  continent, 
Borneo  is  undoubtedly  the  second  island  in  the  world, 
there  being  no  other  island  but  New  Gidnea,  which  even 
approaches  it  in  magnitude.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
850  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  600.  Its 
compact  mass  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  lying  in  a  north* 
east  and  south-west  direction.  It  has  a  coast -line  of 
about  3000  miles  without  measuring  the  smaller  bays  and 
inlets,  and  its  area  is  about  280,000  statute  square  miles, 
being  nearly  three  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  Great 
Britain,  and  considerably  laiger  than  the  entire  Austrian 
Empire. 

The  coast  of  Borneo  is  very  little  indented  with  bays, 
and  nowhere  by  deep  inlets,  and  it  has  few  good  navi- 
gable rivers.     The  few  bays  it  possesses  are  towards  the 
north-eastern  extremity,  where  the  coast  is  somewhat 
higher  and  more  abrupt     As  a  rale,  Borneo  is  through- 
out bordered  by  a  considerable  width  of  swamps  and 
lowlands,  except  at  a  few  points  where  there  are  high 
promontories,  or  a  small  extent  of  hOly  country.     The 
island  is  nearly  bisected  by  the  equator,  there  being  a 
little  more  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  of  the  line, 
and  it  extends  from  7**  4'  N.  to  4*  10'  S.  latitude.     It 
occupies  a  position  in  the  centre  of  the  greater  Mala; 
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Islands,  being  (loughly  speaking)  equally  distant  fix>in  the 
Philippines  on  the  north-east,  from  Celebes  on  the  east^ 
from  Java  on  the  south,  and  from  Sumatra  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula  on  the  west.  It  is  thus  removed  from  the 
violence  of  the  monsoons,  and  enjojrs  on  all  its  coast  a 
tolerably  calm  sea.  There  are  comparatively  few  islands 
around  the  shores  of  Borneo,  the  most  important  being 
the  Natunas  off  the  north-west  promontory,  and  Pulo 
Laut  on  the  south-west;  but  there  are  a  considerable 
number  on  the  north-east  coast  forming  stepping-stones 
to  Palawan,  and  by  the  Sooloo  Islands  to  IVGndanaa 

2.  Motmtains  and  Bivers, 

Although  there  are  immense  alluvial  plains  and 
valleys  on  the  west  and  south,  and  a  belt  of  low  and 
level  ground  many  miles  in  extent  is  the  general  character 
of  the  coast,  yet  the  interior  of  Borneo,  so  far  as  known, 
appears  to  be  hilly,  with  many  abrupt  and  precipitous 
mountains,  either  in  isolated  peaks  or  in  short  rangea 
The  chief  continuous  range  is  on  the  north-west,  where  it 
forms  a  watershed  of  moderate  elevation  and  about  100 
miles  inland.  In  the  Sarawak  and  Sadong  valleys  this 
ridge  probably  does  not  exceed  2000  or  3000  feet,  with 
peaks  rising  to  6000  or  6000.  Farther  north,  however, 
to  the  south-east  of  Bruni,  are  many  mountains  believed 
to  be  from  7000  to  8000  feet,  and  one,  Lawi,  said  to  be 
much  higher,  and  to  form  the  culminating  point  of  this 
district.  Considerably  farther  north,  and  only  18  miles 
from  the  coast  and  50  from  MaUudu  Bay  and  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  Uie 
rocky  mass  of  Kini  Balou,  said  by  Admiral  Belcher  to  le 
13,698  feet,  but  probably  somewhat  over-estinaated. 
This,  mountain  was  first  ascended  in  1851  by  Mr.  Low, 
then  colonial  treasurer  at  Labuan,  and  in  1858  by  Mt. 
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Spencer  St.  John  and  Mr.  Low,  who  carried  instniments 
to  the  top ;  but  the  barometer  was  out  of  order,  and  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  prevented  the  boiling  point  of 
water  being  ascertained,  so  that  the  height  of  this  fine 
mountain  is  still  undetermined.  A  yerj  lofty  peak  was 
seen  bearing  S.  ^  K,  supposed  to  be  Tibang,  which  the 
natives  say  is  actually  higher  than  Kini  Balou — ^a  fine 
object  for  explorers  in  northern  Borneo.  The  country 
eastward  towards  Cape  Kuniimgun  is  also  veiy  mountain- 
ous, but  is  quite  unexplored,  so  that,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  Kini  Balou  is  the  highest  mountain,  not  only  of 
Borneo,  but  of  the  entire  Malay  Archipelago. 

The  three  largest  rivers  in  Borneo  are  the  Kapuas,  a 
river  of  Pontianak  on  the  west,  the  Barito,  a  river  of 
Banjermassin  on  the  south,  and  the  Koti  river  on  the 
east    All  these  appear  to  rise  near  each  other,  somewhat 
north  of  the  centre  of  the  island ;  they  all  have  countless 
tributaries,  and  aU,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  courses,  flow 
in  very  winding  channels  through  a  vast  extent  of  forest- 
covered  and  swampy  alluvial  plains.     On  the  northern 
ooast  the  rivers  are  much  shorter,  but^  being  fed  by  the 
copious  equatorial  rainfall,  are  still  laige  and  imposing. 
The  most  important  are  the  Batang  Lupar  to  the  east  of 
Sarawak ;  the  Bejang,  a  little  farther  east ;  the  Barram, 
which  enters  the  sea  at  Barram  point ;  and  the  limbang, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  stands  the  native  city  of  Bruni. 
The  latter  river  was  explored  by  Mr.  St  John  in  1858, 
nearly  to  its  sources  in  mountains  between  5000  and 
6000  feet  high,  and  about  20  miles  north  of  the  lofty 
Lawi  mountain,  which  he  was  unable  to  reach.     Besides 
these,  there  are  hundreds  of  smaller  but  still  considerable 
rivers  all  round  the  coast  of  Borneo,  but  hardly  any 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  large  vessels,  except  the  Bruni 
and  Pontianak  rivers  for  a  short  distance,  and  the  small 
river  of  Sarawak. 
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No  important  lakes  aie  known  in  Borneo,  those  that 
exist  being  for  the  most  part  expansions  of  the  rivers  in 
the  plains  or  flat  valleys,  and  generally  shallow. 

The  scenery  of  Borneo  is  interesting^  and  often 
picturesque,  from  its  luxuriant  forests  and  the  prevalence 
of  abrupt  basaltic  or  limestone  hUls,  whose  precipitoos 
sides,  clothed  with  shrubs  and  creepers,  give  variety  to 
the  landscape ;  but,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the 
lofty  mountains,  it  does  not  present  the  same  amount  id 
grand,  vaiied,  and  extremely  beautiful  sceneiy  to  be  met 
with  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  or  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

3.  Geology  and  NaturcU  History. 

So  far  as  yet  explored,  Borneo  differs  wholly  from 
all  the  other  laige  islands  in  not  possessing  a  sin^e 
volcano  either  active  or  extinct  It  appears  to  consiflt 
largely  of  granite,  syenites,  and  tiap  rocks,  with  abundance 
of  limestone,  supposed  to  be  Palaeozoic  and  to  oonespoiid 
to  our  mountain  Umestone,  and  with  Tertiary  sandstones 
and  conglomerates  containing  excellent  coaL  This  mineral 
is  very  abundant,  occurring  plentifully  in  the  Sarawak 
tenitory,  at  Labuan  and  Bruni,  at  Bai\jarmassin  on  the 
south  coast,  and  at  many  intermediate  points ;  and  it  is 
generally  of  veiy  good  quality,  though  apparently  all  of 
Tertiary  age,  the  fossil  plants  found  in  the  overlying 
shales  being  mostly  leaves  of  exogenous  trees  like  those  of 
the  existing  forests.  Mr.  Motley,  in  his  Seport  on  the 
Geology  of  Labuan  and  neighbourhood,  gives  the  follow- 
ing  interesting  description  of  its  peculiarities: — '^'Bit 
coal,  dense  and  perfectiy  carbonised  as  it  is,  yet  exhiUts 
most  unequivocally  its  vegetable  origin;  and  not  only 
that,  but  even  the  Idnd  of  vegetation  of  which  it  has 
been  composed  is  evident  from  the  most  cursory  inspeo- 
tion  of  the  heaps  of  coal  brought  out  of  the  levels.     It  is 
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clearly  the  product^  not  of  a  bed  of  peat  product  by  the 
decay  of  small  vegetation,  but  of  a  mass  of  huge  timber. 
At  least  one  half  of  the  mass  displays  the  grain  and 
stmctoie  of  wood,  and  frequently  it  separates  naturally 
into  the  concentric  lasers  of  dicotyledonous  wood.     All 
the  specimens  I  have  examined  have  exactly  the  structure 
of  the  dipteraceous  trees  now  forming  the  bulk  of  the 
timber  growing  above  theuL     The  trees  must  have  been 
of  vast  dimensiona     I  traced  one  trunk  upwards  of  60 
feet,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  distance  it  was  not  less 
than  8  feet  wide.     They  are  all  prostrate  and  slightly 
compressed,  and  lie  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions. 
What  makes  the  resemblance  of  this  coal  to  the  wood  of 
the  Dipteracess  still  more  striking  is  the  existence  in  it  of 
thickly  scattered  masses  of  semi-transparent  resin  dis* 
persed  through  its  substance.     The  clay  below  the  coal 
contains  a  few  carbonaceous  particles,  but  no  trace  of 
Stigmaiia  or  any  other  forms  of  fossil  roots.     In  the  shale 
above  the  coal  are  found  occasionally  erect  trunks  of 
small  size,  apparently,  firom  the  coats  of  their  bark,  dicoty- 
ledonous, but  their  whole  substance  converted  into  soft 
pulverulent  coal ;  and,  more  rarely,  palm  trunks,  also  erect 
but  solidified,  and  excessively  hard.    Impressions  of  leaves 
are  in  vast  abundance,  though  rarely  perfect    I  have  pro- 
cured specimens  of  nine  species  of  dicotyledons,  of  which 
two  80  closely  resemble  an  existing  species  of  Barringtonia 
and  a  dipteraceous  plant  which  yields  an  oily  resin  named 
'  druing,'  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  them  not  identical. 
Besides  these  are  two  or  three  species  of  ferns,  a  large 
flag-shaped  leaf  like  a  Crinum,  something  closely  resemb- 
ling a  large  thick-stemmed  confervoid  alga,  and  four  or 
five  species  of  palms,  one  flabelliform  and  four  pinnate, 
one  of  the  latter  very-  closely  resembling  an  existing 
species.     These  vegetable  remains  are  chiefly,  but  not 
entirely,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stratum.     Sparingly 
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and  orchids  are  in  endless  variety ;  and  the  strange  Vanda 
laivii  hangs  down  its  elegant  flowers,  like  crimson  star^ 
strung  upon  slender  cords  sometimes  10  feet  in  lengtL 
The  native  vegetable  products  of  the  Bomean  forests  are 
very  numerous,  including  gutta-percha,  india-rubber, 
dammar,  camphor,  benzoin,  eagle -wood,  sago,  rattans, 
ebony,  and  abundance  of  fine  timber.  Of  cultivateci 
products  pepper  is  the  chief,  but  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice 
are  grown  for  native  use ;  there  is  much  land  available  for 
coffee,  and  every  vegetable  and  fruit  of  the  tropics  may 
be  here  cultivated.  Nowhere  are  those  delicious  native 
fruits,  the  mangosteen  and  the  durian,  more  abundant 
than  in  Borneo. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  zoology  of  Borneo 
is  the  absence  or  rarity  of  many  large  ftm'TnAlg  found  in 
the  adjacent  islands.  Thus,  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  oi 
Java  and  Sumatra  are  unknown,  their  place  being  sap- 
plied  by  a  smaller  species,  the  Fdis  macroscdis  of  natural- 
ists. Hardly  less  remarkable  is  the  absence  of  both  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  &om  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
country.  It  was,  indeed,  lomg  doubtful  whether  they 
existed  at  all,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  former  is 
to  be  found  on  the  eastern  peninsula  near  Giong  Bay, 
while  the  latter  has  a  more  extensive  range,  being  found 
about  the  sources  of  the  Koti  and  Bejang  rivers.  A 
rhinoceros'  tooth  has  been  found  in  a  cave  in  Sarawak, 
indicating  that  the  animal  was  once  as  abundant  as  it  is 
still  in  Sumatra,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  wlij 
its  numbers  should  have  so  diminished.  No  remains  of 
the  elephant  have  been  found,  and  some  naturalist 
believe  that  the  existing  herds  are  the  descendants  of 
animals  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Sultan  of  Sooloo,  and  at 
his  request  landed  on  the  adjacent  coast  of  Borneo,  where 
they  became  wild.  Forrest,  however,  declares  that  ele- 
phants abounded  in  the  Sooloo  Islands  in  his  time,  and 
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Mr.  St.  John  had  this  confirmed  by  natives  who  had  seen 
them   before   they  were   hunted   and   exterminated   on 
account  of  the  mischief  they  did.     It  seems  more  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  they  are  wild  in  Borneo,  but  why 
they  are  confined  to  so  small  a  district  when  the  laiger 
half  of  the  island  seems  so  well  adapted  to  them  remains 
a  mystery.     Wild  cattle  are  also  confined  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  where  in  some  districts  they  are  abun- 
dant, but  whether  they  cure  a  wild  species  or  the  descend- 
ants of  domestic  cattle  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  seems 
doubtful.     Borneo  is  very  rich  in  monkeys,  and  has  many 
peculiar  species,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  proboscis 
monkey  (Presbytes  ruisutvs),  whose  long  and  fleshy  nose 
gives  it  a  very  man-like  aspect ;  and  the  orang-utan  or 
"  mias "  of  the  natives,  next  to  the  gorilla  the  largest 
hving  ape.     This  creature  is  abundant  in  all  the  low^nd 
forest  districts,  being  especially  plentiful  in    the   great 
swampy  forests  of  the  north-western  and  southern  coasts. 
Curious  arboreal  insectivora,  squirrels,  otters,  deer,  and 
wild  swine,  are  also  abimdant. 

In  birds  this  island  agrees  very  closely  with  Sumatra, 
the  peacock  being  absent  while  the  argus  and  fire-backed 
pheasants  abound.  Hombills  are  very  varied ;  and  of  the 
beautiful  family  of  the  Pittidse,  or  ground-thrushes,  Borneo 
has  more  species  than  any  other  island,  including  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  known.  Beptiles  abound,  as  in  all  the 
Malayan  islands,  but  there  are  in  Borneo  many  peculiar 
species,  including  two  kinds  of  crocodiles  not  found  else- 
where. Insects  are  excessively  abundant,  and  many  are 
of  the  laigest  size  and  of  extreme  beauty.  One  of  the 
butterflies  (OmitTioptera  hrookeaiui)  has  wings  resembling 
black  velvet  on  which  is  laid  a  row  of  elegant  golden- 
green  feathers ;  while  Phasmidse  with  richly  coloured 
wings  are  unusually  numerous. 
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4.  ,Naiive  Bacea  of  Borneo. 

The  aborigines  of  Borneo  are  all  of  Malay  race,  and 
are  generally  known  as  Dyaks,  but  they  are  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  speaking  distinct  languages  and  having 


different  appellations.  They  hardly  differ  physically  from 
the  Afalays,  except  in  being  somewhat  lighter  and  more 
active,  and  they  are  generally  of  a  more  cheerful  and 
child-like  disposition.  In  the  north-west  the  Dusun  i>' 
Ida'an  tribes, — the  Kanowits  and  Pakatans,  coirespond  to 
the  Land  Dyaks,  while  the  Milanows  correspond  to  the 
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Sea  Djaka,  tliouj^b  very  different  in  many  respects.  In  the 
northern  interior,  on  the  apper  Eoti  and  Barram  rivers 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Kejang  and  Bintulu,  are  the 
Kayans,  one  of  the  moat  advanced  of  the  savage  races,  and 
celebrated  for  making  iron  and  manufacturing  admirable 


A  DTAK  DANCE  B. 

weapons.  They  are  very  warhke,  and  are  strongly 
addicted  to  head-htmting  and  makmg  slaves,  so  that  they 
are  the  terror  of  all  their  neighbours,  and  make  a  desert 
on  their  borders.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  an  intnidii^  race,  who  have  come  &om  the  east  coast, 
and  perhaps  entered  there  from  Celebes.  They  have 
many  peculiar  customs,  some  of  which  are  unknown  in 
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any  other  part  of  the  worlcL^  The  Kayans,  Kanovits, 
PiJoirtans,  and  aome  other  tribes  are  tattooed,  and  all  are 
heathens. 

There  are,  however,  several  semi-civilised  MahoDoetan 
tribes  of  Malays  in  Borneo.  The  Malays  proper  oocupy 
almost  all  the  coasts,  and  the  Malay  Sultan  of  Broni  loi$ 
ruled  the  entire  north-western  districts  from  Sarawak  to 
beyond  Malludu  Bay,  and  exacted  tribute  from,  the  Dyak 
and  other  tribes  far  into  the  interior.  The  Sladayans  who 
inhabit  the  hill  coimtry  round  Bruni  are  believed  by  Mr. 
St.  John  to  be  an  aboriginal  race  converted  to  Mahometan- 
ism.  On  the  northern  and  north-western  coasts  aie 
settlements  of  Bajus  and  Lanims.  The  former  are  the 
sea-gipsies,  who  are  found  scattered  here  and  there  all 
over  the  archipelago.  The  latter  are  natives  of  Magin- 
dano,  and  are  much  addicted  to  piracy.  As  a  rule  the 
Dyaks  and  all  the  pagan  tribes  wear  rude  clothing  of  baik 
or  cotton  cloth,  and  the  women  deck  themselves  with 
abundance  of  beads,  brass  wire,  and  plaited  girdles.  The 
men  generally  wear  only  the  "  chawat " — a  long  band  of 
bark  or  strip  of  cotton  cloth  passed  between  the  legs  and 
round  the  loins,  with  sometimes  a  jacket  The  women 
wear  a  short  petticoat,  and  in  some  tribes  wear  a  band  of 
bark  or  bamboo  bound  together  with  brass  wire  or  rattans, 
and  sometimes  also  a  jacket.  The  women,  as  with 
most  savage  tribes,  do  much  hard  labour,  whereas  among 
the  Malays  and  other  Mahometans  the  women  are  almost 
wholly  confined  to  house- work,  occasionally  assisting  in 
the  fields  at  harvest-time.     The  practice  of  taking  heads 

^  Apud  Eayanenses  mos  est  viromm  transvene  sibi  perfonre  ^asdan 
penis  atque  ilia  inserere  aciculam  sen  spinnlam  aoream,  aigentean, 
osseam,  aut  denique  doro  ligno  confectam  quaa  utrimqne  promiiiet 
Qnandoque  duse  hnjnsmodi  aciciUs  recto  obyenientes  angolo  inaenmtar. 
Nee  inter  coitum  istie  amoventnr  aciculse,  imo  (nti  fertor)  mnliera  cud 
viris  qnibus  illsB  desant  rem  habere  recusant  Primus  de  faac  re  tiactant 
Daltonus  de  regione  ''Koti"  dicta  referens,  cul  etiam  Tiatores  plene 
c i-»n  "^en tiunt  recen tiores. 
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as  trophiea  was  common  among  almost  all  the  Dyak 
tribes,  but  has  now  been  abolished  where  European  intlu- 
ence  is  predominant  A  yom^  Dyak  could  not  many, 
nor  a  parent  or  widower  leave  off  mourning,  till  a  head 
■was  obtained.  These  heads  were  dried  and  carefully  pre- 
served in  their  houses.  It  was  a  custom,  and  as  a  custom 
was  observed,  but  it   did   not  imply  any   extraordinary 


barbarism  or  moral  delinquency.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
the  general  opinion  of  all  who  know  them  well,  that  the 
Dyaks  are  among  the  most  pleasing  of  savages,  that  they 
are  kind,  truthful,  and  have  many  excellent  qualities. 
The  Dyak  houses  are  generally  very  large,  many  families 
residing  together,  and  there  is  Jn  every  village  a  coimcil- 
house  where  the  yoang  unmarried  men  sleep,  where 
councils  are  held,  and  where  travellers  are  lodged.     The 
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houses  are  alwaya  raised  on  posts,  often  to  a  great  height 
where  subject  to  attacks  from  other  tribes ;  or  they  are 
bitilt  perched  up  on  almost  inaccessible  monntains,  onlj 
to  be  reached  by  ladders  up  the  face  of  lofty  precipices. 
The  Dyaks  cultivate  rice  and  many  kinds  of  vegetables, 
and  have  large  plantations  of  fruit,  often  covering  vhoie 
mountain  sides  and  furnishing  them  with  an  impoitaDt 


OF  A  DVAE  VILLAQE. 


part  of  their  food.  They  also  jjrow  tobacco  and  suga^ 
cane  for  luxuries.  Their  weapons  aie  spears,  the  blon'- 
pipe,  snares,  and  pitfalls,  and  with  these  they  capture  all 
kinds  of  wild  animals  for  food.  They  collect  beeswiu, 
edible  birds'  nests,  and  other  products  of  the  forest,  and 
exchange  them  for  tools,  clothing,  or  ornaments,  and 
especially  for  brass  wire,  gongs,  and  brass  guns,  which 
constitute  the  wealth  of  every  Dyak  chief.     The  Dyats 
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of  the  interior  of  Sarawak  are  celebrated  for  the  construc- 
tion  of   ingenious  bamboo  suspension  bridges  over  the 
rivers,  to  enable  them  to  cross  to  their  plantations  or  to 
other  villages  during  floods.     Mr.  St.  John  tells  us  that 
the  rivers  sometimes  rise  forty  feet  during  a  flood,  and 
that  ev^i  a  single  heavy  shower  will  render  the  fords 
impassable.      The   bridges   are   generally  placed  where 
large  trees  overhang  the  river.     These  are  connected  by 
strong  bamboos  lashed  together,  and  supported  at  several 
points  by  cords  of  rattan.     A  light  but  shaky  handrail  is 
fixed  a  few  feet  above,  but  the  whole  is  so  slender  and 
elastic,  and  the  foothold  on  the  smooth  bamboo  so  in- 
secure, that  it  requires  some  nerve  in  a  European  to  cross 
such  a  bridge  as  is  represented  in  the  accompan}dng 
illustration.     None  of  the  indigenes  of  Borneo  have  in- 
vented writing,   while   the   Malays   all  use  the  Arabic 
character  to  write  the  Malay  language. 

Several  other  peoples  have  settled  in  Borneo,  which, 
from  its  central  position,  has  naturally  become  the  re- 
ceptacle of  wanderers  from  all  the  surrounding  islands. 
From  Java  there  has  evidently  been  a  considerable  im- 
migration, though  these  people  have  not  kept  distinct, 
but  have  become  merged  in  the  Malay  or  Dyak  tribe& 
This  is  proved  by  the  number  of  Javanese  names  of 
places    in    southern    Borneo,   of   which   Mr.    Crawford 
adduces  numerous  examples,  as,  Mogasari,  "  conspicuous 
flower ; "    Chandi,   "  the   temple  ; "    Banjarmassin,  **  salt 
garden ;"  Gunung-aji, "  king's  mount ;"  etc.,  etc.     Even  in 
the  language  of  tiie  aborigines  are  several  purely  Javanese 
words,  as  of  the  dog  and  fowl  in  the  Kayan  language. 
The  same  thing  is   shown  by  the   remains  of  Hindu 
temples  and  images  in  the  south  and  west  of  Borneo, 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  those  so  abundant  ia  Java. 
Some  of  these  are  found  400  miles  inland,  in  the  £oti 
valley ;  and  they  prove  that  the  Hindu  people  of  Java 
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had  at  one  time  made  a  regular  settlement  in  the  island, 
but  were  subsequently  exterminated  either  by  the  ferodous 
Eayans  or  the  warlike  Mahometan  Malaya 

The  Bugis  of  Celebes  have  also  made  considerable 
settlements  on  the  south  and  east  of  Borneo,  and  are 
particularly  abundant  on  the  rivers  Pasir  and  Eoti,  where 
they  are  the  chief  traders.  Farther  north  are  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Sooloos,  who  speak  the  Bisaya  language  of 
the  Philippines,  and  who  hold  an  extensive  tract  of  country 
around  Cape  Unsang  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  of 
Sooloo.  A  number  of  these  people  are  also  settled  on  the 
coast  and  rivers  near  Bruni,  where  they  are  known  as 
Bisayas,  &om  the  language  they  speak. 

The  only  other  people  who  have  settled  in  Borneo  in 
any  numbers  are  the  Chinese,  who  are  to  be  found  in 
every  town  on  the  island,  either  as  traders,  miners, 
mechanics,  or  agriculturists.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  island,  where  gold  and  diamonds 
are  to  be  found,  and  there  are  said  to  be  near  150,000 
in  the  Dutch  territories  alona  There  are  also  a  con- 
siderable number  in  the  Sarawak  territory,  where,  in  1857, 
they  rose  in  insurrection,  obtained  temporaiy  possession 
of  the  chief  town  Euching,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing the  English  Bajah,  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  obtaining 
absolute  possession  of  the  district  Their  utter  defeat, 
however,  has  rendered  the  whole  island  now  much  safer.^ 
Many  of  them  have  Dyak  wives,  and  there  is  now  a 
considerable  mixed  population,  but  as  there  are  continuaUy 
fresh  immigrations  from  China,  the  race  remains  essentially 
Chinese  in  character. 

5.  European  Settlements  in  Borneo. 
The  Dutch  claim  suzerainty  over  the  greater  part  ol 

^  For  an  excellent  account  of  this  inBurrection,  see  Kr.  St  John's  Ltfi 
in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East,  vol.  iL  p.  854. 
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Bomeo,  except  only  the  north-west  firom  SarawaJk  to  the 
Sooloo  teiritoiy,  and  they  have  established  a  regular 
govenunent  over  the  coast  districts  of  the  west  and  south. 
They  first  visited  Borneo  in  1598,  and  traded  with  the 
natiyes  for  gold,  diamonds,  and  pepper.  In  1785  they 
obtained  some  territory  at  Banjormassing,  by  treaty  with 
a  native  chief,  and  smce  then  have  gradually  increased 
their  possessions  and  their  influence. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Borneo  are  divided  into  a 
western,  and  a  southern  and  eastern  district,  each  under 
a  resident.  The  chief  town  of  the  western  district  is 
Pontianaky  after  which  the  residency  is  often  named.  It 
is  under  the  nominal  rule  of  a  native  sultan.  Its  sub- 
divisions are  Sambas  and  Montrado  on  the  north,  Ponti- 
anak  on  the  west  coast,  and  Sintang  in  the  interior,  com- 
prising the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  Kapuas  valley. 
Sambas  (also  under  a  native  sultan)  produces  coffee  and 
cotton.  Montrado  is  largely  occupied  by  Chinese,  who 
have  settled  there  for  more  dian  a  century,  and  work  the 
mines,  which  abound  in  this  district  and  in  Landak  to 
the  east  Tin,  gold,  and  diamonds,  are  obtained  here,  the 
gold-mines  being  the  richest  in  Borneo.  Sintang,  on  the 
Upper  Eapuas  river,  is  the  seat  of  an  Assistant-Besident, 
who  governs  the  numerous  tribes  of  Dyaks  in  the  interior. 

The  chief  place  of  the  southern  districts  is  Banjar- 
massing,  a  town  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  are  Chinese,  the  rest  Malays.  The  interior  is 
occupied  by  numerous  tribes  of  Dyaks.  To  the  east  of 
Banjarmassing  is  Martapura,  where  are  extensive  coal- 
mines, with  an  Assistant-Besident  Farther  inland,  at 
Amoentai,  there  are  many  Hindoo  antiquities.  In  the 
Eoti  valley  on  the  east  coast  is  an  Assistant-Besident 
living  at  Tengarong,  about  60  miles  up  the  river.  Here 
is  an  independent  Malay  sultan,  and  southward  in  Pasir 
another  sultan  with  several  subordinate  Malay  rulers. 
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Lower  down  on  the  river  at  Samarinde  is  a  fortress  com 
manded  by  a  Bugis  chief.     The  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Barito  or  Banjarmassing  river  and  of  the 
Koti  are  mostly  Kyans,  distinguished  &om  the  Dyaks  to 
the  westward  by  being  tattooed. 

6.  Hie  Englisk  Settlements  at  Sarawak  and  Zahian. 

The  territory  of  Sarawak,  on  the  north-western  coast 
of  Borneo,  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  the  whole  vast  extent  of  the  tropical  world,  for 
here  an  English  gentleman  rules  as  absolute  monarch  over 
a  considerable  population  of  Malays  and  Dyaks,  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  and  contentment  of  both.  The 
former  look  up  to  him  as  a  great  and  just  king,  the  latter 
as  a  beneficent  protector.  The  English  rule  has  now 
lasted  nearly  thirty  years,  and  so  fEor  as  we  have  informa- 
tion, it  appears  to  be  firmly  established.  It  has  with- 
stood the  early  machinations  of  discontented  Malay  chiefs, 
an  insurrection  of  Chinese  miners,  and  the  death  of  its 
founder ;  but,  as  it  has  not  relied  for  support  upon  either 
force  or  fraud,  but  has  always  existed  for  the  well-being 
and  through  the  good-will  of  the  people  governed,  it  has 
taken  firm  root  in  the  soil,  and  seems  likely  to  endure  for 
many  generations  if  the  wise  policy  of  its  founder  con- 
tinues to  be  the  guiding  star  of  his  successors.  Let  m 
then  briefly  sketch  the  career  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  Bajab 
of  Sarawak,  and  see  what  lessons  we  may  learn  firom  it 

Early  in  1839  Mr.  Brooke  reached  Sarawak  in  avessel 
of  his  own,  and  finding  the  country  in  a  state  of  chronic 
insurrection,  helped  the  Bajah  Muda  Hassim  to  suppress  it 
(partly  by  an  exhibition  of  force  and  partly  by  conciliation), 
and  received  as  a  reward  the  title  of  Bajah  of  Sarawak, 
a  small  territory  about  60  mUes  long  by  50  wide.  After 
some  trouble  and  delay,  the  title  was  confirmed  by  the 
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Malay  Sultan  of  Borneo,  in  September  1841,  and  Mr. 
Brooke,  intensely  interested  in  his  strange  acquisition,  at 
once  set  himself  to  work  to  consolidate  his  power,  to 
introduce  just  reforms,  to  establish  a  code  of  laws,  to 
develop  commerce,  and  to  suppress  piracy.    The  condition 
of  the    coxmtiy  was  such  that   the  work   might  have 
appeared   hopeless  to  a  less  wise  and  energetic  ruler. 
Complete    anarchy   prevailed.      Malays   were    fighting 
against  Malays,  and  Dyaks  against  Dyaks.     The  con- 
dition of  the  latter  was  miserable  in  the  extreme ;  they 
were  exposed  to  every  exaction,  their  children  were  taken 
from  them  for  slaves,  their  villages  were  attacked  and 
often  destroyed  by  piratic  tribes  &om  the  adjacent  rivers, 
and  the  destruction  of  their  crops  often  exposed  them  to 
the  extremity  of  famine.    To  the  Malays  the  Dyaks  were 
people  to  be  plundered  in  every  way,  and  when  it  could 
not  be  done  openly,  it  was  ^ected  by  means  of  tax- 
collecting  and  forced  trade,  against  which  the  poor  Dyaks 
were  at  first  afraid  to  complain.     In  a  very  few  years 
this  system  was  wholly  changed ;  the  Dyaks  were  pro- 
tected from  pltmder  and  imposition  so  long  as  they  paid 
the  moderate  tax  levied  upon  them,  and  the  Malay  chiefs 
obtained  their  dues  with  more  regularity,  and  without  the 
need  of  supporting  a  crowd  of  followers  who  lived  on 
plunder.      The  Malays  who  had  formerly  administered 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  district  were  kept  in  ofSce.  and 
as  no  new  laws  were  made  without  their  advice  and 
co-operation,  neither  their  emoluments  nor  their  dignity 
were  seriously  interfered  with. 

The  little  opposition  Mr.  Brooke  experienced  in 
making  these  radical  changes  was  largely  due  to  his 
extremely  conciliating  and  dignified  manner,  so  accordant 
with  the  Malay  character;  and  to  his  having  acquired 
the  Malay  language  by  intercourse  with  the  higher  classes, 
and  being  able  to  speak  it  with  great  purity  and  ease. 
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He  was  also  tolerant  of  native  prejudices,  and  had  studied 
the  native  character  so  completely  that  he  well  knew  how 
to  influence  it  His  personal  courage,  and  the  sagacity 
and  boldness  with  which  he  detected  and  put  down  some 
of  the  early  conspiracies  against  his  rule,  won  the  better 
class  of  chiefs  to  his  side ;  and  the  great  respect  he  always 
paid  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  even  using  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran  as  the  foundation  of  many  of  his  amend- 
ments of  the  law,  disarmed  the  opposition  of  the  priests, 
and  enabled  him  subsequently  to  introduce  English 
missionaries  among  the  Dyaks  without  exciting  the  least 
animosity. 

No  less  wisdom  was  shown  by  the  mode  in  which 
justice  was  administered.  Three  courts  were  established, 
a  police  court,  a  general  court,  and  a  native  religious 
court — ^the  latter  chiefly  for  the  settlement  of  cases  relat- 
ing to  marriage  or  divorce.  The  police  court  dealt  with 
the  simplest  cases,  the  general  court  with  all  other  cases 
civil  and  criminal  There  were  no  lawyers,  and  hardly 
any  forms.  The  parties  iq  dispute  appeared  with  their 
witnesses.  They  gave  their  evidence  and  were  examined 
by  the  judge,  assisted  by  the  native  chiefs,  and  by  any 
European  residents  who  chose  to  be  present,  and  they 
obtained  substantial^  cheap,  and  speedy  justice.  The 
Bajah  had  associated  with  him  in  the  government  a  small 
body  of  Englishmen,  carefiilly  selected,  and  who  took 
their  tone  and  manner  from  him ;  and  eveiy  native  knew 
well  that  if  he  was  wronged  he  could  get  redress,  and  that 
the  wealth  or  power  of  his  oppressor  would  avail  nothing 
with  his  judges. 

The  success  of  this  system  of  rule  was  never  better 
shown  than  during  the  Chinese  insurrection,  when,  having 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life — his  friends  killed  or 
wounded,  his  house  burnt  down,  and  much  of  the  town 
destroyed — the  whole  population,  Malay  and  Dysk  alike, 
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rallied  Tonnd  the  English  Bajah,  drove  out  and  almost 
exterminated  the  invaders,  and  triumphantly  brought  him 
back  to  rule  over  them.     In  what  other  country  shall  we 
find  rulers  alien  in  rnce.  language,  and  religion,  yet  so 
endeared   to  their  subjects?      And  the  phenomenon  is 
still  more  marvellous  when  we  consider  that  these  sub- 
jects were  themselves  of  two  races — a  superior  and  an 
inferior,  an  oppressing  and  an  oppressed ;  yet  both  alike 
joined  to  bring  back  the  foreign  ruler  who  had  introduced 
equality   and   had   stopped  oppression.      This   example 
shows  us  that  the  art  of  governing  half-civilised  races  is 
not  so  complex  and  difficult  as  has  been  supposed.     It 
requires   no  peculiar  legal,  or  diplomatic,  or  legislative 
training ;  but  chiefly  patience,  and  good  feeling,  and  the 
absence  of  prejudice.     The  great  thing  is,  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry     to  avoid  over-legislation,  law-forms,  and  legal 
subtleties ;  to  aim  first  to  make  the  people  contented  and 
happy  in  their  own  way,  even  if  that  way  should  be 
quite  opposed  to  European  theories  of  how  they  ought  to 
be   happy.       On   such    principles    Sir   James    Brooke's 
success  was  founded     It   is  true,  he  spent  a  fortime 
instead  of  making  one ;  but  he  had  his  reward  in  having 
brought  peace,  and  safety,  and  plenty,  where  there  was 
before  war,  and  oppression,  and  famine,  and  in  leaving 
behind  him,  over  the  whole  of  northern  Borneo,  a  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom,  for  goodness,  and  for  honour,  which  will 
dignify  the  name  of  "  Englishman"  for  generations  to  come,^ 

^  This  acoonnt  of  Sir  James  Brooke's  rale  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
6diWs  personal  observation.  We  may  add  the  testimony  of  Mr.  St  John, 
irho  tells  ns,  that  Sarawak  appears  to  the  natives  of  the  western  coast  of 
Borneo  like  an  oasis  to  the  wandering  Arab,  and  it  is  often  visited  by  the 
people  of  the  neighbonring  coontries  as  a  sort  of  curiosity — so  rare  is 
Mcnrity  for  life  and  property,  and  freedom  from  oppression  1  A  party  of 
Dyaks  from  the  Upper  Eapnas  river  once  arrived  in  Euching  (the  chief 
town  of  Sarawak)  after  fifteen  days'  journey,  merely  to  discover  whether  or 
not  it  were  true  that  the  Dyaks  were  there  living  in  peace  and  comfort 
—{Life  in  the  Forests  oftlu  Far  East,  vol.  ii  p.  828.) 
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Haying  suppressed  piracy  in  the  adjacent  rivers,  the 
Bajah  obtained  firom  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  the  govern- 
ment  of  all  the  coast,  as  far  as  Kiderong  Point,  more  than 
half-way  to  Bruni,  including  the  entire  valleys  of  the 
Batang  Lupar,  Bejang,  and  Bintulu  rivers,  inhabited  by 
many  warlike  tribes  which  the  Sultan's  government  had 
never  been  able  to  keep  in  order.  The  Sarawak  tertitoiy 
is  therefore  now  about  300  miles  long  and  firom.  50  to 
100  miles  wide,  comprising  much  valuable  land,  grand 
forests  and  mountains,  and  several  navigable  rivers.  The 
Bejang  is  the  most  important  of  these,  as  its  mouth  has 
a  depth  of  five  fathoms  at  high  water,  and  continues 
equally  deep  for  130  mUes.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  this  valley  wUl  some  day  be  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  commuiiity. 

The  people  inhabiting  the  territory  are  various.  The 
Malays  proper  abound  most  at  Sarawak  itself,  with  a  few 
settled  on  the  banks  of  almost  every  river  and  creek 
The  Chinese  abound  most  at  Saraw^  and  at  the  gold 
mines  up  the  river.  Some  are  working  gold  in  the 
Batang  Tjxpax  river,  and  there  are  petty  traders  eveiy- 
where.  The  Land  Dyaks  occupy  Lundu  and  the  interior 
of  the  Sarawak,  Samaraham,  and  Sadong  rivers.  The  Sea 
Dyaks  are  found  chiefly  to  the  eastward  of  the  Sadong 
river,  and  were  formerly  many  of  them  pirates.  MUanows 
are  settled  at  the  mouths  of  the  Bejang,  Bintulu,  and 
several  of  the  smaller  rivers.  Several  tattooed  races, 
known  as  Kanowits,  Pakatans,  and  Punans,  Uve  inland 
between  the  Bejang  and  Bintulu ;  and  beyond  them  are 
the  Eyans,  who  have  already  been  alluded  to.  Taking 
all  these  together  at  the  most  moderate  estimate,  Mr.  St 
John  thinks  they  amount  to  at  least  240,000  persons. 

The  present  Bajah  is  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  Brooke, 
nephew  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  adopted  as  his  son  and 
successor  by  the  Malay  chiefs  before  Sir  James  finally 
left  Borneo. 
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7.  iVesen^  OandUicm  of  Sarawak, 

In  the  Consular  lepoits  presented  to  Parliament, 
and  dated  Febroaiy  1878,  is  one  by  Cionsul-General 
ITaaher  on  the  present  condition  of  Sarawak ;  and  as  this 
is  a  matter  which  cannot  £ul  to  interest  every  English- 
man, we  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  faxsts  and 
extracts  firom  this  important  and  authoritatiye  paper. 

8.  Naiivt  FopukUion. 

As  to  the  present  condition  of  the  native  populations, 
we  are  told  that  ''the  once  piratical  tribe,  who,  in 
common  with  the  Balanini  and  nianuns,  once  devastated 
the  Archipelago,  since  their  subjugation  by  Sir  James 
Brooke  have  proved  to  be  among  the  staunchest  and 
most  loyal  supporters  of  the  Brooke  dynasty,  and  are 
principally  relied  on  as  a  local  militia  in  case  of  trouble. 

"  The  Chinese  in  Sarawak  ate  now  an  orderly  and 
well-conducted  community,  and  although  many  times 
more  numerous  than  they  were,  would  never  again  dream 
of  such  a  rash  experiment  as  their  outbreak  of  1857. 
The  conspiracy  was  supposed  to  have  been  incited  prin- 
cipally by  exaggerated  news  of  English  disasters  in  China, 
and  to  have  had  extensive  ramifications  elsewhere.  The 
Government  of  Sarawak  has  since  then  instituted  a  heavy 
penalty  against  those  taking  part  in  a  '  huey '  or  secret 
Chinese  society,  the  members  of  which  in  Sarawak,  as 
well  as  in  Singapore  and  Penang,  are  generally  the 
instigators  of  riotous  and  rebellious  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese. 

"The  Malays  of  Sarawak  struck  me  as  being  a 
superior  race  to  those  of  Bruni  Many  of  the  chiefs 
have  pleasant  faces,  and  exhibit  an  intelligence,  that  has 
probably  been  called  into  existence  by  the  active  part 

2  B 
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they  are  pennitted  to  take  in   the  goyemment  of  the 
countiy. 

''  The  Dyaks  appear  to  be  eteadily  improviog ;  their 
countiy,  once  a  terror  to  strangers  as  the  land  of  '  head- 
hunters/  is  now  orderly  and  safe ;  and  tiheir  cbiefo  take 
an  actiye  part  in  the  management  of  their  own  local 
affairs,  and  are  subsidised  and  recognised  by  the  general 
Government." 

9.  Government, 

"  The  Government  of  Sarawak  may  be  termed  a  mild 
despotism,  its  arrangements  being  in  their  general  featoies 
and  effect  not  unlike  the  constitution  of  a  Crown  colony. 
The  Bajah  is  the  absolute  head  of  the  State,  and  he 
possesses  the  power  of  spontaneous  and  independent 
action ;  this  power  is,  however,  rarely  exercised,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  of  local  and  general  government  he 
is  assisted  by  a  legislative  council  composed  of  two 
Europeans  and  five  native  Malay  chiefe. 

"  A  larger  assembly  or  council  is  periodically  held, 
composed  of  th^  piindpal  representatives,  native  as  well 
as  European,  of  the  several  districts.  It  numbers  between 
50  and  60  members,  and  sits  once  in  three  years,  or  when 
specially  summoned  to  discuss  important  and  pressing 
business.  Any  important  change  in  the  law  or  modifica- 
tion of  native  custom,  would  be  considered  by  the  Greneial 
Council,  and  rejected  or  confirmed  as  occasion  might 
suggest. 

''The  government  of  the  various  districts  and  ontr 
stations,  forts  and  rivers,  is  entrusted  mostly  to  European 
officers,  who  are  termed  residents,  assisted  by  subordinate 
or  assistant-residents,  and  by  native  or  Eurasian  and 
Chinese  clerks.  The  total  number  of  the  European  staff 
is  now  nineteen." 

There  is  a  long  discussion   in  the  Beport   on  the 
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system  of  slaveiy  universal  among  the  Malays,  and  its 
treatment  by  Sir  James  Brooke  and  his  successor,  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  which  wUl  be  sufficient  here. 

"  To  summarise,  the  general  tendency  of  the  Sarawak 
kiwB  and  regulations  respecting  slavery  is  to  abolish  the 
system  gradually  and  e£Pectively  without  disturbance,  to 
face  a  social  evil,  and  by  recognising  it,  to  reduce  it 
to  within  the  narrowest  limits,  pending  its  total  abolition/' 

10.  Military  Force. 

'*  The  permanent  military  force  of  Sarawak  consists  of 
a  well-drilled  and  effective  body  of  men  termed  the 
" Sarawak  Bangers;"  they  number  about  200,  and  are 
well  made  and  of  powerful  phyBiq[ue,  being  mainly 
recruited  from  the  Dyaks,  whose  beauty  of  form,  united 
with  their  strength  and  activity,  is  rarely  to  be  sur- 
passed. They  are  neatly  dressed  in  white  tunics  and 
trousers,  with  black  braid  ornaments,  and  are  armed  with 
the  Snider  carbine.  The  forts  at  the  out-stations  are 
massive  wooden  structures  aimed  with  a  few  smooth- 
bore guns  of  old  pattern,  and  manned  by  a  dozen  fort- 
men.  They  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  are  mostly 
occupied  by  the  European  officers  of  the  districts. 

''The  militia,  which  constitutes  the  real  force  of 
Sarawak  in  the  hour  of  danger,  is  composed  of  all  the 
able-bodied  men  in  the  tribes  of  the  Batang  Lupar, 
Serebas,  and  other  Sea  Dyaks;  of  the  same  tribes,  in 
fact,  the  subjugation  of  whom  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Brooke,  and  their  transformation  into  defenders  of  their 
country  from  their  former  occupation  of  bloodthirsty 
pirates,  was  the  subject  of  so  much  misunderstanding  in 
England,  and  the  cause  of  much  undeserved  animadversion 
on  a  high-spirited  and  humane  ruler.  These  people  could 
turn    out    about    25,000    warriors,   who  are   ready   to 
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assemble  at  the  sammons  of  the  Goveminent,  and  devote 
themselves  to  its  defence.  In  consideration  of  their 
services  they  receive  exemption,  partial  or  complete,  from 
the  capitation  tax." 

The  naval  force  of  Sarawak  comprises  the  ganboat 
"  Aline  "  a  fine  vessel,  a  screw  steamer  of  about  250  tons 
burden,  and  two  heavy  river  steam-launches. 

Besides  the  forts,  the  most  striking  buildings  are  the 
"  Astana/'  or  residence  of  the  Bajah  at  Kuching,  a  hand- 
some and  well-ordered  dwelling,  replete  with  every  com- 
fort, and  surrounded  with  tastefully  laid  out  grounds 
There  is  also  a  court-house,  fort,  barracks,  and  prison. 
8everal  roads  are  being  cut  through  the  forest  in  various 
directions ;  but  the  principal  means  of  communication  lie 
in  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  intersecting  the 
country. 

11.  Exports  and  Imports — Revenus,  etc 

The  chief  native  products  of  Sarawak  are  as  follows: 
— ^raw  sago,  sago  flour,  pearl  sago,  antimony,  quicksilver, 
gold,  diamonds,  coal,  timber,  gutta-percha,  india-rubber, 
cocoa-nuts,  rice,  gambier,  dammar,  canes,  and  dyewoods. 
Of  these,  sago,  quicksilver,  antimony,  gambier,  gutta-percha, 
and  rattan-canes  are  at  present  the  most  important 

The  imports  consist  mostly  of  opium,  salt,  tobacco, 
cloth,  crockeiy,  and  brass  ware.  The  trade  is  steadily 
improving,  especially  in  cultivated  products  as  compared 
with  jungle  produce,  the  exports  during  the  year  1884 
amoimting  to  about  £325,000. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  are  nearly  balanced,  and 
show  a  slow  but  steady  increase.  For  the  year  1884  the 
revenue  was  £55,000,  and  the  expenditure  £58,000. 
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12.  Religion  and  Education, 

There  is  a  mission  in  Sarawak  sent  out  by  the  Sodety 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  It  is  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Chambers,  Bishop  of  Labuan,  Sarawak,  and  Singa- 
pore. It  numbers  about  six  members  scattered  over  the 
temtoiy.  Its  efforts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  attended 
with  marked  success,  the  number  of  converts  being  but 
few.  Each  mission  station  has  a  school  attached  to  it. 
The  Sarawak  Goyemment  has  three  Govenmient  schools — 
two  in  Kuching  and  one  in  Upper  Sarawak. 

13.  CftfMral  Bemarks  on  the  ChATajdter  and  InflueTioe  of 

the  Saravxxk  Oovemmemt, 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Sarawak  presents  one 
of  the  few  remaining  chances  of  existence  to  the  enervated 
and  indolent  race  of  Malays.  Under  such  a  government, 
which  appears  to  strive  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of 
their  duty  to  the  State,  as  well  as  with  a  feeling  of  self- 
respect,  by  inducing  and  encouraging  them  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  the 
Malays  of  Sarawak  ought  to  prosper;  and  they  have, 
moreover,  continually  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  the 
misgovenmient  and  anarchy  existing  in  the  wretched 
kingdom  of  Borneo  proper,  which  is  apparentiy  hastening 
to  ruin  and  decay. 

''  The  policy  of  the  Sarawak  Government  appears  to 
me  to  be  just  and  equitable  towards  the  native  Dyak  and 
other  races.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  be  so,  if  we 
take  as  a  test  the  fact  that  extensive  tribes  of  savages 
have  been  transmuted  from  lawless  head-hunters  and 
pirates  into  comparatively  peacefal  agriculturists.  The 
crime  of  head-hunting  is  now  scarcely  known  in  Sarawak. 
Indeed,  I  regret  to  state  that  it  appears  to  be  more  com- 
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mon  in  the  territories  of  the  Sultan  than  elsewhere,  and 
two  cases  have  been  absolutely  before  me  of  head-taking 
within  the  British  colony  of  Labnan  itseK,  where  a  panic 
on  that  account  existed  for  some  tima  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  the  crime  of  piracy.  What  litde  piracy 
exists  on  the  western  coasts  of  Borneo  is  not  to  be  found 
within  the  dominions  or  seaboard  of  Sarawak,  It  ia 
rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  territories  on  the  north-west 
coasts  of  Bruni  within  the  nominal  juiiadiction  of  the 
Sultan,  and  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  north-east  coast 

"  One  of  the  principal  recommoidations  attaching  in 
the  eyes  of  the  native  to  European  rule  in  Sarawak,  is 
the  honesty  of  its  administration,  especially  in  pecuniaiy 
matters.  The  object  of  the  Malay  nobles  in  the  olden 
times,  and  indeed  now  in  the  territories  of  Bruni,  was  to 
squeeze  as  much  as  might  be  from  the  wretched  aborigines; 
whereas  the  principal  object  of  the  European  appeals  to 
them  to  be  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  cany  on  an 
effective  government  at  the  lightest  possible  eoet  to  its 
subjects. 

"  Another  recommendation  in  Uie  eyes  of  the  native 
is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  even-handed  if  rough  jos- 
tice.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  they  see  and  admit  with 
satisfaction^  that  litigants  should  enter  into  a  peconiaiy 
competition  with  their  opponents  to  purchase  the  fitvooi 
and  countenance  of  their  judges. 

''  The  occasions  requiring  the  employment  of  anned 
force  are  becoming  rare,  and  disturbances  are  strictly  local 
The  real  power  of  Sarawak  is  based  upon  the  remembrance 
and  gratitude  due  to  the  late  Sajah  Sir  James  Brooke,  as 
well  as  upon  the  firm  administration  and  even-handed 
justice  of  the  present  government  No  one  visiting  Saia- 
wak  can  fail  to  observe  the  respect  and  a£fection  in  wbicb 
the  present  rajah  and  his  family  are  held  by  the  entiie 
community.     The  fact  is  as  noticeable  among  Eoiopeans 
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as  among  the  natiyefi ;  and  I  may  observe  that  the  mode- 
rately x^^  ^^^  fairly  efficient  European  staff  is  socially 
on  a  x>ar  with  the  officials  of  the  generality  of  onr  colonies. 
The  mode  of  life  among  the  European  body  is  qniet  and 
unostentatious,  but  of  hospitality  there  is  abundance,  and 
no  visitor  leaves  Sarawak  without  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  his  stay. 

"  A  farther  noteworthy  feature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
results  obtained  with  so  little  money.  It  is  not  eveiy 
government  that  on  a  yearly  revenue  of  £40,000  would 
be  enabled  effectively  to  rule  25,000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory with  a  population  of  over  200,000  souls,  to  keep 
up  a  respectable  standing  nulitaiy  force,  to  garrison  and 
TOfliTifAin  fourteen  forts,  to  pay  a  competent  staff  of  Euro- 
pean officers  and  native  authorities,  to  maintain  three 
gunboats,  to  protect  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  gener- 
ally to  guarantee  safety  to  life  and  property  within  its 
limits.* 

This  authoritative  statement  as  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Sarawak  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  all  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke.  Under  the 
cautious  phraseology  of  an  official  report,  we  cannot  fail 
to  see  the  record  of  a  splendid  and  almost  unexampled 
success  in  the  art  of  govemment,-^a  success  effected  under 
difficulties  far  above  the  average,  and  to  be  estimated  by 
a  standard  far  truer  than  that  of  commercial  development, 
the  happiness  and  contentment  of  the  entire  population. 

The  history  of  the  English  Bajahs  of  Sarawak  is  well 
worthy  of  study  by  politicians  and  statesmen;  and  it 
opens  up  the  great  question  of  whether  the  future  of  the 
human  race  might  not  be  benefited  by  the  extension  of 
the  system  here  inaugurated,  of  the  tree  government  of 
small  semi-barbarous  states,  under  trained  and  educated 
English  gentlemen,  untrammelled  by  the  cramping  influ- 
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ence  of  official  subordination,  and  unbmthened  by  the 
dead  weight  of  a  complex  govenunental  oiganisation  and 
an  elaborate  system  of  legal  and  official  precedents.  What 
finer  field  can  we  imagine  for  the  energies  of  young  m^ 
of  talent  and  fortune,  than  thus  taking  part  in  the  raising 
of  depressed  races,  the  formation  of  &ee  states,  and  the 
advancement  of  dvilisation  ?  And  what  more  admirable 
means  can  be  suggested  of  elevating  such  races,  than  the 
being  placed  under  the  rale  of  men  whose  one  object 
would  be  to  save  themfiom  oppression,  misrule,  and  social 
miseiy,  to  educate  them  to  self-government,  and  so  enable 
them  to  grow  unfettered  to  whatever  degree  of  civiliaatioii 
they  are  capable  of  attaining? 

14.  LabuafL 

The  other  English  settlement  in  Borneo— Labnan, 
was,  as  already  stated,  purchased  by  our  Government  of  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo  in  1846.  It  is  a  small  island  situated 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Brani  river,  12  miles 
long  and  5  or  6  broad,  covered  with  forests,  and  haviog 
a  good  harbour.  There  is  here  a  valuable  coal  mioe, 
the  seam  being  11  feet  thick,  worked  by  an  English  com- 
panj.     The  population  of  the  island  in  1881  was  6000. 

The  chief  trade  is  from  the  products  of  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  Borneo,  such  as  sago,  beeswax,  edible  birds'  nests, 
camphor,  hides,  rattans,  tortoise-sheU,  and  tripang.  These 
are  mostly  sent  to  Singapore  in  exchange  for  cotton  goodS) 
hardware,  opium,  and  other  articles  suitable  for  native 
consumption.    The  exports  in  1 8 84  amounted  to  £86,000. 

15.  CTiief  Tovms,  Islands,  etc 

The  largest  and  most  interesting  town  in  Borneo  is 
the  native  city  of  Bruni,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  about  14  miles  from  its  moutL     The  river  here 
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expands  into  a  small  lake  mth  islands  and  mud-banks,  on 
which,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  river,  the  houses 
are  built  supported  on  posts.     There  are  regular  streets 
in  the  water,  and  the  only  communication  is  by  boats. 
In  these  water-streets  the  market  is  held  every  day,  the 
country  people  coming  in  with  their  produce,  and  buyers 
coming  to  them  in  their  canoea     The  houses  are  all  of 
wood  and  thatcL     It  is  a  native  Venice,  but,  as  Mr.  St. 
John  says,  really  a  '^  Venice  of  hovels."     Seen  &om  a 
distance,  it  is  beautiful  and  picturesque,  but  on  a  near 
approach  dirty  and  squaUd.     The  river  is  sluggish  and 
muddy,  and  the  emanation  from  the  exposed  mud-banks 
so  offensive  as  to  tarnish  the  gold  and  silver  epaulettes 
of  unif orms  to  the  colour  of  dirt     The  population  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  25,000  to  40,000  inhabitants. 

Pontianak  is  the  next  town  of  importance  in  Borneo, 
being  the  chief  Dutch  settlement,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  European  residents.  Banjarmassing,  in  the 
south-east,  is  less  popidous. 

Kuching,  the  capital  town  of  Sarawak,  is  now  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  the  residence  of  several  Euro- 
pean merchants.  When  Sir  James  Brooke  obtained  the 
rajahship,  the  town  had  a  small  population.  In  1848 
Mr.  St  John  estimated  it  at  6000,  while  it  has  now  in- 
creased to  15,000  or  20,000,  doing  a  large  trade  and 
steadily  growing  in  importance.  It  has  forts,  barracks, 
a  court-house,  prison,  etc.  The  residence  of  the  rajah  is 
called  the  ''Astana,"  and  is  a  handsome  building  sur- 
rounded with  tastefully  laid  out  grounds. 

There  are  very  few  islands  of  importance  belonging 
to  Borneo.  The  largest  is  Fulo  Laut  at  the  south-east 
comer,  and  only  separated  &om  it  by  a  narrow  strait  It 
is  lully,  covered  with  forests,  and  inhabited  by  Malays. 

Carimata  Island,  on  the  south-west,  is  about  10  miles 
long,  and  50  miles  from  the  coast  of  Borneo.     It  is  2000 
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feet  high,  but  uninhabited,  thotigh  visited  by  itinerant 
Malays,  who  collect  tortoise-shell  and  tripang  from  the 
coasts,  and  edible  birds'  nests  from  the  rocks. 

The  group  of  the  Tambelan  Islands  lies  off  the  western 
extremity  of  Borneo  at  the  distance  of  nearly  100  miles. 
The  largest  is  only  about  6  miles  across.  They  are  gra- 
nitic and  covered  with  forests,  and  are  inhabited  by  Malays. 

Off  the  north-western  point,  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
150  miles,  is  the  island  of  Great  Natima,  with  several 
smaller  ones  around  it  and  nearer  the  coast  It  is  about 
12  miles  long  and  nearly  3000  feet  high,  forming  a  good 
landmark.  It  has  mouse-deer,  wild  hogs,  monkeys,  and 
squirrels,  as  well  as  domestic  cattle,  goats,  and  buffaloea 
It  is  covered  with  forests.  The  inhabitants  are  Malays. 
These  islands,  as  well  as  the  Tambelans,  are  under  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  of  lingen,  and  through  him  under 
the  protection  of  the  Dutch. 

The  only  other  islands  worth  noting  are  Balambangan 
and  Balguey,  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Boneo, 
the  former  15,  the  latter  25  miles  long.  Balambangan 
was  ceded  to  the  English  in  1762,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  settle  on  it  in  1775  and  again  in  1803,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  worthless. 

In  1877  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sooloo  ceded 
absolutely,  for  a  money  consideration,  the  whole  noithem 
peninsula  of  Borneo,  a  territory  of  some  26,000  square 
miles,  to  private  individuals,  who  thereupon  transient 
their  sovereign  rights  to  a  Limited  Liability  Company. 
The  British  Government  has  since  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Korth  Borneo  Company,  by  virtue  of  which  its  deputed 
managers  become  nearly  absolute  rulers  (under  the  suze- 
rainty of  Great  Britain)  of  a  territory  as  large  as  Holland. 
with  20 0,0  0  0  native  inhabitants.  Time  will  show  whether 
government  by  a  commercial  corporation  will  be  as  success- 
ful in  social  and  moral  results  as  that  by  disinterested  Eug- 
lish  gentlemen  in  another  part  of  the  same  great  island 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

CELEBES. 

1.  Fosition,  HxterU,  and  OtUline. 

CSLEBBS  is  the  fourth  island  in  magnitude  in  the  archi- 
pelago, being  a  little  laiger  than  Luzon,  and  only  sur- 
passed hj  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  Sumatra.  It  is 
situated  to  the  east  of  Borneo,  and  has  the  Moluccas  on  the 
east,  the  Philippines  on  the  north,  and  the  island  of  Flores 
<m  the  south.  The  equator  traverses  its  northern  portion, 
and  it  extends  firom  If''  north,  to  5f "^  south  latitude.  Its 
shape  is  most  peculiar  and  fantastic,  unlike  that  of  any 
other  island  except  the  much  smaller  Gilolo  to  the  east- 
ward It  consists  of  a  central  mass,  from  which  radiate 
four  enormous  arms,  forming  tiiree  deep  gulfs  on  the  east 
side,  while  the  west  has  a  cunred  and  nearly  even  coast- 
line ;  and  the  whole  was  likened  by  the  Portuguese  histo- 
rian De  Couto  to  a  huge  grasshopper.  Its  greatest  length 
between  the  extremities  of  the  northern  and  southern 
peninsulas  is  about  760  miles,  their  average  breadth  being 
about  60  miles.  The  two  eastern  peninsulas  are  shorter, 
but  a  little  wider,  and  the  total  area  is  about  64,000 
geographical  square  miles. 

2.  Physical  Featwres, 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  Celebes  except 
at  its  northem  and  southern  extremities,  but  it  is  certain 
that  each  of  its  peninsulas  is  traversed  by  a  mountain- 
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chain,  while  the  centiul  mass  is  probably  a  mountainous 
table-land.     The  extremity  of  the  northern  peninsula  is 
the  only  portion  where  active  volcanoes  are  known  to 
exist,  the  loftiest  of  these,  the  Elabat  mountain,  having  an 
altitude  of  over  7000  feet.     At  the  north-western  angle 
the  Donda  mountain  is  said  to  be  near  10,000  feet  high ; 
and,  at  the  extreme  south,  the   peak  of   Bonthain   is 
marked  in  the  Dutch  maps  as  being  still  higher ;  but  its 
appearance  fix)m  the  sea  does  not  justify  such  an  estimate. 
The  eastern  peninsulas  are  the  least  known,  but  they  are 
probably  not  so  lofty  as  the  northern  and  southern.    All 
the  peninsulas  have  islands  at  their  extremities,  and  these 
are  much  larger  and  more  numerous  to  the  east,  where 
they  fringe  the  coasts  as  well  as  the  extremities  of  tibe 
peninsulas.     This  renders   it  highly  probable  that  the 
present  form  of  the  island  is  due  to  a  depression  of  the 
eastern   side,  which   has   broken   up   this  portion  into 
detached  islands,  and  submerged  the  great  valleys,  till 
they  have  become  the  wide  gulfs  that  now  penetrate 
almost  to  its  centre. 

The  rivers  of  Celebes  are  necessarily  small,  the  largest 
being  the  Sadang,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the  central 
plateau,  and  enters  the  sea,  on  the  west  coast,  a  little 
north  of  Par^  Par^  Bay,  after  a  course  of  about  160 
mUes.  The  river  Chiurana,  which  has  its  mouth  on  the 
east  side  of  the  southern  peninsula,  north  of  Boni,  is  navi- 
gable by  good-sized  native  vessels  as  fiur  as  Lake  Luboya, 
a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  Two  other  lakes  are  said 
to  exist  in  the  central  plateau,  giving  rise  to  rivers  which 
flow  to  the  east  coast 

The  southern  peninsula  has  a  central  range  of  lime- 
stone and  basaltic  mountains,  and  extensive  open  plains, 
either  cultivated  as  rice-fields,  or  yielding  pasture  tor 
horses  and  cattle.  The  northern  and  central  portions  of 
the  island  yield  much  gold,  and  are  therefore  probably 
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granitic,  while  iron,  tin,  and  copper,  are  said  to  be  found 
in  small  quantities.  The  Gulf  of  Tomini  or  Gorontalo  is 
the  country  which  yields  most  gold,  but  the  quantity  is 
unknown,  as  it  is  all  bought  up  by  native  Bugis  traders. 
This  country  would  offer  a  fine  field  for  exploration  to  the 
naturalist. 

3.  Natural  History. 

The   botany  of  Celebes  is  unfortimately  very  little 
known.     It  produces  neither  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas 
to  the  east,  nor  the  camphor  and  benzoin  of  Borneo  to 
the  west,  and  the  little  that  is  known  of  its  flora  indicates 
that  it  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  one,  although  many  of 
the  coast  plants  are  identical  with  those  of  the  adjacent 
islands.     Of  its  zoology  we  have  much  more  knowledge, 
and  we  find  that  its  animalfl  are,  considering  its  position 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  archipelago,  wonderfully  peculiar. 
Taking  first  its  mamnialia,  we  find  that  Celebes  differs 
broadly   from   Borneo   and   Java  in   having   no  tailed 
monkeys,  no  insectivora,  no  feline  or  canine  animals,  no  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  or  tapir.  It  has  only  five  large,  and  eleven 
or  twelve  small  terrestrial  quadrupeds ;  the  former  are : — 
1,  A  large  black  tailless  baboon  or  ape ;  2,  a  deer ;  3,  a 
remarkable  small  wild  buffalo,  resembling  an  antelope ;  4, 
a  wild  pig ;  5,  the  babirusa  or  ''  homed  pig."    The  smaller 
animals  are, — ^the  tarsier  (one  of  the  lemurs) ;  a  civet  cat ; 
five  squirrels ;  two  rats ;  and  two  kinds  of  cuscus,  a  mar- 
supial  opossum-like    creature.     These  animals   may  be 
divided  into  three  groups.     Some — as  the  deer,  the  civet, 
and  the  tarsier,  are  identical  with  species  of  Borneo  and 
the  western  islands ;  and,  as  all  are  kept  as  domestic  pets 
by  the  Malays,  they  may  have  been  introduced,  and  have 
escaped  fix)m  captivity.     Others — as  the  wild  pig,  the 
squirrels,  and  the  rats,  are  peculiar  species,  but  are  allied 
to  those  of  Borneo  and  Java,  and  thus  indicate  a  more 
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distant  period  of  inunigratioii.  Otheta  again — as  the  ape, 
the  anoa,  a  wiU  bufialo,  and  the  babirusa,  are  altogether 
peouUar,  No  Rnimftln  at  all  Dearly  allied  to  them  are  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  Afiiatic  iElaods,  or  in  fact  any- 
wheie  else ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  q>eciilate  on  their 


transmission  from  a  very  remote  epoch,  when  Celebes 
formed  part  of  a  continent  which  diaappeaied  before  the 
existing  Asiatic  inlands  were  formed ;  for  on  any  other 
supposition  it  is  most  dif&cult  to  understand  how  these 
singular  animals  should  have  been  preserved  in  Celebes 
and  nowhere  else.     And,  lastly,  we  have  the  matsupial 
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Cnficns,  indicating  that  the  island  has  reoeived  some  of  its 
productions  from  the  Moluocas  or  New  Guinea^  wheie 
alone  these  animals  abound ;  and  we  have  also  two  forest 
rats  of  the  sub^genus  Gymnomys,  which  are  allied  to 
Australian  species. 

Turning  to  the  birds^  we  find  fSEtcts  of  equal  interest ; 
and,  considering  how  easy  it  is  for  this  class  to  pass  over 
narrow  seas,  even  more  extraordinary.  There  are  now 
about  160  species  of  land-birds  known  from  Celebes, 
belonging  to  124  generic  groups.  About  90  of  these 
species  are  peculiar  to  it  and  the  small  adjacent  islands ; 
while,  of  the  remainder,  about  50  come  from  the  Asiatic 
and  20  &om  the  Australian  side.  This  is  what  we  might 
expect,  looking  at  the  great  extent  of  the  opposing  coasts 
of  Borneo,  which  are  much  richer  in  birds  than  the 
Moluccas.  The  peculiar  species  of  Celebes  are  generally 
related  to  birds  characteristic  of  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
in  this  way  also  we  find  the  Asiatic  side  preponderating 
in  the  proportion  of  24  to  15.  But,  if  we  look  at  the 
number  of  genera  of  land-birds,  abundant  in  Borneo  or 
the  Moluccas,  which  are  absent  from  Celebes,  we  find  the 
most  striking  deficiency  on  the  Bomean  or  Asiatic  side. 
Thus,  8  important  families,  and  16  genera,  which  are 
highly  characteristic  of  Borneo  or  Java^  are  unknown  in 
Celebes ;  while,  of  the  Moluccan  groups  of  equal  import- 
ance there  are  only  1  family  and  12  genera  absent. 
These  remarkable  deficiencies,  quite  as  much  as  the  species 
it  actually  possesses,  stamp  the  character  of  the  Celebesian 
&una,  and  give  a  clue  to  its  past  history. 

Taking  account  of  both  mammalia  and  birds,  of  which 
two  groups  alone  we  possess  sufi&ciently  detailed  informa- 
tion, we  cannot  doubt  the  great  antiquity  and  extreme 
isolation  of  this  island  from  the  rest  of  the  archipelago. 
The  three  remarkable  mammals, — the  ape-baboon  (Cyno* 
pUhecus) ;  the  antelopean  buffalo  {Atuhi),  and  the  spiral- 
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tusked  pig  (Bdbirusa),  as  well  as  a  curious  bee-eater  (1/e- 
ropogan) ;  three  remarkable  genera  of  starlings  {BasUomi&, 
JEnodea,  and  Sdssirostrum)  ;  two  peculiar  magpies  (Strqdo- 
eUta  and  Charitomis)  ;  and  an  anomalous  kingfisher  {Cejf- 
copsis),  have  none  of  them  any  near  allies  in  the  archi- 
pelago^ and  are  only  remotely  connected  with  groups  now 
inhabiting  the  Asiatic  or  AMcan  continents.    They  appear, 
in  fact,  to  be  remnants  of  the  Miocene  fSEiuna,  at  a  period 
when  the  ancestors  of  all  the  chief  types  of  both  the 
temperate  and  tropical  zones  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Euro-Asiatic  continent.     The 
peculiarities  of  the  animal  life  of  Celebes  may  be  best 
explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  an  outiying  portion  of 
that  Miocene  continent,  which  became  detached  from  it, 
and  has  since  never  been  actually  joined  to  any  Asiatic 
or  Australian  land.     It  has  thus  preserved  to  us  some 
descendants  of  ancient  types,  and  these  have  become 
intermingled  with  such  immigrants  from  both  east  and 
west  as  were  enabled  to  establish  themselves  in  competi- 
tion with  the  ancient  inhabitants.      To  the  naturalist, 
therefore,  Celebes  is  an  island  of  extreme  interest    It 
cannot  be  said  to  belong  either  to  the  eastern  or  the 
western  divisions  of  the  archipelago,  but  to  stand  almost 
exactly  midway  between  them ;  the  relic  of  a  more  ancient 
land,  and  dating  from  a  period  perhaps  anterior  to  the 
separate  existence  of  any  of  the  islands. 

The  insects,  although  less  perfectly  known,  offer 
analogous  peculiarities  to  those  presented  by  the  higher 
animals.  They  are  isolated  alike  from  those  of  the  Sunda 
Islands  and  the  Moluccas,  and  present  certain  specialties 
of  form  and  coloration  not  foimd  elsewhere.  The  detafls 
are  of  too  technical  a  nature  to  find  a  place  here,  but 
they  are  such  as  fully  to  confirm  the  general  condusioD 
we  have  arrived  at,  as  to  the  long-continued  isolation  of 
this  remarkable  coimtry. 
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4.  Native  Baces  of  Celebes, 

From  'what  has  been  said  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
Celebes,  and  the  peculiarity  and  isolation  of  its  animals, 
it  might  be  expected  that  some  eqnallj  peculiar  tribes  of 
mankind  might  be  found  here,  or  even  some  relic  of 
primeval  man«     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  man  is 
pie-eminentlj  a  migrating  and  an  aggressive  animal,  the 
higher  or  more  energetic  races  constantly  displacing  the 
lower  or  less  physically  powerful;  so  that  his  present 
distribution  may  have  little  relation  to  the  ancient  his* 
tory  of  the  countries  he  inhabits.     It  is  highly  probable 
that  a  low  and  primitive  race  did  once  inhabit  Celebes ; 
but  if  so,  it  has  completely  disappeared,  and  the  whole 
island  is  now  occupied  by  many  distinct  tribes  in  various 
stages  of  civilisation,  but  all  belonging  to  the  Malayan  race. 
They  may  be  roughly  classed  into  two  groups — ^the  Maho- 
metan  semi-civilised   tribes,  and  the   Pagans,  who  are 
more  or  less  savages.     The  former  all  read  and  write, 
and  mostly  have  peculiar  alphabetic   characters;   they 
have  fixed  governments,  regular  clothing,  and  are  con- 
siderably advanced  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  being,  in 
fact,  the  equals  of  the  tme  Malays  and  the  Javanese.    The 
latter  are  more  or  less  complete  savages,  without  writing 
or  fixed  governments,  usually  with  imperfect  bark  cloth- 
ing, and  without  the  arts  of  weaving  or  working  metals. 

The  must  important  of  the  Mahometan  tribes  are  the 
Bugis,  the  Mandars,  and  the  Macassars.  The  Bugis  occupy 
the  eastern  coast  and  a  good  deal  of  the  interior  of  the 
southern  peninsula,  their  chief  town  being  BonL  They 
&I6  governed  by  a  Bajah,  and  speak  a  peculiar  language, 
which  they  write  in  a  peculiar  character.  The  Mandars, 
spe&Idng  another  language,  occupy  the  western  portion  of 
the  island,  which  projects  out  into  the  Straits  of  Macassar, 
north  of  Cape   Mandar.      The  Macassars   inhabit  the 
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southern  and  western  extremity  of  the  peninsula.     Their 
chief  town,  and  the  residence  of  the  Bajah,  is  Goa,  only  a 
few  miles  from  Macassar,  the  Dutch  capital  of  Southern 
Celebes.      The  Macassar  people  speak  a  quite  distinct 
language,  and  even  the  character  in  which  they  ^te  it 
differs  from  that  used  by  the  Bugis.     Allied  people,  hut 
speaking  two  distinct  languages,  inhabit  the  islands  of 
Salayer,  at  the  extremity  of  the  southern,  and  Bouton,  off 
the  end  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula.     When  the  Por- 
tuguese first  visited  the  island  in  1525,  the  Mahometan 
religion  had  only  just   been  introduced,  the  Macassar 
people  being  the  firat  to  adopt  it ;  and  in  about  a  hun- 
dred years  it  spread  over  all  the  districts  where  it  now 
prevails,  the  conversion  having  been  effected  by  Malay 
and  Javanese  missionaries. 

All  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are,  or  have 
been  recently,  in  a  state  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  from  some  of  whom,  indeed,  they  may 
have   been   derived.     They   are,   some  of  them,  head- 
hunters,  and  even  cannibals.     Human  skulls  ornament 
the  chiefs  houses,  and,  when  he  dies,  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  two  fresh  human  skulls  with  which  to  adorn  his 
grave. .    Some  curious  burying-places  exist  in  the  northern 
peninsula,  near  the  village  of  Sawangan,  which  have  been 
described  by  the  American  traveller  Bickmora     These 
consist  of  what  may  be  termed  vertical  coffins,  consistisg 
of  solid  rectangular  upright  stones,  deeply  hollowed  out 
at  the  top,  so  as  to  receive  the  body,  and  covered  with  a 
roof-shaped  cap-stone,   adorned  with   rude   carvings  d 
human  figures  in  a  sitting  attitude,  the  knees  clasped  by 
the  hands.     This  elaborate  mode  of  burial,  if  correcdr 
described,   is,   I   believe,  unique   among   savage  tribesL 
These  northern  people,  however,  are  somewhat  diffezent 
from  the  Dyak-like  tribes  farther  south,  and  they  may 
have  affinities  with  some  of  the  indigenes  of  the  Philip- 
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pines^  or  of  the  islands  of  Korthem  Polynesia.  Some  of 
them  are  very  fair  and  good-looking,  and,  except  for  their 
moderate  stature,  seem  to  resemble  the  true  Polynesians 
of  the  Society  Islands.  In  the  district  of  Minahasa  they 
have  been  almost  all  converted  to  Christianity,  and  have 
become  an  orderly,  industrious,  and  intelligent  people. 
At  Tomordy  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  island  (and  probably  elsewhere),  the  natives  make 
bark  cloth,  closely  resembling  the  *'  tapa "  of  the  Poly- 
nesians. It  is  beaten  out  by  wooden  mallets  till  it  be- 
comes as  thin  and  tough  as  parchment ;  it  is  then  washed 
with  an  extract  from  some  bark,  which  gives  it  a  glossy 
surface,  and  renders  it  capable  of  withstanding  a  good 
Bhower  of  rain,  so  that  it  becomes  a  really  serviceable 
article  of  clothing. 

5.  Dvich  Possessions  and  Native  Kingdoms  in  Celebes, 

The   first   account   obtained   by   Europeans   of  the 

existence  of  Celebes  was   through   the  Spanish   author 

Barbosa,  who  travelled  in  the  East  in  the  early  part  of 

the  sixteenth  century,  and  who  describes  the  inliabitants 

as  ''a  fair  people,  naked  from  the  waist  upwards  (a  very 

common  habit  to  this  day),  who  come  to  the  Moluccas  to 

trade  for  spices,  copper,  tin,  and  cottons,  and  who  bring  in 

exchange  long  swords  and  much  gold."     And  he  adds : 

"These   people   eat  human  flesh,  and   if  the   king  of 

Molucca  has  a  criminal  to  execute,  they  ask  for  him  as  a 

&vour  to  eat,  as  if  asking  for  a  hog."     Some  years  later 

(in  1640),  De  Couto  gives  a  fuller  description  of  "the 

Celebes,'*  then  supposed,  very  naturally,   to  consist  of 

several    distinct  islands.      He   mentions    the    "storied 

houses,  beautiful,  but  all  of  wood,"  referring  to  the  carved 

Malay  houses  raised  on  posts ;  states   that  the  people 

have  cotton,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  much  gold ;  also  sandal* 
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wood^sapan-wood,  and  good  cloth  of  silk  (probably  Ghinese). 
He  says  they  have  many  kinds  of  ships>  some  for  war,  others 
for  trade ;  that  the  Bugis  burned  their  dead,  and  collected 
the  ashes  in  urns,  which  they  buried,  and  over  them 
erected  temples,  in  which  for  a  year  they  placed  food, 
which  dogs,  cats,  and  birds  cany  off;  and  that  they 
prayed,  looking  up  to  the  skies,  with  their  hands  raised. 
The  people  of  Macassar,  on  the  other  hand,  buried  their 
dead  Mr.  Crawfurd  thinks  this  shows  that  the  Bugis 
had  been  converted  to  a  rude  form  of  Hinduism  before  they 
adopted  the  Mahometan  faith. 

6.  Macassar^ 

The  Portuguese  first  visited  Celebes  for  trade  in  1540, 
but  made  no  permanent  settlements.     The  Dutch  did  not 
begin  to  trade  with  tiie  island  till  1607.     About  thirty 
years  later  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  Macassars  of 
Goa,  and  in  1660  conquered  them,  and  established  them- 
selves at  Macassar.     Many  succeeding  wars  have  resulted 
in  their  obtaining  two  detached  portions  of  territory  in 
the  southern  peninsula, — one  extending  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Macassar,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  inland; 
the  other  commencing  just  south  of  the  Goa  river,  and 
extending  round  the  coast  to  the  river  Tanka,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  including  Bonthain  and  the 
island  of  Salayer.     These  form  the  government  of  Macas- 
sar, the  independent  State  of  the  Bajah  of  Groa  having  an 
exit  to  the  coast  between  the  two  portions,  and  approach- 
ing within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Dutch  town  itself 
The  population  of  tins  government,  which  includes  Sala- 
yer and  the  islands  near  it,  was  estimated  in  1884  at 
390,000.     The  town  of  Macassar  is  neat  and  well  laid 
out,  with  straight  streets,  kept  clean  by  means  of  nanow 
canals,  into  which  the  tidal  waters  are  admitted  at  hi^ 
tide,  and  allowed  to  run  out  at  low  water.     It  has  about 
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200  European  inhabitants,  and  a  large  population  of 
natiyes,  as  well  as  many  Chinese  and  Javanese.  It  has 
been  made  a  free  port,  and  is  a  place  of  much  trade, 
being  the  emporium  of  many  of  the  native  vessels  which 
trade  to  the  Am  Islands  and  New  Guinea.  The  district 
produces  abimdance  of  rice,  and  in  the  hilly  country  of 
Bonthain,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  Cotton  is  also 
grown^  and  the  Macassar  and  Bugis  women  make  ''sarongs," 
which,  for  durability  and  permanence  of  colour,  are  un- 
rivalled, and  are  highly  esteemed  over  the  whole  archi- 
I)elago.  These  sarongs  are  a  kind  of  skirt  universally 
worn  by  Malays  of  both  sexes;  they  are  often  orna- 
mented with  stripes  of  silk  or  gold  thread,  and  then  fetch 
very  high  prices. 

7.  Native  States, 

The  southern  peninsula  of  Celebes  is  divided  into 
nine  native  Mahometan  States,  which  form  a  kind  of 
Bugis  confederacy,  and  are  in  alliance  with  the  Butch. 
The  names  of  these  States  are,  6oa,  Boni,  Lamoru,  Mario, 
Tanette,  Sopeng,  Wadjo,  Adja  Tamparang,  and  Masenreng 
Bulu.  To  the  north-west  of  these  is  a  smaller  Mandar 
confederacy  of  seven  States,  only  partly  Mahometan,  named 
Balanipa,  Madjene,  Binoang,  Pembuang,  Chinrana,  Tam- 
pakng,  and  Mamudjo.  These  Mandar  people  are  ener- 
getic tripang  fishers  and  traders,  and  their  country  pro- 
duces edible  birds'-nests  and  some  gold.  Beyond  these 
again  are  the  unknown  Toradjas  of  the  very  heart  of 
Celebes. 

The  large  islands  of  Bouton  and  Moona  are  inhabited 
by  Mahometans  with  a  peculiar  language,  and  ruled  over 
by  a  Sultan,  whose  dominions  extend  over  many  adjacent 
inlands  and  over  a  part  of  the  south-east  peninsula.  Be- 
yond this  the  country  and  people  are  almost  whoUy 
unknown,   till   we    come   to    the   districts    north   and 
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south  of  the  Gulf  of  Tomor^,  which  with  the  Peling, 
Bungai,  and  Sulla  or  XuUa  Islanda^  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Dutch,  and  belong  nominally  to  the  Sultan 
of  Temate.  The  people  are  all  of  Malayan  race,  usually 
called  Alfuros  by  the  Dutch,  a  word  which  it  is  well  to 
explain  is  not  applied  to  any  particular  race,  but  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  our  term  "  Indians "  as  applied  to  all  the 
uncivilised  peoples  of  North  and  South  Ammca.  In  like 
manner  the  north  coast  of  the  north-eastern  peninsula  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Dutch  Eesident  at  Menado, 
to  which  district  we  now  coma 

8.  Menado. 

The  northern  peninsula  of  Celebes   constitutes  the 
Dutch  Besidency  of  Menado.     This  consists  of  the  volcanic 
region  of  Minahassa,  about  70  miles  long,  and  an  extensive 
district    beyond,    forming    the    Assistant-Eesidency    of 
Oorontalo.      The  whole  of  this  countiy  was   fonneily 
tributary  to  the  Sultan  of  Temate,  and  was  inhabited  l^^ 
numerous  savage  tribes  whose  habits  have  already  been 
described.     When  the  Portuguese  were  expelled  in  1677, 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  and  many  of  the 
natives  were  converted  to  Christianity.    The  country,  how- 
ever, did  not  begin  to  progress  mudi  till  1822,  wh^  it 
was  found  that  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  interior  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  coffee.     Native  in- 
structors in  the  art  of  coffee  cultivation  were  brought  from 
Java,  the  native  chiefs,  under  the  title  of  Majors,  were 
induced  to  encourage  the  formation  of  plantations  by  a 
grant  of  five  per  cent  of  the  produce,  and  a  fixed  price  was 
paid  for  all  properly  cleaned  coffee  brought  to  the  Govern- 
ment warehouses.      European   superintendents   of   the 
plantations,  called  "  Controleurs,''  were  appointed  to  each 
district,  good  roads  were  made,  the  villages  were  gradually 
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improved,  schools  and  churches  built^  till,  at  the  present 

day,  this  port  of  Celebes  has  become  a  perfect  garden.     In 

many  of  the  villages  the  streets  are  boidered  with  hedges 

of  roses,  -which  thrive  admirably  at  from  2000  to  3000 

feet  elevation,  and  are  in  perpetual  bloom ;  the  cottages 

axe  symmetrically  arranged,  nicely  painted,  and  embowered 

in  coffee  shmbs  and  fruit  trees ;  while  the  people  are  all 

well  dressed  and  well  fed,  well  behaved  and  contented, 

presenting  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  naked  savages  of 

fifty  years  back,  who  were  the  fathers  and  grandfeithers  of 

the  present  generation.^ 

A  considerable  portion  of  Minahassa  ib  a  plateau,  from 
2500  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  mountains  rising  to 
6000  feet  or  more.     In  its  centre  is  the  lake  of  Tondano, 
about  10  miles  long  and  3  wide,  and  which  was  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Bickmore  not  to  exceed  70  feet  in  depth. 
The  river  which  flows  from  it  forms  a  fine  waterfall  70 
feet  high,  and  then  flows  through  a  deep  gorge  towards 
Menado.     The  highest  village  is  Burukan,  3600  feet  above 
the  sea ;  and  here,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  thermometer 
is  usually  62^  Fahr.  in  the  morning,  and  rarely  rises  above 
80^  during  the  day.     On  this  plateau   oranges   thrive 
better  than  in  the  lowlands,  bearing  abundance  of  most 
delicious  fruit,  and  rice   produces   good  crops   without 
irrigatioiL      The    scenery    is    magnificent.      Numerous 
volcanic  mountains  clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation 
lend  grandeur  to  the  prospect,  and  form  a  charming  con- 
trast to  the  coffee  plantations,  the  rice  fields,  the  gardens, 
and  the  neat  cottages  that  everywhere  meet   the   eye. 
Here,  too,  are   many  interesting    natural    phenomena. 
There  are  eleven  volcanoes,  several  of  which  have  been  in 
Braption  during   the   present  century.      There  are  hot 

^  For  a  ftdler  aoconnt  of  thia  region  and  its  inhabitants,  see  Wallace's 
^alay  ArehipeUkgo,  chap.  zviL  ;  and  Bickmore's  Eouit  Indian  Archipelago, 
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springs,  some  of  which  throw  up  domes  of  boiling  water 
at  shpit  intervals  like  miniature  geysers ;  and  there  are 
mud-volcanoes,  at  one  of  which  an  Italian  count  lost  his 
life  may  years  ago,  by  venturing  too  far  over  the  trea- 
cherous crust  of  hardened  mud,  till  he  sank  in,  and  was 
so  badly  burned  that  he  died  soon  afterwards.  Earth- 
quakes too,  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  very  violent 
Becent  gaps  and  landslips  produced  by  them  are  often  to 
be  seen,  but  as  all  the  houses  are  of  Wood  and  built  on 
posts,  they  do  not  usually  suffer  much  &om  a  good 
shaking. 

The  chief  towns  of  Minahassa  are  Menado  and  Kema, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  peninsula,  the  former  used  as  the 
chief  port  during  the  eastern,  and  the  latter  during  the 
western  monsoon.  They  are  less  than  twenty  miles  apart, 
and  are  connected  by  a  good  road.  Menado  is  the  capital 
town,  and  the  place  where  the  Besident  lives.  It  is  a 
small  but  picturesque  town,  and  as  almost  every  houae 
stands  in  a  garden  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  shraba, 
trees,  and  flowers,  it  has  a  very  charmiog  effect  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  mercantile  appearance  of  Macassar. 
Its  population  is  about  2500. 

The  population  of  the  district  has  largely  increased 
since  the  coffee  culture  has  attained  its  present  dimensions. 
In  1884  it  was  stated  at  650,000,  while  in  1854,  after 
a  great  mortality,  it  was  said  to  have  been  less  than 
100,000.  The  number  of  coffee  trees  in  1868  was  about 
6,000,000 ;  and,  as  &esh  plantations  are  made  every  year, 
the  number  is  now  probably  largely  increased.  When  the 
trees  are  in  their  greatest  perfection,  they  will  each  pro- 
duce from  10  to  20  lbs.  of  coffee  a  year,  but  as  a  laige 
proportion  are  young,  and  others  old,  the  average  yield  is 
not  much  more  than  one  pound  per  tree.  A  small 
quantity  of  cacao  is  grown  on  the  lowlands,  and  a  good 
deal  of  rice  is  sometimes  exported,  as  well  as  cocoa-nuts 
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and  the  fibre  of  the  gomuti-palm^  which  is  used  for  cordage 
IQ  native  vessels. 

To  the  west  of  Minahassais  Grorontalo,  which  extends 
for  a  length  of  about  160  miles.     This  district  is  mostlj 
inhabited  by  native  tribes  under  chiefs  or  rajahs^  supervised 
by  the  Dutch  Assistant-Besident,  who  lives  at  the  small 
town  and  port  of  Gorontalo  on  the  south  coast     Most  of 
those  on   the  north  coast  are   partly  Mahometans,  the 
five  most  important  being  named  as  follows: — Bolong- 
banka,  Bolong-magonda,  Bintoona,  Kaidipan^  and  Belong- 
hitaru.     North-west  of  the  port  of  Gorontalo  is  the  lake 
of  Lunbotto,  as  large  as  that  of  Tondano  and  abounding 
in  fish.     The  coimtry,  however,  is  not  volcanic,  and  pro- 
duces gold,  which  was  formerly  a  government  monopoly, 
but  the  right  to  work  it  is  now  commuted  for  a  tax  of  five 
florins  a  house.     West  of  Gorontalo  are  numerous  tribes, 
'  almost  aU  of  whom  are  in  a  savage  state,  except  on  the 
coast,  where  are  some  settlements  of  Bugis  and  Mandars 
who  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  interior. 


9.  Islands  "bdonging  to  Celebes, 

Beyond  Menado  to  the  north-east,  and  apparently  in 
continuation  of  the  peninsula,  are  a  number  of  small 
islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  Siau,  Sanguir,  and  Saliba- 
boo,  terminating  in  the  smaU  groups  of  Nanoosa  and 
Meanguis.  Siau  and  Sanguir  contain  active  volcanoes, 
and  the  latter  was  devastated,  on  the  2d  March  1856. 
by  a  great  eruption  which  killed  2000  people.  The 
Butch  once  had  a  settlement  on  this  island,  but  it  is  now 
given  up.  The  people  are  allied  to  those  of  the  Menado 
district,  but  speak  a  peculiar  language,  which  is  the  same 
in  Siau  and  Sanguir.  They  wear  a  peculiar  costume, 
consisting  of  a  long  robe  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the 
ftokles,  but  this  is  probably  only  a  garb  of  ceremony. 
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The  Salibaboo  group,  sometimes  also  called  the  Talant  or 
Tulonr  islands,  do  not  appear  to  be  volcanic.  They  aie 
inhabited  by  a  RiTnilar  race  to  the  last^  speaking  a  dis- 
tinct though  allied  language.  These  people  grow  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cocoa-nuts,  and  have  abundance  of 
hogs,  goats,  and  fowls,  with  which  they  supply  the  wants 
of  ships,  as  they  are  conveniently  situated  for  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  Molucca  passage  to  China. 

Due  east  of  Celebes,  beyond  the  islands  of  Peling  and 
Bungay,  are  the  Sulla  or  Xulla  group,  consisting  of  two 
large  islands  stretching  in  an  east  and  west  direction  for 
about  100  miles,  divided  only  by  a  narrow  strait  about 
the  centre,  with  smaller  islands  to  the  east  and  south. 
The  western  island,  named  Sulla  Taliabo,  is  inhabited  by 
a  race  allied  to  those  of  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes 
and  the  island  of  Bungay ;  the  others  appear  to  have  no 
indigenes  but  to  be  colonised  by  the  Malays  from  Temate 
with  their  Papuan  slaves,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
report  that  these  islands  were  inhabited  by  a  people  of 
Papuan  race.     The  whole  group  is  nominally  subject  to 
Temate,  but   both   geographically    and   zoologically  the 
islands   belong   to    Celebes.      They   are   inhabited    by 
babirusas  and  deer,  whUe  their  birds,  which  are  tolerably 
well   known,   resemble    those   of    Celebes   much  more 
closely  than  they  do  those  of  the  Moluccas. 

Farther  south  we  come  to  the  large  islands  of  BontoD 
and  Moona,  with  the  smaller  Wowoni  and  Kambena^  be- 
yond which  stretch  eastward  the  group  of  small  islets 
called  the  Tokong  Besi,  or  Blacksmith  Isles.  All  these 
are  moimtainous,  and  but  little  known,  and  inhabited,  as 
already  stated,  by  Mahometan  Malays  speaking  a  pecu- 
liar language. 

The  island  of  Salayer,  off  the  southern  point  of  Celebes 
and  about  forty  miles  long,  with  an  extensive  group  of 
ialets  stretching  for  a  hundred  miles  farther  to  the  south- 
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east^  complete  the  entiineration  of  the  islands  of  any  im- 
portance belonging  to  Celebes.  The  whole  west  coast 
after  leaving  Macassar,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  400 
miles^  presents  not  a  single  island  of  the  slighest  import- 
ance. A  deep  sea  eveiywhere  approaches  dose  to  the 
shore^  and  probably  indicates  that  on  this  side  the  land 
has  undergone  little  change,  either  of  elevation  or  of 
subsidence,  for  a  very  long  period 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   MOLTTCCAS. 

1.  Ponitan,  Size,  etc 

The  tenn  Moluccas,  or  Maluco  Islands,  was  originally 
applied  to  the  five  small  islands  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  Gilolo,  in  which  alone  the  precious  clove  was  produced 
Now,  it  is  extended  so  as  to  include  almost  all  the  islands 
which  lie  directly  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea. 
The  three  large  islands  which  are  considered  to  form  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  Moluccan  group  are  Gilolo, 
Ceram,  and  Bouru ;  but  between  and  around  these  are  a 
vast  number  of  islands  of  various  sizes,  so  connectiDg  the 
Moluccas  with  the  New  Guinea  and  Timor  groups  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  define  accurately  what  islands  should 
be  included  in  the  one  or  the  other. 

As  we  have  already  considered  the  Sanguir  and  Sail* 
baboo  islands  to  be  extensions  of  Celebes,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  fixing  on  Morty  or  Morotai,  to  the  north  of 
Gilolo,  as  being  the  first  island  of  the  group  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  like  manner,  having  taken  the  Sulla  islands  as 
belonging  to  Celebes,  we  have  the  Batchian  group,  OH 
and  Bouru  as  the  western  limits  of  the  Moluccas.  To  the 
east  there  is  more  difficulty.  Waigiou  and  Mysol  are 
inhabited  by  true  mop-headed  Papuans,  and  by  bLrdiH)f' 
paradise,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  belong  to  New  Guinea, 
with  which  country,  moreover,  they  are  connected  by  a 
shallow  sea-bottom.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  take 
the  100-fathom  line  as  the  boundary  of  the  Papuan  group, 
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Oflolo,  where  Mount  Karakan  is  an  active  volcano.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  volcanic  districts  there  are  nsuallj 
abundant  signs  of  upheaval,  in  the  fonn  of  raised  conl 
reefe  or  masses  of  coial  limestone  far  inland.  At  tize 
extreme  north,  the  island  of  Morty  is  coralline  and  vol- 
canicy  but  has  no  volcano.  The  centre  and  most  of  the 
southern  peniosula  of  Gilolo  is  composed  laigely  of  coral 
rock.  At  Amboyna  we  find  a  base  of  ciystalline  rodcs, 
with  abundance  of  coralline  limestone,  forming  hills  of 
considerable  elevation  and  very  rugged,  the  hollows  being 
filled  with  red  clayey  earth,  probably  decomposed  volcanic 
ashes.  Farther  east  the  small  islands  of  Goram,  Mano- 
wolko,  and  Matabello,  consist  wholly  of  coral  reefe  raised 
to  a  considerable  height,  while  Great  K6  island  is  also  veiy 
laigely  composed  of  the  same  rock.  The  laige  island  of 
Coram,  however,  appears  to  offer  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  Moluccas.  No  volcanoes  are  known  in  it,  and  the 
rocks,  so  far  as  observed,  appear  to  be  ancient  stratified 
deposits  of  a  highly  ciystalline  character,  though  lime- 
stone occurs  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  great  central 
mountain,  Nusa  Heli,  is  said  to  be  near  10,000  feet  higb, 
but  no  European  has  ever  visited  it. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Moluccas  is  exceedingly  ridi 
and  varied,  and  would  well  repay  systematic  exploration. 
Here  is  the  native  country  of  the  most  precious  of  spices, 
the  clove ;  and  there  are  also  wild  nutmegs,  cardamoms, 
the  kanaiy  nut,  and  the  cajuput-oil  tree.  Palms  and 
pandani  are  very  abundant,  dammar  pines  grow  in  the 
forests,  while  ferns,  creepers,  and  flowering  shrubs  in  end- 
less variety  clothe  the  forest  glades  and  the  rocky  beaches 
with  exquisite  drapery. 

The  animal  life  is  much  better  known,  and  enables 
us  to  decide  that  it  belongs  generally  to  the  Australian 
type,  and  more  particularly  resembles  the  fauna  of  New 
Guinea.     A  few  of  the  Asiatic  forms  of  mammalia,  re- 
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sembling  those  of  the  western  islands,  are  still  found  here ; 
such  as  the  deer^  which  abound  in  all  the  larger  islands, 
and  even  in  several  of  the  smaller  ones,  since  they  occur 
in  Temate  and  Tidore,  in  Banda,  and  in  Ceram  Laut.   The 
species  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  one  common 
in  aH  the  great  Malay  islands,  and  it  may  very  well  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Malay  colonists.     None  of  the 
islands  have  any  monkeys,  except  Batchian,  in  which  is 
found  the  tailless  baboon-ape  of  Celebes ;  while  in  Bouru 
alone  is  fonnd  the  babirusa,  another  of  the  peculiar  forms 
of  that  island.     Pigs  are  abundant  in  all  the  islands,  and 
some  of  them  are  believed  to  be  peculiar  species.     The 
only  carnivorous  animal  is  the  common  civet-cat  {Vivtrra 
ianffolTmga) ;  and  as  the  Malays  often  keep  these  crea- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  perfume,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond,  it  has  probably  been  introduced  by 
them.     The  only  other  quadrupeds  axe  bats,  which  are 
abundant,  a  shrew,  and  several  marsupials  of  the  genus 
Cuscus,  as  well   as  a  small  flying-opossum  resembling 
those  found  in  Australia.     If,  therefore,  we  leave  out  of 
the  list  those  species  which  there  is  reason  to  think  may 
have  been  introduced  by  man,  we  find  an  excessive  poverty 
of  TOftTTiTnftlft  hardly  to  be  equalled  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  under  similar  conditions. 

Birds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  tolerably  abundant,  and 
are  in  many  respects  interesting.    Their  essentially  Papuan 
character  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  78 
genera  in  which  the  Moluccan  land-birds  axe  classed,  no 
less  than   70   axe  characteristic  of  New  Guinea,  while 
only  six  axe  peculiarly  Indo-Malayan.     The  species,  how- 
ever, are  to  a  great  extent  peculiar,  more  than  140  being 
entirely  confined  to  these  islands  out  of  a  total  number  of 
about  200  land-birds.     A  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
immense  preponderance  of  the  three  groups — parrots, 
pigeons,  and  kingfishers.     These  together  form  ane-tJUrd 
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of  all  Uie  land  birds,  while  in  continental  India  they  only 
form  one-twentieth.  As  these  groups  are  rather  above 
the  average  of  size,  and  contain  an  unusual  proportion  of 
gaily-coloured  species,  they  give  to  the  birds  of  the  Mo- 
luccas an  air  of  special  brilliancy.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  are  the  crimson  lories,  the  racket-tailed  king- 
fishers, and  the  green  fruit-doves ;  and  there  are  also  some 
brilliant  ground-thrushes  and  fly-catchers.  In  the  islands 
of  Batchian  and  Gilolo  there  is  a  peculiar  genus  of  the 
bird-of-paradise  fEunily,  the  only  one  yet  found  beyond  the 
Papuan  islands  and  North  Australia.^  Very  curious,  too, 
is  the  occurrence  of  the  great  wingless  bird,  the  Casso- 
wary, in  Geram,  distinct  firom  the  numerous  species  that 
inhabit  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Hie 
mound-building  birds  of  the  genus  Megapodius  are  espe- 
cially abimdant  in  the  Moluccas,  being  found  even  on  the 
smallest  islands  and  uninhabited  islets. 

Equally  splendid  as  the  birds  are  the  insects  of  these 
islands,  which  in  some  particulars  surpass  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Here  are  butterflies  of  the 
largest  size  and  most  vivid  colours — some,  of  the  most 
intense  metallic  blue,  as  Papilio  tUysses,  or  the  richest 
silky  green,  as  in  Omiihoptera  priamus;  while  others 
exhibit  golden  yellow  or  the  most  vivid  crimson  hues,  dis- 
played in  an  endless  variety  of  patterns  on  a  velvety  black 
groimd.  The  beetles  also  are  remarkable  for  size  or 
beauty,  the  wonderful  long-armed  beetle  of  Amboyna 
(MuJiirus  longimanus)  being  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
insect  world. 

3.  InhdbitarUs, 

In  the  Moluccas  two,  if  not  three,  native  races  en- 

^  This  bird  has  been  named  Semv^fUra  waUaeeit  or  "Wallaee'i 
Standard  Wing,"  after  its  discoverer.  See  The  Malay  AnkifdagOt  f 
829. 
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counter  each  other  and  intermingle — the   Malays,  the 
Papuans,  and  perhaps  the  Polynesians ;  and  with  the  very 
imperfect  knowledge  we  at  present  possess,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  disentangle  the  one  from  the  other,  or  to  deter- 
mine which  are  pure  races  and  which  the  results  of  a 
more  or  less  complex  intermixture.   People  of  Malay  race 
and  Mahometans  in  religion,  inhabit  the  small  islands  of 
Temate  and  Tidore,  each  under  a  native  sultan,  whose 
rale  extends  over  a  number  of  adjacent  islands.     They 
speak  distinct  but  closely-allied   languages,   which   are 
widely  different  from  any  of  the  western  Malay  tongues, 
and  are  probably  compounded  of  some  aboriginal  dialects 
spoken  by  the  indigenes  and  that  of  their  conquerors. 
These  axe  the  most  important  of  the  Malay  States  of  the 
Moluccas,  but  other  tribes  with  a  great  variety  of  lan- 
guages are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Ceram  and  in  the 
snudler  islands  of  Coram,  while  tribes  of  pagan  Malays  in 
a  lower  state  of  civilisation  inhabit  parts  of  Bouru.     The 
great  island  of  Ceram,  however,  is  inhabited  by  people 
who  are  undoubtedly  of  Papuan  race,  have  frizzled  hair 
and  prominent  features,  with  a  darker  skin  and  more 
lengthy  limbs  than  the  Malays.     They  are  utter  savages 
and  head-hunters.     Most  of  them  are  still  in  a  state  of 
absolute  freedom  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  but 
some  have  been  collected  in  villages  on  the  coast,  and 
have  become  converted  nominally  to  Christianity,  while 
others   are   equally  nominal   Mahometans.      In    Bouru 
occurs  a  similar  race,  and  also  in  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  GUolo;  but  in  the  northern  peninsula  of 
that  island,  and  having  their  head-quarters  at  Galela,  near 
Mount  Karakan,  there  is  a  very  interesting  race,  as  light  in 
colour  as  Malays,  or  even  lighter,  but  tall  and  well  made, 
with  handsome  prominent  features,  curly  hair,  and  bearded. 
They  resemble  Polynesians  in  many  respects,  and  may 
perhaps  be   a  Poljmesian  colony   intermixed   with   the 

2d 
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Papuan  aborigines,  but  Uiey  speak  a  highly  peculiar  Ian* 
guage.  They  are  good  boat-builders,  and  wander  all  oTer 
the  northern  part  of  the  Moluccas,  collecting  tripang  and 
turtle-shell,  hunting  deer  and  pigs,  and  smoking  the  meat 
They  also  make  settlements  on  any  uninhabited  spot  that 
suits  them,  cut  down  the  forest,  plant  maize  or  zicey  and 
seem  altogether  a  more  enterprising  and  eneigetic  people 
than  those  aroimd  them. 

Besides  these,  we  have  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Moluccas  a  number  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  Por- 
tuguese settlers.  These  go  by  the  name  of  ''Orang 
sirani,"  or  Nazarenes.  They  speak  Malay  with  a  con- 
siderable intermixture  of  Portuguese  words,  but  owing  to 
their  having  been  under  Dutch  rule  for  several  oentuiies 
they  have  become  Protestants,  and  are  altogether  ignorani; 
of  their  own  origin. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  ethnological  oonfosion, 
we  must  remember  that  slavery  has  long  prevailed  in 
these  islands,  and  that,  as  already  stated,  by  means  of  the 
piratical  fleets  slaves  have  been  brought  firom  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  archipelago.     The  Temate  and  Groram  people 
are  great  traders  to  New  Guinea,  and  Papuan  slaves  are 
very  common.     Again,  we  have  everywhere  a  consider- 
able number  of  Chinese,  and  a  smaller  number  of  Arab 
merchants,  who  all  have  native  wives.      After  the  fiist 
discovery  of  the  Spice  Islands  by  the  Portuguese,  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  ships  of  aU  nations — Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  English  especially— crowded  into  the  eastern  seas  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  traffic  in  spices,  which  was  in  those 
days  as  alluring  as  the  search  after  gold,  and  even  more 
profitable.     Among  the  crews  of  these  vessels  there  would 
be  men  of  every  race,  and  many  of  them  would  become 
temporary  and  some  permanent  settlers  in  these  sunny 
isles,  and  leave  behind  them  descendants  who  would  add 
to  the   diversity  of  type  among  the  apparently  native 
races,  which  is  here  so  puzzling. 
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4.  Temate  and  the  GUolo  Qroup. 

The  island  of  Gilolo,  called  by  the  natives  Halma- 
heira,  has  a  fantastic  shape^  veiy  mnch  resembling  that  of 
Celebes,  both  islands  consisting  of  four  peninsulas  radiat- 
ing from  a  comparatively  small  central  mass^  and  divided 
by  three  deep  gulfs  on  the  eastern  side.     It  is  mountain- 
ous and  rugged;  many  of  the  mountains  resemble  vol- 
canic cones,  and  it  has  at  least  one  active  volcano.    Around 
it  are  grouped  a  number  of  smaller  islands  which  have 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  connected  with 
it.     Parallel  with  its  western  coast,  at  a  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles,  are  a  range  of  small  islands,  three  of  which 
— Temate,  Tidore,  and  Makian — are  true  volcanoes ;  while 
the  two  islands  between  Tidore  and  Malrian  are  formed  of 
upraised  volcanic  materials,  and  the  Kaioa  Islands,  south 
of  Makian,  are  an  upheaved  coral  ree£     Farther  south  is 
the  comparatively  large  island  of  Batchian,  with  a  group 
of  adjacent  islets.     Here  we  have  no  active  volcano,  and 
comparatively  little  volcanic  formations,  but  ancient  strati- 
fied rocks,  with  coal,  copper,  and  gold.     All  the  islands, 
from  Temate  to  Batchian,  are  inhabited  by  Mahometan 
Malays,  each  with  their  peculiar  language — ^the  island  of 
Afakian  having  two.     Batchian  is  ruled  by  a  native  sul- 
tan, but  he  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  Sesident 
at  Temate.     There  are  no  wild  tribes  in  Batchian,  and 
the  island  of  Obi,  farther  south,  is  quite  uninhabited. 
The  southern  peninsula  of  Gilolo  is  also  without  wild 
indigenes,  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Malays  on  their 
eastern,  and  the  Papuans  on  their  western,  extension,  had 
here  met  on  unoccupied  groimd. 

The  small  town  of  Temate,  the  seat  of  the  Dutch 
government  over  the  Northem  Moluccas,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  fine  volcanic  cone  about  5600  feet  high,  which 
constantly  emits  vapour,  and  which  has  had  fourteen 
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eruptions  since  Europeans  have  occupied  the  countiy.  A 
few  miles  to  the  east,  a  black,  scoriaceous,  rugged  tract, 
covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation,  and  called  by  the 
natives  "  Batu-angas"  (burnt  rock),  marks  the  lava  stream 
which  descended  to  the  sea  during  a  great  eruption  about 
a  century  ago.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  picturesque, 
with  grand  views  on  every  side.  In  fix)nt  is  the  rugged 
promontory  of  Tidore,  backed  by  a  most  beautiful  volcanic 
cone,  rising  in  almost  perfect  symmetry  to  about  the  same 
height  as  that  of  Temate  itself;  to  tiie  east  is  the  long 
mountainous  coast  of  GUolo,  terminating  towards  the 
north  by  a  group  of  three  lofty  volcanic  peaks;  while 
immediately  behind  the  town  rises  the  huge  mountain, 
sloping  very  gradually  at  first,  and  covered  with  thick 
groves  of  fruit  trees,  but  soon  becoming  steeper,  and 
furrowed  with  deep  gullies.  Almost  to  the  summit  it  is 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  looks  calm  and  beautiful 
although  beneath  are  slumbering  the  fires  that  occasionallj 
burst  forth  in  lavanstreams,  or  more  frequently  make 
their  existence  known  by  devastating  earthquakes,  which 
generally  accompany  eruptions  of  the  volcano. 

The  last  great  earthquake  was  on  February  2,  1840, 
at  midnight,  during  the  festival  of  the  Chinese  New  Year, 
a  circumstance  which  prevented  much  loss  of  life,  because 
everybody  was  up  feasting,  and,  seeing  the  processions  and 
amusements.     The  shocks  continued  all  night  and  part  of 
the  next  day,  throwing  down  every  stone  building,  and 
more  or  less  wrecking  almost  all  the  rest ;  and  they  did 
not  wholly  cease  for  a   fortnight.     Earth-waves  moved 
along  the  streets,  like  rollers  on  the  sea„  the  earth  opening 
and  closing  again ;  but  the  hne  of  disturbance  was  veiy 
narrow,  the  native  town,  a  mile  to  the  east,  not  suffering 
at  all.     It  travelled  from  north  to  south  through  the 
islands  of  Tidore  and  Makian  to  Batchian,  reaching  the 
latter  place,  100  miles  distant,  at  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
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the  following  day,  so  that  the  wave  was  propagated  at  the 
rate  of  only  six  nules  an  hour.  Everywhere  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town  may  be  seen  ruined  walls,  and  gate- 
piQars  with  the  stones  twisted  on  each  other,  and  the 
remains  of  massive  stone  and  brick  buildings,  gateways, 
and  arches,  showing  the  greater  magnificence  of  the  old 
town,  tm  sad  experience  taught  the  superiority  of  wood 
and  thatch  as  bmlding  materials  in  an  earthquake-tortured 
country. 

The  Dutch  hold  absolute  possession  of  the  island  of 
Temate,  though  they  allow  the  Malay  Sultan  to  retain  a 
certain  amount  of  authority  over  his  own  people.  The 
adjacent  island  of  Tidore  being  entirely  inhabited  by 
Malays,  the  Sultan  is  somewhat  more  independent.  The 
great  island  of  GUolo  is  divided  between  the  Sultans  of 
Temate  and  Tidore  in  a  peculiar  way,  the  whole  of  the 
northern  peninsula,  with  the  island  of  Morty,  and  the 
southern  half  of  the  southern  peninsula,  being  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  former,  the  remainder  under  the  latter, 
who  also  claims  authority  over  all  the  islands  eastward  to 
New  Guinea. 

Tidore  is  a  larger  island  than  Temate,  and  its  volcano 
has  not  been  in  eruption  within  the  memory  of  man. 
Motir  is  a  smaller  island,  of  mgged  volcanic  hiUs  consist- 
ing of  black  basaltic  rock  and  conglomerate,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Mnging  coral  reefs.  The  next  island,  Makian, 
had  also  once  a  fine  cone,  and  was  thought  to  be  extinct, 
but  in  1646  a  great  eruption  blew  it  up,  leaving  a  vast 
crater,  with  a  huge  rugged  chasm  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
destroying  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  Then  for 
two  centuries  it  was  quiet,  the  people  who  had  escaped 
came  back,  houses  were  bmlt,  and  twelve  villages  were 
formed  on  its  shores.  But  on  December  29,  1862,  it 
again  burst  forth  with  as  great  violence  as  before,  and 
destroyed  nearly  the  whole  population.     The  sand  and 
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ashes  thrown  up  by  the  volcano  reached  Temate,  thiitj 
miles  off,  the  next  day,  and  formed  a  doud  so  dense  as  to 
darken  the  air,  and  make  it  necessary  to  light  lamps  at 
midday.  They  fell  to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four 
inches  over  that  island,  and  even  to  a  distance  of  fifty 
uules,  destroying  aU  the  crops,  and  doing  great  injniy  to 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees. 

Temate  is  the  port  which  absorbs  all  the  trade  of  the 
northern  Moluccas  and  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea.  This 
consists  chiefly  of  tortoise-shell,  tripang,  beeswax,  massoi- 
bark,  and  birds-of-paradise.  The  latter  were  formerly  an 
important  article  of  trade,  about  a  thousand  pounds'  wortli 
being  exported  to  China  in  1836  ;  but  they  are  now  less 
esteemed.  Massoi-bark  is  obtained  in  New  Guinea,  and 
is  exported  chiefly  to  Java,  where  an  aromatic  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  it,  said  to  be  of  great  value  in  rheumatic 
disorders.  Cloves,  the  ancient  product  of  the  true 
*'  Molucca  Islands"  (Temate,  Tidore,  Motir,  Makian,  and 
Batchian),  now  form  no  part  of  their  commerce,  the  trees 
having  been  almost  extirpated  by  the  early  Dutch  rulers, 
in  order  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  so  valuable  a  product 
which  they  endeavoured  to  do  by  restricting  its  cultivE- 
tion  to  the  island  of  Amboyna,  of  which  they  had  exclu- 
sive possession. 

The  population  of  Temate  is  about  9000.  Of  these 
only  100  are  Europeans,  300  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  natives,  200  Arabs,  and  400  Chinese,  the  re- 
mainder being  Malays  of  this  and  surrounding  islands. 

6.  Amioyna  and  the  Ceram  Oroup. 

Ceram  is  a  large  but  comparatively  little  known  island, 
situated,  with  Bouru,  on  a  line  between  Celebes  and  Xew 
Guinea.  It  is  about  200  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  thirty-five  miles,  of  a  tolerably  regular  elongate 
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fibape,  but  with  two  deep  bays,  nearly  opposite  each 
other,  in  its  western  half,  reducing  the  width  to  less  than 
twenty  mUes.  At  this  place  a  native  path  crossea  the 
isIaDd,  passing  along  the  bed  of  torrents,  and  over  several 


mountain  epors,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
interior  that  is  known  to  Europeans.  The  whole  island 
is  very  moontaiuous,  and  is  everywhere  covered  with  a 
dense  forest.  In  all  the  swampy  valleys  the  sago  pahn 
grows  wild,  and  supplies  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  an  article  of  trade,  sago  cakes  being  the  provi- 
sion with  which  all  native  boats  are  supplied  for  a  voyage. 
All  along  the  coast,  at  irregular  distances  from  each  other. 
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are  small  Tillages  of  Mahometans  or  Ghiistiaiis,  while  the 
interior  is  peopled  by  scattered  tribes  of  savages,  whose 
villages  have  rarely  been  visited  even  by  the  Dutch  offi- 
cials. The  only  place  of  any  importance  on  the  north 
coast  is  Wahai,  where  there  is  a  small  fort,  and  where  a 
European  officer  and  a  superintendent  of  the  north  coast 
of  Coram  usually  resida  The  people  of  Coram  are  gener- 
ally poor,  little  trade  is  carried  on,  and  the  abundance  of 
sago  gives  the  inhabitants  no  inducement  to  cultivate  the 
soil  There  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  East  where  the 
traveller  finds  it  so  difficult  to  procure  the  usual  tropical 
fruits  or  vegetables  or  any  food  fit  for  the  consumption  of 
civilised  beings. 

6.  Bourti, 

Bouru,  situated  to  the  west  of  Coram,  with  a  few  in- 
tervening islands,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  being  about  half  as 
long  as  Coram,  and  about  the  same  width,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  having  once  been  connected  with  it     The 
northern   part  of  Bouru   is  very   sterile,   consisting  of 
gravelly  hills,  with  a  scanty  vegetation  of  wiry  grass  and 
small  trees  of  the  Melaleuca,  which  produces  the  cele- 
brated cajuput  oiL     The  southern  part  is  said  to  be  more 
forest-clad.     The  inhabitants  consist  of  two  races.    A 
tribe  of  mild,  light-coloured  people  of  Malay  type,  and 
apparently  allied  to  the  natives  of  Eastern  Celebes,  occupy 
the  northern  portion ;  while,  on  the  south,  are  a  race  of 
Papuan  type,  and  probably  aUied  to  the  savage  races  of 
Coram.     The  villages  roimd  the  coast  are  inhabited  by 
semi-civilised  Mahometans,  who  are  probably  a  more  or 
less  mixed  race,  the  Malays  of  Temate,  Amboyna,  and 
Celebes,  who  have  settled  there  having  often  obtained 
wives  &om  among  the  aborigines  of  the  island.     At  Cajeli 
is  a  Dutch  fort,  with  a  Commandante  and  Controlenr, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Resident  of  Amboyna. 
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AmboyBa  is  an  island  about  30  miles  long  and  10  or 
12  wide,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  west  end  of  Geram, 
from  the  extreme  point  of  which  it  is  only  7  miles  distant 
It  is  almost  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  deep  inlets, 
leaving  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus  about  a  mile  wide.     By 
means  of  an  artificial  cut  this  has  been  reduced  to  about 
30  yards,  so  that  native  canoes  can  easUy  be  dragged  over. 
The  cut  is  not  completed,  because  every  year  just  such  a 
bank  as  now  exists  would  be  thrown  up  by  the  force  of 
the  spring  tides  and  the  south-east  monsoon.     The  city 
of  Amboyna,  the  capital  of  the  Moluccas^  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  western  inlet  about  ten  miles  &om 
the  sea.      It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  East, 
and  is  a   dehghtfally  rural  place,  consisting  mainly  of 
sandy  roads  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  bordered  by 
hedges  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  enclosing  elegant  Euro- 
pean houses  or  lowly  native  huts,  alike  embosomed  in 
groves  of  fruit  trees  and  overshadowed  by  graceful  palms. 
Hills  and  mountains  form  the  background  in  almost  every 
direction,  and  the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  tropical  vege- 
tation can  rarely  be  seen  to  greater  advantage.     The  island 
was  originally  one  vast  unbroken  forest,  and  is  so  still 
except  around  the  town,  where  much  ground  appears  to 
have  been  cultivated,  and  is  now  mostly  overrun  with 
bushes  of  melastoma  and  other  shrubs.     In  the  north-west 
of  the  island  is  a  volcano,  which  has  been  in  eruption 
many  times  between  1674  and  1824,  but  since  that  date 
it  has  been  so  completely  quiescent  that  most  of  the  in- 
habitants will  not  believe  that  any  volcano  exists.     They 
sre  supported  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that  no  one 
now  knows  exactly  where  it  is,  there  being  no  lofty  cone, 
and  nothing  to  distinguish  it  at  a  distance  firom  the  forest- 
clad  hills  which  surroimd  it.     Neither  is  Ambojma  now 
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much  subject  to  earthquakes,  although  many  have  occuned, 
and  may  any  day  occur  again.  While  Dampier  was  here 
in  1706  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  which  lasted  two 
days  and  did  great  mischief,  the  ground  butsting  open  in 
many  places,  and  swallowing  up  entire  families  in  thdr 
houses.  The  groimd  swelled  like  a  wave  of  the  8ea»  and 
the  massive  walls  of  the  fort  were  rent  asunder  in  several 
places. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Amboyna  appear  to 
be  a  mixed  race,  formed  of  Moluccan  Malays  and  indi- 
genous Ceramese.  They  inhabit  a  number  of  villages 
roimd  the  coast,  speaking  several  distinct  languages,  and 
are  either  Mahometans  or  Christians.  In  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  of  Amboyna  there  is  a  village  of  Mahometan 
Malays  speaking  a  peculiar  language.  There  are  also  a 
considerable  number  of  descendants  of  Portuguese  as  id 
Temate^  and  many  Chinese  and  Arabs.  The  population 
in  1865  was  about  14,000. 

East  of  Amboyna  are  three  smaller  islands — Hamka. 
Saparua,  and  Nusa  Laut.     The  inhabitants  are  similar  to 
those  of  Amboyna,  but  the  Christians  are  much  more 
numerous  than   the  Mahometans.     The  fact  that  they 
have  been  peopled  &om  the  opposite  coasts  of  Geram  is 
proved  by  the  people  of  Saparua  still  speaking  a  Ceramese 
language.     These  three  islands,  with  Amboyna,  contain 
the  celebrated  clove  gardens  of  the  Dutch  Government 
For  many  years  the  monopoly  yielded  a  large  revenue, 
but  in  the  present  century  it  has  ceased  to  be  profitable, 
and  has  even  resulted  in  an  annual  loss  to  the  Grovem- 
ment     The  tree  is  now  going  out  of  cultivation,  and  the 
monopoly  has  been  altogether  given  up,  a  tax  being  sab- 
stituted  for  the  labour  formerly  required  in  the  clove 
gardens. 

Amboyna  is  celebrated  for  its  shells,  collectioDS  of 
which  have  been  made  by  the  natives  ever  since  the  days 
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of  Bmnphius  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and  there  is,  per- 
haps^ no  one  locality  in  the  world  where  so  many  beau- 
tiful varieties  are  to  be  easily  obtained.     In  almost  every 
other  department  of  natural  history  the  island  is  equaUy 
rich,  and  it  may  be  described  as  a  veiy  naturalist's  para- 
dise.    Some  of  the  handsomest  butterflies  in  the  worid 
fly  about  the  streets  of  Amboyna  itself,  while  within  a 
few  miles  some  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  birds  and 
insects   of   the  Moluccan  fauna  can  be  obtained.     The 
waters  of  the  inlet  above  the  city  oflfer  one  of  the  most 
beautiful   and  interestuig  sights  to  a  naturalist.     On  a 
fine  still  day  when  the  water  is  unruffled,  the  bottom  may 
be  seen  completely  covered  with  a  varied  growth  of  corals, 
sponges,  actinise,  and  other  marine  productions,  forming  a 
water  garden  of  exquisite  beauty.     The  bottom  is  uneven 
and  rocky,  forming  hills  and  valleys,  caverns  and  preci- 
pices, amid  which  are  to  be  seen  fishes,  blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  spotted,  banded,  and  striped  in  the  most  eccentric 
patterns,  and  taking  the  place  of  butterflies  in  these  sub- 
marine gardens. 

The  celebrated  Amboyna  wood,  formerlymuch  esteemed 
for  making  desks  and  other  small  articles  of  cabinet  work, 
is  obtained  from  the  knotty  protuberances  formed  on  cer- 
tain forest  trees  which  grow  in  the  island  of  Coram.     The 
true  seedless  bread-fruit,  very  rarely  found  out  of  the 
Pacific  islands,  grows  in  Amboyna  and  the  adjacent  isles. 
The  trade  of  Amboyna  is  not  large,  as  most  of  the  Bugis 
who  visit  New  Guinea  and  the  remoter  islands  now  carry 
their  produce  direct  to  Macassar,  or  even  to  Singapore. 
Numbers  of  small  native  vessels,  however,  continually 
visit  it,  bringing  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  coasts 
and  islands,  such  as  cloves,  cajuput  oil,  nutmegs,  oma- 
taental  woods,  with  some  cacao,  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  and 
a  few  other  articles. 
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The  Banda  group,  though  small  in  extent,  is  important 
as  having  long  been  the  exclusive  nutmeg-garden  of  the 
world,  and  it  ia  still  the  place  where  this  beautiful  tree 
grows  in  the  greatest  peifection.  It  consists  of  three 
islands  and  two  small  islets,  situated  about  60  miles  south 


of  Certim  and  130  miles  from  Amboyna.  There  are  also 
three  small  ialeta  about  20  miles  off  in  a  south-west  and 
north-west  direction.  The  "Gunong  Api"  or  volcano  nf 
Banda  is  a  nearly  perfect  cone,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  diameter  and  2300  feet  high.  To  the  east  of  this  i' 
Banda  Neira,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  cunnl 
towards  the  volcano  as  if  once  forming  part  of  it.  To 
the  south  and  east  is  Great  Banda,  about  7  miles  iMi' 
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and  1  to  2  miles  wide,  and  with  the  small  islands  of  Pule 
Fisang  and  Pulo  Eapal  forming  a  semicircle  enclosing  the 
other  two  in  its  embrace,  and  having  all  the  appearance 
of  having  once  formed  the  outer  rim  of  a  gigantic  crater. 
The  volcano  is  a  heap  of  ashes,  scorise,  and  sulphur. 
Banda  Neira  contains  the  Dutch  town  and  fort,  behind 
which  is  a  precipitous  hill  crowned  by  a  flagstaff  at  a 
height  of  850  feet,  and  offering  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
town,  the  volcano,  and  the  nutmeg-gardens  which  cover 
most  of  the  larger  island. 

The  nutmeg  trees  are  here  grown,  as  they  grow  in 
their  native  forests,  under  the  shade  of  lofty  forest  trees, 
the  tree  used  here  being  the  kanary,  which  grows  to  a 
great  height,  and  whose  nuts  produce  a  valuable  oil.  The 
light  volcanic  soil,  the  partial  shade,  and  the  constant 
moisture  of  these  islands,  where  it  rains  more  or  less 
eveiy  month  in  the  year,  seem  highly  favourable  to  the 
nutm^  tree,  which  here  reaches  a  large  size,  produces 
abundance  of  fruit,  and  is  quite  free  from  those  diseases 
which  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  nutmeg-growing 
in  Singapore.  The  nutmeg  tree  was  a  native  of  Banda, 
and  man's  cultivation  has  followed  the  method  of  nature, 
without  attempting  to  force  her  to  an  unduly  rapid  pro- 
duction. The  number  of  trees  on  the  islands  is  about 
half  a  million,  and  they  produce  annually  about  600,000 
pounds  of  nutmegs  and  140,000  pounds  of  mace;  yet, 
even  with  all  these  advantages,  the  possession  of  this 
monopoly  is  no  longer  profitable,  and  it  will  soon  be 
entirely  given  up. 

Eruptions  and  earthquakes  are  veiy  numerous  in 
Banda,  and  are  often  very  destructive.  During  the  last 
three  centuries  eruptions  are  recorded  at  thirteen  distinct 
periods,  some  of  them  lasting  several  months,  and  being 
generally  accompanied  by  destructive  earthquakes.  On  six 
occasions,  earthquakes  have  happened  unaccompanied  by 
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eruptions^  the  last  great  one  being  in  1852,  when  a  wave 
swept  over  the  islands  destroying  many  acres  of  the  nut- 
meg plantations.  In  1690  and  1691  there  was  a  sue* 
cession  of  eruptions  and  earthquakes,  which  so  devastated 
the  place  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Am- 
boyna  and  Celebes  to  escape  destruction. 

The  inhabitants  of  Banda  when  first  visited  by  Euro- 
peans were  Mahometans,  and  probably  allied  to  the  Malays 
of  the  other  Moluccan  islands.  During  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  occupation,  however,  first  slaves  and  then  con- 
victs have  been  introduced  to  cultivate  the  nutmeg  parks, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  now  a  miscellaneous  assemblage 
of  all  the  races  who  are  found  in  the  iax  east 

Deer  and  pigs  are  found  on  Banda,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  curious  marsupials  of  the  genus  Cuscus.  Birds  are 
tolerably  numerous,  and  among  them  are  several  species 
quite  peculiar  to  these  small  islands — an  indication  of  their 
long  isolation  and  antiquity. 

9.  Islands  east  of  Ceram. 

Eastward  of  Ceram  are  a  number  of  small  islands 
forming  a  series  of  stepping-stones  to  the  more  important 
E^  group.     First  we  have  Kwanmien  and  Eessing  dose 
to  the  main  island,  and  a  little  farther,  but  still  connected 
by  shoals  and  islets,  Ceram  Laut.     Between  them  is  the 
curious  little  aquatic  village  of  Eilwara,  built  around  a 
small  sandbank,  the  houses  standing  on  piles  half  in  the 
water  and  quite  concealing  the  land,  so  as  to  give  the 
place  a  most  singular  appearance  from  a  distance.     It  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Bugis  traders,  and  is  one  of  the  em- 
poriimis  of  the  far  east  where  all  the  articles  of  natiye 
trade  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

About  thirty  miles  farther  on  we  come  to  the  Goiam 
group,  consisting  of  the  two  islands  of  Goram  and  Mano- 
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wolko,  and  the  smaller  island  of  Suniaki.  These  are 
governed  by  a  native  rajah,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
generally  known  as  Goram  men.  They  are  Mahometans 
of  Malay  type,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  Papuan  blood, 
and  speaking  a  peculiar  language,  and  are  probably  de- 
rived from  a  mixture  of  Bugis  with  Moluccan  Malays. 
They  are  a  race  of  traders,  making  voyages  every  year  to 
the  K^  and  Aru  islands,  and  to  New  Guinea,  selling 
their  produce  to  Bugis  traders,  who  take  it  to  Macassar  or 
Singapore.  These  islands  consist  of  raised  coral  reefs, 
with  cliffs  and  terraces  rising  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
high.  In  Manowolko  there  are  no  streams,  but  there  are 
some  in  Goram,  which  probably  has  a  substratum  of 
harder  rock.  Gtoram  is  surrounded  by  an  encircling  reef, 
entirely  under  water  except  at  the  lowest  ebb  tide,  but 
affording  excellent  anchorage  and  smooth  water  within. 

Twenty  miles  farther  to  the  south-east  are  the  small 
Matabello  islands,  of  coral  rock  raised  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  with  a  closely  encircUng  reef  leaving  a  narrow 
but  secure  passage  for  native  boats  within  it.  The  rugged 
hills  of  these  islands  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and 
the  natives  get  their  living  by  making  cocoa-nut  oil,  which 
they  sell  to  the  Bugis  traders.  The  only  water  here  is 
obtained  from  a  few  small  wells  near  the  beach ;  and  as 
the  people  live  high  up  on  the  hills  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
use  water  for  any  purpose  but  for  drinking.  They  are 
brown  Papuans  with  &izzly  hair,  and  are  pagans,  but 
from  much  association  with  the  Bugis  and  Groram  traders, 
have  obtained  some  small  tincture  of  Mahometanism. 

About  fifteen  miles  south  of  MatabeUo  is  Teor,  a  high 
rocky  island,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  tall  brown  Papuans, 
who  speak  a  language  with  resemblances  to  those  of 
Matabello  and  of  K6. 
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10.  The  K6  Islands. 

From  Teor,  a  stretch  of  80  miles,  only  broken  by  a 
few  small  islets,  brings  us  to  the  K^  islanda — ^K^  Har,  or 
Great  K^,  more  than  60  miles  long,  narrow,  and  moun- 
tainous, and  K^  Doulan,  or  little  E^,  shorter  and  broader, 
much  less  elevated,  and  with  an  almost  level   surface. 
The  ISA  islands  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  and 
they  are  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races — ^the  indigenes, 
who  are  genuine   black   mop -headed   Papuans,    and  a 
Mahometan  people  of  mixed  blood,  who  are  said  to  ha^e 
emigrated  from  Banda,  on  its  being  taken  possession  o( 
by  the  DutcL     The  inhabitants  of  K^  are  wondeifiil 
boat-builders,  supplying   most   of  the   traders    to  New 
Guinea  and  Aru  with  praus  of  various  sizes.     Their  only 
tools  are  the  axe,  adze,  and  augur;  and  the  vessels  are 
built  without  the  use  of  iron,  the  solid  planks  being 
secured  together  by  pegs,  and  fastened  to  the  internal 
ribs  by  rattans.     So  truly  do  they  work,  that  planks  20 
or  30  feet  long  are  fitted  to  each  other  on  the  curbed 
sides  of  a  vessel,  with  such  accuracy  as  to  require  veiy 
little  caulking.     Every  plank  is  cut  out  of  a  tree  witii 
the  axe,  each  tree  producing  two  planks.     Vessels  of  30 
tons  burden  are  thus  built,  which  are  excellent  searboats 
and  make  voyages  of  2000  miles  to  Singapore  with  per- 
fect safety,  and  are  probably  stronger  than  boats  of  a 
similar  size  built  by  Europeans,  and  fastened  with  iron 
nails.    Some  of  these  smaller  boats,  with  high  ornamented 
ends,  are  elegantly  shaped^  and  veiy  swift  either  to  paddle 
or  sail. 
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CHAPTEB   XXL 

THE  TIMOB  OBOUF,  OB  LE8SEB  SUNDA  ISLANDS. 

1.  Physical  Description. 

Fbom  the  east  end  of  Java  a  chain  of  good -sized 
islands  stretches  in  a  straight  line  for  about  800  miles, 
till  it  seems  to  be  tamed  aside  by  enconntering  the  large 
island  of  Timor,  which  lies  somewhat  obliquely  to  their 
direction^  and  is  then  continued  by  a  series  of  very  small 
islands  for  about  400  miles  farther  to  the  Tenimber 
islands,  while  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hmor  another 
series  extends  to  Timor  Laut,  the  whole  chain  being  more 
than  1200  miles  in  length.  Between  the  western  end  of 
Timor  and  Sumbawa  the  islands  of  Botti,  Savu,  and  San- 
dalwood form  a  kind  of  loop-line  to  the  principal  chain. 
A  volcanic  belt,  with  many  active  volcanoes,  runs  in  a 
direct  line  from  Java  to  the  east  end  of  Timor,  and  then 
bends  north  and  east  to  Banda  without  reaching  Timor 
Laut,  which  island,  with  the  western  half  of  Timor  and 
Sandalwood  Island,  appears  to  be  non-volcania 

The  whole  group  of  islands  we  are  now  considering 
have  a  very  different  aspect  &om  most  other  parts  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  especially  from  the  Moluccas, 
beiog  deficient  in  verdure,  for  ^e  most  part  without 
forests,  and  often  absolutely  barren.  This  deficiency  of 
forest-covering  begins  even  in  Bali,  so  close  to  luxuriant 
Java ;  and  increases  as  we  go  eastward,  tiU,  on  the  great 
island  of  Timor,  such  forests  as  are  found  in  Borneo  and 
the  Moluccas  are  quite  unknown,  and  are  only  repre- 
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sented  by  dense  thickets  of  thorny  shrubs,  scattered  trees 
of  eucalyptus,  acacia,  and  sandalwood,  and  patches  of 
more  luxuriant  woods  in  some  of  the  moister  ravines. 
The  country,  in  fact,  resembles  Australia  much  more  than 
the  Moluccas.  The  purely  volcanic  islands  near  Timor, 
of  which  Wetter  is  an  example,  are  bare  in  the  extreme, 
reminding  the  traveller  more  of  the  burnt  hiUs  of  Aden 
than  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Spice  Islands.  We 
can  hardly  err  in  tracing  this  remarkable  aridity  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  heated  interior  of  Australia,  directly  to  the 
south-east  of  the  islands  of  this  group.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  arid  continent  exercises  a  disturbing  effect  on 
the  meteorology  of  all  the  surrounding  countries,  divert- 
ing the  monsoons  from  their  due  course,  and  by  its  ascend- 
ing currents  of  heated  air  preventing  the  deposition  of 
moisture  that  would  otherwise  take  place. 

2.  Natural  History. 

The  island  of  Bali  is  connected  with  Java  bj  a  veij 
shallow  sea,  and  has  no  doubt  once  foimed  part  of  that 
island,  with  which  its  vegetable  and  animal  productioiis 
closely  correspond.     The  strait  separating  Bali  from  Lorn- 
bok  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  deep ;  and  directly  we  ctosb 
it  we  come  among  a  new  set  of  animals,  and  appear  to 
have  left  Asia  for  Australia.     We  at  once  meet  with 
those  singular  birds  the  mound-builders  (Megapodiidee), 
as  well  as  friar-birds  and  other  honeysuckeis,  cockatoos, 
and  many  other  groups  found  only  in  the  Australian 
region ;  while  a  large  number  of  animals,  found  in  eveiy 
one   of  the   Asiatic  islands,   suddenly  disappear.     We 
have  no  longer  any  elephants,  rhinoceroses^  or  tigers; 
none  of  the  camivora  but  a  common  civetK^at ;  none  of 
the  insectivora  but  the  small  shrew ;  none  of  the  nnmer* 
ous  rodents  but  one  or  two  squirrels,  and  even  these  do 
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not  extend  as  far  as  Timor.  From  the  great  size  of  the 
latter  island  (300  miles  long  and  60  wide),  we  should 
expect  that  it  would  support  a  considerable  number  of 
mammalia ;  but  if  we  omit  the  commonest  of  the  Malay 
monkeys,  a  deer,  and  a  civet,  which  have  all  probably 
been  introduced,  we  find  that  it  has  none  at  all  that 
can  be  called  undoubted  natives,  except  a  pig,  a  shrew, 
and  a  species  of  Guscus.  The  characteristic  mammals  of 
Australia  are  quite  as  much  wanting  as  those  of  Asia, 
foicing  us  to  conclude  that,  notwithstanding  its  large  size 
and  its  comparative  nearness  to  Australia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  Java  through  an  unbroken  chain  of  islands 
on  the  other,  it  has  never  been  actually  connected  with 
either  of  them,  or  it  would  certainly  have  received  some 
of  their  numerous  mammalia. 

Biids,  having  the  means  of  passing  freely  over  narrow 
amis  of  the  sea,  have  not  been  excluded ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  fonns  of  Java  and  the  Moluccas  are  much  bettei 
represented  than  those  of  Australia,  leads  us  further  to  the 
conclusion  that  Timor  has  only  for  a  short  time  ap- 
proached nearer  to  Australia  than  it  does  now.  Not- 
withstanding the  similarity  in  climate  and  vegetation  to 
Australia^  the  birds  and  insects  of  Timor  more  resemble 
those  of  Java»  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas — a  remarkable 
proof  that  the  productions  of  a  country  do  not  depend  so 
much  on  its  physical  conditions,  as  on  facilities  for  immi- 
gration &om  suiTOunding  countries.^ 

3.  Saces  of  Mankind, 

This  chain  of  islands  is  pretty  sharply  divided  be- 
tween the  two  great  races  of  the  archipelago— --the  Malays 

^  For  a  fiill  duensslon  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  fauna  of  the  Timor 
gronp  of  ialonds,  see  Wallace's  Geographical  IHstrilnUiim  of  Animals^  vol 
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and  Papuans ;  the  former  extending  as  far  east  as  Sum- 
bawa,  while  from  Floras,  through  all  the  other  islands, 
the  latter  prevail  The  individual  peculiarities  of  these 
races,  and  their  differences  in  mental  and  physical  cha- 
racter, in  language  and  religion,  will  be  best  given  under 
the  heading  of  the  several  islands. 

4.  BaH. 

The  two  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok  are  the  onlj 
portion  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  in  which  the  old  Hindu 
religion  still  maintains  itsel£ 

Bali  is  about  9  0  statute  miles  in  extreme  length,  and 
from  15  to  40  miles  wide,  with  an  area  of  about  2000 
square  miles.     It  is  mountainous  throughout,  the  main 
chain  running  from  west  to  east  in  apparent  continuatiaD 
of  that  of  JavcL     There  are  several  active  volcanoes,  tbe 
highest,  Gunong  Agong,  said  to  be  over  11,000  fe^ 
high.     Gunong  Batur,  which  is  in  constant  activity,  is 
about  7000  feet  high,  and  caused  great  destruction  by  an 
eruption  in  November  1815.    Some  of  the  smaller  moun- 
tains are  calcareous.     Bali  has  many  small  rivers,  and  a 
number  of  small  lakes,  some  at  considerable  elevations. 
They  do  not  exceed  a  few  miles  in  diameter,  but  are 
usually  deep,  and  are  probably  formed   either   in  old 
craters,  or  in  depressions  formed  by  volcanic  disturbances. 
They  are  used  as  reservoirs  to  supply  water  for  irrigation, 
which  is  largely  practised,  all  the  plains  and  lowlands 
being  highly  cultivated  and  exceedingly  fertile.      Tbe 
population  of  the  island  was  860,000  in  1872,  or  415 
to  the  square  mile,  a  denser  population  even  than  Java. 
The  people  are  of  the  same  retce  as  the  Javanese,  and  are 
quite  undistinguishable  &om  them  in  physical  character. 
They  live  in  villages  surrounded  by  clay  walls,  and  their 
houses  have  also  walls  of  clay  with  a  thatch  of  grass  or 
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palm-leaves.  Their  agricultuie  is  very  perfect,  and  owing 
to  the  fertile  volcanic  soil,  aod  the  constant  supply  of 
irrigation  water,  their  fields  produce  a  continual  succession 
of  crops,  giving  the  country  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
highly  cultivated  garden.  Rice,  beans,  cotton,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  hides,  are  exported,  as  well  as  native  cotton 
cloths.  The  people  are  also  skilful  ironworkers,  and  with 
the  mdest  tools  and  appliances  make  admirable  weapons, 


including  even  long-barrelled  guns  with  flint  locks,  used 
in  war  and  in  shooting  wild  cattle.  The  Balinese  speak 
a  peculiar  language,  and  they  have  a  sacred  tongue  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Eawi  of  Java.  They  write  in  the 
Javanese  character. 

The  Hindoo  religion  prevails  throughout  the  whole  of 
Bali,  and  the  people  are  divided,  as  among  the  old  Hin- 
doos, into  four  castes — priests,  soldiers,  merchants,  and 
labourers ;  the  second  order,  that  of  soldiers,  including  the 
rajahs,  gustis,  and  all  the  governing  classes.     The  country 
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is  divided  into  eight  independent  states,  each  under  a 
mjah,  but  the  whole  island  is  nominally  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Dutch  Besident  of  Banjowangi,  at  the  east 
end  of  JavcL  A  Dutch  official  resides  at  Beleling  on 
the  north  coast,  the  chief  port  in  the  island.  The  govern- 
ment is  despotic,  the  lives  and  properly  of  the  subjects 
being  at  the  mercy  of  the  rulers.  The  burning  of  widows 
and  slaves  on  the  death  of  great  men  is  still  practised 
here,  but  the  victims  usually  stab  themselves  before  the 
fire  is  lighted.  The  names  of  the  eight  provinces  or  king- 
doms of  Bali  are  as  follows: — Beleling,  Earang-Asam, 
Klongkong,  Tabanan,  Bangli,Mangiri,Gyanyar,andBadoiig. 

6.  Lomhoh 

Lombok  is  rather  larger  and  more  compact  than  Bali, 
being  of  a  sub-quadrangular  shape,  about  55  miles  long  by 
45  broad,  and  with  an  area  of  2100  square  miles.  The 
northern  half  is  very  mountainous^  the  southern  hilly ;  and 
it  is  almost  wholly  volcanic,  except  on  the  south  coasts 
where  limestone  hills  occur.  The  Gunong  Binjani,  or 
Peak  of  Lombokf  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island, 
is  marked  on  the  Dutch  maps  as  more  than  14,000  feet 
high ;  but  it  has  never  been  ascended  by  any  European, 
and  this  is  probably  an  over-estimate.  There  are  no 
active  volcanoes  in  Lombok,  but  many  extinct  craters, 
some  of  which  contain  water  and  form  lakes  at  consider- 
able altitudes.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  all  small, 
the  chief  use  of  them  being  to  afford  constant  suppUes  of 
water  for  irrigation,  which  is  applied  almost  as  extensively 
as  in  Bali  The  production  of  rice  is  enormous,  and  great 
quantities  are  exported,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  coffee, 
and  some  cotton,  hides,  and  horses. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lombok  are  called  Safisaka    They 
are  a  Malay  race  allied  to  the  Javanese  and  Bugis.  but 
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speaking  a  peciQiar  langaage  written  in  the  Javanese 
chaiacter.     They  aie  Mahometans,  but  about  a  centuiy 
ago  were  conquered  bj  a  prince  of  Karang-Asam  in  Bali, 
wliose  descendants  now  rule  over  the  whole  island.     A 
munber  of  Balinese  are  settled  in  the  capital  city  of  Ma- 
taram,  and  these  are  all  of  the  Hindoo  religion — a  solitary 
example  of  Hindoos  having  conquered  and  still  keeping 
role  over  Mahometans.     Mataram  is  only  three   miles 
inland  from  Ampanam,  the  chief  port  of  Lombok,  which 
consists  of  four  kampongs  or  villages,  inhabited  respect- 
ively by  Sassaks,  Balinese,  Bugis,  and  Malays.     Many 
whalers  come  here  to  obtain  rice  and  provisions.     The 
lading  of  ships  is,  however,  very  dangerous,  owing  to  the 
heavy  swell  that  breaks  upon  the  steep  beach,  even  in  the 
calmest  weather.     Boats  are  continually  upset  and  lives 
lost  here,  and  the  inhabitants  often  speak  of  the  sea  as  a 
hungry  monster,  ever  tiying  to  devour  them.   When  there 
is  a  little  wind  from  the  south  or  south-west,  bringing  in 
a  swell  from  the  Pacific,  the  rollers  rise  to  an  enormous 
height,  breaking  close  to  the  beach,  on  which  they  tumble 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  occasionally  rushing  up 
with  such  fury  as  to  render  it  very  dangerous  to  walk  near 
the  high-water  mark. 

The  Balinese  appear  to  govern  in  Lombok  with  some 
skill  and  moderation,  but  the  laws  are  very  severe,  theft 
being  punished  with  death,  while  any  one  found  in  anothei^s 
yard  or  house  at  night  is  lawfully  stabbed  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  street,  when  no  inquiry  takes  place.  In 
the  city  of  Mataram  none  but  the  ruling  classes  may  ride 
on  horseback,  and  eveiy  native  on  meeting  a  chief  gets  off 
bis  horse  and  sits  on  the  ground  till  he  has  passed.  Here, 
as  in  Bali,  the  women  are  the  chief  traders;  and  the 
market  of  Ampanam,  held  under  a  magnificent  avenue  of 
fig  trees,  is  an  interesting  sight,  where  all  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  countiy  and  the  many  races  that  inhabit  or 
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frequent  it  are  to  be  found  collected  together.  A  few  miles 
inland  the  rajah  has  a  park  and  pleasure-house  called 
Gunong  Sari,  where  there  are  handsome  brick  gateways 
with  Hindoo  deities  in  stone,  resembling  those  of  the 
ruined  cities  of  Java ;  fish-ponds  stocked  with  fish,  which 
come  to  be  fed  on  the  striking  of  a  gong ;  and  deer  which 
will  come  out  of  the  woods  to  take  bread  from  the  visitor's 
hand.  There  are  also  fantastic  pavilions,  grotesque  statues, 
and  groves  of  fruit-trees, — altogether  a  veiy  pretty  place, 
though  now  much  neglected,  but  still  serving  to  show 
that  these  rajahs  of  Bali  had  once  some  love  and  admira- 
tion both  for  nature  and  art. 

Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  his  Dictionary  of  tht  Malay  Archi- 
pdagOy  published  in  1866,  gives  the  population,  as  then 
estimated,  at  400,000,  of  which  380,000  were  Sassaks, 
20,000  Balinese,and  5000  Bugis  and  Malays.  There  are 
also  a  few  Chinese,  and  about  half  a  dozen  Europeans. 
These  numbers  are  now  probably  greater,  but  there  is  no 
means  of  forming  any  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation. Chinese  copper  money  is  the  only  coin  cunent 
with  the  natives  of  the  interior. 

6.  SumlawcL 

Crossing  the  straits  of  AUas  from  Lombok,  only  ten 
miles  wide,  we  come  to  the  much  larger  island  of  Sam- 
bawa,  which  is  about  160  miles  long,  but  of  a  very 
irregular  shape,  being  almost  cut  in  two  by  the  deep  and 
wide  gulf  of  Saleh.  Its  area  is  about  6000  square  miles, 
or  a  little  larger  than  Jamaica.  The  island  appears  to  be 
very  mountainous  and  almost  wholly  volcanic,  containing 
many  volcanic  cones,  both  active  and  extinct  One  of 
these,  the  volcano  of  Tomboro,  occupies  the  entire  extre- 
mity of  the  northern  promontory,  and  its  great  eruption, 
in  1816,  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  recorded  in  history. 
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The  following  account  is  taken  chiefly  from  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology. 

The  great  eruption  began  on  April  6th,  was  most  vio- 
lent on  the  11th  and  12th,  and  did  not  entirely  cease  tUl 
the  following  July.  The  sound  of  the  explosions  was 
heard  at  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra,  a  distance  of  over  1100 
miles  in  one  direction,  and  at  Temate,  a  distance  of  over 
900  in  a  nearly  opposite  direction.  Violent  whirlwinds 
carried  up  men,  horses,  cattle,  and  whatever  else  came 
within  their  influence,  into  the  air ;  tore  up  the  largest 
trees  by  the  roots,  and  covered  the  sea  with  floating 
timber.  Many  streams  of  lava  issued  from  the  crater  and 
flowed  in  different  directions  to  the  sea»  destroying  eveiy- 
thing  in  their  course.  Even  more  destructive  were  the 
ashes,  which  fell  in  such  quantities  that  they  broke  into 
the  Eesident's  house  at  Bima,  more  than  60  miles  to  the 
eastward,  and  rendered  most  of  the  houses  in  that  town 
uninhabitable.  On  the  west  towards  Java,  and  on  the 
north  towards  Celebes,  the  ashes  darkened  the  air  to  a 
distance  of  300  miles,  whUe  fine  ashes  fell  in  Amboyna 
and  Banda,  more  than  800  miles  distant;  and  in  such 
quantity  at  Bruni,  the  capital  of  Borneo,  more  than  900 
miles  north,  that  the  event  is  remembered  and  used  as  a 
date-reckoner  to  this  day.  To  the  west  of  Sumbawa  the 
sea  was  covered  with  a  floating  mass  of  fine  ashes  two  feet 
thick,  through  which  ships  forced  their  way  with  diffi- 
culty. The  darkness  caused  by  the  ashes  in  the  daytime 
was  more  profound  than  that  of  the  darkest  nights,  and 
this  horrid  pitchy  gloom  extended  a  distance  of  300  miles 
to  the  westward  into  Java.  Along  the  sea-coast  of  Sum- 
bawa and  the  neighbouring  islands,  the  sea  rose  suddenly 
to  the  height  of  from  2  to  12  feet,  so  that  every  vessel 
was  forced  from  its  anchorage  and  driven  on  shore.  The 
town  of  Tomboro  sank  beneath  the  sea,  and  remained 
permanently  18  feet  deep  where  there  had  been  dry  land 
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before.  The  noises,  the  tremors  of  the  earth,  and  the  fall 
of  ashes  from  this  eruption,  extended  over  a  circle  of  more 
than  2000  miles  in  diameter;  and  ont  of  a  population  of 
12,000  persons  who  inhabited  the  province  of  Tomboro 
previous  to  the  eruption,  it  is  said  that  only  26  indivi- 
duals survived. 

Little  is  known  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Som- 
bawa,  except  that  the  teak-tree  is  indigenous;  while 
among  birds  the  beautiful  green  jungle -fowl  of  Java 
(Qallvs  farcatui)  is  found  here,  as  well  as  the  commoc 
species. 

The  inhabitants  are  Malays,  allied  to  the  Bugis  of 
Celebes.     Six  distinct  languages  are  spoken,  and  most  of 
the  people  are  Mahometans ;  but  there  are  in  the  interior 
some  savage  races,  corresponding  to  the  Dyaks  of  Bomea 
Some  of  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  a  good  deal  of  rice  is 
produced,  but  agriculture  is  less  advanced  than  in  Bali 
and  Lombok.     There  are  no  natural  reservoirs  of  water, 
and  the  streams  are  often  precipitous  and  run  dry  in  the 
summer,  so  that  irrigation  would  be  difficult  even  weie 
the  people  sufficiently  advanced  to  attempt  it     Ponies 
are  very  abundant,  and  are  considered  the  best  in  the 
whole  archipelago,  and  these,  with  rice,  fonn  the  specialty 
of  the  island,  which,  however,  also  exports  some  tobacco, 
wax,  birds'  nests,  gold,  pearls,  sulphur,  timber,  and  sapan- 
wood.      The  island  is  divided  into  four  native  states, 
named  Sumbawa,  Dompo,  Sangar,  and  Bima;  but  the 
Dutch  have  an  Assistant-Besident  at  Bima,  and  exerciBe  a 
general  supervision  over  the  governments  of  the  island 
The  population  is  unknown,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
170,000  previous  to  the  great  eruption.     Many  Makys 
and  Balinese,  and  a  very  large  number  of  Bugis,  are 
settled  in  the  island,  with  a  few  Chinese  and  Europeans. 
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7.  Flares  and  Sandaltvood  Island, 

Passing  the  Straits  of  Sapi  and  the  uninhabited  island 
of  Comodo,  we  arrive  at  the  large  island  of  Flores^  about 
230  miles  long  and  from  16  to  35  miles  wide,  very 
mountainous,  and  with  active  and  extinct  volcanoes,  but 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans.  We  have  now 
passed  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  great  races  of 
the  archipelago,  the  natives  of  Flores  being  taU  and  robust 
firizzly-haired  savages,  belonging  to  the  dark  Papuan  race, 
but  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Timorese  than  to  the  New 
Gruinea  peopla 

The  loftiest  mountains  of  Flores  are  said  to  be  nearly 
10,000  feet  high,  tolerably  well  wooded,  and  producing 
copper,  but  little  or  no  gold  or  iron.  The  forests  produce 
sapan-wood,  and  another  kind  yielding  a  yellow  dye,  called 
"  kayu-kunnig  "  by  the  Malays.  The  thickets  near  the 
coast  are  infested  with  a  dreadfully  poisonous  shrub,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Euphorbiacese,  whose  juice  when  cut 
causes  severe  wounds  and  fever,  or  even  blindness  if  it 
touches  the  eye.  Sandal-wood  is  also  found  here,  and 
with  beeswax  and  ponies  forms  the  chief  export. 

The  Portuguese  once  had  a  settlement  at  the  east  end 
of  the  islands,  and  made  many  converts  to  Ghristiamity ; 
and  at  Larantuca  there  stUl  remains  a  mixed  race  of  Por- 
tuguese origin  who  are  nominal  Christians.  A  consider- 
able number  of  Bugis  are  settled  at  Ende  on  the  south 
coast  and  at  other  places ;  while  emigrants  from  Bima  in 
Sumbawa  have  established  themselves  at  Mangarai  on  the 
north  coast  in  several  villages. 

To  the  east  of  Flores,  and  separated  only  by  narrow 
straits,  are  five  islands, — Solor  and  Adanara,  liomblem 
Fantar,  and  Ombai,  in  a  continuous  line  towards  the 
east  end  of  Timor.  These  are  all  hilly  and  volcanic,  and 
rather  barren ;  and  they  are  inhabited  by  people  of  the 
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same  character  as  those  of  Flores,  while  a  few  Bugis  or  other 
Malays  are  settled  here  and  there  along  the  coasts.  The 
Dutch  exercise  supervision  over  all  these  islands,  through 
their  Besident  at  Coupang  in  Timor,  and  an  administrator 
at  Larantuca,  with  subordinates  in  several  of  the  other 
islands.  The  people  of  Solor  are  excellent  fishermen,  and 
frequently  capture  the  small  whales  called  black-fish. 

The  large  island  Sumba  or  Sandalwood,  130  miles 
long  by  50  wide,  is  situated  35  miles  south  of  the  western 
part  of  Flores,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  extremity 
of  Sumbawa.  It  is  mountainous  and  probably  volcanic 
but  very  little  is  known  of  it.  The  people  are  said  bv 
Mr.  Grawfurd  to  be  of  Malayan  race,  and  of  superior 
civilisation,  the  population  being  large  and  the  countij 
well  cultivated.  They  grow  rice  and  maize,  wear  cotton 
clothing,  and  possess  goats,  buffaloes,  and  ponies.  Thqr 
export  sandal-wood,  birds'  nests,  beeswax,  and  tortoise- 
shell,  the  trade  being  carried  on  wholly  by  Bugis  who 
visit  the  island  regularly  in  their  praus. 

Eastward  is  the  small  island  of  Savu,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  of  a  very  superior  type,  judging  by  some  of  their 
chiefs  seen  by  the  present  writer  at  Timor  in  1859. 
They  resembled  Hindoos  or  Arabs  rather  than  Malays, 
having  fine  well-formed  features,  with  straight  thin  noses 
and  clear  brown  complexions.  Both  these  islands  are  prac- 
tically independent,  but  are  included  under  the  Dutch 
rule,  receiving  occasional  official  visits  from  the  authorities 
of  Coupang. 

8.  Timor. 

The  island  of  Timor,  situated  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  archipelago,  is  300  miles  long,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  60  miles  wide.  It  is  therefore  con- 
siderably larger  than  Ceram,  and  has  an  area  of  more  than 
11,000  square  nules.     Timor  lies  obliquely  to  the  great 
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chain  of  volcanoes  from  Java  to  Banda ;  and  its  geological 

formation  is  very  different,  consisting  mainly  of  slates, 

schists,  and  sanc^tones,  with  limestone  rocks  of  carboni- 

feions   age   at  the  western  extremity,  as  well  as  much 

raised  coral  rock.     It  is  generally  considered  that  there 

are  no  volcanoes  in  Timor,  and  none  were  known  to  Mr. 

Crawfurd  when  he  compiled  his  valuable  Dictionary.     Mr. 

Scrope,  however,  in  his  work   on  volcanoes,   speaks  of 

Timor  Peak  as  a  mountain  of  great  height,  continually 

active  before  the  year  1638,  when  it  was  blown  up  during 

an    eruption,    and    replaced  by   a   crater-formed    lake. 

Previous  to  this  eruption  the  mountain  was  said  to  be 

visible   300  miles  off,  and  was  therefore  probably  the 

loftiest  in  the  archipelago.      Gunong  Alias,  aboat  the 

middle  of  the  south  coast,  is  marked  on  the  latest  Dutch 

maps  as  being  11,500  feet  higL 

Timor  is  mountainous  throughout,  but  the  ranges 
seldom  rise  higher  than  5000  or  6000  feet  They  are 
generally  bare  or  thinly  wooded,  and  often  exceedingly 
sterile.  The  interior  seems  to  be  an  extensive  table-land, 
cut  up  into  numerous  parallel  ridges  with  intervening 
valleys.  These  high  lands  produce  excellent  wheat  and 
potatoes,  while  sheep  and  ponies  appear  to  thriva  The 
rivers  are  numerous  but  are  not  navigable,  and  from  the 
excessive  drought  of  the  dry  season  and  the  porous 
nature  of  the  soil,  many  of  them  do  not  reach  the  sea  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  The  only  metals  known  to  exist 
are  iron,  and  small  quantities  of  copper  and  gold. 
Sandal-wood  of  the  best  quality  abounds,  and  forms  one 
of  the  chief  exports  from  the  island. 

The  inhabitants  of  Timor  appear  to  be  wholly  of 
Papuan  race,  but  of  a  very  distinct  type  from  the  natives 
of  New  Guinea.  Their  hair  is  less  frizzled,  their  colour 
somewhat  lighter,  and  their  features  less  prominent  They 
are  also  one  step  higher  in  dvihsation,  making  coarse 
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cotton  cloths  of  a  peculiar  pattern,  wearing  a  characteristic 
costume,  and  having  several  domestic  animals.  Their 
houses  are  usually  not  raised  on  posts,  and  are  either 
large  and  oblong,  or  small  conical  huts  with  a  door  about 
three  feet  high.  They  form  ingenious  umbrellas  oat  of 
palm  leaves,  make  curious  wallets  of  doth,  and  have  the 
practice  of  the  "  taboo "  in  full  force.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  they  may  be  a  race  who  have  migrated 
westward  &om  the  Pacific  They  are  divided  into  many 
small  tribes  speaking  a  variety  of  languages,  are  warlike, 
and  for  the  most  part  have  preserved  their  independence. 
They  are  all  pagans  in  religion,  and  have  many  barbarous 
rites,  such  as  sacrificing  slaves  at  the  interment  of  their 
chiefs,  and  stealing  heads  like  the  wild  tribes  of  Bomea 

The  western  half  of  the  island  is  under  the  nominal 
rule  of  the  Dutch,  whose  chief  settlement  is  Coupang,  a 
neat  little  town  with  a  mixed  population  of  Malap, 
Chinese,  Dutch,  and  natives.  The  Dutch  Besident  super- 
vises the  government  of  the  eleven  native  States  into 
which  this  part  of  the  island  is  divided,  as  well  as  tLe 
islands  of  Semau  and  Botti  to  the  south-west,  the  latter 
forming  the  southernmost  land  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
and  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Malay  rather  than  Papuan 
type.  The  population  of  Coupang  is  about  7000,  of 
whom  about  100  are  Europeans.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
trade,  and  whalers,  as  well  as  many  merchant  ships,  call 
here  for  provisions  and  water.  The  chief  exports  are 
sandal-wood,  beeswax,  horses,  and  mai2e. 

The  Portuguese  have  their  chief  settlement  at  Delli 
a  miserable  town  of  hovels,  with  a  ruined  fort,  and  even  the 
best  buildings  only  of  clay  and  thatch,  without  any  attempt 
at  decoration  or  even  neatness.  There  is  a  Portuguese 
governor,  and  many  officers  and  ofiBcials  ;  but  there  are  not 
five  miles  of  road  in  any  direction,  and  the  fine  hills  that 
rise  at  the  back  of  the  town  have  not  even  decent  bridle- 
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paths  to  make  them  accessible,  though  the  town  is  veiy 
unhealthy.  Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  high  land  with  a 
cool  climate,  Delli  is  the  outlet  for  the  wheat  and  potatoes 
which  the  natives  grow  on  the  hills.  These  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  were  there  an  energetic  government 
and  a  few  good  roads,  this  island  would  probably  supply 
the  whole  European  population  of  the  archipelago  with 
bread.  Sheep  also  thrive  on  the  biUs,  and  though  wool- 
bearing  varieties  have  not  been  introduced,  the  mutton  is 
very  good.  Coffee  of  superior  quality  is  also  grown  here. 
Ponies  are  abundant,  and«  with  sandal-wood  and  beeswax, 
complete  the  list  of  articles  exported.  The  popidation  of 
the  island  of  Timor  is  quite  unknown,  but  from  the  com- 
parative infertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  rude  condition  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  cannot  be  great ;  and  Mr.  Crawfurd  is  prob- 
ably not  far  wrong  in  estimating  that  it  does  not  exceed 
100,000. 

9.  Islands  east  of  Timor. 

To  the  eastward  of  Timor  extend  numerous  groups  of 
islands,  most  of  which  are  veiy  little  known.  The  first 
we  meet  with  is  Wetter,  a  considerable  island  more  than 
80  miles  long,  situated  about  50  miles  north-east  of  DeUi 
It  is  mountainous  and  veiy  uninviting  in  appearance,  the 
hills  being  absolutely  bare  of  trees,  and  the  whole  island 
looking  like  a  recent  volcanic  product.  The  inhabitants 
are  like  those  of  Timor;  and  there  are  a  few  Bugis  settled 
on  the  coasts.     The  principal  export  is  beeswax. 

Eastward  of  Wetter  is  Soma,  a  high  and  mountainous 
island  about  fifteen  miles  long,  inhabited  by  a  people  said 
to  be  of  Malay  race,  and  who  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Dutch  teachers.  They  are  industrious 
and  inofifensive,  and  are  good  fishermen.  They  export 
chiefly  beeswax  and  tortoise-shelL 

Still  farther  eastward  about  80  miles  is  Damma,  a 
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CHAPTEE  XXIL 

NEW  GUINEA  AND  THE  PAPUANS. 

Undeb  the  name  of  Melanesia  we  comprehend  all  the 
islands  and  groups  of  islands  stretching  from  New  Guinea 
in  the  west  to  Yiti  or  Fiji  in  the  east ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
domain  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Papuan  race.  The  series 
begins  with  the  still  but  little  explored  New  Guinea, 
with  its  surrounding  islands;  and  the  Admiralty  Isles, 
New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland,  to  the  north-east  Pro- 
ceeding still  eastwards,  or  rather  to  the  south-east,  we 
meet  with  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Santa  Cruz  or  Queen 
Charlotte  group,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  French  settlements 
of  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  lastly, 
considerably  farther  east,  the  Fiji  Archipelago. 

The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  New  Guinea, 
and  the  islands  to  the  north  and  west  which  are  joined 
to  it  by  a  shallow  sea,  and  have  evidently,  at  no  distant 
period,  formed,  with  it,  one  extensive  land. 

1.  Positions,  Dimensions,  etc 

The  great  island  of  New  Guinea  stretches  in  a 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction,  beyond  the  Moluccan  and 
Arafura  seas,  thus  forming  a  barrier  between  the  Malay 
Islands  and  the  Pacific.  It  lies  wholly  to  the  south  of 
the  equator,  extending  between  0**  22^  and  10**  42'  south 
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latitude,  and  between  130^  50'  and  150'"  50'  east  longi- 
tude.     Its  extreme  length,  according  to  the  latest  maps,  is 
1490  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  410  miles. 
Its  area  is  abont  300,000  statute  miles,  so  that  it  is  very 
consideiably  larger  than  Borneo,  which  has  generally  been 
thought  to  exceed  it,  and  undoubtedly  holds  the  first  place 
among  the  islands  of  the  globe.    The  form  of  New  Guinea 
is  very  irregular,  but  it  has  a  large  compact  central  mass, 
with  great  prolongations  at  both  extremities.     Its  exten- 
sive north-western  peninsula,  formed  by  the  deep  inlet  of 
Great  Geelvink  Bay  on  the  north,  is  again  almost  cut 
into  two  portions  by  the  deep  and  narrow  MacCluer's  Inlet 
on  the  west  coast.     The  western  extremity  termiaates  in 
the  two  headlands  called  respectively  Cape  Spencer  and 
English  Cape  (by  the  natives,  Tanjong  Sam  and  Tanjong 
Sele),  between  which  lies  the  large  island  of  Salwatty, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  island-strewn  Galewo 
Straits.     The  southern  extension  is  somewhat  more  elon- 
gate, terminating  in  a  kind  of  fork ;  the  northern  portion 
very    narrow,  forming   East  Cape,    the    southern   more 
rounded  and  named  North  Foreland,  which  is  separated 
by  China  Straits  fix)m  a  group  of  islands  of  which  the 
chief  are  Basilisk  and  Moresby  Islands.     Generally  the 
outline  is  tolerably  even,  but  there  are  a  good  many  inlets, 
bays,  and  harbours,  in  various  parts  of  its  extensive  coasts. 
The   best  known  are  Dorey  Harbour,  Humboldt    Bay, 
Astrolabe  Bay,  Huon  Gulf,  Collingwood  Bay,  and  Good- 
enough  Bay,  on  the  north ;  Milne  Bay  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity ;  Hood's  Bay,  Port  Moresby,  Eedscar  Bay,  Hall 
Sound,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Fly  river  to  the  east  of 
Torres  Straits ;  with  Triton  Bay,  Kamrau  Bay,  and  Van 
Goens  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  northern  peninsula. 
There  are  also  numerous  islands  all  round  the  coast,  which 
afford  shelter,  and  to  some   extent  supply  the  want  of 
harbours. 
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2.  Physical  FecUtcres  of  the  Country. 

This  great  island  appears  to  be  divided  into  a  noithera 
and  a  southern  mountainous  portion,  with  a  vast  extent 
of  lowlands  in  its  centre ;  but  far  too  little  is  yet  known 
to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  these  lowlands  extend 
quite  across  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  massive  peninsula 
north  of  MacCluer's  Inlet  appears  to  be  everywhere  moun* 
tainous,  a  continuous  series  of  range  behind  range  ex- 
tending along  the  north  coast,  culminating,  to  the  sonth 
of  Dorey  Harbour,  in  Mount  Arfak,  from  9000  to  10,000 
feet  high.     A  considerable  river  enters  the  sea  to  the  east 
of  Tanjong  Sam,  and  is  said  to  rise  in  the  Arfak  moun- 
tains.     In   the    narrow    isthmus   at   the   head    of    the 
MacCluer  Inlet  there  is  a  ridge  about  1200  feet  high,  and 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  inlet  appears  to 
be  equally  mountainous.     When  we  pass  into  the  great 
central  mass  of  land  to  the  south  and  east  of  Geelvink 
Bay,  the  mountain  ranges  increase  in  altitude.     On  the 
south  coast,  east  of  Lakahia  Island,  are  the  Charles  Louis 
Mountains,  beginning  at  Tanjong  Bum  with  a  height  of 
near  5000  feet,  and  increasing  to  the  eastward,  till  about 
136°  east  longitude  they  reach  a  height  of  9500  feet 
They  then  stretch  farther  inland  in  an  easterly  direction ; 
but  their  summits  have  been  seen,  in  fine  weather,  appa- 
rently snow-covered,  and  their  height  has  been  estimated 
at  17,000  or  18,000  feet,  by  far  the  loftiest  summits  in 
the  archipelago,  and  even  in  the  whole  space  between  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Andes.     This  great  range  appears  to 
run  approximately  along  the  fourth  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  it  may  thus  merge  into  the  northern  coast  range  of 
mountains.     That  it  does    not  extend  farther  south  is 
proved  by  the  fact  of  the  Fly  river  having  been  ascendei^ 
to  latitude  4°  30',  more  than  half-way  across  the  island, 
in  a  low  country,  with  but  very  small  hills.     Ever}"where 
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on  the  south  of  the  island,  west  of  Torres  Straits,  the 
coast  is  low  and  swampy,  and  no  hills  are  visible;  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  north  coast,  which  appears  to  be 
everywhere  hilly  except  at  Point  D'Urville,  in  longitude 
ISS"",  where  a  great  river  delta  breaks  the  line  of  uplands. 
Passing  through  Torres  Straits  to  longitude  144°,  hills 
commence,  and  soon  increase  into  a  fine  mountain  range, 
with  Mount  Yule,  10,040  feet  high,  in  longitude  147° 
30',  and  Mount  Owen  Stanley,  13,205  feet  high,  about 
60  miles  farther  south,  and  40  mUes  inland  from  Port 
Moresby.  This  range  continues  in  a  series  of  peaks  of 
10,000,  8000,  11,000,  9000,  and  6000  feet,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  it  terminates  in  the  North 
Foreland,  about  1800  feet  higL  On  the  north  the  hills 
are  not  so  high,  but  they  seem  everywhere  to  approach 
the  shore,  and  give  indications  of  a  mountainous  interior. 

3.  Early  History  and  Recent  Exploration  in  New  Guinea, 

Till  quite  recently  New  Guinea  was  an  almost  com- 
plete terra  incognita;  but  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  more  especiaUy  mthin  the  last  six  yeais.  a  number 
of  travellers,  naturalists,  and  missionaries,  have  visited  it ; 
some  have  penetrated  into  its  interior ;  and  a  considerable 
body  of  information  as  to  its  natural  productions  and 
human  inhabitants  has  been  got  together. 

The  earliest  knowledge  of  this  great  island  seems  to 
have  been  obtained  by  the  Portuguese,  one  of  their  ships 
having  stayed  some  time  in  a  port  on  the  north  coast,  as 
early  as  1526.  Two  years  later  a  Spanish  ship  from 
Mexico  coasted  for  a  month  along  the  north  of  New 
Guinea,  which  was  then  called  Papua,  from  a  Malay  word 
applied  to  the  natives,  meaning  frizzly-haired.  Another 
Spaniard,  Ynigo  Ortiz  de  Setes,  in  the  ship  San  Juan, 
sailed  along  the  north  coast  in  1546,  anchored  in  several 
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harbours,  and  was  the  first  to  give  the  country  the  name 
of  New  Guinea,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  people  t4) 
negroes.     In  1606  Luis  Yaes  de  Torres  passed  through 
the  straits  which  still  bear  his  name,  and  sailed  along  the 
south  coast,  taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Spain.     In  the  same  year  the  Dutch  began  their 
explorations  in  these  seas,  visited  the  Aru  and  K6  islands, 
and  sailed  along  the  west  and  south  coasts  of  New  Guinea ; 
and  from  that  time,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  almost 
all  the  exploration  of  the  coasts  was  made  by  this  nation ; 
and  we  find  their  voyages  commemorated  in  numerous 
Dutch  names,  as  Geelvink  Bay,  Schouten's  Islands,  and 
MacCluer's  Inlet.     In   1700  our  countiyman  Dampier 
sailed  along  the  north  coast,  touching  at  many  points, 
naming  many  capes  and  islands,  and  discovering  the  strait 
which  bears  his  name.    Thus  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  coast  was  obtained ;  but  not  a  single  attempt  was  made 
to  penetrate  the  interior.     In  1827  a  small  Dutch  settle- 
ment was  attempted  at  Triton  Bay,  on  the  south-west 
coast ;  but  it  was^  soon  given  up,  and  no  attempt  at  explo- 
ration appears  to  have  been  made.     The  present  wiitei 
was  informed  by  a  Dutch  gentleman  at  Macassar,  that 
the  of&cer  in  charge  of  this  settlement,  finding  the  life 
there  insufiferably  monotonous,  killed  the  cattle  and  other 
Live  stock,  and  reported  that  they  had  died,  and  that  the 
place  was  unhealthy  and  the  natives  intractable.     Had  a 
naturalist  been  chosen  for  the  post,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  a  very  different  result  would  have  been  obtaraed. 
During  these  voyages  a  considerable  number  of  men 
belonging  to  the  several  ships  were  murdered   by  the 
natives,  who  have  hence  acquired  an  exceptionally  bad 
reputation.     But  the  narratives  of  many  of  the  voyagere 
show  ample  reason  for  such  treatment     Very  often  the 
Papuans  were  fired  at  because  they  appeared  armed  to 
resist  the  landing  of  a  boat's  crew ;  at  other  times  their 
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houses  were  entered  in  their  absence,  or  cocoa-nut  trees 
cut  down, — ^both  acts  of  open  hostility  in  the  eyes  of  all 
these  people.  The  Malays  and  Goram  men^  who  from  time 
immemorial  have  traded  on  the  south-west  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  have  often  attacked  the  natives  and  carried  away 
their  women  and  children  as  slaves ;  and  it  is  on  this 
very  coast  that  most  of  the  massacres  of  ships'  crews 
have  occurred. 

The  south-eastern  coasts  of  New  Guinea  have  been 
mostly  surveyed  by  British  ships.  In  1843  the  "  My" 
discovered  the  river  named  after  that  ship,  and  the  sur- 
vey was  continued  by  the  "  Eattlesnake."  But  it  was  not 
till  1873  that  Captain  Moresby,  in  the  "Basilisk,"  de- 
termined the  form  of  the  south-eastern  extremity,  which 
had  previously  been  totally  unknown,  and  thus  completed 
our  knowledge  of  the  external  form  and  dimensions  of 
this  vast  island.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  various 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  interior  and  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  inhabitants  and  the  animal  and  vegetable 
life  of  this  interesting  country. 

Till  the  present  century  nothing  was  really  known 
about  New  Guinea  and  its  productions,  except  that  its 
inhabitants  were  like  negroes,  and  that  it  produced  the 
beautiful  "  birds-of-para^e."  Dampier  discovered  an- 
other of  the  remarkable  birds,  the  crowned  pigeon,  which 
he  describes  as  "  a  stately  land-fowl,  about  the  size  of  the 
dunghill  cock,  sky-coloured,  but  with  a  white  blotch  and 
reddish  spots  about  the  wings,  and  a  long  bunch  of 
feathers  on  the  crown,"  a  most  accurate  and  easily  recog- 
nisable description.  The  French  naturalist  Lesson  was 
the  first  European  who  visited  New  Guinea  with  a  scien- 
tific object,  in  the  surveying  ship  "  Coquille,"  about  the 
year  1824;  but  he  only  stayed  a  few  days,  and  made 
but  scanty  collections.  Other  discovery  ships,  both  French 
and  Dutch,  with  naturalists  on  board,  touched  at  several 
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points  on  the  coast,  and  obtained  samples  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country.     In  1858  the  editor  of  this  volumo 
visited  Dorey,  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Goineay  and 
remained  there  with  four  Malay  servants  for  three  and  a 
half  months ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  any  !Etiro- 
pean  had  ventured  to  reside  alone,  and  practically  un- 
protected, on  the  mainland  of  this  country.     ExtensiTe 
collections  of  birds  and  insects  were  made ;  bat  it  was 
not  found  practicable  to  penetrate  more  than  a  few  miles 
inland.     Three  years  afterwards,  therefore,  in  1861,  he 
sent  his  assistant,  Mr.  Charles  Allen,  to  Sorong,  near  the 
north-western  extremity,  and  he  succeeded  in  penetaut- 
ing    about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  inland,  to  a  moun- 
tainous village,  where  he  stayed  a  month,  and  thus  proved 
the  possibility  of  living  in  safety  among  these   mnch- 
dreaded  savages. 

We  next  come  to  the  bold  and  successful  exploit  <tf 
Dr.  Micklucho  Maclay,  who,  in  September  1871,  landed 
at  Astrolabe  Bay,  on  the  north-east  coast,  with  only  two 
servants,  a  Swede  and  a  Polynesian,  and  remained  there 
for  fifteen  months,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  the 
native  inhabitants  in  a  place  where  they  had  had  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  Europeans.  The  Pol3nie8ian 
died,  and  the  doctor  and  his  Swedish  servant  were  found 
ill,  and  nearly  starved,  when  visited  by  a  Bussian  vessel 
fifteen  months  later.  His  most  interesting  observations 
on  the  inhabitants  will  be  given  farther  on. 

Next  in  time,  as  in  importance,  are  the  explorationa 
of  two  Italian  naturalists.  Dr.  Beccari  and  Signer 
D'Albertis,  who  in  1872  commenced  the  exploration  of 
this  great  island  by  visiting  the  south-west  coast  at  Karas 
Island  and  Kapuer,  but  not  finding  good  localities  went  on 
to  Sorong  and  Dorey  on  the  north  coast.  Here  Signor 
D'Albertis  penetrated  to  a  village  named  Hatam,  twenty 
miles  inland,  and  at  about  3000  or  3500  feet  elevation. 
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where  he  hved  a  month,  and  obtained  magnificent  collec- 
tions  of  the  birds,  insects,  and  plants  of  the  mountain 
region*    In  another  journey,  in  1875,  Dr.  Beccari  explored 
the  Am  and  K^  islands,  but  it  was  during  his  third 
voyage  in  1875  that  the  greatest  success  was  achieved. 
In  the  meantime,  however.  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer  entered  on 
the  same  ground,  and  made  some  important  discoveries. 
In   1873  he  chartered  a  small  schooner  at  Temate,  and 
with  it  explored  the  whole  coast  of  Geelvink  Bay  and 
its  islands.     At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  he 
marched  inland  till  he  reached  a  height  of  3000  feet,  and 
saw  the  sea  at  a  great  distance  beyond  the  western  shore 
of  the  island.     The  natives  here  were  quiet  and  friendly. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  laige  lake  near,  with  an  outlet  to 
the  west  coast,  and  a  lai^e  population.    Betuming  north- 
ward he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  island  to  the  head  of 
MacCluer's  Inlet  in  four  days,  the  intervening  ridges  being 
2000  feet  high     Going  next  to  Andai,  south  of  Dorey, 
he  ascended  the  Arfak  mountains  to  a  height  of  6000 
feet,  and  beheves  the  siunmit  to  be  not  more  than  7000 
feet  high.     This  journey  was  made  rapidly.  Dr.  Meyer 
having  left  Temate  in  March,  and  getting  back  to  Vienna 
in  November  of  the  same  year. 

We  now  come  to  Dr.  Beccari's  journey  of  1875,  in 
which  he  added  considerably  to  our  previous  knowledge, 
both  in  the  domaui  of  geography  and  natural  history. 
He  first  explored  the  mountains  east  of  Sorong,  and  at  a 
place  called  Dorey  Hum  ascended  a  mountain  called 
Morait,  about  3000  feet  high.  Going  a  little  farther 
east  to  Has,  he  again  went  inland,  crossing  a  ridge  1200 
feet  high,  and  then  descended  to  a  river  called  Wa  Sam- 
son, said  by  the  natives  to  rise  in  Mount  Arfak,  and 
to  pass  by  a  tunnel  under  a  mountain  on  its  way  to  the 
sea,  into  which  it  falls  from  a  great  height  among  rocks. 
The  coast  is  dangerous  to  approach,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  has  never  been  seen,  which  is  explained,  if  this 
curious  account  should  be  true.     The  river  is  described 
as  being  only  20  yards  wide,  and  10  or  12  feet  deep, 
with  a  strong  current,  so  that  it  can  hardly  have  so  long 
a  course  as  nearly  200  miles  (the  distance  to  Arfak)  in  a 
mountainous  forest  country  close  to  the  equator,  unless  its 
valley  is  very  narrow  and  its  tributaries  few.     Betoming 
to  Dorey,  Dr.  Beccari  succeeded  in  reaching  a  height  of 
6700  feet  on  the  Arfieik  mountains,  which  he  believes 
reach  to  nearly  10,000  feet     He  stayed  a  month  in  the 
mountains,  first  at  a  height  of  6000  feet,  and  afterwards 
at  Hatam,  3500  feet  higL     He  subsequently  explored 
other  parts  of  the  coast,  and  visited  all  the  islands  in 
Geelvink  Bay.    Immense  collections  in  zoology  and  botany 
were  made,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  great  interest  when 
they  have  been  carefully  examined.     This  must  be  con- 
sidered by  far  the  most  important  exploration  yet  effected 
in  New  Guinea,  because  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
highlands  and  the  mountains,  always  the  most  interestiDg 
and  characteristic  portion  of  a  new  country. 

In  the  meantime  Signer  D'Albertis,  after  returning 
home  in  ill  health,  again  went  out,  to  explore  the  south- 
east portion  of  New  Guinea.  He  first  established  himself 
at  Yule  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Hall  Sound,  about  270 
miles  east  of  Torres  Straits.  Here  he  had  his  head- 
quarters for  about  two  years,  making  numerous  excursions 
into  the  interior  for  about  20  miles,  but  never  being  able 
to  reach  the  lofty  mountains  which  rise  beyond.  In 
September  1876  the  steam  launch  "Neva"  was  lent 
him  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government  in  order  to 
explore  the  Fly  river,  which  he  had  already  ascended  a 
few  miles  in  the  missionary  steamer  "  EUangowan.**  He 
was  now  so  fortunate  as  to  penetrate  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  navigation  of  this  river,  a  distance  of  about  500 
miles,  and  to  reach  a  point  a  little  north  of  the  centre  of 
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New  Guinea,  in  S.  latitude  5^  36^ ;  E.  longitude  141'*  27^ 
The  river  had  numerous  windings  throughout  its  course, 
and  at  the  farthest  point  reached  it  was  rapid,  with  numer- 
ous sandbanks,  and  often  not  more  than  30  yards  wide. 
The  gravel  was  composed  of  quartz,  basalt,  and  lime- 
stona  The  country  was  generally  rich,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion very  luxuriant,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  very  thickly 
inhabited  except  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This 
important  exploration  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  low- 
land region  of  New  Guinea  to  its  very  centre,  but  un- 
fortunately to  a  very  short  distance  from  the  banks  of 
the  stream. 

4.  Geology  arid  Natural  History, 

In  such  an  extensive  country,  with  lofty  mountain- 
ranges,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  large  variety  of  sedimentary 
and  igneous  rocks  occur.  Little,  however,  is  yet  known, 
except  that  active  volcanoes  do  not  exist  on  the  mainland, 
nor  are  there  any  clear  indications  of  extinct  volcanoes 
such  as  occur  in  Australia,  unless  Cyclops  Mountain  near 
Humboldt  Bay  be  one.  Granite  occurs  on  the  north 
coast  and  the  Arfak  mountains,  but  elsewhere  the  rocks 
are  stratified.  At  Dorey  there  is  much  raised  coral  lime- 
stone. On  the  south-east  coast  the  hills  are  sometimes 
of  limestone  covered  with  quartzose  sand  which  contains 
gold,  while  many  of  the  islands  exhibit  horizontal  de- 
posits of  sandstone  often  cut  into  pillars  and  cornices,  so 
as  to  recall  the  aspect  of  the  well-known  desert  sand- 
stone of  Australia. 

The  soil  is  almost  everywhere  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  is  already  known  to  be  rich  in  valuable  natural 
products.  The  country  is  overgrown  with  dense  virgin 
forests,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  patches  of  land 
reclaimed  by  the  natives.  There  seem  to  be  very  few 
grassy  and  treeless  tracts  of  any  extent.     The  wood* 
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lands,  however,  have  long  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  the 
observer.     The  trees,  often  of  a  gigantic  size,  covered  and 
matted  together  with  lianas,  extend  right  into  the  sea, 
while  the  dense  foliage  effectually  shuts  out  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  so  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  the  smaller  herba- 
ceous plants.     The  character  of  the  v^etation  is  essen- 
tially Malayan,  and  not  a  few  of  the  New  Guinea  plants 
are  identical  with,  or   closely  related  to,  those  of  the 
Moluccas.     The  more  general  prevalence  of  acacias,  euca- 
lypti, and   some   other  species,  on  the  southern    coast 
plains,  doubtless  recalls  the  neighbouring  Australian  main- 
land.    But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  v^etation  retains 
its  Malayan  character  pure  and  unmixed  even  to  the 
southernmost  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  where  the  dense 
and  shady  foliage  of  the  woodlands  presents  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  light  and  almost  shadeless    eucalyptos 
groves  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  group  near  Cape  Yort 
But  with  all  their  beauty  these  forests  are  not  so  vaiied  as 
might  be  supposed,  nor  is  there  such  a  diversity  of  species 
as  in  the  more  westerly  Indian  islands.    Amongst  the  pre- 
vailing genera  are  the  ferns  (eveiywhere  as  abundant  as 
they  are  varied),  the  aroidese,  cyperese,  and  grasses;  upwards 
of  ten  species  of  the  palm ;  orchids,  which  are  very  wide- 
spread; laurinesB,  including  the  tree  that  produces  the 
massorinde  (a  species  of  cinnamon),  one  of  the  staples  of 
trade  in  New  Guinea;  loranthese,  bignonias,  apocyneae, 
sapoteae,  synanthereae,  rubiacesB,  myrtaceae,  rhizophoreae, 
growing  profusely  on  all  the  coasts ;  myristicese  (possess- 
ing a  special  commercial  value) ;  leguminous  plants,  though 
not  in  such  variety  as  might  be  expected ;  cucurbitaceae, 
euphorbiaceae,  urticise,  meliacese,  very  conmion ;  and,  lastly, 
many  species  of  figs.     The  Arfak  mountains  have  yielded 
a   sub-alpine    vegetation   of   aiaucarias,    rhododendrons, 
vacciniums,  umbelliferse,  and  the  antarctic  genus  Drimys, 
a  sample  of  the  interesting  flora  that  may  be  expected 
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when  the  summits  of  the  Owen  Stanley  range  and  the 
great  interior  snowy  mountains  shall  be  reached 

5.  Animal  Life, 

The  zoology  of  New  Guinea  is  at  present  far  better 
known  than  its  botany,  and  is  exceedingly  interesting; 
because  it  is  evidently  the  centre  from  which  most  of  the 
animals  of  the  surrounding  islands  and  many  of  those  of 
North  Australia  have  been  derived. 

Mammalia  are  very  scarce.  The  laigest  and  almost 
the  only  placental  mammal  is  the  wild  pig,  of  a  peculiar 
species ;  and  there  are  also  a  few  peculiar  mice.  All  the 
rest  are  marsupials,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  tree- 
kangaroos  forming  the  genus  Dendrolagus,  while  some  of 
those  which  are  terrestrial  are  yet  more  allied  to  the  last 
than  to  the  Australian  kangaroos.  Seven  other  genera  of 
marsupiaLs  belonging  to  the  families  Dasyuiidffi,  Perama- 
lidae,  and  Phalangistidse,  inhabit  New  Guinea^  and  of 
these,  four  do  not  inhabit  Australia  and  one  more  is  only 
found  in  the  adjacent  northern  territory.  A  spiny  ant- 
eater  allied  to  the  Echidna  of  Australia  has  recently  been 
discovered. 

In  birds  the  richness  is  as  conspicuous  as  is  the  poverty 
in  mammals.  Already  more  than  400  species  of  land-birds 
have  been  discovered,  and  they  comprise  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  beautiful  and  gorgeously  coloured  species  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  About  twenty 
species  of  birds-of-paradise  have  now  been  discovered,  and 
an  immense  variety  of  kingfishers,  parrots,  and  pigeons, 
including  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  of  their 
respective  families.  About  forty  genera  of  land-birds  are 
exclusively  Papuan,  as  are  considerably  more  than  300  of 
the  species ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  great  mountain 
ranges  still  contain  many  treasures  for  the  ornithologist. 
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Beptiles  are  less  known,  but  are  undoubtedly  t^t 
abundant.  The  snakes  are  more  allied  to  Malayan  than 
to  Australian  forms,  while  the  lizards  have  equal  affinities 
to  both,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  peculiar  types. 
The  frogs  are  more  Polynesian  and  Australian. 

Insects  vie  in  beauty  and  novelty  with  the  birds,  and 
offer  an  immense  abundance  of  strange  forms  and  gorgeous 
hues,  which  are  especially  manifested  among  the  butterfly 
and  beetle  tribes. 

6.  The  Papuan  Bojce. 

We  propose  now  to  treat  somewhat  fully  of  the 
Papuan  race,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  Malay  word 
papua  oipapOAvah  =  "woolly  haired,"  but  concerning  whom 
much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  the  learned. 
Alfred  Sussel  Wallace,  Carl  Semper,  Adolf  Bemhard 
Meyer,  MicMucho  Maclay,  Octavius  C.  Stone,  and  Bev. 
W.  G.  Turner — ^to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  latest  ex- 
plorers in  this  field — ^represent  each  of  them  peculiar 
views,  and  more  time,  and  still  more  careftd  research  will 
probably  be  needed  before  even  a  moderately  unanimous 
opinion  can  be  formed  on  the  subject 

According  to  Wallace,  the  typical  Papuan  is  of  a  deep 
sooty  brown  or  black  complexion,  which,  while  often 
approaching,  never  quite  reaches  the  coal-black  hue  of 
some  Negro  races.  The  shades  vary,  however,  more  than  is 
the  case  with  the  Malays,  often  exhibiting  a  dusky  brown 
colour. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer  insists  on  the 
great  diversity  of  complexion  shown  in  the  transitions 
from  the  fair  shades  of  the  Malays  to  those  of  the  true 
black  Papuans.^  The  hair  has  a  peculiar  roughness,  is 
dry  and  woolly,  growing  in  small  locks  or  curls  veiy 

^  Anthropological  NoU  on  the  Pap^Uu  of  New  (hUma,    Viennfty  1874, 
p.  lf». 
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abort  and  close  in  youth,  but  later  on  acquiring  a  con- 
siderable length,  and  foiming  the  firm  mass  of  curly  hair 
that  constitutes  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Papuan.  The 
face  is  adorned  with  a  beard  of  the  same  curly  character, 
which  also  grows  more  or  less  densely  on  arms,  legs,  and 
breast  In  stature  the  Papuan  decidedly  surpasses  the 
Malay,  being  in  this  respect  perhaps  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  average  European.^  His  1^  are  long  and  thin, 
his  hands  and  feet  larger  than  those  of  the  Malay,  the 
face  somewhat  oval,  the  forehead  flat,  the  brows  very 
prominent,  with  large  nose  somewhat  curved  and  high, 
with  a  thick  base  and  broad  nostrils,  their  openings  con- 
cealed behind  the  prolonged  tip  of  the  nose.  The  mouth 
also  is  large,  with  thick  and  pouting  lips.  Hence,  in 
consequence  of  the  large  nose,  the  features,  on  the  whole, 
resemble  the  European  more  than  the  Malay  type ;  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  this  oigan,  the  prominent  brows,  and 
the  character  of  the  hair  on  the  head,  face,  and  body, 
enable  us  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
races. 

Nor  does  the  Papuan  appear  to  differ  less  from  the 
Malay  in  his  mental  qualities,  than  in  lus  figure  and 
features.  Impulsive  and  demonstrative  in  speech  and 
action,  he  gives  expression  to  his  emotions  and  passions 
in  cries  and  laughter,  in  ejaculations,  and  boisterous  leaps 
and  gestures.  Women  and  children  take  part  in  all  their 
dealings,  and  seem  little  disconcerted  by  the  presence  of 
strangers  or  Europeans.  In  estimating  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  Papuan,  Wallace  places  him  above  the  Malay, 
attributing  his  actual  inferiority  to  the  absence  of  the 
deeper  influences  of  more  highly-cultured  races  with  whom 
the  Malay  has  been  repeatedly  brought  into  contact.    He 

^  Signor  D'Albertis  giTes  the  height  oi  the  Papuans  of  the  S.E.  coast 
as  5  feet  8  inches ;  Lieutenant  Connor,  on  the  same  coast,  6  feet  6  inches ; 
ami  Dr.  Comrie,  on  the  N.E.  coast,  5  feet  2  inches. 
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sums  up  his   conclusions  with  die  following  trenchant 
remarks : — 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  whether  we  consider  their 
physical  conformation,  their  moral  characteristics,  or  their 
intellectual  capacities,  the  Malay  and  Papuan  races  offer 
remarkable  differences  and  striking  contrasts.  The 
Malay  is  of  short  stature,  brown-skinned,  straight-haired. 
bear<Uess,  and  smooth-bodied.  The  Papuan  is  taller,  is 
black-skinned,  Mzzly-haired,  bearded,  and  haiiy-bodied. 
The  former  is  broad-faced,  has  a  small  nose,  and  flat  eye 
brows ;  the  latter  is  long-faced,  has  a  large  and  prominem 
nose,  and  projecting  eyebrows.  The  Malay  is  bashful,  cold, 
undemonstrative,and  quiet ;  the  Papuan  is  bold,  impetuous, 
excitable,  and  noisy.  The  former  is  grave,  and  seldom 
laughs ;  the  latter  is  joyous  and  laughter-loving ; — the  one 
conceals  his  emotions,  the  other  displays  them."  ^ 

The  New  Guinea  Papuan  generally  goes  naked,  except 
a  breech-cloth  of  bark  for  the  men,  and  a  fringed  girdle  of 
the  same  material  for  the  women;  but  he  pays  great 
attention  to  his  hair,  which  is  either  cropped  short  or  eke 
plaited  in  small  tresses,  or  in  one  large  knot  ornamented 
with  bamboo  combs,  bits  of  bone,  plumes,  and  other 
decorations.  Nose,  ears,  neck,  and  arms  are  also  adoned 
the  two  first  with  bones,  bamboo  sticks,  or  featheis 
inserted  in  the  pierced  cartilage  or  lobes  of  the  nostrik 
Two  boars'  tusks  joined  together  will  even  be  attached  tu 
the  nose  with  their  tips  turned  upwards,  while  ling^ 
bands,  and  the  like,  are  reserved  for  the  neck  and  ann^ 
Very  general  also  is  the  practice  of  scoring  the  skin  so  as 
to  produce  raised  scars,  and  of  painting  the  face,  bieast, 
and  arms  with  all  sorts  of  red  and  black  marks  and 
figures,  either  burnt  in  with  glowing  coals  or  else  rubbed 
in  with  various  kinds  of  earths.  Tlie  teeth  are  filed  to  a 
point,  though  this  practice  does  not  seem  to  possess  the 
same  significance  as  with  the  Australians. 

^  The  Malay  Arehipelagc,  p.  687. 
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Amongst  the  dwellings  of  the  Papuans  especially 
characteristic  are  those  found  along  the  coasts  and  river 
banks,  and  nsnally  grouped  together  in  a  "  kampong." 
They  are  built  of  bamboo  and  raised  on  stakes,  so  that 
they  closely  resemble  the  pile  villages  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  lakes  of  Central  Europe.  In  Astrolabe 
Bay,  however,  they  have  low  walls  and  roof  almost  coming 
to  the  ground,  as  with  the  Timorese.  The  Papuans  also 
build  prdhua  or  canoes  out  of  hollowed  trunks  of  trees, 
and  as  these  are  constantly  liable  to  capsize,  the  natives 
become  familiar  with  the  water  and  expert  swimmers  fix)m 
their  veiy  infSuicy. 

Their  domestic  aninials  are  the  pig,  dog,  and  fowls, 
all  of  which  are  eaten.  They  also  eat  the  cuscus, 
kangaroos,  lizards,  fish,  and  molluscs^  as  well  as  many 
kinds  of  large  insects ;  and  in  places  where  they  have  no 
communication  with  Malays  or  Europeans  they  use  salt- 
water for  cooking  as  a  substitute  for  salt  Everywhere 
they  cultivate  the  ground,  fencing  in  their  fields  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  wild  pigs,  and  growing  sweet  potatoes, 
yamys  {Diosccrea  and  Collocana),  bananas,  and  sugar-cane. 
They  also  have  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  the  kanary  nut, 
mango,  and  the  fruit  of  the  pandanus. 

At  Astrolabe  Bay  Dr.  Micklucho  Maday  tells  us  that 
they  make  an  intoxicating  kava  by  chewing,  as  in  the 
Padfic ;  but  this  is  unusual,  and  in  most  places  they  have 
no  intoxicating  drink,  and  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  fermenting  either  palm-sap  or  cane-juice. 

Amongst  their  arms  may  be  mentioned  the  dart,  bow, 
lance,  and  a  kind  of  whirl-bat  of  hard  wood  elegantly 
carved ;  knives  of  obsidian,  and  axes  of  jade  or  greenstone 
grouikd  to  an  edge  are  also  met  with,  resembling  those  of 
the  stone  age  found  in  Europe.  Altogether  peculiar  to 
the  Papuans  are  the  bamboo  blow-pipes,  which  are 
used  for  signalling  by  means  of  dust  blown  into  the  air 

2o 
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after  the  fiaahion  of  the  beacon  fixes  of  other  peoples. 
These,  however,  are  rar^  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  by  travellers  since  the  voyage  of  lieutenant  Kolff 
in  1828.  The  practice  was  firat  observed  by  Captain 
Cook  on  the  south-west  coast,  where  also  the  Dutch  found 
it ;  and  the  more  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
it  was  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  smoke  of  firearms,  and 
has  been  given  up  now  that  its  uselessness  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Social  life  centres  entirely  in  the  family,  the  head  of 
which  may  have  as  many  wives  as  he  is  able  to  support 
The  bride  is  purchased  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  value 
in  slaves,  goods,  and  provisions,  and  handed  over  to  the 
husband  with  the  accompaniment  of  much  feasting,  at 
which  sundry  ear-splitting  instruments  take  the  place  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  Several  families  Uve  together  in  tbe 
so-called  "kampongs"  or  villages.  In  many  places  a 
certain  authority  is  exercised  over  these  villages  by  soiDe 
old  member  of  the  tribe,  but  this  is  always  of  a  very  pre- 
carious character.  No  tribute  is  paid  to  the  headmeo, 
nor  are  they  in  any  way  distinguished  fix>m  the  rest 
either  by  special  personal  ornaments  or  superior  dweUisgs. 

Trade  in  New  Guinea  is  limited  to  a  few  raw  pro- 
ducts, which  are  brought  down  from  the  interiotr  by  tk 
natives  and  bartered  with  the  Malay  traders ;  nevertheless 
it  contributes  materially  to  render  the  Papuan  more  alire 
to  certain  wants  of  social  life;  In  some  districts,  wheie 
this  exchange  is  more  fully  developed,  the  natives  dress 
in  cotton  clothes,  and  hav^  however  superficially,  adopted 
Mahometanism. 

The  Papuan  has  a  decided  superiority  over  the  Aus- 
tralian in  a  fairly  developed  sense  of  form,  asserting  itself 
in  the  plastic  imitation  of  various  objects.  Amcrngst 
them  are  found  a  number  of  carved  figures,  representiBg 
both  men  and  animals,  though  the  first  are  executed  in  t 
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highly  primitiye  and  eooentric  fasbioiL  The  Head,  with 
its  laige  thick  nose  and  equally  laige  and  unshapely 
mouth,  is  invBiiably  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  body. 

Our  inf onuation  is  Tery  limited  r^paiding  the  religious 
views  of  the  Papuans,  though  they  oertainly  seem  to  possess 
some  definite  ideas  on  the  subject.  At  least  there  exist 
large  structures  of  peculiar  form,  which  can  be  nothing 
else  but  temples,  besides  figures  of  yarious  kinds,  obviously 
associated  with  certain  religious  conceptions.  In  some 
parts  of  Kew  Guinea  we  find  evidence  of  a  definite  notion 
of  a  Supreme  Beii^  supposed  to  dwell  above  the  douds. 
Cases  of  cannibalism  have  been  reported,  but  are  veiy  far 
from  being  authenticated,  and  may  probably  be  traced  to 
misapprehension.  Feastings  are  celebrated  on  various 
occasions,  such  as  marriages,  burials,  and  the  like,  and 
here  a  prominent  part  is  played  by  music  aod  song.  The 
former  is  generally  produced  by  a  dram»  while  the  latter 
consists  of  a  loud  chanting  of  lays.  like  other  primi- 
tive peoples,  the  Papuans  have  their  national  dances,  for 
which  they  decorate  themselves  somewhat  peculiarly. 

The  preceding  general  account  is  intended  to  apply  to 
the  typical  Papuan  as  he  exists  over  by  far  the  larger 
pcut  of  the  island  yet  explored.  A  considerable  margin 
however,  must  be  allowed  for  individual  and  local  pecu- 
liarities. The  tint  of  the  skin,  the  stature,  the  habits,  and 
even  the  character,  vary  considerably;  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  best  and  most  experienced  observers  that  such 
variations  imply  no  difference  of  race.  The  people  of 
ITew  Ouiaea,  like  all  others,  have  undoubtedly  been  sub- 
ject to  the  intermixture  of  many  surrounding  peoples. 
Malays  have  settled  on  their  western  and  northern  coasts; 
Australians  may  have  intermingled  with  those  living  .on 
the  shores  of  Torres  Straits ;  while  brown  PolyneaiBns 
have  undoubtedly  occupied  some  pcnrtion  of  the  south> 
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eastern  shores.  But  in  eveiy  part  of  New  Guinea  one 
physical  character  remains  nearly  constant,  the  Mzzled 
hair,  and  this  alone  would  suffice  to  refute  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  hastily  declared  the  people  of  the  sontJi* 
eastern  extremity  to  be  undoubted  Malays.^  Let  us  now 
see  what  the  best  recent  explorers  say  about  the  people 
of  the  various  parts  they  have  visited. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  tme 
Malays  and  other  races  of  the  archipelago,  and  who  ex- 
plored the  whole  north-west  coast  of  New  Guinea  from  the 
island  of  Waigiou  to  the  extremity  of  Geelviok  Bay,  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  and  ascending  high  mountains 
considers  all  these  people  to  belong  to  one  race,  with  only 
such  differences  as  are  found  everywhere  between  the 
highland  and  coast  dwellers  of  the  same  type. 

Dr.  Beccari,  who  explored  a  greater  range  of  conntry 
chan  Dr.  Meyer,  and  for  a  much  longer  period,  believes 
that  he  can  detect  three  types  of  Papuans, — ^the  one 
dwarfish,  with  short  woolly  hair,  skin  almost  or  quite 
black,  nose  much  depressed,  forehead  extremely  narrow 
and  slanting,  and  brachycephalous  cranium;  these  he 
terms  Oriental  Negroes,  or  Primitive  PapwmSy  but  they 
do  not  exist  as  a  distinct  race.  The  typical  Papuans, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  skull  dolichocephalous,  and 
with  the  general  characters  already  indicated,  and  they 
inhabit  all  the  interior  and  much  of  the  coasts  of  the 
northern  peninsula.     A  third  type  are  the  Mafii  Papuans, 


'  Captain  Moresby,  RK.,  thus  apeaks  of  the  people  of  the 
east  of  New  Guinea  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Oeographical  Socie^ 
in  1875  :  "  I  will  introdaoe  yon  to  our  now  first  visited  raoe  of  Malaya. 
This  race  is  distinctly  Malayan,  bat  differs  from  the  pore  Malay,  being 
smaller  in  stature,  with  Uaa  hair  an  thafaee."-^"  The  hair  of  the  head  is 
more  frizzled:*^**  Their  noses  are  inclined  to  be  aq[uilineJ*^"  Many  had 
a  Jewish  caste  of  features,*'  The  characters  italicised  are  all  dearly 
Papoan,  and  it  Ib  evident  that  the  writer  is  unacquainted  with  the  Halay 
characteristics,  and  probably  refers  to  the  brown  Polynesians  as  Malaya 
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who  inhabit  Dorey  and  most  of  the  shores  of  Geelvink 
Bay,  with  its  islands.  These  aie  a  higher  type,  with 
line,  often  Enropean  features,  a  better  intellect,  and  a 
more  advanced  civilisation.  He  believes  these  are  the 
result  of  a  mixture  of  Caucasian  or  Hindoo  blood,  such 
as  he  considers  to  exist  in  the  Galela  men  of  Gilolo, 
already  referred  to  as  an  exceptionally  fine  race.  These 
people  divide  the  year  into  twelve  lunar  months,  each 
with  a  proper  name ;  and  they  have  names  for  the  four 
cardinal  points,  for  many  stars,  and  for  entire  constella- 
tioDs.  Ihr.  Beccari  also  traces  a  connection  between  their 
mythology  and  that  of  the  Hindoo& 

Dr.  Micklucho  Maclay,  who  so  minutely  studied  the 
peoplp  of  Astrolabe  Bay  and  the  surrounding  country, 
believes  that  "the  Papuan  stock  fiedls  into  numerous 
varieties  distinct  fix)m  one  another,  which,  however,  have 
no  sharp  lines  of  demarcation.''  The  people  he  lived 
among  were  decided  Papuans,  being  dolichocephalic,  with 
large  noses,  projecting  eyebrows,  and  fiizzly  hair,  but 
with  light  chocolate-brown  skins.  They  had  never  been  in 
commxmication  with  Europeans  or  any  semi-civilised 
people,  being  totally  ignorant  of  metal  They  practise 
circumcision.  They  make  eartlienware,  as  well  as  wooden 
bowls  and  plates ;  and  they  cultivate  large  plantations,  so 
as  to  have  a  variety  of  v^etable  food  throughout  the  year. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  coast  dwellers  could  not  get 
fire  themselves,  but  when  they  accidentally  lost  it  went 
to  the  villages  of  the  hill  tribes,  who  were  accustomed 
to  get  it  clumsily  and  laboriously  by  fiiction. 

Very  similar  people  to  those  already  described  are 
found  all  along  the  south  coasts,  as  far  as  Torres  Straits, 
and  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua ;  but  from 
Bobert  Hall  Sound  and  Bedscar  Bay  all  the  way  round 
the  East  Cape  to  Traitor's  Bay  on  the  north  coast,  a  dif- 
ferent people  are  found,  much  lighter  in  colour,  with  more 
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regular  and  European  features,  milder  in  disposition,  with 
different  customs  and  a  higher  civilisation.  Yet  they  all 
have  the  frizzly  hair  of  the  Papuans,  and  there  are  so 
many  intermediate  types  that  while  some  ohseirers  con- 
sider the  two  races  to  be  radically  distinct,  others  bdifive 
that  they  are  merely  strongly  contrasted  varieties  of  one 
lace  in  different  stages  of  civilisation.  Thus,  Mr.  S. 
M'Farlane  says,  that  though  he  at  first  thought  the  people 
of  Katau  Biver  (opposite  Cape  York)  and  those  of  Bedscar 
Bay  to  be  distinct  races,  the  former  Papuan  and  the  latter 
Malayan,  yet,  after  five  years'  acquaintance  with  than,  he 
considers  them  to  be  of  the  same  race ;  while  the  tribes 
of  the  interior,  whom  he  alone  ranks  as  true  Papuans^  are 
distinct  He  considers  that  these  coast  people  axe  • 
mixed  intrusive  race,  consisting  of  Malays,  Polynesians, 
Arabs,  Chinese,  and  Papuan.  They  are,  however,  ^ao 
energetic,  demonstrative,  jocular,  joyous,  laughter-lovii^ 
race,"  and  these  Papuan  charactoristiea  apply  to  all  the 
tribes,  black  and  brown,  of  this  coast 

Again,  Dr.  Comrie,  BJST.,  who  has  repeatedly  visited 
all  parts  of  the  north  coast  between  East  Cape  and  Astro- 
labe Bay,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  are  of  one  race, 
though  varying  from  light  yeUow-brown  to  brovni  and 
rusty  black.  All  alike  have  the  Papuan  hair  and  features. 
Yet  the  people  near  East  Cape  are  considered  by  Captain 
Moresby  and  others  to  be  undoubted  Polynesians,  while 
those  of  Astrolabe  Bay  are  as  undoubtedly  true  Papuans. 

The  Bev.  W.  Y.  Turner  and  Mr.  Octaviua  C.  Stone  have 
given  us  the  fullest  description  of  the  Motu  and  other  tribes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Moresby,^  and  a  careful  consideradon 
of  the  facts  they  adduce  throws  much  light  on  the  quss- 

1  ' '  The  Eflmology  of  the  Motn,"  by  the  Rer.  WiniAin  T.  Tomer,  H  J). ; 
JoHnuU  0/  the  AfUknpologioal  IndUtOe,  May  1878,  v  ^70.  *<  DewriptiflB 
of  the  Coimtry  and  Natiyes  of  Port  Moresby  and  Neighbourhood,  Nev 
Guinea,"  by  Octayias  C.  Stone,  F.ILGJ3. ;  Journal  <^  Boyal 
Society,  1876,  p.  84. 
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tion  at  issue.  Mr.  Turner  classes  the  Motu  as  Malayo- 
PolynesiaDs,  and  he  is  decidedly  at  issue  with  both  Mr. 
M'Farlane  and  Mr.  Stone  in  the  assertion  that  thej  are 
"  undemonstrative  and  impassive  "  like  the  Malays.  He 
refers  to  their  ^'  huge  mops  of  hair/'  and  some  of  his  illus- 
trations (Figs.  1  and  2)  show  a  decidedly  Papuan  coun- 
tenance. He  considers  them  quite  distinct  from  the 
Koiaii,  an  inland  tribe,  who  are  said  to  be  the  aborigines, 
while  the  Motu  are  intruders. 

Mr.    Stone  gives   us  a  ftdler  and  more  scientific 
accoxint  of  these  people.     They  are  not  so  tall  and  not 
BO  warlike  as  the  Papuans  to  the  westward;  they  have 
more  intelligence  in  some  things,  but  are  not  such  good 
scolptois  or  colourers  as  the  more  savage  raca     "^  Their 
character  is  entirely  different  from  that   of  the  quiet, 
apathetic,  reserved,  and  undemonstrative  Malay.**     Their 
hair  resembles  that  of  the  eastern  Polynesians,  but  is 
more  frizzed,  their  complexions  are  darker,  and  they  are 
more  vivacious.     Mr.  Stone  describes  six  tribes:— The 
noma  about  Ereshwat^  Bay,  the  Maiva,  the  Motu,  and  the 
Kirapuno,  following  each  other  along  the  coast  to  Hood's 
Point,  the  Koitapu  on  the  hills  beyond  the  Motu,  and 
the  Koiari,  occupying  a  wide  extent  in  the  interior.     Of 
these  the  Ilema  are  most  like  the  dark  Papuans,  while 
the  Kirapuno  are  the   lightest  and  handsomest,   often 
having  rich  curling  auburn  hair.     The  Motu  alone  make 
pottery,  and  supply  the  other  tribes.     The  Ilema  alone 
make  bows  and  aixowB,  the  spear,  shield,  dub,  and  toma- 
hawk being  the  weapons   of  the  other  tribes.     True 
tattooing  by  pricking  i&  practised  by  them  alL     Their 
houses  axe  usually  built  on  pilesi  but  are  small,  and 
suited  each  for  a  single  family.     They  measure  by  the 
outstretched  arms :  they  have  a  year  of  thirteen  months, 
all  named:  they  count  up  to  a  million,  whereas   five, 
ten,  or  at  most  twenty,  jb  the  limit  for  a  Papuan.    Every 
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tree,  shrab,  and  flower  is  named,  as  well  as  the  winds^ 
and  many  of  the  stars.  They  dislike  the  dark  races,  and 
admire  the  fairest,  and  therefore  look  with  admiration  on 
the  white-skinned  Europeans.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  said  to  be  ''  accomplished  thieves,  inveterate  liars, 
confirmed  b^gars,  and  ungenerous  to  a  degree,  so  that, 
even  if  at  death's  door  for  want  of  food,  they  would 
giv6  you  nothing."  They  differ  much  in  their  habita. 
The  Motu  are  lazy  and  extremely  dirty,  neither  washing 
their  bodies  nor  cleaning  their  villages;  but  fiother 
east,  at  Hood's  Bay,  the  people  are  described  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Lawes  as  being  industrious  and  cleanly,  their  vil- 
lages laid  out  in  regular  streets  and  squares,  kqpt  neat 
and  well  swept^  and  even  as  having  gardens  and  culti- 
vated flowers. 

Now,  taking  these  accounts  altogether,  we  have  un- 
doubtedly many  features  good  and  bad  which  are  charac- 
teristically Polynesian — such  as  tattooing,  absence  of  iht 
bow  and  arrow,  one  tribe  only  making  pottery,  the  small 
houses,  the  power  of  counting,  etc  etc ;  and  this  simi- 
laxity  is  supported  by  an  undoubted  affinity  of  language 
which  all  observers  have  noted  Both  in  sound  and  in 
vocabulary  the  languages  of  the  coast  tribes  of  this  district 
are  Polynesian,  whereas  the  inland  tribes  retain  their 
harsh  Papuan  forms  of  speech.  It  seems  dear,  then,  that 
the  eastern  peninsula  of  New  Guinea  has  been  colonised  by 
brown  Polynesians,  who  have  largely  intermixed  with  die 
darker  indigenes  who  still  inhabit  the  interior.  The 
mixture  is  evidently  of  andent  date,  and  has  generally 
been  very  thorough ;  for  all  the  tribes  have  some  mixture 
of  Papuan  with  Polynesian  characters.  Moreover,  in 
some  cases  Polynesian  habits  and  ideas  seem  to  have 
penetrated  among  pure  Papuans,  and  vice  versA ;  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  two  groups  blend  so  insensibly  into 
each  other  that  many  competent  observers  confess  them- 
selves unable  to  separate  them. 
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Compaied,  however,  with  the  few  districtB  inhabited 
by  these  mixed  iaces»  the  area  over  which  the  undoubted 
Papuan  stock  prevails  is  overwhebningly  great  No- 
where  in  the  whole  island  does  any  other  race  exist  in 
a  pure,  or  even  nearly  pure,  state ;  so  that  there  is  really 
no  sufficient  ground  for  asserting  that  New  Guinea  is 
inhabited  by  two  or  more  races,  but  merely  that  at 
various  points  of  the  coast  the  intermixture  of  Polynesian 
or  Malayan  blood  has  modified  the  native  Papuan  both 
physically  and  mentally,  has  introduced  a  certain  amount 
of  civilisation,  and  has  established  another  class  of  lan- 
guages. Adopting  the  nomenclature  of  Mr.  Banken,  who 
uses  the  native  name  Mahori  for  the  brown  or  eastern 
Polynesians,  it  would  be  well  to  term  the  people  of 
Eastern  New  Guinea  Mahori-Papuans,  and  entirely  to 
avoid  the  terms  Malay,  or  Malayo-Polynesian,  as  being 
erroneous  both  in  theory  and  in  fact 

7.  Local  Divisions  of  New  Ouinea. 

The  only  great  political  division  of  the  island  is  that 
into  a  western,  or  Dutch,  and  an  eastern,  now  divided 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  Dutch  claim 
from  the  western  extremity  up  to  141°  E.  long.,  and  it  is 
a  claim  well  supported  by  a  continuous  series  of  explora- 
tions and  surveys,  and  by  the  actual  exercise  of  juris- 
diction over  all  such  portions  of  the  coast  as  pay  tribute 
to  the  Malay  Sultan  of  Tidore.  A  Special  Commissioner, 
resident  at  Port  Moresby,  administers  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  island  forming  British  New  Guinea ;  while 
a  considerable  tract  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  together 
with  the  islands  of  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland, 
constitutes  the  new  German  territory — Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Land. 

There  are   several   subdivisions  recognised  by   the 
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Malay  traders.  iThe  two  great  north-westezn  pemnsolas 
go  by  the  name  of  Papua  Onin,  the  northern  penmsnla 
bemg  "Onin  dibawa"  (Lower  Onin),  and  the  south 
**  Onin  diatas  "  (Upper  Onin).  The  natives  of  this  part 
of  New  Oumea  are  fierce,  and  have  a  bad  reputation ; 
and  on  the  west  coast  the  Bugis  and  Ooram  men  who 
trade  with  them  never  go  unarmed,  and  they  say  that 
if  they  cannot  agree  on  a  bargain  they  have  to  fight 
Most  of  the  recorded  murders  by  Papuans  have  occttired 
on  this  western  coast  The  people  of  the  north 
coast  and  interior,  between  Salwatty  and  Dorey,  are 
called  Karons,  or  Karoans,  and  are  said  to  be  cannibak 
The  south-western  shore  of  Geelvink  Bay  is  caUed  Wanda- 
men,  or  Yandamen,  and  the  people  are  a  fine  tall  race 
The  extreme  south  is  Tarugo,and  the  eastern  side  Arop^, 
or  Tana  Aropen  (Aropen  Land).  Eastward  still  to  Hum- 
boldt Bay  is  Tana  Koramba.  Betuming  to  the  south  coast, 
the  people  of  the  interior  of  the  southern  peninsula  are 
also  termed  Karons,  which  is  probably  merely  a  name 
for  savages.  The  country  about  Triton  Bay  is  called 
Merkus-oord,  and  eastward  to  the  Oetanata  Biver,  Kowstl 

8.  Missionary  Stations  in  New  Guinea. 

Several  Europeans  are  now  settled  in  Kew  Guinea 
as  missionaries.  At  Dorey  Harbour,  German  missionaries 
have  been  settled  since  1856,  first  on  the  small  island  of 
Mansinam,  and  lately  also  at  Andai,  on  the  main  land. 
In  all  this  time,  however,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  successful  in  civilising  the  people. 

On  the  south-east  coast  the  London  Missionaij 
Society  have  established  their  head-quarters  at  Somer- 
set, Cape  York ;  and  by  means  of  a  small  steamer,  the 
''  Ellangowan,"  keep  up  communication  with  a  number  of 
mission  stations  on  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits  where 
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nathre  teachers  are  established ;  and  thej  have  also  done 
good  work  in  partially  exploring  the  coast  and  ascend- 
ing the  Katan,  Baxter,  and  Flj  rivers  as  far  as  their 
vessel  would  go  in  safety.  They  have  also  one  mission  on 
the  mainland  at  Port  Moresby,  where  an  Englishman, 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Lawes, is  settled.  This  is  afine  position  from 
a  geographical  point  of  view/  having  a  mountainous 
country  immediately  around  it,  and  the  lofty  Owen  Stan- 
ley range,  over  18,000  feet  high,  only  forty  miles  distant 
With  this  mission  as  a  base  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
open  a  route  to  this  noble  mountain,  vrhexe  the  natu- 
ralist would  almost  certainly  be  repaid  by  a  rich  har- 
vest. The  success  of  Dr.  Beccari  and  Dr.  Meyer  in  the 
north-west  should  encourage  explorers  to  make  the 
attempt  In  1885  a  French  Boman  Catholic  Mission 
was  established  on  Tule  Island  to  the  eastward  of 
Torres  Straits. 

9.  Paptuin  Idanda. 

Under  this  head  we  include  those  islands  round  the 
west  and  north-west  coast  of  New  Guinea  which  lie 
within  the  hundred-fathom  line  of  soundings,  and  are 
inhabited  by  the  characteristic  "  birds-of-paradise,"  to- 
gether with  a  few  others  which  evidently  belong  to  the 
same  geographical  area. 

The  Aru  Islands  are  most  remote  from  the  main- 
land of  New  Guinea,  being  from  80  to  160  miles  dis- 
tant, but  the  whole  of  the  iutervemng  sea  is  so  shallow 
as  to  be  fished  for  pearls  by  the  native  divers.  These 
islands  are  about  100  miles  long  by  30  wide,  and  con- 
sist of  three  large,  and  a  nuiaber  of  small,  islands.  The 
larger  of  these  form  a  connected  mass  of  land  divided 
by  narrow  channels,  some  of  which  are  exactly  like 
rivers  winding  through  a  low  undulating  country.     The 
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islands  are  all  of  coralline  limestone,  nowhere  exceed- 
ing 200  feet  above  the  sea^  and  everywhere  covered 
with  a  lofty  virgin  forest  Besides  birds -of- paradise, 
cassowaries  and  kangaroos  are  found  here,  animals  which 
could  only  have  found  their  way  to  the  islands  over  diy 
land.  The  inhabitants  are  true  Papuans  of  various  tribes, 
but  generally  inferior  in  physique  and  appearance  to 
those  of  K6  and  to  the  Mafors  of  Geelvink  Bay.  Some 
native  teachers  from  Amboyna  are  established  in  two 
or  three  of  the  villages  on  the  coast,  and  have  partially 
converted  and  civilised  these  people,  but  the  majority 
are  in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism. 

The  little  island  of  Dobbo,  on  the  west  of  the  larger 
mass,  is  the  seat  of  a  temporary  town  or  fsur  during  the 
season,  which  lasts  from  January  to  July  or  August 
The  permanent  residents  are  very  few,  but  there  are 
whole  streets  of  houses  belonging  to  the  traders  who 
annually  flock  here.  These  are  Chinese,  Bugis,  and  men 
from  Macassar,  Goram,  and  Java,  who  come  here  in 
native  praus,  and  open  stores  for  the  purchase  of  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  ialands,  of  which  pearl- 
shells,  .tripang,  and  tortoise-shell  are  the  most  import- 
ant, with  edible  birds'  nests,  pearls,  birds-of-paiadise, 
and  ornamental  timber  in  smaller  quantities.  The 
trade  is  estimated  roughly  at  £18,000  per  annum,  and 
during  the  height  of  the  season  there  are  probably  a 
thousand  people  collected  here,  representing  all  the  chief 
races  of  the  arohipelago.  The  only  government  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Dutch  Commissioner,  who  makes  a  visit  of  a 
few  days  once  a  year,  yet  everything  goes  on  very  quietly, 
and  there  is  not  more  crime  or  disturbance  than  in  places 
where  all  the  forms  of  law  and  civilisation  are  in  full 
force. 

Mysol  is  the  next  island  we   come  to,  lyiug   60 
miles  due  north  of  Ceram,  but  divided  from  that  islaud 
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by  a  very  deep  sea,  while,  though  almost  as  distant  fiom 
New  Guinea,  there  is  very  shallow  water  between  them, 
not  exceeding  25  fiathoms.  It  is  of  a  compact  sub- 
tziangular  fonn,  about  60  miles  long  by  20  wide,  moun- 
tainous and  foiest-coveied.  It  contains  kangaroos  and 
birds- of -paradise,  and  the  usual  characteristic  Papuan 
fauna.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  true  Papuans, 
but  on  the  coast  are  a  mixed  Malayo-Papuan  race,  who 
are  Mahometans,  and  are  ruled  over  by  a  rajah  kibu- 
taiy  to  the  Sultan  of  Tidore.  This  island  is  seldom 
visited,  and  very  little  is  known  about  it 

Salwatty,  Batanta,  and  Waigiou,  are  three  large  islands 
o£F  the  nortii-west  extremity  of  Kew  Guinea.  Salwatty, 
of  a  roundish  form,  and  about  30  miles  across,  is  divided 
&om  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  Galewo  Straits. 
Batanta,  divided  from  the  last  by  Pitt  Strait,  is  a  long, 
narrow,  mountainous  island.  Thirty  mUes  northward  we 
come  to  Waigiou,  nearly  80  mQes  long  by  20  wide,  but 
much  cut  up  by  deep  inlets,  which  penetrate  from  the 
south  almost  to  the  north  coast  This  island  is  very 
Tugged  and  hilly,  but  with  no  very  lofty  mountains.  In 
the  north  are  hard  crystalline  rocks,  but  the  south  is  mostly 
coral  limestone,  fissured  and  worn  into  many  fantastic 
shapes.  The  whole  is  covered  with  dense  forest  This 
island  ia  remarkable  for  possessing  two  peculiar  birds-of- 
paradise,  not  found  in  any  other  island.  The  inhabitants 
are  not  truly  indigenes,  but  appear  to  be  immigrants  from 
New  Guinea,  Gilolo,  and  the  surrounding  islands,  some 
being  pure  Papuans,  others  mixed  in  various  degrees. 
The  language,  however,  is  that  of  the  Mafors  of  Dorey, 
and  the  same  language  is  spoken  at  Salwatty.  They  live 
under  petty  rajahs,  subordinate  to  the  Sultan  of  Tidore, 
to  whom  they  have  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  paradise 
birds,  tortoise-shell,  and  sago. 

Passing  eastward  to  Geelvink  Bay  we  find  two  large 
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islands^  Mysore  and  Jobie,  two  smaller,  Mafoor  and 
iiomia»  vdtk  many  others  close  to  the  coast  M ysore,  or 
WiUiam  Schouten's  Island,  is  80  miles  from  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  and  situated  nearly  in  the  line  joining  the 
two  extremities  of  the  bay.  It  is  more  than  70  miles 
long,  but  is  divided  across  its  middle  by  a  nanow  channel 
passable  only  for  small  canoes,  the  two  parts  being  known 
by  the  native  names  of  Sook  and  Biak.  This  island  has 
no  birds-of-paradise,  but  it  contains  the  rare  and  beauti- 
ful species  of  crown-pigeon,  Otmra  Victoria,  in  abundance. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  island  and  of  the  smaller  MaGoor 
are  Papuans,  similar  to  those  now  found  all  round  the 
coasts  of  the  bay.  They  constitute  the  Mafoor  tnbe,  and 
are  said  to  have  come  originally  from  the  small  island 
of  that  name. 

Jobie  is  about  100  miles  long  and  12  wide.  Its 
coasts  are  inhabited  by  Papuans  of  the  Mafoor  tribe,  bat 
in  the  interior  are  a  wilder  race,  who  are  said  to  be  can- 
nibals, and  a  perpetual  war  is  carried  on  between  the  twa 
Here  are  three  kinds  of  paradise  birds,  but  all  of  the  samt 
species  as  are  found  in  the  mainland ;  but  this  was  to  be 
expected,  as  its  eastern  extremity  extends  to  within  four 
miles  of  the  main  ialand.  The  crown-pigeon  found  here 
is,  however,  that  of  Mysore,  not  that  of  New  Guinea. 

Passing  on  to  the  eastern  peninsula  of  New  Guinea, 
we  have  two  groups  of  mountainous  islands.  Hayter, 
Basilisk,  and  Moresby  Islands  were  formerly  thought  to 
form  part  of  the  mainland,  but  were  separated  by  Captain 
Moresby.  The  channels  between  them  appear  to  be 
shallow.  They  are  about  1000  feet  high,  well  cultivated, 
and  inhabited  by  the  light-coloured  Mahori-Papuans.  A 
little  farther  north  are  the  D'Entrecasteaux  islands,  cofOr 
sisting  of  three  ialands  separated  by  narrow  fihannals,  and 
forming  a  group  about  90  miles  long.  Goodenou^  Island 
on  the  north-west  consiBts  of  a  fine  mountain  7000  feet 
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liigh  ;  Fergusson  Island,  in  the  centHi,  is  the  largeet,  and 
abotlt  6000  feet  higli;  Trhile  Notmaul^  Island,  to  Uie 
south,  is  long,  and  irregular,  and  of  lesa  elevation.  These 
islands  are  sqiarated  from  New  Gtiinea  by  a  deep  sea,  but 
aa  they  "approach  it  within  10  miles  at  East  Gape,  and 
about  15  miles  at  Cape  Mctreshj,  they  must  be  classed  as 
Papuan  islands.  They  are  woody,  bnt  well-peopled  and 
cultivated.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  also  Mahori- 
Papnans. 


ABCHlfBUOO. 

Extending  south  and  east  from  Moresby  Island  are 
a  series  of  islets  and  reefa  forming  the  Louisiade  Archi- 
pel^o,  terminating  in  Sontb-Eost  Island  and  Bossel 
Island,  the  former  about  40  the  latter  about  20  miles  in 
length.     Itossel  Island  is  high  and  wooded,  ito  hills  rising 
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to  2500  feet,  and  composed  of  mica-Blote  and  gteenstone. 
The  natives  are  dark-brown  Papuans,  with  the  prominent 
nose  and  immense  mop  of  hair.  They  wear  the  nsaal 
Papuan  costume,  but  have  no  scats  or  tattooing  on  their 
body.  They  make  tunnel-like  huts,  30  feet  long  by  10 
wide,  with  the  floor  raised  about  four  feet  above  the 
ground.  They  use  stone  axes,  and  have  the  same  weapons 
as  other  Papuans. 

A  little  farther  north  is  Mayon  or  Woodlark  Island, 
where  a  French  Boman  Catholic  missionaiy  resided  for 
many  years.     The  natives  are  dark  Papuans. 

Maer  or  Murray  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Tones 
Straits,  is  remarkable  for  being  inhabited  by  people 
exactly  resembling  the  New  Caledonians  and  Loyalty 
islanders.  They  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Mai^ 
Island,  one  of  the  Loyalty  group,  and  to  have  given  tbe 
same  name  to  their  new  homa  A  large  institution  for 
training  native  teachers  has  been  established  here  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 

OTH£R  ISLANDS  OF  MELANESIA^ 

1.  The  Admiralty  Islands. 

These  consist  of  one  large  island  about  60  miles  long  by 
20  wide^  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  ones,  lying 
between  latitudes  I''  50'  and  3"*  10^  S.,  and  longitudes 
146''  and  148*"  E.  It  is  the  farthest  north-west  of  the 
extensive  series  of  islands  which  run  in  a  general  north- 
west and  south-east  direction  to  the  east  of  New  Guinea, 
and  nearly  parallel  with  it  The  main  island  is  distant 
from  New  Guinea  about  160  miles,  and  from  New 
Hanover  about  the  same  distance.  It  is  generally  low, 
but  contains  mountains  rising  to  a  height  of  about  1600 
feet.  All  the  islands  have  a  very  damp  hot  climate,  and 
are  densely  wooded. 

The  wild  pig  and  a  species  of  Ouscus  are  the  only 
known  land  mammalia.  Birds  do  not  seem  to  be  numerous 
The  naturalists  of  the  '*  Challenger  "  obtained  only  fourteen 
species  of  land-birds,  among  which  were  the  widespread 
lory  {Trichogloss^as  (^anograrnmusj^  two  fruit-pigeons,  a 
megapodius,  and  three  fly-catchers. 

These  islands  were  first  visited  by  Captain  Carteret 
in  1767,  whose  boats  were  attacked  by  the  natives. 
Many  other  ships  have  passed  the  islands,  and  had  com- 
mxmication  with  the  inhabitants,  who  came  off  in  their 
canoes,  but  no  Europeans  appear  to  have  actually 
landed  till  the  visit  of  the  "  Challenger  "  expedition,  which 
lasted  from  March  3  to  10,  1875.     It  is  from  the  very 

2  H 
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interesting  paper  of  Mr.  H.  K  Mosdey  that  we  extract 
the  following  description  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

The  Admiralty  islanders  are  of  moderate  height  (mean 
of  nine  men  5  feet  5  inches),  their  colour  a  blackish- 
brown,  often  very  dark,  but  in  a  few  cases  a  light 
yellowish -brown.  The  hair  is  of  the  usually  frizzly 
Papuan  type,  forming  a  dense  mop  in  the  younger  men, 
crisp,  glossy,  and  elastic,  every  hair  rolling  itself  up  into  a 
spiral  The  beard  is  scanty,  and  whiskers  almost  absent 
but  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  men  are  thinly  covered  with 
curly  black  hair.  The  features  appear  to  be  rather  les> 
prominent  than  usual  among  Papuans,  but  of  the  same 
general  type.  In  some,  however,  the  remarkable  Papuan 
nose  was  veiy  pronounced.  The  language  has  some 
peculiarities,  which  allies  the  people  with  the  CaroUne 
Islands  rather  than  with  those  of  New  Guinea. 

The  only  clothing  of  the  men  is  the  usual  T-bandsge 
of  bark ;  of  the  women  two  bunches  of  grass  suspended 
from  a  girdla  Their  houses  are  bmlt  on  the  ground,  of 
an  elongate  beehive  shape,  about  20  feet  by  10  feet^  with 
low  walls,  sometimes  made  of  billets  of  wood.  Larg>» 
houses,  with  carved  figures  on  the  door-posts,  are  sof- 
posed  to  be  temples.  Their  oanoes  are  formed  of  a  hollowed 
tree,  with  the  sides  raised  by  a  plank,  and  fitted  with  sd 
outrigger  on  one  side  and  a  platform  opposite. 

Ornaments  are  chiefly  worn  by  the  men,  and  c<»istst  oi 
shell  armlets,  discs  worn  on  the  breast  or  forehead,  ear  and 
nose  ornaments  made  from  shells  or  teeth,  necklaces,  zings 
of  tortoise-shell  in  the  ears,  plaited  waist-belts  and  annleu. 
and  charms  composed  of  human  bones  tied  up  witk 
feathers.  The  hair  of  women,  boys,  and  old  men  is  cnt 
short,  the  young  men  only  wearing  it  loi^,  and  keepinc 
it  combed  out  into  a  mop,  in  which  a  comb  or  featheis 
are  sometimes  worn.  The  men  are  marked  with  scars  on 
the  chest  and  shoulders,  but  the  women  are  r^nlarlv 
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tattooed  in  elaborate  patterns  on  the  face  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body,  but  executed  with  cuts  or  lines  instead  of 
dots,  and  not  so  distinctly  visible  as  with  the  Fijians  and 
Samoana.. 

They  chew  betel  with  lime,  but  they  neither  use  kava 
nor  tobacco.  Their  food  is  cocoa-nuts,  sago,  taro,  and  a 
few  plantains  and  other  fruits,  and  sugar-cane;  also 
abundance  of  fish,  pigs,  the  cuscus,  and  pigeons,  which 
they  catch  by  night.  They  use  neta  and  stakes  for  fish- 
ing, and  also  shell  fish-hooks.  They  make  excellent 
unglazed  pottery,  and  large  wooden  bowls. 

They  have  no  metal,  but  use  tools  of  stone  and  shell. 
The  commonest  tools  are  a  small  shell  adze,  and  axes  of  hard 
volcanic  rock.  Spear-heads  are  made  of  obsidian,  and 
the  same  with  short  handles  serve  as  knives.  Pieces  of 
pearl  oyster-shell  ground  down  to  a  sharp  edge  are  also 
used  as  knives  to  cut  cordage,  etc. 

Weapons  are  very  few,  consisting  solely  of  lances  of 
various  kinds  thrown  by  the  hand.  They  have  no  bows, 
slings,  throwing  sticks,  clubs,  or  shields,  or  even  thick 
spears  for  close  fighting,  thus  differing  from  almost  all 
other  Papuans,  and  from  most  Melanesian  tribes. 

In  wood-carving  they  are  very  skilful,  and  show  great 
taste  in  their  designs.  A  peculiar  ornament  is  a  circular 
white  plate  ground  out  of  a  Tridacna  shell,  on  which  is 
cemented  a  plate  of  tortoise-shell,  cut  out  into  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  designs,  no  two  being  exactly  alike. 
For  musical  instruments  they  use  conch-shells,  Jews'-harps 
of  bamboo,  pan-pipes  of  three  and  five  bamboos,  and 
cylindrical  drums.  The  women  are  treated  as  by  other 
Papuans.  Polygamy  is  practised  mostly  by  the  chiefs, 
who  seem  to  exercise  considerable  authority.  There  are 
separate  houses  for  the  unmarried  men,  and  others  for  the 
women.  In  character  they  are  passionate,  but  quieter 
than  most  Papuans.      Their  peculiar  customs  probably 
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indicate  a  mixed  origin  at  a  remote  period,  by  means  of 
wandering  parties  from  islands  to  the  north  and  east. 

2.  The  New  Britain  Group. 

This  group  consists  of  two  laige  islands,  New  Britain 
and  New  Ireland,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Admiralty  Isles, 
and  lying  so  as  to  form  a  deep  horseshoe.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  northern  arm  lies  New  Hanover,  and  at  that 
of  the  southern,  Dampier's  Strait  and  Book  Island,  little 
more  than  20  miles  from  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  A 
number  of  smaller  islands  are  scattered  around  these,  and 
about  30  miles  to  the  north  a  chain  of  small  islands  leads 
on  to  the  Solomon  group. 

New  Britain  is  about  300  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  30  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  parallel 
of  G''  S.  latitude,  the  eastern  end  curving  up  to  near  the 
parallel  of  4°  S.  New  Ireland  is  about  230  miles  long. 
and  hardly  more  than  12  miles  wide,  its  southern  end 
overlapping  New  Britain,  while  it  bears  away  to  the 
north-west. 

These  islands  were  discovered  in  1699  by  Dampier, 
who  sailed  round  them,  and  noticed  that  they  ^vrere 
"  mountainous  and  woody,  with  rich  valleys  and  pleasant 
fresh-water  brooks."  They  seemed  thickly  inhabited,  and 
abounded  in  plantations  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  natives 
were  "  strong  and  well-made  blacks,  with  large  flat  noses 
and  crisp  hair;"  they  were  armed  with  swords,  lances, 
slings,  and  bows  and  arrows,  and  '*  the  men  were  finely 
bedecked  with  feathers  of  gay  colours  stuck  in  their  hair,** 
while  the  women  "  were  totally  naked,  save  a  few  green 
boughs  stuck  in  the  string  tied  around  their  waists." 
The  small  volcanic  islands  in  Dampier's  Strait  "  vomited 
fire  and  smoke  very  amsizingly." 

The  Eev.  G.  Brown,  of  the  Australasian  Wesleyan 
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Missionary  Society,  visited  these  islands  in  1876,  and 
Lieutenant  Strauch  the  New  Hanover  Islands,  and  from 
their  accounts  we  know  something  of  the  present  condition 
of  both  these  groups.  New  Ireland  consists  of  a  mountain 
range  rising  abruptly  from  the  beach  on  the  south-west 
side,  but  sloping  more  gradually  on  the  north-east.  Its 
height  is  between  2000  and  3000  feet.  The  rock  is 
mostly  limestone,  and  coral  reefs  are  abundant  all  round 
the  islands.  New  Britain  is  believed  to  be  loftier,  and 
there  is  an  active  volcano  near  its  northern  end. 

The  natural  history  of  these  islands  shows  a  close 
affinity  to  that  of  New  Guinea  itself.  They  contain  a 
kangaroo,  besides  other  marsupials;  a  cassowary,  and  a 
number  of  other  birds  closely  allied  to  or  identical  with 
those  of  New  Guinea,  but  as  far  as  yet  known  no  birds- 
of-paradise.  The  insects  are  very  fine,  comprising  some 
of  the  most  gorgeously-coloured  butterflies  known.  The 
vegetation  is  luxuriant;  the  mango  and  cocoa-nut  are 
indigenous ;  while  bananas,  yams,  taro,  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  cultivated  for  food. 

The  people  are  dark  brown,  or  sometimes  much  lighter, 
according  to  locality.  Their  average  height  is  5  feet  6 
inches,  but  on  New  Ireland  men  of  6  feet  are  not 
uncommon.  Their  hair  is  matted  and  curly.  The  men 
usually  go  quite  naked.  They  are  said  not  to  use  bows 
and  arrows,  so  either  Dampier  was  mistaken,  or  some 
tribes  do  use  them.  Mr.  Brown  remarks  that  the  light 
coloured  tribes  of  Wide  Bay  in  New  Britain  use  shields, 
which  are  imknown  elsewhere.  The  houses  are  small  low 
huts,  about  8  feet  by  6  feet,  containing  no  mats  or 
furniture  of  any  description ;  but  on  New  Ireland  there 
ore  larger  common  houses  for  the  young  immarried  men. 
The  languages  spoken  are  very  numerous.  Chiefs  have 
very  little  authority.  Polygamy  is  generally  practised. 
There  is  a  curious  custom,  analogous  to  what  prevails 
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among  the  Austiallana,  of  a  division  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion into  two  classes,  called  here  Maramara  and  Pikalaba, 
and  marriages  between  parties  of  the  same  class  are 
forbidden,  and  thought  to  be  very  vile.  Another  remark- 
able, and  perhaps  unique  custom,  is  the  shutting  up  of  girls 
of  six  or  eight  years  old  in  cages  like  huge  extinguishers 
made  of  palm  leaves,  and  out  of  which  they  are  never 
allowed  to  come  till  they  are  to  be  married.  Some  are 
so  shut  up  for  five  years,  old  women  attending  to  them. 
These  cages  are  placed  inside  large  houses  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  girls  are  only  taken  out  once  a  day 
to  wash,  but  they  never  leave  the  house.  The  house 
itself  is  surrounded  by  a  reed  fence,  so  that  there  is  no 
ventilation  within  the  cages,  yet  the  girls  do  not  seem  to 
suffer  in  health. 

The  people  of  New  Ireland  are  said  to  be  undoubted 
cannibals,  a  smoke-dried  human  hand  and  thirty-five  human 
jawbones  being  seen  in  one  hut,  and  the  fact  of  human 
flesh  being  a  favourite  article  of  food  was  acknowledged 
by  the  natives  themselves.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  clear 
that  these  people  are  mainly  of  Papuan  race,  but  with 
some  intermixture  of  Mahoris  or  Mahori-Papuans. 

The  New  Hanover  people  (and  probably  the  natives 
of  the  larger  island  as  well)  do  not  tattoo  or  cicatrise  their 
limbs;  their  canoes  have  raised  and  elaborately  carved 
ends ;  they  chew  betel,  and  have  shell  and  tortoise-shell 
ornaments  like  those  of  the  Admiralty  Islanders.  They 
all  wear  nose  ornaments,  and  sometimes  have  enormous 
mops  of  hair  like  other  typical  Papuans. 

On  Duke  of  York  Island,  situated  in  the  straits 
between  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  a  mission  with 
native  teachers  has  been  established  under  Mr.  Brown's 
supervision.  The  island  is  about  ten  nules  long,  and  is 
very  beautiful,  being  wooded  and  well  cultivated 
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8.  The  Solomon  Islands. 


This  group  consifits  of  a  double  row  of  islands  extend- 
ing nearly  700  miles  in  a  KW.  and  S.E.  direction.  The 
four  northern  islands  vary  from  120  to  150  miles  long, 
and  £rom  20  to  30  miles  wid&  Bougainville  Island,  the 
largest,  has  its  northern  point  about  130  miles  east  of  the 
southern  point  of  New  Ireland,  and  is  followed  by 
Ghoiseul,  Ysabel,  and  Malayta  Islands,  the  straits  between 
them  varying  from  15  to  50  miles  in  width.  Parallel 
with  these,  and  about  30  miles  distant^  are  the  islands  of 
New  Georgia^  Guadalcanal,  and  San  ChristovBl,  the  first 
opposite  Ghoiseul  Island,  while  the  last  extends  nearly 
100  miles  farther  to  the  S.R  than  Malayta  Island 
Between  New  Geoigia  and  Guadalcanal  is  the  smaller 
Kussell  Island,  while  numerous  small  islands  and  islets  are 
scattered  among  and  around  the  others. 

These  islands  were  discovered  and  many  of  them  named 
by  the  Spaniard  Mendana  in  1668,  but  they  have  not 
been  much  visited  since,  owing  to  the  natives  having  a 
bad  reputation.  Of  late  years,  however,  sandal-wood 
traders  have  gone  to  these  islands,  and  some  ships  of  war 
and  missionary  vessels  have  touched  at  them,  and  given 
us  the  scanty  information  we  now  possesa  An  English 
trader  is  settled  at  Makira  in  San  Christoval  Island. 

The  whole  group  seems  to  be  volcanic,  and  there  is 
an  active  volcano  in  Guadalcanal  Island.  The  islands 
are  very  moimtainous,  Guadalcanal  rising  to  8000,  and 
San  Christoval  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  they  are 
mostly  covered  with  fine  forests,  the  vegetation  being 
described  as  unusually  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  even  as 
compared  with  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The 
forest  trees  are  magnificent,  and  tree-ferns  of  30  or  40 
feet  high  abound.  Besides  sandal-wood,  ebony  and  Hg- 
uum-vitse  grow  here.     This  group   marks   the   farthest 
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limit  of  many  of  the  peculiar  animal  forms  of  New 
Guinea.  The  cuscus  is  found  here,  but  apparently  no 
farther  east ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  crimson 
lories  {Zorius),  cockatoos,  hombills,  and  the  genera 
Dicrurus,  FhiUmon,  Dicosum,  Calomis,  Oracula,  CerUropus, 
Eurystomns,  Ndsitema,  Qeojffroytis,  Eos,  and  Maerqpjfgia, — 
all  highly  characteristic  of  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea, 
and  quite  unknown  in  any  of  the  more  remote  Pacific 
islands. 

The  natives  of  these  islands  are  veiy  interesting 
They  are  a  dwarfish  race,  with  stout  bodies  and  limbs, 
and  woolly  hair,  generally  turned  red  or  yellow  with  lime, 
but  never  forming  great  mops  as  with  tiiie  true  Papuans. 
Their  features  appear  to  be  coarse  but  tolerably  well 
formed,  and  without  the  prominence  of  the  Papuan,  or  the 
power  and  intelligence  of  the  Fijian  physiognomy.  Thev 
go  almost  or  quite  naked.  Their  houses  are  fairly  well 
built,  with  bamboo  walls  and  having  the  door  at  the  end 
Their  village-halls  and  canoe-houses  are  large  and  lofty, 
and  often  highly  decorated  with  carving  and  painting. 
Their  canoes  are  built  with  peaked  ends,  like  those  of 
New  Guinea,  and  usually  have  no  outriggers,  being  con- 
structed of  thin  planks  to  a  good  and  elegant  model 
According  to  Mr.  0.  F.  Wood,  they  are  unlike  any  others 
in  the  south  seas,  and  are  perfect  gems  of  beauty.  The 
great  war-canoes  are  highly  decorated  with  carving,  and 
with  inlaid  shells,  paint,  and  tassels  of  dyed  pandanns 
leaves. 

The  people  are  excessively  fond  of  ornament,  and 
load  themselves  with  bracelets,  nose  and  ear  ornaments, 
necklaces,  girdles,  etc. ;  and  in  the  construction  of  these 
they  show  great  ingenuity.^  They  make  circular  plates 
of  white  shell,  overlaid  with  open  work  tortoise-shell  like 

^  For  excellent  figures  of  these  ornaments  see  Brenchley's  CrutM  of  tki 
Curcu^o. 
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the  Admiralty  Islandeis.  The  nose  ornaments  pass 
througli  either  the  septum  or  the  wing  of  the  nostrils, 
and  are  of  many  strange  shapes.  The  necklaces  are 
beautifully  formed  of  small  shells,  porpoise  or  other  teeth, 
shell-lings  or  beads  in  great  variety^  while  their  ear  and 
nose  ornaments  are  often  elaborately  carved  iq  mother-of- 
pearl  or  tortoise-shelL  Sometimes  the  ear-lobe  is  per- 
forated and  stretched  to  such  a  size  as  to  admit  an  orna- 
mental disc  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter.  Their 
weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and  spears,  and  they 
use  wicker  shields  often  beautifully  ornamented  with 
shell-work. 

A  missionary  establishment  once  existed  at  Makira 
in  San  Christoval,  but  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who  have  murdered  many 
boats'  crews,  but  probably  always  in  revenge  for  iQJuries 
done  to  them  by  the  sandal-wood  traders.  They  are  un- 
doubted cannibals.  Captain  Edward  Sedlick  in  1872 
saw  a  human  body  cooked  whole,  and  Mr.  Perry,  the 
English  Besident  at  Makira,  told  him  that  he  had  seen 
twenty  such  ready  to  be  served  up  at  one  time.^  The 
roofs  of  their  large  houses  are  crowded  with  bones  of  animals 
of  all  kinds,  including  human  skulls.  Their  food  is  bread- 
fruits, yams,  taro,  and  cocoa-nut,  with  such  fish  or  flesh  as 
they  can  obtain,  and  they  serve  it  up  in  elaborately  carved 
wooden  bowls.  They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  are 
said  to  sing  in  excellent  time,  and  with  a  good  apprecia- 
tion of  harmony.* 

4.  The  New  Hebrides  and  Santa  Cruz  Oroups. 

These  islands  lie  in  a  KN.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction 
along  a  distance  of  about  700  miles,  between  the  parallels 

*  Oeographieal  Magaxine,  1878,  p.  861. 
*  Wood's  YachHng  Cruise  in  the  South  Seas,  p.  123. 
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of  9  45'  and  20"  16'  S.  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  1 65 
40'andl70**30'E.longitude.  New  Caledonia  lies  about  200 
miles  south-west  of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  group, 
and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Solomon  Islands  is  about 
the  same  distance  due  west  of  tiie  northern  part ;  while 
the  Fiji  Islands,  more  than  400  miles  distant,  are  the 
nearest  land  to  the  east 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Mendana   during 
his    second    expedition   in   1595,  and  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  settle  on  them.     They  have  since 
been  visited  by  many  exploring  expeditions.     That  of 
La  Perouse  was  wrecked  on  Yanikoro  Island,  the  second 
in    importance   of  the    Santa    Cruz    group,    in    1788, 
and  was  never  more  heard  of,  but  the  search  after   it 
led  to  much  exploration  of  the  Pacific.     The  most  recent 
account  of   the  islands  is  that  of  Lieutenant  Markham, 
who  visited  nearly  every  island  in  1871  and  1872,  and 
has  given  an  excellent  summary  of  all  previous  explora- 
tions,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  islands   and 
their  inhabitants.^ 

There  are  three  distinct  groups  of  these  islands,  divided 
from  each  other  by  about  60  miles  of  sea ;  namely,  the 
south  Xew  Hebrides,  the  north  New  Hebrides  with 
Banks'  Islands,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  islands,  with  the  small 
Duff  and  Swallow  groups ;  while  east  of  the  latter,  at  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  are  the  small  isolated  islets  of 
Tucopia,  Cherry,  and  Mitre. 

The  southern  New  Hebrides  consist  of  five  islands. 
Tlie  largest  and  most  northerly  is  Erromango,  30  miles 
long  by  22  broad,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  3000  fe^ 
To  the  south  of  this,  at  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  is 
Tanna,  18  miles  long  by  10  broad,  and  with  a  mountain 
about  3000  feet  high.     Nearly  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tanna 

1  "  The  New  Hebrides  and  Santa  Cruz  Gronps,"  by  Lieatenant  A.  H. 
Markham,  R.N.— /(wrfioZ  of  the  Bjoyal  OeograpMad  Society^  1872,  p.  218. 
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is  Aneiteum,  17  miles  long  by  11  broad,  with  a  peak 
rising  2788  feet  high.  To  the  east  are  two  small  hilly 
islands,  Amwa  and  Fotuna,  each  only  three  or  four  miles 
across. 

The  northern  New  Hebrides  and  Banks'  Islands, 
which  really  form  only  one  group,  consist  of  about  thirty- 
five  islands,  besides  numerous  islets  and  rocks.  Espirito 
Santo^  the  largest,  is  75  miles  long  by  40  wide ;  Mallicolo 
is  50  miles  long  by  20  mde;  Aurora  and  Pentecost 
Islands  are  each  about  30  miles  long  by  5  wide ;  Ambiym 
is  22  miles  long  by  17  wide,  and  the  others  are  all 
smaller.  All  are  mountainous,  the  highest  being  Ambrym, 
3500  feet  elevation,  except  the  small  Lopevi  volcano, 
which  is  5000  feet  Yanua  Lavu  and  Santa  Maria,  each 
about  15  miles  long,  with  several  small  islets,  form  what 
are  called  the  Banks'  Islands. 

All  the  New  Hebrides  and  all  the  larger  islands  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  group  are  volccmic,  but  there  are  a  few 
small  outlying  coral-reef  islands,  such  as  the  Torres  Islands 
and  those  north  of  Tinacula  or  Volcano  Island.  The  active 
volcanoes  are  Tinacula,  Ureparapara,  Ambryn,  Lopevi,  and 
Tanna.  There  are  boiling  springs  in  Yanua  Lavu,  and 
numerous  extinct  craters  in  all  the  islands.  All  these, 
except  Lopevi,  were  in  eruption  in  1872,  and  Tinacula 
appears  to  be  in  constant  activity,  since  Mendana  saw 
eruptions  in  1595,  and  almost  every  voyager  since  has 
noticed  either  smoke  or  flame  issuing  from  it. 

Bound  most  of  the  islands  the  water  is  very  deep 
close  up  to  the  shore,  and  the  hills  rise  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  clothed  with  a  dense  vegetation.  Cocoa-nut  palms 
abound  inland  as  well  as  on  the  coast.  Casuarinas  and 
ferns  are  plentiful,  and  there  are  abundance  of  fine  forest 
trees  and  beautiTul  flowers.  There  appear  to  be  no  indi- 
genous terrestrial  mammals  except  rats,  and  the  variety  of 
birds  is  far  less  than  in  the  Solomon  Islands  and  New 
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Caledonia.  Here  are  no  cockatoos  or  crimson  lories,  bet 
there  are  two  species  of  lorikeet  (Trichoglossiia).  There 
is  also  a  species  of  megapodius. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Kew  Hebrides  vary  consider- 
ably from  island  to  island,  and  bear  all  the  marks  of  the 
intermixture  of  two  or  more  races.     The  people  of  Em>- 
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mango  and  Mallicolo  are  the  lowest,  being  short  in  stature. 
very  dark  and  ugly.  Those  of  Tanna  are  very  similar. 
but  more  pleasant  and  cheerful.  In  Sandwich  Island  and 
Santa  Cruz  they  are  taller,  but  equally  coarse-looking.  In 
Vanua  Lavu  (Banks'  Islands)  tliey  are  a  much  better 
looking  race,  short  and  plump,  not  very  dark,  with  small 
features,  but  with  short  woolly  hair.     They  are  ver}-  quiet. 
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and  are  said  in  Fiji  to  make  excellent  house  servants  and 
nurses.  Few  or  none  of  these  people  have  the  pronounced 
Papuan  features^  and  they  evidently  belong  to  another 
type>  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  termed 
the  Melanesian.  It  resembles  more  the  Australian  or 
Tasmanian  in  features,  but  is  characterised  by  the  woolly 
or  frizzly  hair  of  the  Papuan.  In  some  of  the  islands  the 
men  go  absolutely  naked,  in  others  they  wear  the  usual 
T-bandage.  Their  huts  axe  all  badly  built,  often  consist- 
ing of  a  roof  only,  coming  down  to  near  the  ground,  some- 
times with  a  raised  floor  inside,  and  the  entrance  is 
usually  at  the  side,  not  in  the  gable  end.  Most  of  the 
New  Hebrideans  are  excitable  and  treacherous,  but  they 
have  been  very  badly  used  by  the  sandal-wood  cutters  and 
the  "  labour"  dealers,  who  have  often  kidnapped  them  to 
take  to  Fiji  or  Queensland.  In  almost  all  the  islands 
they  practise  cannibalism,  often  as  openly  as  was  formerly 
the  case  in  the  F\jis,  the  taste  for  human  flesh  being  an 
insatiable  craving  that  must  be  satisfied.  They  use 
bows  and  arrows  and  the  usual  clubs  and  spears,  but 
many  of  them  are  now  supplied  with  muskets. 

In  Aneiteum  the  people  are  said  to  have  been  once  as 
degraded  and  savage  as  the  rest,  but  they  are  now  all 
Christians,  and  are  found  to  be  timid,  kind,  and  docile. 
There  has  been  no  murder  in  the  island  for  thirteen  years, 
and  crime  of  any  kind  is  almost  unknown.  They  are  all 
becoming  educated,  and  form  a  most  interesting  com- 
munity. This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture. .  The  dark 
side  is,  that  they  once  numbered  12,000,  and  now  little 
over  2000.  Epidemic  diseases  introduced  by  Europeans, 
and  the  too  sudden  change  from  the  habits  of  barbarism 
to  those  of  civilisation,  everywhere  destroy  our  most  pro- 
mising converts.  There  must  surely  be  something  wrong 
in  the  method  of  civilisation  which  has  this  one  invariable 
effect.     There  are  now  eleven  missionaries  on  different 
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islftnds,  but  on  no  others  have  they  produced  much  im- 
pression. In  Sandwich  Island  there  are  some  European 
settlers,  who  grow  cotton  and  make  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  Christian  villages. 

Some  of  the  small  islands  are  inhabited  by  quite  a 
different  race.  Thus  in  Mele  and  Fili,  two  small  islets 
close  to  Sandwich  Island,  there  are  perfect  Polynesians  or 
Mahoris,  light-coloured,  tall,  and  with  almost  straight 
hair,  and  speaking  a  Poljmesian  language.  The  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  Duff  Islands,  and  in  the  small  Cherrr 
and  Tecopia  Islands. 

There  are  at  least  twenty  different  languages  spoken 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  not  mere  dialects  but  absolutely 
distinct  languages,  as  diverse  as  Greek  and  English.^  In 
the  small  island  of  Tanna  alone  there  are  no  less  than  six, 
all  mutually  unintelligible.  The  New  Hebrides  form  the 
chief  recruiting-ground  of  the  labour  trafiSc ;  and  the  fart 
that  no  interpreters  in  these  various  languages  exist,  u; 
sufiicient  proof  that  the  natives,  taken  away  under  rariou« 
pretexts  to  Fiji  and  Queensland,  cannot  possibly  be  made 
to  imderstand  where  or  for  what  they  are  going.  There 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  this 
traffic.  Mr.  A.  TroUope,  who  has  seen  the  natives  at 
work  in  Queensland,  thinks  it  must  be  beneficial ;  that 
the  islanders  learn  lessons  of  civilisation  and  that  work 
produces  property ;  that  they  learn  to  sow,  dig,  plant,  and 
to  clothe  themselves.  Mr.  F.  A.  Campbell,  who  has 
studied  the  returned  labourer  in  his  native  place,  gives  a 
very  different  picture.  He  declares  that  the  Kew 
Hebrideans  are  not  in  the  least  improved  but  rather 
injured,  by  their  three  years'  labour.  Whatever  goods 
they  bring  home  are  at  once  distributed  among  their 
friends  and  relations ;  they  throw  off  their  clothes,  paint 
themselves,  and  resume  with  eager  delight  all  the  savage 

*  F.  A.  Campbell,  A  Year  in  the  yno  Hebrides;  Melbourne,  1878,  iv  146. 
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practices  they  have  so  long  been  deprived  of.  The  only 
accomplishment  they  bring  back,  and  of  which  they  are 
proud,  is  the  facility  of  swearing  in  English.  They  not 
only  relapse  into  their  old  ways,  but  become  more 
degraded,  if  that  be  possible,  and  certainly  more  vicious ; 
for  the  plantations  turn  out  some  of  the  most  accomplished 
specimens  of  savage  scoundrelism  imaginable — men  who 
have  engrafted  on  their  originally  depraved  nature  the 
vices  of  civilisation  but  none  of  its  virtues. 

Many  other  evil  results  of  the  labour  traffic  are 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  by  other  writers,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  viewed  in  every  aspect, 
there  is  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  evil  in  this 
modified  slave  trade.  The  absolute  savE^e  cannot  be 
improved  by  taking  him  away  from  his  natural  surround- 
ings  and  placing  him  under  conditions  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  civiluBation  utterly  beyond  his  comprehension. 
Whether  he  can  be  improved  at  all,  except  by  a  process 
which  leads  to  the  not  distant  extinction  of  his  race,  is 
very  doubtfuL  The  only  plan  that  seems  likely  to  suc- 
ceed is  the  influence  of  Europeans  of  good  character  and 
limited  in  number,  settled  among  them  as  cultivators  of 
the  soil  An  agricultural  mission  established  in  an  island 
from  which  miscellaneous  European  settlers  and  traders 
were  strictly  excluded,  would  be  a  most  interesting 
experiment,  and  might  possibly  lead  us  to  the  discovery 
of  a  method  of  elevating  savage  races  without  necessarily 
exterminating  them. 

5.  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  Islands, 

New  Caledonia  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  Melan- 
esian  Islands.  It  lies  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction,  its  northern  extremity  being  on  the  same  parallel 
as  the  most  southern  island  of  the  New  Hebrides,  Anei- 
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teum,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  250  miles  to  the 
S.S.W.,  and  it  is  about  700  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  coast  of  Australia.  It  is  250  miles  long  and  37 
wide,  with  an  area  of  about  6000  square  miles.  It  lies 
in  an  almost  perfect  straight  line,  and  retains  a  width  of 
25  miles  and  upwards  to  near  both  extremities.  It  is 
almost  entirely  encircled  by  coral  ree&,  which  ext^id 
along  the  soutii  side  at  a  distance  of  &om  5  to  18  miles 
from  the  shore,  but  approach  somewhat  nearer  on  the 
north,  and  extend  a  long  way  beyond  its  two  extremities^ 
so  that,  if  they  indicate  the  former  extent  of  the  island, 
it  was  once  double  its  present  length  and  width. 

The  island  is  very  mountainous,  with  fine  picturesque 
valleys,  and  towards  the  north  a  double  range,  with  an 
extensive  valley  between  theuL  The  moimtains  approach 
nearer  the  east  than  the  west  coast,  with  many  branches 
and  isolated  peaks,  and  with  an  extensive  plateau  towards 
the  centre.  Several  of  the  peaks  appear  to  have  an 
elevation  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet,  but  the  highest 
point  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  geological  formation 
is  chiefly  sedimentary,  consisting  of  schists,  limestones, 
serpentine,  and  gneiss,  with  ancient  plutonic  rocks,  but  no 
volcanoes.  It  is  rich  in  gold,  but  more  so  in  nickel,  a 
metal  hitherto  foimd  in  comparatively  small  quantities 
only,  there  being  but  few  places  in  the  world  where 
its  ores  occur  in  sufficient  abundance  to  allow  of  its  being 
worked  with  profit.  The  most  important  nickel  mines 
of  New  Caledonia  lie  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  most 
productive  are  those  of  Eannala  and  Ballarod  in  Ouailon. 
There  is  also  abundance  of  copper  ores,  and  a  copper  mine 
is  worked  near  Balade. 

New  Caledonia  differs  from  all  the  other  islands  of 
Melanesia  in  its  drier  and  cooler  climate,  due  to  its  posi- 
tion between  20°  and  23**  20' S.  latitude.  It  is  thus  out- 
side the  equatorial  belt  of  forests,  and  we  find  accordingly 
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that  much  of  its  surface  is  bare  and  arid-looking,  or 
partially  clothed  with  bushes  and  mast-like  pines  (Arau- 
earia  cookii.)  In  the  north  only,  and  on  some  of  the  moun- 
tain sides,  is  there  any  extent  of  forest  country.  There 
are,  however,  many  fine  timber  trees,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  which  is  the  aromatic  Niaouli  {Melaleuca 
viridifiora)  The  zoology  of  the  island  is  little  known, 
but  seems  to  be  poor.  Terrestrial  mammals  are  probably 
wanting ;  while  the  birds  exhibit  a  mixture  of  Australian 
and  Polynesian  forms,  those  characteristic  of  the  New 
Guinea  &una  being  quite  absent.  One  of  the  most  re- 
remarkable  birds  is  the  Bhinochetua  jvbatus  or  Kagu,  allied 
to  the  herons,  but  forming  a  distinct  family. 

The  natives  of  New  Caledonia  are  a  well-made  race 
with  fiizzly  hair,  dark  skins,  and  pronounced  features,  the 
nose  being  large  and  greatly  depressed  at  the  root,  as  with 
the  New  Hebrideans.  Captain  Cook  described  them  as 
being  int^imediate  between  the  people  of  Tanna  and  Fiji, 
and  Captain  Erskine  agrees  that  this  accurately  describes 
their  characteristics.  Cook  also  described  them  as  being 
conrteous  and  friendly,  and  not  in  the  least  addicted  to 
pilfering — a  chcuucter  which  subsequent  writers  have 
denied  them.  like  many  other  savages,  they  have  pro- 
bably been  spoilt  by  association  with  Europeans.  They 
differ  &om  other  Melanesians  in  having  circular  houses, 
well  and  strongly  built,  with  a  high  conical  roof  sur- 
mounted with  a  carved  post  or  finiaL  They  cultivate 
yams,  bananas,  and  sugar-cane,  and  are  superior  to  every 
other  race  of  the  Pacific  in  their  agriculture,  irrigating 
their  land  with  almost  as  much  skill  and  care  as  the 
Balinese.  Yet  they  use  no  clothing,  and  are  said  to  be  as 
thorough  cannibids  as  the  New  Hebrideans.  Th^y  offered 
a  brave  resistance  to  the  French,  and  are  far  from  con- 
temptible opponents.  Although  possessing  firearms, 
their  chief  tactics  consist  in  falling  on  the  enemy  from 

21 
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iiigemously  devised  ambuscades.  Some  tribes  still  number 
as  many  as  2000,  bat  the 
native  element  is  disap- 
pearing here  DO  less  rapidly 
than  elsewhere  in  Oceania, 
wherever  it  has  come  intu 
either  friendly  or  bostile 
contact  with  the  white  man. 
Various  local  causes  com- 
bine to  accelerate  the  prL*- 
cess  in  New  Caledonia, 
where  the  natives  are  ai 
quarrelsome  and  cruel  to- 
wards each  other  aa  to- 
wards strangera.  Family 
feuds  are  further  fomeDteii 
by  polygamy,  and  ihc 
fem^e  births  are  far  Itrs; 
Dtunerous  than  the  male- 
while  the  men  themselves 
perish  in  large  numbers  hv 
internecine  warfare,  iutton- 
perance,  and  domestic  anJ 
foreign  vices, 

;  New    Caledonia     wsl- 

taken  possession  of  by 
France  in  1853,  and  :.< 
used  as  a  penal  settlemeu: 
as  well  as  a  colony.  The 
chief  town  is  Noumea  or 
Port  de  France,  a  place  of 
about  5000  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  coimtry  around  it 

NEW  CALEDONIA:!   FLUTE-PLATKB.         .  .  ,     ,  ,  , 

IS  said  to  resemble   some 
parts  of  the  Australian  colony  of  Victoria.     The  culti^-a-       i 
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don  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  has  been 
introduced.  There  are  six  sugar-mills  in  the  colony,  and 
the  coffee  and  cotton  plantations  are  said  to  be  doing  well 
Cocoa-nut  oil  is  alao  largely  manufactured.  Cattle,  sheep, 
aud  horses,  do  well,  and  the  wool  is  of  superior  quality, 
though  as  yet  only  produced  in  small  quantities  by  the 
missionaries.  Cattle,  however,  thrive  best  and  are  most 
profitable.  Good  roads,  fortifications,  public  buildings,  and 
a  lighthouse,  have  been  constructed  by  convict  labour. 

Notwithstanding  the  alleged  pacification  of  the  island, 
the  relations  of  the  aborigines  and  the  colonists  continue 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  They  are  mutually  suspicious  of 
each  other,  and  the  whites  have  hitherto  failed  to  render 
the  natives  serviceable  labourers  by  proper  food,  fair  wages, 
and  humane  treatment. 

The  Isle  of  Fines  lies  30  miles  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  New  Caledonia  and  is  about  8  miles  across 
It  is  a  raised  coral  island,  the  centre  forming  a  plateau 
about  250  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  abnndance  of  araucarias  and  sandal-wood.  Many 
massacres  occurred  here  among  the  early  traders,  but  some 
Englishmen  have  long  been  settled  there,  and  found  that 
wiUi  proper  treatment  it  was  not  difScult  to  obtain  the 
goodwill  of  the  natives.  It  is  now  used  by  the  French 
as  the  residence  of  those  prisoners  who  are  not  condemned 
to  labour. 

The  Loyalty  Islands  form  a  small  chain  parallel  to 
New  Caledonia  &om  which  they  are  distant  about  70 
miles.  They  consist  of  three  principal  islands,  Ouvea  or 
Uea,  lifou,  and  Mar^.  They  are  all  coralline  and  com- 
paratively sterile,  but  they  abound  in  sandal-wood,  which 
bas  caused  them  to  be  much  visited.  Araucarias  also 
abound  here,  as  in  the  larger  island.  Lifou,  the  largest  and 
central  island  of  the  three,  is  35  miles  long  by  about  15 
wide.     Uea,  the  smallest,  consists  really  of  two  islands, 
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and  is  not  above  the  sixth  part  the  size  of  lifoiL     Mai^, 
to  the  souths  is  about  half  as  large  as  lifoiL     None  of 
them  rise  more  than  300  feet  above  the  sea»  and  only 
Uea  has  a  good  harbour  formed  by  a  surrounding  ree£ 
All  the  islands  were  once  thickly  peopled,  but  they  have 
now  greatly  diminished.     The  inhabitants  closely  resemble 
the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides,  the  "Chief  of  Mai^'' 
and  "  Man  of  Tanna,"  figured  in  Captain  Erskine's  book 
being  so  much  alike  that  they  might  be  taken  for  brothers. 
Thirty   years    ago    they  were  cannibals   and  altogether 
thorough  savages,  though  they  appear  to  have  been  more 
moral  and  more  kindly  than  tiie  New  Hebrideana     Nott 
they  are,  in  Mar^  especially,  the  most  civilised  of  any 
Melanesians.     On  Mar^  most  of  the  people  are  Christians : 
they  build  good  houses,  work,  trade,  and  save  money.     Is 
the  other  islands  they  are  more  backward.      They  all 
build  double  canoes,  and  they  use  neither  kava  nor  betel 
There  is,  however,  a  mixture  of  two  races,  and  in  Uea 
especially  there  is  a  regular  colony  of  Polynesians  whn 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Wallis  Island  not  more  th^ 
two  generations  back.     A  similar  immigration  of  the  dark 
race  seems  to  have  occurred  from  Mar6  to  Maer  or  MurraT 

« 

Island  in  Torres  Straits,  the  people  of  which  are  said  br 
Jukes  to  resemble  those  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New 
Caledonia. 

6.  The Mjilslanck. 

The  Fiji,  or  more  properly  Viti,  Archipelago  lies  east  of 
the  New  Hebrides  between  the  16°  and  20**  &  latitude, 
and  the  177**  and  182*"  E  longitude.  It  is  beset  with 
coral  reefs,  and  embraces  altogether  255  islands  and  islets, 
including  two  of  considerable  size,  Viti  Levu  being  about 
90  miles  long  by  60  wide  and  of  an  oval  shape,  while 
Vanua  Levu  is  rather  longer  but  much  narrower  and  more 
irregular.     Both  are  very  mountainous,  the  latter  having 
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peaks  which  rise  to  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  well  wooded,  and  very  fertile. 

The  east  or  weather  side  is  the  most  luxuriant,  and 
teems  with  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation,  huge  trees,  in* 
numerable  creepers,  and  epiphytal  plants.  Here  no  break 
occurs  in  the  green  mantle  spread  o'er  hill  and  dale  except 
where  effected  by  man.  On  the  lee  side  the  aspect  is  veiy 
different — a  fine  grassy  countiy  here  and  there  dotted  with 
screw  pines.  The  dense  vegetation  is  thoroughly  tropical 
in  aspect ;  but  some  of  the  more  open  parts  have  quite  a 
South  Australian  character,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
phyllodineous  acacias,  two  casuarinas,  and  several  kinds 
of  metrosideros.  On  the  mountains,  above  2000  feet 
elevation,  we  find  hollies;  myrtaceous,  melastomaceous,  and 
laurinaceous  trees ;  epacridaceous  and  vaccinaceous  bushes ; 
with  bright-coloured  orchids,  and  delicate  ferns  and 
mosses ;  but  no  true  alpine  vegetation  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. There  are  many  perfumed  barks  and  woods, 
but  sandal-wood  is  now  confined  to  the  south-western  parts 
of  Vanua  Levu,  and  Viti  Levu,  and  is  very  scarce.^ 

The  only  terrestrial  mammal  is  a  rat,  probably  intro- 
duced by  Europeans,  and  the  dog,  pig,  and  fowl  were 
domesticated  when  the  islands  were  first  visited.  The 
birds  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
Tonga  and  Samoa  groups  farther  east.  They  are  allied  to 
Australian  and  especially  Polynesian  forms.  Lizards  are 
comparatively  abundant  and  varied,  but  there  are  only 
two  snakes,  while  there  are  several  kinds  of  tree-&ogs. 

The  Kjians  are  a  dark-coloured,  frizzly-haired,  bearded 
race,  reproducing  in  the  east  the  tall  and  muscular  bodies 
of  the  finest  of  the  western  Papuans,  but  much  superior 
to  them  both  in  regularity  of  feature  and  in  degree 
of  civilisation.  They  exhibit^  however,  a  considerable 
amount  of  intermixture  with  the  brown  Polynesians  of 

1  Home's  Ytar  in  Fiji,  pp.  50,  63,  203. 
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Tonga  and  Samoa,  who  have  long  ago  established  colonies 
in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  have  to  some  extent  modified 
both  the  customs  and  the  language  of  the  indigenes. 
Tet  they  remain  undoubted  Melanesians,  and  differ  fom 
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their  Mahori  neighbours  not  only  in  their  scanty  dies, 
which  hardly  differs  from  that  of  the  savage  New  Hebri- 
deans,  but  in  using  the  bow  and  arrow  as  a  weapon,  and 
in  making  pottery,  both  arts  being  foreign  to  the  true 
Polynesians. 

The   people  had   a   regular   system    of  govemmenl 
under  chiefs  of  tribes,  of  whom  there  are  twelve  or  tbi^ 
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teen.     They  had  priests  and  temples,  a  complex  myth- 
ology, and  a  finn  belief  in  a  future  state.     Their  manners 
and   morals  are  in  many  respects  those  of  a  civilised 
people,  yet  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  has  human  life 
been  so  recklessly  destroyed,  or  cannibalism  been  reduced 
to  such  a  system,  as  here.    Human  flesh  was,  till  recently, 
the  Fijian's  greatest  luxury,  and  not  only  enemies  or  slaves 
kept  for  the  purpose,  but  sometimes  even  wives,  children, 
and  fijends,  were  sacrificed  to  gratify  it.     At  great  feasts 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  twenty  human  bodies  cooked 
at  a  time,  and  on  the  demand  of  a  chief  for  "  long  pig/' 
w^hich  is  their  euphuism  for  a  human  body,  his  attendants 
would  rush  out  and  kill  the  first  person  they  met,  rather 
than  fail  to  gratify  him.     No  less  horrible  were   the 
hnman  sacrifices  which  attended  most  of  their  ceremonies. 
Whei^  a  chief  died  a  whole  hecatomb  of  wives  and  slaves 
had  to  be  buried  alive  with  him.     When  a  chiefs  house 
was  built,  the  hole  for  each  post  must  have  a  slave  to 
hold  it  up  and  be  buried  with  it     When  a  great  war- 
canoe  was  to  be  launched,  or  to  be  brought  home,  it  must 
be  dragged  to  or  fix>m  the  water  over  living  human  beings 
tied  between  two  plantain  stems   to   serve   as  rollers. 
Stranger   still,   and   altogether   incredible,   were   it   not 
vouched  for  by  independent  testimony  of  the  most  satis- 
factoiy  character,  these  people  scrupled  not  to  ofiTer  them- 
selves to  a  horrible  death  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  cus- 
tom, or  to  avoid  the  finger  of  scorn.     So  firm  was  their 
belief  in  a  future  state,  in  which  the  actual  condition  of 
the  dying  person  was  perpetuated,  that  on  the  first  symp- 
toms of  old  age  and  weakness,  parents,  with  their  own 
free  consent,  were  buried  by  their  children.     A  mission- 
ary was  actually  invited  by  a  young  man  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  mother,  who  herself  walked  cheerfully  to 
the  grave  and  was  there  buried ;  while  a  young  man  who 
was  unwell  and  not  able  to  eat,  was  voluntarily  buried 
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alive,  because,  as  he  himself  said,  if  he  could  not  eat  he 
should  get  thin  and  weak,  and  the  girls  would  call  him  a 
skeleton,  and  laugh  at  him.  He  was  buried  by  hia  own 
father ;  and  when  he  asked  to  be  strangled  first  he  was 
scolded  and  told  to  be  quiets  and  be  buried  like  other 
people,  and  give  them  no  more  trouble;  and  he  was 
buried  accordingly.^ 

The  weapons  of  the  Fijians  consist  of  spears,  slings, 
clubs,  short  throwing-clubs,  and  bows  and  aiiowa.     Most 
of  these  are  laiger  and  heavier  than  those  of  other  Pacific 
islanders,  corresponding  to  the  more  warlike  character  and 
greater  strength  of  the  people.     Their  towns  are  oftes 
fortified  with  one  or  more  earthen  ramparts  £aced  wi^ 
stones,  and  surmounted  by  a  fence  of  reed  or  coooa-nur 
trunks,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  deep    moaL      The 
houses  of  the  coast  people  are  oblong,  20  to  30  feet  loos, 
well  built,  and  with  doorways  on  the  two  sides  four  feet 
wide,  and  only  about  the  same  height,  but  rich  men  and 
chiefs  have  much  larger  houses.     The  doors  are  of  mats^ 
and  the  floor  at  the  ends  is  raised  a  little,  and  coveied 
with  mats  for  sleeping  on.     In  the  mountain  districts  the 
houses  are  square  with  a  central  post     They  have  pyra- 
midal temples  often  erected  on  terraced  mounds,  but  manj 
of  these  have  now  been  destroyed.     Their  canoes  are  well 
built,  and  sometimes  more  than  100  feet  long,  usually 
double,  of  unequal  size,  the  smaller  serviug  as  a  poweifol 
outrigger.      Their   agricultural   implements    are  digging 
sticks  and  hoes  made  of  turtle-bone  or  flat  oyster-ahella, 
now  replaced  by  iron.     They  are  skilful  in  basket  and 
net  making. 

The  Fijians  are  cleanly  in  their  habits^  and  very  par- 
ticular about  their  personal  appearance.  Ihey  do  not  load 
themselves  with  ornaments,  like  the  more  savage  Melane- 

^  Erskine's  Journal  of  a  Oruiae  among  the  Islands  qf  ths  Western 
p.  476. 
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sian  tribea,  and,  iiHuaUf,  the  women  only  are  tattooed. 
Although   80   scantily  dressed,  they  are   essentially  as 


modest  as  the  most  civilised  nations,  and  any  public  in- 
decency wonld  be  severely  punished.  Thongb  they  have 
learnt  many  arts  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Samoans 
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and  Tongans,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  they  are 
superior  to  the  Polynesians  in  intelligence. 

In  no  place  has  missionary  effort  been  more  success- 
ful, or  its  fruits  more  apparent,  than  in  Fiji.  It  is  only 
forty  years  since  the  first  missionaries  landed  at  Lakemba, 
one  of  the  small  eastern  islands  of  the  group,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  horrors  of  cannibalism  and  massacre  were 
at  their  height  The  king,  Thakombau,  who  long  opposed 
them,  was  at  length  converted,  and  cannibalism  and 
human  sacrifices  finally  abolished,  and  now  the  entire 
population  are  Christians.  This  great  change  has  been 
mainly  effected  by  the  Wesleyan  missions,  assisted  by  the 
Boman  Catholics,  and,  more  recently,  by  the  Church  of 
England. 

In  1874  the  entire  archipelago  became  a  British 
colony  under  a  deed  of  cession  from  Thakombau,  who 
had  long  established  his  power  as  a  supreme  ruler  over 
all  the  petty  chiefs  of  the  various  islands.  Under  the 
wise  and  judicious  rule  of  Sir  Arthur  Grordon,  who  was 
governor  from  1875  to  1880,  the  great  change  from 
savage  rule  to  civilised  government  has  been  effected 
without  exciting  the  animosity  of  the  natives.  About 
2000  Europeans  have  settled  in  the  islands,  and  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  and  arrow -root  is 
being  attempted  more  or  less  successfully.  Cocoa-nuts, 
however,  are  the  staple  produce  at  present,  the  dried 
kernel  of  the  nut  (called  copra)  as  well  as  the  fibre,  being 
largely  exported.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  also  flourish 
well,  so  that  eveiy  necessary  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  can  be  produced  in  Fiji 

As  the  native  Fijians  prefer  for  the  most  part  to  culti- 
vate their  own  land  rather  than  work  for  strangers,  great 
efforts  are  made  by  the  European  planters  to  introduce 
foreign  labour.  Many  small  vessels  are  said  to  be  con- 
stantly engaged  in  bringing  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
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the  Solomons,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands ;  hut  the  supply 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and,  smoe  1879,  coolies  have 
been  imported  from  British  India. 

The  importance  of  this  new  colony  as  opening  a  field 
for  enterprise,  and  as  afibrding  a  delightful  tropical  resi- 
dence, is  so  great,  that  a  brief  account  of  the  several  islands 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  Most  of  them  are  high  and 
mountainoiis,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  as  if  they  were 
the  highest  points  of  a  submerged  continent  There  is 
nowhere  much  level  land,  hills  and  lovely  valleys  suc- 
ceeding each  other  from  the  shore  towards  the  interior ; 
while  lofty  peaks  rise  in  every  direction,  and  numerous 
ridges  and  spurs  branch  off  in  endless  complexity. 

Considering  their  size  and  rocky  nature,  the  islands 
axe  wonderfully  well  watered,  and  the  two  larger  have 
numerous  streams,  many  of  which  are  navigable  by 
canoes  and  good  sized  boats  for  a  considerable  distance 
inland.  The  scenery  in  many  of  the  valleys  is  very 
grand.  Lofty  precipices  and  narrow  gorges  succeed  each 
other,  while  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  clothes  the 
rocks  with  beauty.  The  soil  is  everywhere  fertile,  con- 
sisting of  decomposed  volcanic  or  coraUine  formations, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Home  (the  government 
botanist  of  Mauritius)  that  there  is  hardly  any  land  that 
is  not  capable  of  profitable  cultivation. 

Yiti  Levu,  the  chief  of  the  group,  contains  the  largest 
rivers  and  the  greatest  extent  of  level  land ;  and  it  is  on 
the  south  side  of  this  island,  in  Suva  harbour,  that  the  new 
official  capital  of  Fiji  is  situated.  The  population  is 
about  50,000 ;  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
rivers  are  navigable  for  small  steamers,  the  island  ofiTers 
unusual  facilities  for  colonization. 

Yanua  Levu,  the  next  island  in  extent,  is  115  mUes 
long,  but  only  25  miles  in  average  width.  It  is  traversed 
from  end  to  end  by  a  range  of  mountains,  the  longest 
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slope  of  which  is  towards  the  north-west  These  aie 
covered  with  dense  forests  along  the  watershed,  which 
intercept  the  south-east  trade  winds,  and  while  giving  rise 
to  numerous  streams,  leave  the  greater  part  of  the  island 
to  the  north  and  west  subject  to  long-continued  drought 
Mr.  Home  says: — ^''In  passing  over  these  mountains 
many  magnificent  views  present  themselves.  Here  forest 
and  woodland,  with  valley  opening  into  valley  in  oft- 
repeated  succession ;  there,  on  one  side,  the  open  grass 
covered  country  of  Macuata ;  on  the  other,  the  blue  sea 
studded  with  islands — ^with  spots  and  lines  of  white  foam 
where  the  sea  is  breaking  on  the  ree& ;  all  these,  seen 
from  a  considerable  elevation,  combine  in  forming  a 
panorama  of  which  words  can  convey  a  very  faint  idea." 

The  island  of  Taviuni  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Vanna 
Levu,  and  is  about  21  miles  long  and  12  wida  It  con- 
sists of  a  mountain  ridge  nearly  3000  feet  high,  covered 
on  the  windward  side  with  dense  forests  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  Most  of  the 
settlements  are  on  the  leeward  side,  where  the  rainfall  is 
less  excessive  and  the  vegetation  less  dense.  The  scenery 
is  said  to  be  supremely  beautiful  and  the  soil  very  fertile. 

Eandavu,  the  most  southern  and  western  island  of 
the  group,  is  about  the  same  size  as  TaviunL  It  is  moun- 
tainous and  well  wooded,  and  has  a  population  of  over 
10,000. 

Ovalou  is  an  island  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Yiti 
Levu,  of  a  nearly  circular  form,  and  about  7  miles  across. 
It  is  very  mountainous,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2000  feet,  and  presenting  in  this  small  area  nume^ 
ous  ranges  and  spurs,  with  valleys  and  narrow  gorges  in 
all  the  complexity  of  a  great  mountain  system.  The 
central  valley,  bounded  by  peipendicular  cliffs  backed  by 
wooded  mountains,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in  FijL  Levuka, 
hitherto  the  capital  of  Fiji,  consists  of  one  long  street  es- 
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tending  along  the  beach,  and  occupying  almost  the  whole 
of  the  level  ground.  The  dwelliug-houses  are  perched 
on  the  rocky  mountain  side  above  the  town,  and  are 
approached  by  steep  winding  paths  or  steps  over  rocky 
slopes.  Mr.  Home  declares  that  a  worse  situation  could  not 
be  chosen  for  a  town ;  so  that  the  removal  of  the  ofiScial 
capital  to  Suva  harbour,  where  there  is  ample  space  for 
a  considerable  town  and  suburban  population,  and  ready 
access  to  the  interior  of  a  large  island,  is  fully  justified 

Lakemba  ia  the  largest  of  the  eastern  islands,  and 
was  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission. 
It  is  nearly  round,  and  about  six  miles  in  diameter.  Other 
islands  are  Koro,  Angau,  Quamea,  Babi,  Nuka  Levu,  Yanua 
Balavu,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Tonga  men,  Yanua 
Vatu,  Moala,  Totoya,  Matuka,  Vatulele,  the  Yasawa  group 
on  the  north-west  of  Yiti  Levu,  and  many  others. 

By  an  estimate  made  in  1884  the  white  population 
of  Fiji  was  2900,  while  the  native  Fijians  numbered 
129,894,  of  which  71,540  were  males  and  58,354 
females.  There  were  also  about  6000  Polynesian 
labourers  and  coolies.  In  1859  it  was  estimated  that 
the  native  population  numbered  200,000.  In  1874  it 
was  reduced  to  140,000,  and  this  number  was  still 
further  reduced  by  the  epidemic  of  measles  in  1875.  In 
1879  the  native  population  is  said  to  have  been  108,924, 
but  as  it  cannot  possibly  have  increased  by  more  than 
6000  in  two  years,  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  returns 
seems  doubtful ;  and  we  are  therefore  uncertain  whether 
here,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  the  adoption  of  our  religion 
and  government  is  leading  to  the  extinction  of  the  native 
race. 

In  Fiji,  as  in  most  tropical  countries,  there  is  a  dry 
and  a  wet  season ;  the  former  is  cool,  and  lasts  from  May 
to  October,  the  latter  is  hot,  and  lasts  from  October  to 
May.     In  the  dry  season  the  south-east  trade  winds  pre* 
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vail,  and  every  person  is  benefited  by  the  cool  invigorat- 
ing breeze.  During  the  wet  season  there  are  frequent 
calms,  and  the  winds  are  variable.  The  weather  is  hot, 
and  the  least  exertion  brings  the  perspiration  in  streams 
out  of  the  body.  While  the  cool  weather  lasts,  Euro- 
peans can  wear  with  comfort  clothing  adapted  to  an 
English  summer,  the  weather  being  delightful ;  but  in  the 
hot  season  the  least  amount  of  clothing  is  burdensome 
and  oppressive. 

The  annual  rainfall  in  Fiji  may  be  considered  heav), 
even  for  a  tropical  country ;  and — ^what  is  of  the  greates: 
importance  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view — the  rains 
fall  most   abundantly  during   the  warm   season   wbec 
vegetation  most  requires  it.     Mr.  Home,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  accoimt  of  the  Fijian  climate,  gives  the 
following  important  fact  as  to  the  effects  of  forests  on 
rainfall.     Since   1862,  the  thickly  wooded  hilla  arouni 
Leouka  have  been  cleared,  because  they  afforded  shelter 
to  mountaineers  who  often  plundered  the  town ;  and  sini^ 
then  the  number  of  rainy  days,  although  not  the  total  rain- 
fall, has  been  materially  reduced.    Formerly  the  rain  came 
in  gentle  showers  which  sank  into  the  ground  and  refreshed 
the  vegetation,  whereas  it  now  descends  in  torrents,  asd 
runs  off  the  ground,  carrying  away  the  loose  soil  on  tbe 
surface,   where  the  ground   is   steep,  and    doing  great 
damage  to  both  soil  and  vegetation.     It  is  to  be  hope>i 
that  the   Government  will   strictly  regulate  the  forest 
growth  of  these  islands,  and  thus  avoid  the  irrepaiabi^ 
deterioration,  both  of  soil  and  climate,  which  has  been 
caused  in  many  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon  by  indiscximi- 
nate  clearings. 

Mr.  Home  seems  to  have  been  favourably  impressed 
with  the  skiU  and  industry  of  the  Fijians  in  agiiciil* 
ture.  They  grow  cotton,  maize,  and  tobacco,  with  great 
success,  and  have  learnt  by  observation  and  experience 
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the  best  soil  and  situation,  and  the  proper  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  each  crop,  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of 
produce  on  a  small  patch  of  ground.  Living  in  so  genial 
a  climate,  and  having  so  few  wants,  the  Fijian  does  not 
of  course  labour  with  the  persistence  and  energy  of 
Europeans,  but  he  is  by  no  means  an  habitual  idler,  and 
he  who  does  not  attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  family  and 
those  of  his  tribe  has  not  much  respect  shown  to  him  by 
his  feUow-townsmen, 

Fiji  is  a  Crown  colony,  administered  by  a  governor 
and  executive  counciL  The  laws  are  prepared  by  a 
legislative  council  of  thirteen  members.  The  native 
village  and  district  councils  are  recognised,  and  there  are 
twelve  superior  native  chiefs  who  receive  salaries,  and 
also  twenty-six  native  magistrates ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  indigenous  self-government  will  be  carefully 
preserved  and  extended. 

The  revenue  has  increased  fix)m  £40,000  in  1876  to 
£74,722  in  1886 ;  but  the  expenditure  is  still  greater, 
and  there  is  a  public  debt  of  £279,000. 

The  imports  in  1885  amounted  to  £294,584,  while 
the  exports  of  produce  raised  in  the  colony  reached 
£326,749. 

Six  newspapers  are  published  in  Fiji.  There  are 
numerous  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  an  excellent 
Mechanics'  and  Literary  Institute,  an  Hospital,  and  a 
Planters'  Association,  besides  several  Banks  and  Insurance 
Companies,  and  there  is  a  monthly  mail  steamer  from 
Sydney  to  Suva  and  Levuka. 
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CHAPTEE    XXIV. 

POLYNESIA. 

1.  Extent  and  Component  Oroup$, 

Polynesia  comprises  a  number  of  distinct  archipela* 
goes,  on  which  are  dependent  some  few  smaller  groups. 
The  westernmost  is  the  Tonga  group,  with  the  Samoa  a 
little  to  the  north-east  Between  these  are  a  few 
scattered  islands,  and  north  of  Samoa  the  small  Tokdau 
cluster,  to  the  north-west  of  which  is  the  Ellice  group,  or 
Lagoon  Islands  of  the  missionaries.  The  space  between 
Tonga  and  the  Society  group  is  occupied  by  the  scattered 
Hervey  Islands ;  and  with  the  Society  may  be  induded 
the  Austral  or  Tibuai  Isles,  south  of  them,  and  the  great 
Paumota,  or  Low  Archipelago,  east  of  them,  with  Ba- 
pa-nui,  or  Easter  Island,  stiU  farther  east  North  of  the 
Paumota  lies  the  Marquesas  group,  west  and  north-west 
of  which  are  several  small  scattered  islands,  which  have 
been  disposed  in  three  clusters — ^the  Penrhyn  or  Mana 
hiki  north  of  the  Paumota,  the  Phoenix  norUi  of  TokelaUt 
and  the  America  north  of  the  Penrhyn.  The  last  Poly- 
nesian archipelago  is  that  of  the  Hawaii,  or  Sandwich 
Islands,  situated  far  away  on  the  northern  tropic,  with 
which  may  be  included  a  chain  of  smaller  islets  stretch- 
ing thence  towards  the  north-west 

2.  The  Polynesian  or  Mahori  Bace, 
As  the  whole  of  the  Polynesian  islands  are  inhabited 
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by  one  race,  which  differs  very  little  in  the  several 
islands,  we  will  give  here  a  brief  general  description  of 
this  interesting  people,  the  Tongans  and  Samoans  being 
taken  as  typical  examples,  except  when  other  islands  are 
specially  referred  to. 

The  Mahoris  or  Brown  Polynesians,  according  to  the 
universal  testimony  of  travellers  and  residents,  are  one  of 
the  very  finest  races  on  the  globe.    A  recent  writer  says — 
"  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  strike  one  at  first 
so  much  as  these  Friendly  Islanders.     Their  clear,  light 
copper-brown  coloured  skins,  yellow  and  curly  hair,  good- 
humoured,  handsome  faces,  their  totU  ensemble,  formed  a 
novel  and  splendid  picture  of  the  genus  homo  ;  and,  as  far 
as  physique  and  appearance  goes,  they  gave  one  certainly 
an  impression  of  being  a  superior  race  to  ours."  ^    Captain 
Erskine,  speaking  of  the  same  people,  says — "  The  men 
were  a  remarkably  fine-looking  set  of  people,  and  among 
them  were  several  above  six  feet  high,  and  of  Herculean 
proportions.     One  stout  fellow  attracted  attention  as  soon 
as  he  crossed  the  gangway,  and  I  foimd  that  his  arm 
measured  above  the  elbow  Ih^  inches,  whilst  that  of  one 
of  our  forecastle  men,  probably  the  stoutest  man  in  the  ship, 
was  but  14  inches."     And  again — *'  Tbe  manly  beauty  of 
the  young  men  is  very  remarkable ;  one  in  particular,  who 
had  decked  his  hair  with  the  flowers  of  the  scarlet  hibis- 
cus, might  have  sat  for  an  Antinous.     Their  features  are 
often  beautiful,  although  the  nose  is  somewhat  flatter  than 
with  us ;  but  this,  I  believe,  is  done  by  the  mothers  in 
the  children's  early  youth  as  an  improvement  to  their 
appearance."     This  practice  broadens  and  to  our  eye  dis- 
figures the  nose,  which  is  naturally  rather  long  and  some- 
what arched,  as  shown  by  portraits,  and  can  hardly  differ 
in  its  normal  state  fix)m  that  of  good-looking  Europeans. 
The  hair  is  dark-brown  or  black,  smooth  and  curly,  totally 
unlike  either  the  frizzled  mop  of  the  Melanesian  or  the 

^  Lord  George  Campbell's  Log-LeUera  from  the  *  ChcUlenger,*  p.  120. 
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perfectlj  straight  black  hair  of  the  tme  Malay.  They 
have  little  beard  generally,  though  sometiines  it  growa 
pretty  freely.  Their  average  stature  is  folly  equal  to  that 
of  Europeans.  The  form  of  their  heads  is  broad,  high, 
and  flattened  at  the  back ;  the  latter  feature  may,  however, 
be  artificial  In  character  they  are  cheerfdl  and  joyous, 
fond  of  dancing  and  song  and  a  variety  of  amusements. 
Although  ceremonious  and  stately  in  many  of  their  customs, 
gloom  and  moroseness  are  contrary  to  their  natare.  They 
are  very  cleanly  in  all  their  habits,  and  have  a  taste  for 
neatness  and  order  such  as  never  exists  elsewhere  among 
people  in  a  barbarous  state.  Though  without  written  lan- 
guage, they  have  abundance  of  songs  and  traditioDs, 
handed  down  trom  one  generation  to  another,  as  amoi^ 
the  ancient  bards  of  our  own  country. 

Although  entirely  without  metals,  their  native  manu- 
factures are  very  beautifiiL  They  make  mats  of  extreme 
delicacy,  and  bark  doth,  beaten  out  to  the  thinness  of 
fine  paper,  joined  together  in  rolls  sometimes  hundreds  o: 
yards  long,  and  ornamented  mth  graceful  pattens  k 
various  colours.  They  make  bowls  and  plates  of  wood, 
and  cups  and  bottles  of  cocoa-nut  shells,  beautifully  canned 
and  polished.  The  handles  of  their  tools  and  clubs  and 
paddles  are  carved  with  a  marvellous  elaboration,  and 
with  great  taste,  their  only  tools  being  formed  of  stone  or 
shell  Their  canoes,  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
long,  take  many  years  to  build,  and  are  marvels  of 
ingenuity  and  constructive  skill,  the  planks  accuratetj 
fitted  and  fastened  together  by  strong  cords,  so  as  to  resis: 
the  strain  of  voyages  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  the 
open  ocean.  Their  houses  are  of  an  oval  foim,  sop- 
ported  on  two  lofty  central  pillars,  and  resting  on  a  rov 
of  dwarf  posts,  the  roofs  strongly  formed  of  rafters  and 
thatch.  Their  weapons  are  few  and  simple,  and  they  never 
discovered  the  art  of  making  pottery ;  yet,  as  they  aie 
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undoubtedly  in  a  far  higher  state  of  civilisation,  and  fai 
superior  in  mental  capacity  to  many  savage  races  who 
possess  that  art,  it  is  a  proof  that  we  cannot  measure  the 
status  of  human  advancement  merely  by  progress  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  Having  no  vessels  to  boil  water,  their 
cooking  is  entirely  performed  by  baking,  generally  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  a  method  which,  although  rude  in 
appearance,  is  really  so  perfect  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 
their  not  seeking  for  any  other. 

Their  clothing  is  simple,  consisting  of  the  ordinary 
T-bandage  for  the  men,  and  for  the  women  a  neat  girdle 
or  petticoat  formed  of  dracaena  leaves.  Sometimes  the 
women  use  also  a  garment  like  the  Peruvian  poncho  to 
cover  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  and  on  state  occa- 
sions the  men  drape  themselves  in  voluminous  folds  of 
the  beautiful "  tapa  "  cloth.  The  men  are  usually  tattooed 
firom  the  navel  to  the  thigh,  and  also  often  around  the 
mouth  and  eyes,  in  a  variety  of  tasteful  patterns,  making 
them  look  as  if  the  body  were  covered  with  a  close-fitting 
garment  of  delicate  lacework. 

These  people  show  how  far  they  have  advanced 
beyond  the  savage  state  in  nothing  more  than  in  their 
treatment  of  women,  who  are  no  longer  beasts  of  burden 
or  slaves,  as  among  all  Melanesian  and  many  Malay  tribes, 
but  companions  and  equals,  caiefolly  protected  from  severe 
labour  or  anything  that  might  impair  their  grace  and 
beauty.  The  Mahori  women  devote  themselves  solely  to 
housdiold  work,  making  mats  and  tapa  cloth,  plaiting 
ornamental  baskets,  and  such  light  out-door  employments 
as  fruit-gathering  and  fishing,  which  in  their  delightful 
climate  is  pastime  rather  than  labour. 

The  Polynesians  have  for  the  most  part  a  regular 
government  of  chiefs,  and  a  rude  religion  kept  up  by 
priests  as  the  interpreters  of  the  will  of  their  numerous 
gods,  to  whose  honour  lofty  temples  were  raised  on  mounds 
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of  earth.  They  are  warlike,  but  have  none  of  the  s 
thirst  for  blood  of  the  Fijians.  They  are  great  oratoi^ 
and  undaunted  sailors.  Their  ceremoiiies  are  polluted 
by  no  human  sacrifices ;  cannibalism  with  them  haa  never 
become  a  habit ;  they  are  kind  and  attentive  to  the  sick 


and  aged,  and  unlimited  hospitality  is  everywhere  prac- 
tised. The  chiefs  work  ss  well  as  the  common  people, 
and  think  it  a  disgrace  if  they  do  not  excel  in  all 
departments  of  labour.  Wlien  first  visited  by  Europeans 
they  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  healthy,  and  the 
islands  were  very  populous.  Captain  Cook  estimated  that 
the    Society   Islands   then    possessed    1700    war-canors, 
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manned  by  68,000  men.     Now,  the  total  population  of 

tlie  group  is  said  to  be  only  9000  !     Such  has  been  the 

effect  of  contact  with  European  civilisation  on  a  people 

declared   by  our  great  navigator,   Cook,  to   have  been 

"  liberal,  brave,  open,  and  candid,  without  either  suspicion 

or    treachery,  cruelty  or  revenge ;"  while  the  naturalist, 

FoTster,  who  accompanied  him,  declared,  that  he  "  never 

aa.'w  any  of  a  morose  or  discontented  disposition  in  the 

^w^Iiole  nation ;"  and  that  "  they  all  join  to  their  cheerful 

temper  a  politeness  and  elegance  which  is  happily  blended 

-with  the  most  innocent  simplicity  of  manners."     How  sad 

it  is  that  a  people  with  so  many  admirable  qualities  should 

be  exterminated  before  our  eyes  by  the  relentless  march 

of  onr  too  imperfect  civilisation ! 

The  traditions  of  the  Polynesians  point  to  Savaii,  the 
largest  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  as  the  home  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  many  peculiarities  in  language  and  local  nomen- 
clature indicate  that  the  various  branches  of  the  race,  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Tahiti,  and  even  to  New  Zealand, 
have  migrated  from  this  centre.     Baiatea,  120  miles  west 
of  Tahiti,  is  another  mythological  centre  to  which  many 
traditions  refer;  as  well  as  Barotonga,  almost  midway 
between  Tahiti  and  Samoa.     These  may  be  real  indica- 
tions as  to  the  process  of  dispersion  of  the  Mahori  race, 
bnt  are  of  little  value  in  determining  their  origin  or  first 
entrance  into  the  Pacific,  which  must  be  far  too  remote  an 
event  for  legend  to  afford  any  trustworthy  indications. 
Their  antiquity  is  proved  by  language  and  by  customs. 
The  languages  of  all  the  brown  Polynesians  are  dialects  of 
one  common  tongue ;  and  because  many  Malay  and  Javan- 
ese words  occur  in  all  these  dialects,  it  has  been  hastily 
assumed  by  many  writers  that  the  Mahoiis  are  really 
Malays,  and  came  direct  from  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
passing  by  the  islands  inhabited  by  the  fierce  Melanesians 
till  they  found  unoccupied  lands  farther  to  the  east.    But 
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a  more  caiefal  study  of  the  Mahori  language  shovB  that 
it  is  radically  distmct  from  the  Malay,  in  grammatical 
structure  no  less  than  in  vocabulary,  and  that  the  Malay 
words  after  all  do  not  exceed  three  or  four  i>er  cent,  and  are, 
besides,  mostly  modem  words,  not  modified  root8» — a 
clear  indication  of  their  recent  origin.^ 

Not  less  clear,  as  evidence  of  the  very  remote  antiquity 
of  the  Polynesians,  is  the  absence  of  the  art  of  making 
pottery  among  the  whole  of  the  race ;  for  it  implies  that 
they  left  the  continent  or  the  western  islands  before  that 
art  was  known,  its  practice  being  so  simple  and  at  the 
same  time  so  useful,  that,  once  known,  it  would  certainly 
never  have  been  lost  But  on  all  the  great  continents  and 
continental  islands  this  is  a  universal  and  a  very  ancient 
art.  There  is  not  a  single  tribe  in  the  whole  Malay 
Archipelago  but  what  possesses  it ;  and  there  is  evidence 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  that  it  dates  far  hack  into 
prehistoric  times,  and  even  into  the  polished  stone  age. 
In  Eastern  Asia,  where  it  attained  a  high  development 
much  earlier  than  in  Europe,  it  is  certainly  of  extreme 
antiquity. 

We  have  already  seen  that  their  tall  stature,  their 
curly  hair,  their  well-formed  and  rather  prominent  fea- 
tures, their  joyous  and  laughter-loving  dispositions,  all 
separate  these  people  widely  from  true  Malays.  Yet  thej 
have  many  characteristics  of  an  Asiatic  race,  and  Mr. 
Banken  states  that  Chinese  in  Tahiti  may  sometimes  be 
mistaken  for  natives.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  came  originally,  but  at  a  very  remote  epoch,  from 
some  part  of  Southern  Asia,  and  that  they  found  the 
islands  more  or  less  occupied  by  dark  Melanesians,  whom 
they  have  displaced,  but  with  whom  they  partially  inte^ 
mixed.     The  direction  of  this  migration  was  probably  bj 

^  W.  L.  Ranken,  "  Soath  Sea  Islanders  ;*'  in  Journal  qf  the  AiUknf^^ 
logical  TndUuU^  1877,  ToL  tL  p.  248. 
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tlie  chain  of  small  islands  east  of  the  Philippines ;  and  it 
may  be  that  during  the  long  progress  of  migration  over 
3OO0  miles  of  ocean,  from  island  to  island — all  without 
exception  small  flat  coral-islands — a  process  which  would 
probably  extend  over  scores  or  hundreds  of  generations, 
the  art  of  making  pottery  might  have  been  lost  for  want 
of  suitable  materials.     Savaii  would  be  the  first  lofty  and 
lixxmiant  island  of  considerable  area  that  they  would 
meet  with,  and  here  they  would  remain  tiU  an  overflowing 
population  drove  them  to  seek  fresh  lands  farther  east. 
A.  slight  mixture  with  the  higher  class  of  Melanesians  has 
occasionally  taken  place,  and  has  tended  to  produce  the 
tall  and  bulky  bodies,  the  pronounced  features,  and  the 
slightly  curly  or  wavy  hair  which  distinguishes  them 
from  all  Mongolian  tribes ;  while  it  has  never  been  suffi- 
cient materially  to  affect  the  general  lightness  of  their 
colour,  which  has,  moreover,  been  favoured  by  the  prefer- 
ence for  the  fairest  women  which  they  invariably  show. 

3,  5%e  Tonga,  or  Friendly  Islands. 

South-east  of  Fiji  He  the  Friendly  Islands  (Tonga), 
divided  into  three  sub-groups  by  two  noirow  channels. 
In  the  southern  cluster  lies  Tongatabu,  the  laigest  island 
of  the  archipelago.  They  are  surroimded  by  dangerous 
coral  reefs,  and  though  the  soil  is  fertile,  there  is  a  lack 
of  flowing  streams.  The  natives,  belonging  to  the  fair 
Polynesian  race,  surpass  all  other  South  Sea  islanders  in 
mental  development,  in  the  structure  of  their  dwellings, 
and  preparation  of  their  implements,  weapons,  dress,  etc., 
betraying  considerable  skill  and  dexterity.  The  northern 
and  central  cluster  form  the  state  of  Yavao. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643, 
and  were  visited  by  Captaiu  Cook  in  1777.  They  are 
aU  low,  consisting  either  of  raised  coral  or  volcanic  de- 
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posits,  and  there  are  still  aeveml  active  volcanoes  among 
them.  Tufoa,  to  the  west  of  Hapai,  is  always  Bmokmg ; 
Latte,  souUi-west  of  Yavao,  is  also  active,  as  is  Amnrgon, 
to  the  north-west;  and  there  are  several  other  extinct 
cones.  The  last-named  island  was  in  eruption  in  1846, 
before  which  date  it  was  inhabited,  and  covered  with 
verdore  and  fruit-treea.  It  then  blew  up  wiUi  an  ex- 
plosion which  was  heard  130  miles  off,  and  was  reduced 
to  a  huge  mass  of  lava  and  burnt  sand,  without  one 
leaf  or  blade  of  grass  of  any  kind.  The  people  had 
all  escaped,  warned  by  violent  earthquakes  which  pre- 
ceded the  eruption.  The  sea  was  covered  with  ashes  for 
more  than  60  imles,  and  the  trees  and  crops  at  Tarao 
were  seriously  damaged. 

The  Tongau  dialect  is  harsher  than  the  Samoan,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  contact  and  into- 
mixture  with  the  Fijians.  The  people  are  now  all  Chris- 
tians, and  they  have  established  a  regular  and  effideU 
government  under  a  native  king.  In  1847  the  population 
was  estimated  by  the  missionaries  at  40,000  or  50,000, 
which  has  now  diminished  to  about  10,000.  The  chia 
exports  are  timber,  cocoa-nuts,  and  coir ;  while  ships  obtain 
ample  supplies  of  fruits  and  v^etables.  The  people  an 
admirable  boat-builders  and  sailors,  visiting  all  the  adjacent 
groups  in  their  fine  canoes. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Tongatabu  there  is  a  rema^- 

able  ancient  monument,  consisting  of  two  perpendicular 

rectangular  blocks  of  stone,  about  forty  feet  in  height, 

supporting  a  large  slab  across  the  top,  surmounted  in  tLe 

•niddle  by  a  lai^  bowl  of  the  same  material     Its  histoiy 

entirely  unknown,  and  the  stone  of  which  it  is  wan- 

33ed  is  said  to  be  not  found  on  the  island.     A  figoie  of 

lis  most  interesting  monument  is  given  in  Mr.  Brenchle/s 

ruise  of  the  Curagoa ;  and,  taken  in  conjunction  witb 

^er  stone  monuments  scattered  widely  over  the  islands 
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of  the  Pacific  from  the  Carolmes  to  Easter  Island,  it  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  other  race,  with  a  different 
if  not  a  h^bei  civilisation,  preceded  those  which  now 
exist. 


4.   The  Samoa,  or  Navigator's  Islands. 

North  of  Tonga  360  miles,  is  situated  the  Samoa  or 
Navigator's  group,  consisting  of  four  larger  and  several 
smaller  islands,  with  a  total  area  of  1200  square  miles. 
The  larger  membera  of  the  group  are  Sawaii,  Upolu,  Tutuila, 
and  Manua,  Upolu  contains  the  principal  harhour  and 
chief  town,  Apia.  Here  also  ia  the  peak  of  Tafua,  2500  feet 
high,  forming  a  perfectly  round  lava  cone  and  crater  com- 
pletely filled  with  a  dense  forest  Samoa  may  he  regarded 
as  one  of  the  loveliest,  most  agreeahle  and  productive  of 
all  the  South  Sea  groups.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
such  that  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants  yields  abundant 
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returns,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  are  perhaps  more 
easily  obtained  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

AU  these  islands  are  volcanic,  and  their  appearance 
is  said  to  be  enchanting,  fine  fertile  plains  extending  to 
the  foot  of  the  wooded  hills.  Savaii,  the  laigest  island. 
is  the  least  fitted  to  support  a  large  population,  having 
been  so  recently  subject  to  volcanic  action  that  much  of 
its  surface  is  absolutely  sterile.  It  has  many  extinct 
craters,  chief  among  which  is  the  lofty  peak  of  Mua,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  4000  feet  Going  inland  from  the 
district  of  Aopo,  the  traveller  passes  over  a  tract  of  countiy 
thickly  strewn  with  scoriee  and  ashes,  which  are  evidently 
of  very  recent  origin,  so  that  the  native  tradition  of  the 
last  eruption  having  taken  place  only  200  years  ago  is 
probably  correct  In  the  north-west  of  the  island  are 
also  many  miles  of  lava-plains,  but  Httle  altered ;  and  in 
the  east  there  is  an  older  and  larger  lava-bed  partly  de- 
composed and  covered  with  a  scanty  v^etation.  In  spite 
of  a  considerable  rainfall,  Savaii  possesses  no  rivers,  owing 
to  the  porous  nature  of  the  vesicular  lava,  which  offers  a 
large  extent  of  heated  surface,  so  as  to  evaporate  the 
greater  part  of  the  moisture,  while  the  remainder  sinks 
down  and  appears  as  springs  near  the  coast  The  moun- 
tainous interior  is  thus  entirely  waterless  and  barren,  so 
that  even  the  natives  cannot  traverse  it.  It  is  a  solitude 
destitute  of  animal  life,  alternately  parched  by  a  tropical 
sun  and  deluged  by  fierce  rain-stonns.  and  affording  neither 
food  nor  permanent  water.  The  narrow  belt  of  fertile 
soil  which  in  places  extends  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  is,  however,  exceedingly  beautiful,  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  with  lofty  groves  of  cocoa-nut 
and  fruit  trees.  Here,  and  in  some  of  the  more  fertile 
valleys,  are  congregated  the  scanty  population  of  the 
island,  who  are  said  to  be  more  warlike  and  less  fidendly 
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to  foreigners  than  the  inhabitants  of  the   smaller  but 
more  fertQe  and  more  populous  islands.^ 

The  Samoan  Islands  are  very  subject  to  hurricanes, 
and  in  April  1850  Apia,  the  capital,  was  ahnost  entirely 
destroyed  by  one.  Earthquakes  are  also  frequent,  but 
not  veiy  severe ;  and  they  do  little  damage  owing  to  the 
elasticity  and  strength  of  the  buildings,  entirely  con- 
structed of  posts  and  light  rafters  securely  lashed  together. 
The  Didunculvs  strigirostrisy  a  remarkable  ground  pigeon, 
forming  a  distinct  family,  is  found  only  in  the  island  of 
UpolUy  where  it  is  veiy  rare,  and  will  probably  soon 
become  extinct 

The  Samoans  are  said  to  be  the  fairest  of  all  the 
Polynesian  races,  and  although  not  so  much  advanced  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures  as  some  of  their  neighbours, 
surpass  them  all  in  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
civilisation.  Captain  Etekine  remarks  that  they  cany 
their  habits  of  cleanliness  and  decency  to  a  higher  point 
than  the  most  fastidious  of  civilised  nations.  Their  public 
meetings  and  discussions  are  carried  on  with  a  dignity 
and  forbearance  which  Europeans  never  equal,  while  even 
in  the  heat  of  war  they  have  shown  themselves  amenable 
to  the  influences  of  reason  and  religion.  The  Bev.  Geoige 
Turner  describes  how,  in  1848,  during  one  of  the  local 
wars,  on  the  day  after  a  battle,  a  party  of  warriors  from 
a  fleet  of  fifteen  canoes  landed  in  pursuit  of  their  enemies, 
who,  they  expected,  were  concealed  on  the  mission  pre- 
mises. In  great  excitement,  and  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  they  searched  the  houses,  and  finding  no  one  went 
off  in  their  canoes,  when  one  of  them  stood  up  in  the  bow 
of  his  canoe  and  made  the  following  speech : — **  Just  one 
word  to  you  the  missionary,  and  to  you  the  teachers, 
assembled  in  that  sacred  seminary.     Bear  with  us  in  this 

»  "The  Navigator  lalands,"  by  Litton  Forbes,  M.D.     Procudings  of 
th$  Royal  Oeographical  Society,  1877,  voL  zzi.  p.  140. 
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rude  conduct.  Before  we  leave,  tell  us  if  you  have  missed 
anything.  Teachers !  be  steadfast  Yours  is  the  right 
course.  Our  hearts  are  not  in  this  wicked  work.  Keep 
close  to  the  cause  of  God.  That  is  where  our  hearts  are, 
and  we  hope  ere  long  to  be  there  ourselves.  Health  and 
prosperity  to  you  all!"  And  he  states  that,  during  a 
nine  years'  war,  none  of  the  parties  ever  fought  on 
Sunday. 

The  former  warlike  and  rapacious  character  of  tiiie 
Samoans  has,  in  fact,  undergone  a  complete  change  since 
the  year  1836,  when  the  archipelago  became  a  (diief 
centre  of  missionary  zeaL  Besides  schools  and  churdies, 
there  exist  several  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers; 
and  in  the  above-mentioned  capital,  where  reside  the 
foreign  consuls,  many  European  traders  have  also  settled 
down. 

In  Samoa  German  commercial  interests  have  acquired 
greater  expansion  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  the 
transactions  of  the  German  houses,  mostly  connected  with 
the  Hamburg  trade,  have  here  been  followed  by  the 
blessings  of  a  well-regulated  social  culture  amongst  the 
natives. 

The  cocoa-nut  palm  is  largely  cultivated  for  exporta- 
tion, besides  cotton,  coffee,  and  maize.  Here  also  various 
local  products  are  bought  up,  and  consigned,  as  return 
cargoes,  on  board  the  vessels  importing  hardware,  imple- 
ments, and  other  manufactured  goods  from  Australia. 
The  great  importance  of  the  seaport  of  Apia  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  become  the  emporium  of  the  produce  of 
all  the  other  Pacific  islands,  Tahiti  and  the  neighbouring 
groups  alone  excepted.  The  scarcity  of  labour,  however, 
forms  a  great  obstacle  to  the  economical  cultivation  of 
the  cocoa-nut  palm  in  Samoa.  To  supply  this  want^  the 
natives  of  the  Carolines  and  Marshall  Islands  have,  in 
recent  years,  been  frequently  introduced,  these  settlers 
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contracting  to  serve  for  four  or  five  years.  They  are 
readily  attracted  by  the  inducements  of  better  nourish- 
ment^ good  dwellings,  and  kind  treatment  they  receive  in 
the  settlements,  which  are  managed  after  the  European 
fashion,  so  that  there  is  now  no  lack  of  coolie  labour. 
By  means  of  the  steamers  plying  between  San  Francisco 
and  Australia,  Pango-Pango  now  commimicates  with  both 
hemispheres,  and  its  trade  has  accordingly  of  late  years 
become  very  brisk.  In  1869,  57  vessels,  of  15,672  tons 
burthen,  entered  the  ports  of  this  group.  The  population 
is  variously  estimated  at  35,000  or  60,000.  Owing  to 
the  intrigues  of  foreign  adventurers  the  government  of 
the  islands  has  been  very  unsettled,  and  a  chronic  native 
war  has  prevailed  since  1875. 

5.  Savage  Island. 

Savage  Island,  or  Mue,  situated  nearly  midway  between 
the  Tonga  and  Samoa  groups,  is  a  small  island,  about  nine 
miles  long,  of  raised  coral  rock,  and  interesting  as  having 
a  population  of  mixed  Samoan  and  Melanesian  blood. 
They  speak  a  Samoan  dialect,  and  they  say  their  ancestors 
came  &om  that  island ;  but  they  foimd  a  black  popula- 
tion, with  whom  they  have  intermixed.     They  are  now 
wholly  converted  to  Christianity,  and  are  foimd  to  be  a 
very  intelligent,  mild,  and  interesting  race,  and  by  no 
means  the  dangerous  savages  they  were  long  supposed  to 
be.     Their  numbers,  in  1864,  were  over  5000,  and  they 
are  said  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  annually. 
If  this  be  true,  we   may  probably  attribute  it  to   the 
fact  that  the  island  is  too  small  to  attract  any  visitors 
other  than  the  missionaries ;  and  it  becomes  most  valuable 
evidence  that  Polynesians  may  be  civilised  without  being 
exterminated,  if  they  are  only  protected  from  the  rude 
competition,  the  vices,  and  the  diseases  which  free  inter> 
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course  witli  the  oidinary  class  of  Europeans  invariably 
brings  upon  them.  In  Mr.  Brenchley's  Voyage  of  & 
Curofoa,  he  has  given  a  most  interesting  account  of  thia 
island  and  the  condition  of  its  population  in  1865. 

6.  Ths  Union  and  Ellice  Islands. 

The  little  Tokelau  or  Union  group  lies  about  350 
miles  N.K  of  the  easternmost  of  the  Navigator  group, 
and  consists  of  three  small  islands,  inhabited  by  a  peojde 
closely  resembling  the  Samoans,  and  speaking  an  allied 
dialect.  The  population  is  about  500,  and  the  islands 
are  occupied  by  Americans,  who  work  the  guano  deposits. 
The  Ellice  group  is  about  700  miles  KW.  of  Savaii, 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  low  coral  islands  and  atolls. 
The  population  of  about  2500  are  all  Christians.  Thej 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Samoan  language,  and  say  they 
came  from  Samoa  thirty  generations  back.  They  have  a 
very  ancient  spear  or  staff,  which  they  say  they  brought 
from  Samoa,  and  they  name  the  particular  valley  they 
came  from.  This  valley  was  visited  by  a  missionary,  to 
whom  they  lent  this  spear,  and  he  found  there  a  tradition 
of  a  large  party  having  gone  to  sea  and  never  returning, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  wood  the  spear  was  made  of  was 
of  a  kind  that  grew  there.  We  have  here  proof  that 
traditions  of  migrations  among  the  Polynesians  may  be 
trusted,  even  when  so  remote  as  thirty  generations,  or 
600  years.  In  1863  three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
the  island  of  Nukulaelae  were  kidnapped  by  Peruvians, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  were  expected  missionaries 
from  Samoa. 

7.  The  Hervey  Islands  or  CooKs  Archipelago. 
South-east  of  Samoa  about  700  miles  is  the  scattered 
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Hervey  or  Cook  Archipelago^  coiisisting  of  nine  islands, 
either  volcanic  or  coralline,  and  rendered  difficult  of  access 
by  dangerous  reefis  and  the  absence  of  harbours.     Baro- 
tonga,  the  largest,  is  volcanic  and  hilly,  with  fertile  and 
well- watered  valleys.    It  is  inhabited  by  people  who  have 
legends  of  their  migration  from  Samoa,  and  speak  a  closely 
allied  language.     They  say  they  found  black  people  in 
the  island ;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  more  pronounced 
features,   more   wavy   hair,  and   are   darker   and   more 
energetic  than  the  Samoans,  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  statement.     In  Mungaia,  farther  south,  this  Melan- 
esian  type  predominates,  the  people  being  dark  brown, 
with  wavy  or  frizzled  hair,  and  well  bearded.     They  have 
still  more  prominent  features  than  the  Barotongans,  and 
wilder  manners,  and  forty  years  ago  were  fierce  man- 
hunters  and  cannibals.     These  people  may,  in  fact,  be 
considered  the  extreme  eastern  outliers  of  the  Melanesian 
race,  although  still  farther  east  there  are  found  some 
indications  of  intermixture  with  a  dark  race. 

The  natives  of  this  group  are  now  in  an  advanced 
state  of  civilisation.  They  all  read  the  Bible,  dress  after 
the  European  fashion,  and  hve  in  stone  dwellings  grouped 
in  httle  townships  imder  separate  chiefs.  Yet  they  are 
diminishing  in  numbers  so  rapidly  that  their  total  ex- 
tinction can  only  be  a  question  of  time.  They  number 
at  present  scarcely  more  than  10,000,  of  whom  6000  are 
in  Barotonga  alone.  They  petitioned  in  1864  for  an- 
nexation to  Great  Britain.  The  islands  produce  cocoa- 
nuts,  bread-fruit,  bananas,  coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

In  Oparo,  a  small  sterile  island,  eight  miles  long, 
there  are  remains  of  native  forts  of  hewn  stones  on  the 
summits  of  the  highest  lulls.  The  stones  are  well  squared 
and  smoothed,  and  joined  with  a  hard  cement  Some  of 
them  are  two  tons  weight. 
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8.   Tlie  Society  Islands. 

Of  for  greater  importance  than  the  preceding  are  tk 
Society  Islands,  in  the  eastern  section  of  Polynesia,  a 
region  which  has  been  brought  more  or  leas  directly  ondn 
French  influence.  This  nation  may  in  fact  be  said  w 
hold  practical  possession  of  the  Society,  Low,  and 
Marquesas  Archipelagoes,  t<^ther  with  the  Tubuai  w 
Austral  Isie«. 
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The  Society  Islands,  eleven  in  number,  and  forming  a 
chain  in  the  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  are 
amongst  the  best  known  in  the  South  Sea,  and  are  divided 
by  a  wide  channel  into  the  Leeward  and  Windward 
groups-  Amongst  the  former  are  the  so-called  four  king- 
doms of  Huahine,  Baiatea,  Tahaa,  and  Borabora,  where 
the  natives,  aided  by  the  white  settlers,  have  maintained 
a  spirit  of  independence,  keeping  aloof  from  the  rest  of 
the  confederacy  that  has  accepted  the  French  protectorate. 
The  eastern  group  includes  Eiomeo  or  Moorea,  in  the  west, 
Maitea  in  the  east,  and  Tahiti  in  the  centre,  this  last 
famous  for  its  enchanting  scenery.  All  together  have  an 
area  of  650  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  18,000 
souls. 

Tahiti,  the  principal  member  of  the  group  (600 
square  miles,  with  10,000  inhabitants),  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  thoroughly  mountainous,  rising  like  an  amphi- 
theatre in  a  succession  of  bold  circular  terraces  towards 
the  central  peaks,  and  connected  by  a  low  narrow  isthmus 
with  a  smaller  and  equally  round  and  hilly  islet  Its 
delightful  and  healthy  climate  brings  to  maturity  all  the 
products  of  the  tropics,  which  are  nowhere  found  in  greater 
fulness  and  perfection  than  here.  The  wayfarer  is  soothed 
by  the  fragrance  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  delighted 
with  the  abundance  of  oranges,  bananas,  bread-fruits,  and 
cocoa-nuts  which  supply  perennial  food  to  the  natives. 
"  The  trip  along  the  north  coast  is  enchantingly  beautiful 
The  low-lying  tracts  stretching  from  the  white  shores  of 
the  lagoons  to  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hills,  are  clothed  in 
the  richest  and  most  varied  vegetation,  from  the  bright  deep 
shades  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  to  the  soft  light  green  foliage 
of  the  young  banana.  Bomantic  valleys  and  goiges  lead 
into  the  interior,  with  the  outlines  of  Mount  Orohena 
(7340  feet  high)  in  the  background.  When  visited  for 
the  first  time,  the  effect  of  this  scene  is  heightened  as  the 

2l 
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ship,  Buddeuly  rounding  the  last  headland,  hrings    into 
view  the  harbour  of  Papeete  "  (C.  von  Popp). 

Tahiti  is  entirely  formed  of  lavas  and  other  volcaziic 
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products,  but  it  is  bo  very  ancient,  and  has  suffered  so 
much  denudation,  that  its  craters  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, enormous  valleys  have  been  excavated,  and  a 
wide  belt  of  excessively  fertile  soil  been  formed  around  it« 
base.    The  American  geologist  Dana  considered  it  to  pre- 
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sent  the  most  wonderful  and  instructive  example  of  vol- 
canic rocks  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  Tet  remains  of 
plants  and  insects  similar  to  those  now  living  in  the 
country  are  found  under  some  of  the  ancient  lava  flows, 
showing  that  the  formation,  as  well  as  the  denudation,  of 
the  island  is,  geologically,  a  recent  phenomenon. 

This  terrestiial  Eden  is  peopled  by  one  of  the  finest 
races  in  the  world,  whose  slightly  veiled,  or  even  fully 
displayed,  symmetrical  proportions  did  not  fail  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  first  European  discoverers.  Becent 
opinions,  however,  are  less  enthusiastic  on  the  subject, 
and  Yon  Popp,  amongst  others,  remarks  that  if  we  now 
look  in  vain  for  the  gigantic  race  described  by  Captain 
Cook,  their  deterioration  is  due,  pcutly  at  least,  to  civUisa- 
tion  and  brandy;  notwithstanding  which  the  natives  of 
Tahiti  are  still  a  fine,  well-proportioned  people,  tall  and 
robust,  with  dark-brown  complexion,  broad  nose,  slightly 
protruding  lips,  beautiful  teeth,  black  and  mostly  curling 
hair,  but  with  slightly  developed  beard.  With  Chris- 
tianity some  restraint  has  been  introduced  amongst  the 
islanders,  who  formerly  indulged  in  unbridled  licentious- 
ness. At  present  we  must  visit  the  remoter  villages  to 
see,  in  their  original  forms,  the  seductive  dances  of  the 
native^  wpmen,  gaily  decked  with  flowers.  But  all  this 
will  soon,  vanish,  with  the  people  themselves,  who,  like 
the  Sandwich  Islanders,  are  decreasing  with  alarming 
rapidity.  The  idyllic  scenes  of  former  days  have  already 
mostly  disappeared  imder  the  influence  of  the  missions  ; 
the  short  and  picturesque  national  garb  has  been  length- 
ened and  rendered  unsightly;  the  Sunday  songs  and 
dances  have  been  prohibited;  and  to  harsh  treatment, 
intemperance,  and  epidemics,  thousands  fell  victims. 

One  chief  cause,  probably,  of  the  decreasing  numbers 
of  these  people  is  the  prevalence  of  habits  of  intoxication 
in  which  they  indulge  as  a  substitute  for  the  dance,  and 
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song,  and  varied  amneements,  ao  injudiciously  forbidden 
b^  the  missionariea.  A  recent  French  traveller,  M.  Julea 
Gamier,  infomis  na  that  the  Tahitiana  now  seek  the  men 
sensual  pleasure  of  intoxication,  unenlivened  by  the  social 
enjoyments  of  their  ancient  festivals.  Most  fatal  gift  of  all, 
tiiey  have  been  taught  to  ferment  the  juice  of  the  orange, 
so  abundant  and  delicious  in  their  island  home,  and  tlins 
produce  a  liquor  with  which  to  obtain  the  pleasures  and 
the  penalties  of  intoxication,  which  men,  women,  acd 
children  alike  enjoy  and  suffer.  The  orange  has  been  for 
these  people  as  the  forbidden  firult  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
— the  tree  of  good  and  of  evil 

The  natives  themselves  only  cultivate  Bufficient  to 
supply  their  daily  wants,  and  sell  the  surplus  produce  of 
their  orange  and  cocoa-nut  groves ;  but  on  the  southera 
aide  of  the  island,  in  the  dist^ct  of  Atimanoo,  there  is  i 
large  agriculttiral  establishment  belongii^  to  an  Ei^Iish 
company,  which  possesses  10,000  acres  of  rich  land,  and 
has  imported  1600  Chinese  cooliea  to  cultivate  it  Tbe 
forest  has  been  cleared  away,  and  the  land  planted  vilii 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  coffee,  while  broad  roads  bordered 
with  plantains  and  fruit-trees  traverse  it  in  every  dirw- 
tion.  The  establishment  of  this  gigantic  farm  forms  i 
small  town  picturesquely  situated  near  the  sea ;  and  it  is 
here  that  almost  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  exports! 
from  Tahiti  (over  a  million  poimds  in  1876)  is  prodnMd- 

The  French  protectorate  is  extended  to  the  Socieir 
and  Low  Archipelagoes,  and  in  its  administration  follj 
resembles  that  of  an  ordinary  colony.  Queen  Pcanare 
rV.  of  Tahiti  is  doubtless  the  reigning  sovereign,  but  h^ 
been  fain  twice  to  suffer  the  indignity  of  being  imprisoned 
with  her  state  coonciUors  by  tbe  I>ench  gendarmes,  be- 
cause she  ventured  to  refuse  her  assent  to  some  of  tk 
numerous  decrees  weekly  appearing  in  the  Mtssofftr  it 
Tahiti.     On  the  other  hand,  ahe  enjoys  the  protection  '^ 
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the  French,  quarters  the  "  blue,  white,  and  red  "  with  the 
national  "  red,  white,  and  red  "  of  Tahiti,  and  those  ships 
alone  are  permitted  to  trade  with  the  other  islands  which 
hoist  this  so-called  "  pavilion  du  protectorat."  She  also 
avails  herself  of  the  French  military  authority  to  pre- 
serve order  amongst  the  more  unruly  members  of  her 
household.  The  French  Government,  on  its  part,  pays 
her  the  outward  deference  due  to  a  sovereign,  and  on 
one  occasion  a  Spanish  man-of-war  was  obliged  to  fire  a 
salvo  of  twenty-one  guns  as  she  come  on  board,  a  mark 
of  honour  which  the  Spaniard  bad  not  intended  to  bestow 
on  her  majesty. 


NATITEa  or  TBE  aOOIBTY  ISLAKIM  FIBBIlfO. 

Papeete,  capital  of  Tahiti,  is  a  little  city  of  the  most 
violent  contrasts.  All  the  races  here  settled  are  repre- 
sented by  a  total  population  of  2800,  of  which  about  800 
are  Europeans.  The  "  Kue  de  Eivoli,"  with  its  "  Palais 
de  Justice,"  "  Tr^sor  Colonial,"  etc.  leads  by  Government 
House  and  the  Eoyal  Palace,  now  in  course  of  erection, 
to  the  "  Place  de  la  Cath^drale."  The  tower  of  this 
church,  which  has  just  been  finished,  only  serves  to  dis- 
figure this  romantic  spot.  The  "  Kue  de  la  Pologne " 
shows  the  bright  and  dark  sides  of  this  little  Paris  of  the 
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antipodes,  while  a  row  of  Chinese  "stores"  and  "tea-shops" 
recalls  the  Chinese  quarter  in  San  Francisca  Papeete 
is  the  emporium  of  trade  for  the  products  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  east  of  160°  E.  longitude.  Small  schooners 
of  from  20  to  50  tons  burden  bring  the  produce  of  the 
various  groups  to  Tahiti,  whence  they  are  shipped  direct 
for  Europe  either  by  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  These  schooners, 
of  which  about  twenty  fly  the  Tahitian  flag,  take  back 
portions  of  the  cargoes  of  vessels  arriving  from  Europe  for 
sale  or  barter  amongst  the  islands.  The  chief  exports  axe 
cocoa-nuts,  mother-of-pearl,  cotton,  and  some  sugar,  mainlj 
to  England  and  Germany,  very  little  to  France ;  and 
oranges,  tripang  (for  China),  and  edible  fungus  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

9.  The  Aiistral  Isles  and  Low  Archipelago, 

Without  dwelling  on  the  scattered  little  volcanic 
Austral  group,  which,  though  well  watered,  is  seldom 
visited,  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  more  easterly  Low 
Archipelago,  known  also  as  the  Paiiinota,  Tuamotu,  Pearl, 
and  Dangerous  Islands.  It  forms  a  cluster  of  about 
eighty  islets,  with  5000  inhabitants,  very  flat,  without 
flowing  streams,  and  encircled  by  coral  atolls.  Their  sole 
importance  is  derived  &om  their  rich  pearl-fisheries,  and 
from  the  trees  which  yield  the  highly-valued  cocoa-nut 
oil.  These  islands  are  under  the  protectorate  of  France, 
as  is  also  the  Gambier  group,  consisting  of  five  high  vol- 
canic islets  inhabited  by  1500  Boman  Catholic  converts. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  Mangareva,  almost  under 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  whose  inhabitants  are  remarkable 
for  their  fine  figures,  dark  complexion,  and  lank  hair. 

This  is  the  most  easterly  of  all  the  groups  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific.  Beyond  these  are  only  a  few  widely 
scattered  solitary  islets,  of  which,  however,  two  deserve 
special  mention. 
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10.  Pitcaim  and  Easter  Islands. 

At  the  extreme  south-eajstem  Limits  of  the  Lo^ 
Arohipelago,  and  far  out  of  sight  of  any  other  land,  lies 
the  small  and  mountainous  Pitcaim  Island,  celebrated  as 
having  been  colonised  by  the  "  mutineers  of  the  '  Bounty.'  ^ 
It  is  only  two  miles  in  extreme  lengthy  and  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  fertile  volcanic  soil  but  rocky  and 
mountainous,  rising  to  a  height  of  2500  feet,  so  that 
much  of  its  surface  must  be  too  precipitous  for  cultiva- 
tion«  It  is  situated  in  25''  3'  S.  lat.>  or  just  beyond  the 
southern  tropic,  and  has  a  fine  climate,  producing  all 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  was  in  1790  that  nine 
British  sailors,  six  Tahitian  men,  and  twelve  women  ar- 
rived at  this  speck  in  the  ocean.  By  discord  and  murder 
they  were  reduced  in  ten  years  to  one  man — an  English 
sailor  named  Adams — the  Tahitian  women  and  nineteen 
children.  The  story  of  how  this  ignorant  English  sailor 
suddenly  rose  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  and 
trained  up  this  little  community  to  habits  of  industry  and 
morality,  and  the  practice  of  true  religion,  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  encouraging  episodes  in  the  social 
history  of  mankind.  The  little  colony  was  first  disco* 
vered  in  1808  by  an  American  ship  the  "Topaze,"  which 
brought  the  news  to  England.  They  were  afterwards 
visited  by  two  frigates,  the  "  Briton  "  and  the  "  Tagus," 
and  in  1825  by  Captain  Beechey  in  the  discovery  ship 
**  Blossom,"  who  found  a  commimity  of  sixty-six  persons 
living  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  peace  and  harmony,  and 
in  a  veritable  ''  garden  of  Eden."  Groves  of  cocoa-nut 
and  bread-fruit  trees  clothed  the  rocks  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  while  in  the  deep  valleys  tropical  fruits  and  vege- 
tables flotirished  luxuriantly.  Their  village  stood  on  a 
platform  of  rock  shaded  by  plantains  and  fig  trees,  and 
surroimding  an  open  square  covered  with  grass.     It  was 
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encircled  by  palisades  to  keep  out  the  hogs  and  goats 
which  roamed  over  the  island,  and  which^  with  fowls, 
supplied  abundance  of  animal  food.  Their  honses  were 
clean  and  comfortable.  Their  clothing,  entirely  made 
from  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulbeny,  was  neat  and  grace- 
fuL  They  all  lived  as  one  united  family,  and  criine,  or 
even  dissension,  was  unknown. 

Injudiciously,  as  we  think,  this  intensely  inteiestiiig 
social  experiment  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  inter- 
ference of  well-meaning  people.  The  Pitcaim  Islanders 
were  removed,  first  to  Tahiti,  then  back  again  to  Pitcaim 
Island.  Then  in  1856  they  were  all  removed  to  Norfolk 
Island,  far  inferior  to  their  own  in  climate  and  soil,  though 
somewhat  larger.  In  1858  some  of  them  returned  to 
Ktoaim,  where,  in  1869,  they  were  visited  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  and  were  doing  welL  In  1873  Commander  K 
H.  A.  Mainwaring  found  seventy-six  inhabitants  on  the 
island,  and  he  remarks  that  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases 
were  unknown  among  them.  So  recently  as  September 
1878  they  have  been  visited  by  Eear^Admiral  A.  F.  R 
De  Horsey,  who  found  them  to  have  increased  to  ninety, 
all  in  good  health,  and  quite  happy ;  and  he  adds,  that 
Captain  Beechey^s  testimony  to  their  good  qualities^  given 
fifty-three  years  ago,  holds  good  to  this  day,  since  they 
still  continue  "  to  live  together  in  perfect  harmony  and 
contentment ;  to  be  virtuous,  religious,  cheerful,  and  hos- 
pitable ;  to  be  patterns  of  conjugal  and  parental  afiTection, 
and  to  have  very  few  vices."  Admiral  De  Horsey  con- 
cludes by  saying,  that  no  one  acquainted  with  these 
islanders  could  fail  to  respect  them,  and  that  they  will 
lose  rather  than  gain  by  contact  with  other  communities.^ 

Although  the  island  was  quite  uninhabited  when  the 
mutineers  of  the  "  Bounty  "  arrived  there,  many  remains 
show  that  a  considerable  population  must  once  have  lived 

^  Report  on  Pitcaim  Island.     Daily  NctM,  December  4th,  1878. 
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on  it  Burial-places,  large  flat  paving-stones,  stone  spear- 
heads and  axes,  round  stone  balls,  and  even  stone  images, 
sufficiently  prove  that  this  remote  speck  of  land  had  not 
only  been  visited  by  stray  savages,  but  had  been  the 
settled  abode  of  a  considerable  population,  who  yet  had 
time  to  devote  to  the  carving  of  stone  images  with  tools  of 
the  same  material^ 

About  1300  miles  farther  east  is  the  still  more  soli- 
tary Easter  Island,  in  27°  8'  S.  latitude,  and  109°  24' W. 
longitude.  It  is  more  than  2400  miles  from  the  coast 
of  South  America,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  islet, 
Sala  y  Gomez — a  mere  heap  of  rocks  without  vegetation 
— forms  the  farthest  outpost  of  the  vast  series  of  Pacific 
islands.  It  is  about  11  miles  long  and  4  wide,  in  shape 
something  like  a  cocked  hat,  higher  at  both  ends  than 
towards  the  centre.  It  is  entirely  volcanic,  with  many 
large  extinct  craters,  one  in  the  western  half  but  towards 
the  centre  of  the  island  being  over  1000  feet  high  There 
is  no  running  water,  but  several  springs  near  the  shore, 
and  deep  pools  in  some  of  the  craters.  There  are  no 
trees,  the  tallest  vegetation  being  bushes  of  Eibiscm, 
^dwardsia,  and  Brtmssonettia,  10  or  12  feet  high.  De- 
cayed trunks  of  trees  are,  however,  found,  and  the  paddles 
and  other  wooden  articles  in  possession  of  the  natives 
show  that  formerly  there  must  have  been  wood  in  some 
plenty.  The  natives  are  fair  Polynesians,  resembling 
those  of  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas,  but  they  are  said  to 
be  cannibals  occasionally.  Both  sexes  are  tattooed,  but 
the  women  more  elaborately.  Their  weapons  are  dubs, 
spears,  lances,  and  double-headed  paddles,  which  seem  to 
be  peculiar  to  them.  Their  houses  are  long  and  low,  like 
a  canoe  bottom  upwards,  with  a  small  opening  at  the  side 
about  20  inches  square,  serving  for  door  and  window. 

1  The  MtUineen  of  (he  Bottnty,  and  their  Deecendants  in  Piteaim  and 
Norfolk  lOande.    By  Lady  Belcher.    1870. 
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This  island  is  celebrated  for  its  wonderful  remains  ol 
some  prehistoric  people,  consisting  of  stone  houses,  sculp- 
tured stones,  and  colossal  stone  images.     At  the  extreme 
south-west  end  of  the  island  are  a  great  number  (80  or 
100)  stone  houses  built  in  regular  lines,  with  doors  facing 
the  sea.     The  walls  are  5  feet  thick  and  6^  feet  high, 
built  of  layers  of  irregular  flat  stones,  but  lined  inside 
with  upright  flat  slabs.     The  inner  dimensions  are  about 
4C  feet  by  13  feet,  and  they  are  covered  in  by  thin  slabs 
overlapping  like  tiles  till  the  centre  opening  is  about  five 
feet  wide,  which  is  then  covered  in  by  long  thin  slabs  of 
stone.     The  upright  slabs  inside  are  painted  in  red,  black, 
and  white,  with  figures  of  birds,  faces,  mythic  animals, 
and  geometric  figures.     Great  quantities  of  a   univalve 
shell  were  found  in  many  of  the  houses,  and  in  one  of 
them  a  statue,  eight  feet  high  and  weighing  four  tons,  now 
in  the  British  Museum.     Near  these  houses,  the  rocks  on 
the  brink  of  the  sea-cliffs  are  carved  into  strange  shapes, 
resembling  tortoises,  or  into  odd  faces.     There  are  hun- 
dreds of  these  sculptures  often  overgrown  with  bushes  and 
grass. 

Much  more  extraordinary  are  the  platforms  and 
imc^es  now  to  be  described.  On  nearly  every  headland 
round  the  coast  of  the  island  are  enormous  platforms  of 
stone,  now  more  or  less  in  ruins.  Towards  the  sea  they 
present  a  wall  20  or  30  feet  high  and  from  200  to  300 
feet  long,  built  of  large  stones  often  6  feet  long,  and  acca- 
rately  fitted  together  without  cement.  Being  built  on 
sloping  ground,  the  back  wall  is  lower,  usually  about  a 
yard  high,  leaving  a  platform  at  the  top  30  feet  wide, 
with  square  ends.  Landwards  a  wide  terrace,  more  than 
100  feet  broad,  has  been  levelled,  terminated  by  another 
step  formed  of  stone.  On  these  platforms  are  large  slabs 
serving  as  pedestals  to  the  images  which  once  stood  upon 
them,  but  which  have  now  been  thrown  down  in  all 
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directions  and  more  or  less  mutilated.  One  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  platforms  had  fifteen  images  on  it.  These 
aie  tronks  terminating  at  the  hips,  the  arms  close  to  the 
side,  the  hands  sculptured  in  veiy  low  relief  on  the 
haunches.  They  are  flatter  than  the  natural  body.  The 
usual  size  of  these  statues  was  15  or  18  feet  high,  but 
some  were  as  much  as  37  feet,  while  others  are  only  four 
or  five.  The  head  is  flat,  the  top  being  cut  off  level  to 
allow  a  crown  to  be  put  on.  These  crowns  were  made  of 
red  vesicular  tufl^  found  only  at  a  crater  called  Terano  Hau, 
about  three  miles  from  the  stone  houses.  At  this  place 
there  still  remain  thirty  of  these  crownswaiting  for  removal 
to  the  several  platforms,  some  of  them  being  10-^  feet  dia- 
meter. The  images,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  of  a  grey, 
compact,  trachytic  lava  found  only  at  the  crater  of  Otouli, 
quite  the  east  end  of  the  island,  and  about  eight  miles  from 
the  "  Crown  "  quairy.  Near  the  crater  is  a  large  platform, 
on  which  a  number  of  gigantic  images  are  still  stand- 
ing, the  only  ones  erect  on  the  island.  The  face  and  neck 
of  one  of  these  measures  20  feet  to  the  collar-bone,  and  is 
in  good  preservation.  The  faces  of  these  images  are  square, 
massive,  and  disdainful  in  expression,  the  aspect  always 
upwards.  The  lips  are  remarkably  thin — ^the  upper  lip 
being  short,  and  the  lower  lip  thrust  up.  The  eye-sockets 
are  deep,  and  it  is  believed  that  eyeballs  of  obsidian  were 
formerly  inserted  in  them.  The  nose  is  broad,  the  nos- 
trils expanded,  the  profile  somewhat  varied  in  the  difierent 
images,  and  the  ears  with  long  pendent  lobes. 

The  existing  natives  know  nothing  about  these  images. 
They  possess,  however,  small  figures  carved  in  solid  dark 
wood,  with  strongly  aquUine  profile  difilBring  from  that  of 
the  images,  the  mouth  grinning,  and  a  small  tuft  on  the 
chin.  Wooden  tablets,  covered  with  strange  hieroglyphics, 
have  also  been  found,  but  it  is  evident  that  these  wooden 
carvin(Ts,  as  well  as  those  of  stone,  are  the  relics  of  a  for- 
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mer  age.     The  people  have  a  tradition  that  many  genera- 
tions ago  a  migration  took  place  from  Oporo  or  Bapa-iti, 
one  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  and  2300  miles  to  the  west- 
ward.    Hence  they  call  their  present  abode  Bapa-nui,  or 
Great  Bapa,  to  distinguish  it  finom  Sapa-iti,  or  Little 
Bapa.     An  implement  of  stone,  a  mere  long  pebble  with 
a  chisel  edge,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  chief  tool  used 
in  producing  these  wonderful  statues ;  but  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  with  such  imperfect  appliances  woib  8o 
gigantic  could  have  been  executed,  literally  by  hundreds, 
in  an  island  of  such  insignificant  dimensions,  and  so  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.    This  difficultr 
is  so  great,  that  some  writers  have  suggested  an  ancient 
civilisation  over  the  Pacific  as  the  only  means  of  o^e^ 
coming  it.     The  forces  of  distant  groups  of  islands  might 
then  have  been  combined  for  the  execution  of  these  re- 
markable works  in  a  remote  island,  which  may  periiaps 
have  been  the  sanctuary  of  their  religion  and  the  supposai 
dwelling-place  of  their  gods.     At  present  Easter  Island  is 
the  great  mystery  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  more  we  hm 
of  its  strange  antiquities,  the  less  we  are  able  to  imder- 
stand  them.^ 

11.   The  Marquesas  Islands, 

North-east  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  and  about  900 
miles  from  Tahiti,  are  situated  the  Marquesas,  consisting 
of  seventeen  islands,  of  which  twelve  only  have  been 
carefully  explored.  They  are  divided  into  a  south-easteriy 
group,  including  Fatuhiwa,  Tanata,  Motane,  Hiwa-oa,with 
the  Fetuhuka  rock,  and  a  north-westerly,  comprising  Ua- 
Poa,  Nukuhiwa,  Ua-Uka,  the  Motu-iti  rock,  the  isleta  of 
Hiau  and  Fetuhu,  and  the  sandy  atoll  of  lie  de  Conil 

^  "A  VUit  to  Easter  Island,  or  Bapa  Nni,  in  1868."  By  J.  Lintoo 
Palmer,  F.B.C.S.  Journal  of  Eoyal  Oeograj^ical  Socuty,  1870,  toL  xL 
p.  167. 
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with  a  total  area  of  some  500  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation estimated  in  1879  at  5000  souls. 

The  Marquesas,  which  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  re- 
semble the  Navigator  group  in  their  general  appearance 
and  the  outline  of  their  coasts.  The  interior  is  steep  and 
hilly,  in  many  places  rising  to  an  altitude  of  3600  feet, 
but  also  containing  some  fruitfcd  and  well-watered  valleys. 
All  the  coasts  are  free  of  coral  reefs,  with  the  exception 
of  a  somewhat  extensive  chaiu  of  rocks  lying  at  no  great 
distance  fix>m  Ua-Uka.  Most  of  the  islands  abound  in 
inlets,  often  forming  havens,  the  approach  to  which  is, 
however,  frequently  imperilled  by  the  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  from  the  lulls. 

The  soil  is,  on  the  whole,  less  fertile  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  Tahiti,  and  accordingly  bears  a  less  exube- 
rant vegetation.     On  Nukuhiwa  and  Tanata  the  basalt 
towers  to  considerable  heights,  or  at  least  crops  out  on 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  thus  often  forming  abrupt  and 
jagged  walls  of  imposing  appearance.     The  ground  is  for 
the  most  part  rocky,  and  only  sparingly  covered  with 
humus,  though  still  sufficient  to  produce  a  rich  tropical 
v^etation.     The  climate  is  hot  on  the  coasts,  where  the 
burning  sunbeams  raise  the  sea  and  atmosphere  to  an 
almost  uniform  temperatura     But  as  we  ascend  to  the 
higher  grounds,  this  tropical  heat  gives  place  to  a  per- 
ceptible coolness,  so  that  we  might  almost  fancy  ourselves 
at  times  transplanted  to  some  upland  valley  of  our  moun- 
tain districts.     In  other  respects  the  climate  is,  on  the 
whole,  salubrious,  giving   rise   to   httle  sickness  either 
amongst  the  natives  or  strangers. 

The  aborigines  of  the  Marquesas  are  usually  described 
as  the  very  finest  of  all  the  South  Sea  islanders,  and  axe 
said  to  surpass  even  the  Tahitians  in  physical  beauty. 
Their  complexion  is  of  a  pure  healthy  yeUow,  with  a  soft 
ruddy  bloom  on  the  cheeks.     According  to  Cook  they 
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excel,  perhaps,  all  other  races  in  their  symmetrical  pro- 
portions  and  the  regularity  of  their  features.  All  have 
a  good  muscular  development,  are  robust  and  tall,  the 
men  averaging  from  5  feet  9  inches  to  6  feet  in  height 
The  teeth  and  eyes,  however,  are  not  so  fine  as  with  the 
other  Polynesians,  and  the  hair  is  of  various  shades, 
though  never  red.  They  tattoo  themselves  profusely, 
and  with  taste,  though  the  complexion  of  the  face  often 
assumes  a  dark  colour  under  the  process.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  is  pleasant  and  open,  betrajring 
much  animation.  While  of  smaller  statiure  than  the  men, 
the  women  also  are  very  well  proportioned,  and  althougb 
there  is  generally  a  dash  of  brown  in  their  complexion, 
many  of  them  are  quite  as  fair  and  handsome  as  their 
sisters  of  the  south  of  Europe.  They  are  also  rarely  dis- 
figured by  tattooing. 

In  their  habits  and  religious  practices  the  natives  of 
the  Marquesas  resemble  the  Tahitians  in  many  respects. 
They  formerly  worshipped  a  number  of  gods,  for  whom  a 
"  moral "  was  set  up  in  every  district,  on  which  swine 
were  sacrificed,  for,  although  cannibals,  they  never  offered 
up  human  victims.  They  were  at  first  extremely  hos- 
pitable, which,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  firom  in- 
dulging in  sanguinary  feuds  among  themselves.  The 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  evangelise  them  were  long 
fruitless ;  recently,  however,  the  majority  of  the  natives 
are  said  to  have  adopted  the  Catholic  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. Nevertheless,  according  to  Von  Popp,  they  stiD 
remain  perfect  savages,  nor  have  they  yet  altogether  re- 
nounced cannibalisnL 

The  principal  island  in  the  Marquesas  group  is  Knkn* 
hiwa,  formerly  a  French  penal  settlement.  Here  is  the 
small  but  animated  port  of  Taiohai,  where  resides  the 
French  Conamissioner  of  the  Marquesas,  under  whose  pro- 
tection  several  traders  have    here   founded  conunercial 
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houses.  The  Marquesas  Islanders  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered severely  from  their  contact  with  European  vices, 
costoms,  and  civilization,  their  numbers  in  1850  having 
been  estimated  at  50,000,  while  according  to  a  recent 
consular  report  they  are  now  reduced  to  less  than 
5000. 

The  Marquesas  and  Society  Islands  being  the  most 
easterly  groups  of  any  extent  in  the  Pacific,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  the  extreme  poverty  of  their  animal  life. 
Indigenous  terrestrial  mammals  are  quite  unknown ;  neither 
are  there  any  snakes,  and  only  one  lizard.  Birds  axe 
much  less  numerous  than  in  the  more  western  islands,  no 
less  than  twenty-five  genera  of  the  Fiji  and  Samoan 
groups  being  wanting,  and  there  is  only  one  new  form,  a 
peculiar  fruit  pigeon,  to  supply  their  place.  Insects,  also, 
are  extremely  scarce.  This  striking  diminution  of  the 
forms  of  life  indicates  that  the  islands  liave  been  peopled 
by  emigration  &om  the  west,  and  do  not  contain  the 
relics  of  an  ancient  continental  fauna,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed ;  for  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
number  of  genera  and  species  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects 
should  regularly  decrease  from  west  to  east  as  they  un- 
doubtedly do. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  a  few  islands,  such  as 
Nateya,  Tebua,  and  others.  Nateya,  Nateaya,  or  Onateya, 
otherwise  San  Pedro,  to  the  east  of  Tanata,  and  at  about 
an  equal  distance  to  the  south  of  Hiwa-Oa,  has  a  circuit 
of  six  mUes,  is  of  moderate  elevation  and  very  flat,  with 
large  woods  and  lovely  plains.  Tebua,  or  Hood's  Island, 
lying  about  due  north-west  of  Hiwa-Oa,  is  the  smallest  of 
the  group,  and  otherwise  far  from  attractive.  The 
Roberts'  Islands,  situated  in  7°  53'  S.  lat.  and  north-west 
of  Nukuhiwa,  are  high  and  uninhabited,  though  often 
visited  by  whalers  and  trading-ships.  The  largest  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  on  its  north-west  side 
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possesses  an  inlet  affording  good  anchorage.  This  part 
of  the  island  seems  very  fertile^  whereas  the  rest  is  appar- 
ently dry  and  barren.  Lastly,  the  little  Hergest  Bocks, 
west  of  Nukuhiwa,  are  also  uninhabited. 

12.  ManihiJci,  America,  and  Phxienix  Oroups, 

Due  west  of  the  Marquesas  about  700  miles  are  a 
few  widely  scattered  islets  known  as  the  Manihiki  group, 
mostly  low  coral  islands,  and  very  seldom  visited.  One 
of  these,  called  Penrhyn's  Island,  a  small  atoll,  is  interesting 
as  being  the  extreme  eastern  outlier  of  the  Melanesian 
race.  The  inhabitants  are  tall,  of  a  dark-brown  colour, 
have  wavy  hair  sometimes  frizzled  into  mops,  and  promi- 
nent nose  and  brows.  They  are  described  as  being  exces- 
sively noisy  and  quarrelsome.  They  fish  for  food  or  dive 
for  pearl-shell  all '  day ;  come  home  by  sunset,  eat,  and 
begin  to  talk.  They  soon  quarrel;  l^e  women  join; 
they  wrangle  and  storm ;  the  children  even  join  in ;  and 
this  keeps  on  all  night  It  all  ends  in  nothing ;  thev 
never  fight,  but  bluster  and  shout,  and  scream  night  after 
night^  To  any  one  who  knows  Papuans  or  Melanesians, 
this  description  determines  the  race  as  surely  as  physical 
characters,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  these  people,  who 
once  perhaps  occupied  the  whole  Pacific,  still  existing  so 
near  the  Society  Islands.  It  also  helps  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  even  in  Tahiti  similar  characteristics  are 
occasionally  found,  for  the  "  king"  and  "  chief  of  Tahiti," 
whose  portraits  are  given  by  Captain  Cook,  were  un- 
doubtedly Melanesians. 

About  400  miles  north-east  of  Penrhyn's  Island  is 
the  small  iminhabited  Maiden's  Island,  a  low  coral  islet, 
but  remarkable  for  its  signs  of  former  habitation  and  its 
singular  works  in  stone.     On  the  central  ridge  of  the 

^  Journal  of  the  AfUhropolofficcU  InsHHUe,  1877,  toI.  yl  p.  281. 
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island  are  more  than  a  hundred  platforms  of  cruciform 
shape,  built  of  coral  slabs  three  feet  high,  and  Med  in  with 
a  compact  mass  of  coral,  shells,  and  stones.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  shelter-places  or  huts  formed  by  three 
coral  blocks,  with,  a  fourth  on  the  top.  More  than  thirty 
wells  were  also  found  cut  in  the  coral  rock  from  six  to 
nine  feet  deep,  and  a  number  of  shallow  graves  containing 
human  bones  much  decayed,  and  shell  ornaments.^ 

Monahiki,  or  Humphrey's  Island,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  group,  is  a  coral  lagoon  island  six  miles  long 
by  five  wide,  with  a  population  of  400  or  500  natives, 
whose  only  food  is  cocoa-nuts  and  fisL  They  are  all 
Christians,  and  many  of  them  can  read  and  write  English. 
The  position  of  this  island  is  south  lat  lO""  20'  30^  and 
west  long.  leO**  V  12". 

13.  ITie  Sandwich  Idands. 

Proceeding  north  and  a  little  west  from  the  Society 
Islands  for  a  distance  of  2600  miles,  we  reach  the 
isolated  Hawaii  or  Sandwich  Archipelago,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  forming  a  small  and 
independent  kingdom,  though  largely  under  the  political 
influence  of  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  the  seven 
large  and  inhabited  volcanic  islands  of  Oahu,  Eauai, 
Niihau,  Maui,  Molokai,  Land,  and  Hawaii,  and  the  four 
bare  and  rocky  islets  of  Kaula,  Lehua,  Eahoolawe,  and 
Molokini,  with  a  total  area  of  8000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  scarcely  more  than  60,000  souls. 

The  Sandwich  group  is  also,  in  its  way,  an  earthly 
paradise,  washed  by  the  soft  blue  and  sunny  waters  of 
the  Pacific,  and  exposed  to  mild  and  balmy  zephyrs. 
The  very  people  have  a  holiday  look,  never  appearing 

^  "  Polynesiaii,*'  2l8t  September  I86I.    Quoted  in  Hanley  Hopkina' 
BtuwaMofi^  IslandB,  p.  71. 
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oppressed  by  over-work,  but  rather  light-hearted  pleasure- 
seekers.  Mounted  on  their  ponies,  they  gallop  about 
merrily  over  the  white  sands,  or  else  disport  themaeWes 
heedlessly  in  the  still  whiter  yeast  of  the  surging  billows. 
No  less  charming  than  the  sea-shore  is  the  scenery  &rther 
inland,  where  between  green  hills  the  purling  atreams 
often  flow  invisibly  in  their  deep  rocky  channels,  where 
the  gigantic  trees  spread  their  rich  leafy  branches  in  aD 
directions,  where  the  banana,  bread-fruity  guava,  and 
cocoa-nut,  offer  such  an  overflow  of  delicious  drink  and 
substantial  savoury  food,  that  this  bright  little  Eden 
seems  exempt  from  the  common  doom :  "  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Yet,  in  the  very  midst 
of  these  smiling  scenes  darkly  threaten  the  dread  under- 
ground forces,  which,  especially  in  the  partly  naked  and 
waterless  iron-bound  island  of  Hawaii,  have  revealed 
themselves  in  tremendous  fiery  craters.  Here  rise  three 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  Polynesia — Mauna  Eea 
(13,840  feet),  Mauna  Loa  (13,650  feet),  and  Mauna 
Hulalai  (11,020  feet),  the  two  last  active  volcanoes.  On 
the  eastern  slope  of  Mauna  Loa  ia  £ilauea,  a  remarkable 
volcano  in  constant  activity,  scarcely  elsewhere  surpassed 
in  the  awe-inspiring  grandeur  of  its  cauldron  of  seething 
lava,  when  contemplated  on  a  moonless  night  Its  crater, 
of  comparatively  easy  access,  forms  a  vast  irregular  abyss, 
in  which  there  is  usually  visible  a  glowing  lake  of  Ian 
rising  and  falling  independently  of  the  other  volcanoea 
After  a  silence  of  eleven  years  Manua  Loa  was  the  scene 
of  a  terrific  eruption  on  the  night  of  February  14, 1877. 
Fiery  clouds  of  smoke  and  vapour  were  at  first  vomited 
with  astounding  velocity  fiiom  the  level  of  5000  feet  to  a 
height  of  more  than  15,000  feet,  covering  the  heavens 
for  a  space  of  100  square  miles,  and  emitting  such  a 
strong  glare  that  the  whole  island  was  lit  up  as  vividly 
as  by  the  mid-day  sun,  and  the  light  was  clearly  visiUe 
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on  the  distent  Maui  Ten  days  afterwatda  there  occurred 
a  &eBh  and  most  remarkable  eraption,  from  a  submatine 
volcano  in  the  Bay  of  Kealakeakua.  Countless  red,  blue, 
and  green  flames  flickered  over  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
and  huge  glowing  masses  of  lava  emitting  large  volumes 
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of  steam,  and  di£[iising  dense  sulphureous  exhalations, 
-were  hurled  into  the  air.  This  was  accompanied  l:^  a 
loud  rumbling  noise,  while  the  waters  immediately  over 
the  crater  were  violently  agitated  and  tossed  about,  as  if 
rushing  over  high  chffs,  or  raised  to  the  boiling  point  by 
the  subterraneous  fires.  Some  vessels  sailing  over  the 
spot  were  struck  by  the  falling  lava  masses,  without,  how- 
ever, suffering  much  damage.  This  eruption  was  preceded 
by  a  violent  earthquake. 

Semoved  by  such  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean  fVom  all 
the  other  island  groups  of  the  Pacific,  and  rising  abruptly 
from  the  enormous  depth  of  18,000  feet,  the  Sandwich 
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Islands  maj  be  expected  to  possess  a  peculiar  natnial 
histoiy.  Tlieir  vegetation,  though  generally  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  Pacific  islands,  has  many  peculiarities, 
especially  in  possessing  in  their  lofty  mountains  a  number 
of  forms  allied  to  those  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  quite  removed  from  anything  in  other  parts  of  the 
tropical  Pacifia  The  most  remarkable  of  these  alpine 
plants  are  species  of  the  genera  Silene,  Vicia,  Aster,  Fra- 
garia,  and  Vaccinium,  since  they  imply  some  conmiuni- 
cation,  probably  by  intervening  islands,  with  North 
America. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  animal  life  that  these  islands 
present  the  greatest  individuality,  shown  chiefly  in  the 
two  groups  of  birds  and  land-shells.  Its  birds  are  very 
few,  only  nineteen  species  of  truly  indigenous  land-birds 
being  known.  These  belong  to  eleven  genera,  eight  of 
which  are  peculiar,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  four  of 
them  form  a  small  family,  BrepanididsB,  which  has  no 
representatives  in  any  other  country.  Insects,  as  in  most 
of  the  remoter  Pacific  islands,  seem  to  be  exoessivelv 
scarce,  but  land-shells  are  wonderfully  abundant,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  constitute  a  peculiar  family  found 
nowhere  else.  Of  this  family  there  are  nearly  300  species ; 
and  the  curious  thing  is  that  each  species  is,  on  the  ave^ 
age,  restricted  to  an  area  of  a  few  square  milea  Not 
only  each  island,  but  each  valley,  each  hill,  and  sometimes 
each  ridge  or  each  mountain  slope,  possesses  peculiar 
kinds  found  nowhere  else.  More  than  half  the  species 
are  found  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  where  there  is  most 
forest  and  the  soil  is  most  fertile,  and  also  perhaps  be- 
cause that  island  has  been  better  explored. 

Independent  since  1840,  the  Hawaiian  group  foms 
since  1844  a  constitutional  monarchy  recognised  bj 
America  and  the  European  powers,  and  since  1864  it 
has  enjoyed  a  fedrly  liberal  parliamentary  administration, 
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with  one  chamber  and  a  responsible  nunistiy.  This  little 
state  has  good  highways,  houses  built  in  the  European 
style,  and  about  300  achools.  On  all  important  occasions 
the  king  is  required  to  smnmon  a  privy  council,  consisting 
of  the  ministerfl,  the  governors  of  the  larger  islands,  the 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  sixteen  other  members 
chosen  in  equal  numbers  &om  the  native  and  naturalised 
elements.     Hie  king  resides  in  the  capital,  Honolulu,  on 
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Oahu,  which  has  a  population  of  20,000,  and  is  in  regular 
communication  with  San  Francisca  In  Hawaii  the  most 
important  town  is  Hilo,  with  6000  inhabitants.  The 
standing  army  consistB  of  threescore  and  fifteen  men. 

The  Eanakas,  as  the  natives  are  called,  are  amongst 
the  finest  and  most  intelligent  races  of  the  Pacific,  and 
have  become  thoroughly  "  Europeanised,"  or,  perhaps 
rather,  "  Americanised."  The  ladies  model  themselves  quite 
after  the  American  fashion,  speak  English  in  preference 
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to  their  mother  tongue,  and  are  under  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
Protestant  or  Soman  Catholic  missionaries.  Mr.  Moeeley, 
who  visited  these  islands  in  the  '  Challenger/  informs  us 
that  there  is  a  most  excellent  musical  band  at  Honolulu, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Hawaians,  and  numbering 
twenty  to  thirty  perfonneis,  who  execute  complicated 
European  music  with  accuracy  and  most  pleasing  effect ; 
and  he  states  that,  **  after  listening  to  this  band  no  one 
can  doubt  that  the  Polynesian  ear  is  as  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  details  of  music  as  the  European.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hawaians,  like  all  other  Poly- 
nesians, are  visibly  decreasing  in  numbers,  in  a  constantly 
increasing  ratio.     But  the  depopulation  of  these,  as  of 
the  other  Pacific  islands,  is   thought  by  some  writeis 
to   be   due   in   part   to   the   missionaries,    more    espe- 
cially those  of  the  Beformed  ChurcL     In  their  zeal  to 
rescue  the  uncivilised  natives,  they  have  not  always  gone 
to  work  with  the  necessary  discretion.     Giving  undue 
weight  to  our  western  methods  of  iostruction,  they  &n- 
cied  that  by  reading  and  writing  alone  people  might  be 
reclaimed  from  the  savage  state  and  civilised  into  intel- 
lectually developed  and  rational  beings.      One  of  the 
leading  principles  for  the*  guidance  of  every  missionAiy» 
and,  in  fact,  of  every  teacher,  must  ever  be  that  whidi 
requires  us  to  take  account  of  the  strength  and  capacity  of 
the  pupil  and  disciple.     Nothing  is  easier  than  to  infose 
knowledge,  yet  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  emancipate 
the  mind  from  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  and  thus  lead  it 
to  new  and  higher  impulses.     And  even  when  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  at  once  give  way  beneath  the  opprefisire 
burden  of  undigested  knowledge,  the  disasttoua  conse- 
quences never  fail  to  affect  the  race  itsel£^ 

Another   writer,   the   Hawaiian  consul-general  Ifr. 
Manley  Hopkins,  gives  more  definite  statements  to  the 

1  Isabel  Bird,  Six  M<mih$  in  the  Sandwich  Ulamdt,    Lo&doii,  1876. 
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same  effect  He  sajs — '*  The  oppressive  system  of  go- 
yeniment,  the  disoontmuance  of  ancient  sports,  and  con- 
sequent change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  have  been 
poweifiil  agents  in  this  work  of  depopulation ;  and  the 
ill-judged  enforcement  of  cruel  punishments  and  heavy 
penalties  for  breaches  of  chastity  have  much  aided  it,  by 
giving  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  practice— ^dways  too 
common  among  Polynesian  females— -of  causing  abortion, 
of  which  practice  stonlity  is  the  natural  result.'*  And  again: 
''  The  missionaries  have  not  attained  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  might  have  been  expected  £rom  the  long  and 
strenuous  efforts  they  have  made.  They  have  not  truly 
ChiistiaEiised  or  regenerated  the  nation.  They  have  pre- 
sented Christianity  as  a  severe,  legal,  Jewish  religion, 
deprived  of  its  di^ty,  beauty,  tenderness,  and  amiability. 
They  have  not  made  the  people  love  religion.  In  their 
rigorous  Sabbatarian  view  of  the  Lord's  day,in  their  desire 
to  enforce  a  Maine  liquor  law,  and  in  some  other  matters, 
ihey  have  attempted  to  infringe  on  the  natural  rights  of 
men,  and  have,  in  native  eyes,  reproduced  the  detested 
iaJbu  system  —  the  nightmare  from  which  the  nation 
escaped  in  1820." 

The  missionaries  to  whom  these  remarks  apply  are 
those  of  the  Congregational  Denomination  of  the  United 
States,  who,  for  nearly  forty  years,  from  1820  to  1860, 
had  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  field,  and  long 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  government  That 
influence  has  now  ceased,  and  a  Church  of  England  mis* 
sion  has  been  established ;  but  it  may  be  impossible  to 
neutralise  the  evil  effects  of  a  system  of  repression  and 
habits  of  hypocrisy  which  have  been  at  work  for  nearly 
two  generations. 

According  to  the  most  recent  consular  reports  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  is  increasing,  "  and  a  stream  of  wealth  \b 
flowing  in  on  the  planters.     All  that  is  wanted  is  labour 
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and  poptilation»  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  procured  from 
British  India  with  the  permission  of  the  Indian  Grovem- 
ment"  ^  In  the  interest  of  the  natives  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  labour  will  be  forbidden. 
It  maj  create  '*  wealthy  planters/'  but  it  will  assuredly 
tend  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  Hawaiians,  a  people 
in  every  way  superior  to  the  coolies  by  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  supplant  them. 

Later  information  records  the  arrival  of  between  4000 
and  6000  Chinese  coolies  in  1879,  with  many  hundreds 
of  Polynesians,  and  several  shiploads  of  Portuguese  bom 
the  Azores.  The  Chinese  population  is  now  very  large, 
and  if  it  is  allowed  to  increase  much  more  may  lead  to 
difficulty.  The  natives  are  steadily  decreasing,  numbering 
in  1884  about  40,000,  barely  half  the  population. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  islands  is  with  the  United 
States,  the  imports  from  which  in  1879  exceeded 
2,000,000  dollars.  The  imports  from  England  for  the 
same  year  were  about  473,000  dollars,  and  those  from 
Germany  (the  next  in  importance)  190,000  dollars. 
The  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the  islands  is  veiy 
large,  36,000  gallons  of  spirits,  5000  gallons  of  wine, 
and  about  12,000  gallons  of  beer  were  taken  out  of  bond 
for  home  consumption  in  1879;  the  total  population 
being  under  60,000.* 

The  public  debt,  which  Hawaii  possesses  in  common 
with  other  civilized  states,  amounted  in  1886  to  more 
than  one  million  dollars,  wMle  the  imposts  are  very  lig^t 
The  income-tax  is  only  one  half  per  cent,  while  the  duty 
on  no  article  exceeds  a  maximum  of  ten  per  cent  All, 
however,  who  wish  for  the  privilege  of  voting,  have  to 
pay  a  capitation  fee  of  £1. 

^  CfonnUar  lUparts,  1878.    Part  I.  p.  208. 
a  CoMtdar  Sqiofis,  1880.    Part  VI.  p.  1683. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

MIKSONESIA. 

1.  Sxtent,  and  CompoTierU  Oroups, 

North  of  the  equator,  between  New  Guinea  and  the 
south  coast  of  Japan,  the  great  ocean  is  studded  with 
countless  little  islands,  which,  running  partly  parallel 
with  those  of  Melanesia,  form  a  second  and  outer  zone 
round  the  Australian  mainland.  In  consequence  of  their 
remarkably  small  size,  they  are  collectively  called  Mikro- 
nesia,  and  are  conveniently  grouped  in  three  archipelagoes. 
Of  these  the  more  easterly  is  again  subdivided  into,  the 
two  clusters  of  the  GUbert  and  Marshall  Islands.  Farther 
west  follows  the  laige  group  of  the  Carolines,  including 
the  Pelew  Isles  still  fieirther  to  the  west,  called  also  the 
Western  Carolines.  North  of  them  are  the  Ladrones  or 
Mariannes,  beyond  which,  in  the  same  direction,  are  a 
number  of  small  groups,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Bonin  Isles,  on  many  maps  named  the  MagalhAes  or 
Anson  Archipelago,  almost  all  of  which  are  uninhabited. 
Most  of  these  groups  are  inhabited  by  the  fair  race 
scattered  over  Polynesia,  and  presenting  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  the  Papflas  of  Melanesia. 


2.  The  Marshall  Archipelago. 

The  Gilbert  and  Marshall  or  Mulgrave  groups  stretch 
east  of  the  Carolines  in  the  direction  £rom  N.N.W.  to 
aaR  between  the  parallels  of  12*"  N.  and  3""  a  latituda 
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The  northern  or  Marshall  Archipelago  is  divided  into  the 
Badack  and  Salick  chains,  east  and  west;  and  of  the 
whole  number  of  forty-six  the  eight  smallest  are  flat  coral 
islands  encircled  by  reefis,  all  the  rest  being  lagoon-islanda. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Marshall  group,  though  luxu- 
riant, is  still  inferior  in  exuberance  and  variety  to  that  of 
the  Carolines,  and  continually  diminishes  and  becomes 
more  stunted  as  we  proceed  northwards.  The  most  usefal 
plant  is  the  pandang  {Pandanui)^  of  which  there  occoi 
more  than  twenty  varieties,  and  which  supplies  the  staple 
food  in  many  of  the  islands.  The  fruit  is  baked  in  pits, 
and  is  also  made  into  a  sort  of  preserve  called  mogan.  Next 
in  importance  to  the  pandang  is  the  cocoa-nut,  yielding 
not  only  food,  drink,  oil,  and  utenaila,  but  also  bast  for 
cordage  and  canvas.  But  for  the  fibre  of  this  plant  the 
natives  could  never  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  navi- 
gation. The  bread-fruit  tree  is  less  wide  spread,  being 
restricted  to  the  moist  lowlands  of  the  inhabited  islaiids. 
From  the  root  of  the  Tdcca  pincUifida  a  sort  of  flour  is 
prepared ;  in  many  islands  there  grow  several  species  of 
taro  and  the  plantain,  besides  which  yams  are  cultivated, 
and  some  varieties  of  the  hibiscus  yield  a  strong  descrip- 
tion of  bast. 

There  were  originally  no  land  mammalia,  but  the 
goats,  pigs,  and  cats  that  have  been  introduced  have  gieatlj 
multiplied,  and  now  run  wild.  Of  birds,  besides  poultry, 
there  occur  only  a  few  species  of  land  and  water  fold 
Amongst  the  amphibious  animals  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  sea-turtles,  and  amongst  the  fish  two  varieties  of 
venomous  roach  growing  to  an  enormous  size.  Flying- 
fish  and  sharks  abound,  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
univalve  and  bivalve  molluscs,  amongst  which  are  the 
triton's  horn,  used  as  a  trumpet,  and  mother  of  peail 
which  is  sharpened  for  knives.     Tripang  also  is  plentifiiL 

The  population  of  the  Marshall  group,  comprising 
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about  thirty  distinct  atolls,  does  not  exceed  10,000,  most 
of  the  islands  being  very  sparsely  peopled.  The  inhabit- 
ants all  speak  dialects  of  one  language,  different  from  that 
of  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  though  of  similar  gramma- 
tical structure.  The  people  resemble  those  on  the  Caro- 
line Islands,  but  have  been  as  yet  less  demoralised  by 
contact  with  foreign  vice  and  disease. 

8.  The  OUbert  or  KingsmiU  Islands. 

The  Gilbert  Archipelago  consists  of  sixteen  islands, 
all  coral  reefs  or  atolls,  and  nowhere  rising  more  than 
twenty  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  only  a  few  inches 
in  depth,  composed  of  coral  sand  and  vegetable  mould  in 
which  hardly  anything  but  cocoa-nuts  and  pandanus  will 
grow  spontaneously.  A  little  taro  (Arum  eordifolivm) 
is  grown  in  trenches  with  great  care.  The  food  of  the 
people  is  mainly  procured  from  the  sea,  and  ranges  from 
the  whale  to  the  sea-slug.  Great  numbers  of  fish  are  taken 
in  the  lagoons,  and  turtle  are  abundant  in  the  season.  In 
such  a  bairen  group  of  islands  the  means  of  procuring  the 
necessaries  of  life  seem  scanty  enough,  and  it  must  require 
a  constant  expenditure  of  labour  and  skill  to  maintain  life, 
yet  nowhere  in  the  most  favoured  portions  of  the  Pacific 
is  the  population  more  dense  or  more  healthy  than  in  these 
sterile  islets.  Elsewhere  in  Mikronesia  the  sparseness  of 
the  population  is  painful,  but  here  the  overflowing  swarms 
are  a  continual  source  of  surprise.  Some  of  the  islands 
seem  to  form  one  great  village.  The  very  smallest  of 
these  atolls,  only  two  miles  across,  has  a  population  of 
from  1500  to  2000,  while  Taputeouea  has  from  7000  to 
8000.  The  population  of  the  whole  group  is  estimated 
at  more  than  60,000,  while  the  area  of  dry  land  is  not 
more  than  150  square  miles,  giving  more  than  330  persons 
per  square  mile,  while  in  some  of  the  islands  it  reaches 
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400  per  square  mile — a  density  of  population  certainlj 
unequalled  in  the  world  in  anj  area  where  the  people 
depend  for  food  solely  on  their  own  exertions. 

The  natives  here  are  said  to  be  darker  and  ooarsei 
than  in  the  more  western  islands,  so  that  there  has  pro- 
bably been  some  intermixture  of  races,  which,  combined 
with  the  need  for  constant  exertion  in  fishing,  has  created 
the  energetic  temperament  which  has  rendered  so  large  a 
population  possible.  They  are  tall  and  stout,  5  feet 
8  inches  or  5  feet  9  inches  being  the  average  hei^t 
They  almost  all  go  naked,  except  a  conical  hat  of  pan- 
danus  leaf  They  make  a  kind  of  armour  of  plaited 
cocoa-nut  fibres  to  protect  themselves  in  war  from  their 
formidable  swords  armed  with  sharks'  teeth.  Their  canoes 
are  made  entirely  of  cocoarnut  wood  boards,  sewn  neatly 
together  and  fastened  to  weU-modelled  ftames.  The 
American  Mission  has  stations  in  three  of  the  northern- 
most islands  of  the  group,  and  many  of  the  children  have 
been  taught  to  read.  The  natives  of  the  large  island  of 
Taputeouea  are  scdd  to  differ  from  all  the  rest  in  their 
slender  well-proportioned  bodies,  fine  black  glossy  hair, 
and  projecting  cheek-bones,  and  they  are  thought  to  have 
more  affinity  for  the  true  Malays  than  for  Polynesian& 
On  the  whole,  this  group  offers  one  of  the  most  rema^- 
able  social  phenomena  on  the  globe — a  people  in  a  state 
of  almost  complete  barbarism,  living  under  the  most 
adverse  physical  conditions,  and  yet  presenting  a  density 
of  population  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  among  the  most 
civilised  peoples  in  the  most  fertile  countries  of  the  worid 

4.  The  Caroline  Archipelago. 

The  Carolines,  lying  between  New  Guinea  to  the  south 
and  the  Ladrones  to  the  north,  stretch  across  thirtv 
degrees  of  longitude,  or  for  a  distance  of  more  than  2000 


milea  west  aod  eaat  By  two  wide  channels  titey  are 
divided  into  three  sections,  of  which  the  western  oi  Pelew 
Tales  inclades  the  latest  of  all  the  groups  of  lagoooB  in 
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the  archipelago.  To  the  north-east  of  these  follows  the 
little  Lamoliork  group  (Gulu  or  Matelotas),  beyond  which 
is  the  large  rocky  island  of  Yap. 
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The  majority  of  the  islands  are  comprised  in  the 
central  section,  and,  with  a  solitary  exception,  they  aie 
all  lagoon  formations.  The  most  remarkable  is  Bonk  or 
Hogolu,  consisting  of  a  lagoon  reef  115  miles  in  drcait, 
within  which  are  a  number  of  little  hilly  islets.  Most  of 
the  Carolines,  however,  are  low,  the  more  elevated  ^eing 
of  volcanic  formation  and  fiill  of  steep,  craggy  hiUs.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  and  tempered  by  cool  breezes. 

Besides  the  cocoa-nut,  pandang,  and  plantain,  aboond- 
ing  everywhere,  on  the  higher  islands  are  found  the  aieca 
palm,  the  bamboo,  clove-tree,  orange,  sugar-cane,  betel- 
pepper,  sweet  potatoes,  and  several  species  of  arum  or  taio 
{Arum  esctdentum).  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal 
plant  on  the  low  islands  is  the  bread-tree  (Artocarpiu 
inciaa),  which  is  here  as  much  the  exclusive  artide  of 
diet  as  the  taro  is  elsewhere. 

The  natives  of  the  Carolines,  numbering  from  28,000 
to  30,000,  belong  to  the  brown  Polynesian  stock,  are  of 
large  size  and  strongly  built,  with  a  nut-brown  complexion 
in  the  eastern  section,  and  a  dark  copper  colour  in  the 
Pelews,  the  people  of  which,  however,  belong  to  a  distinct 
race.  All  allow  their  curling  tresses  to  grow  long,  con- 
fining them  in  one  knot  close  to  the  back  of  the  head 
Owing  to  their  practice  of  betel-chewing,  the  westen 
islanders  have  as  a  rule  perfectly  black  teeth,  whereas 
those  of  the  natives  in  the  eastern  section  are  mostly  veiy 
fine  and  white.  Their  dress  is  of  the  scantiest^  but 
tattooing  is  universal;  and  fragrant  flowers  are  nsually 
worn  in  the  pierced  cartilage  of  the  nostrils,  bits  of 
tortoise-shell  or  some  similar  ornament,  and  even  dgan, 
knives,  etc.,  in  the  ears. 

6.  PonapS  and  its  Ruins. 
The  American  Mission  have  stations  on  Xersai  and 
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Ponapd  or  Ascenaioxi  IsIancL  Both  are  high  hasaltic 
islaiids  Buirounded  by  coral  ree£3.  Kersai  or  Ualau  is 
abont  8  miles  long  and  7  wide,  very  nigged,  and  rising 
to  a  height  of  2000  feet  It  is  covered  with  forest,  the 
lower  part  consisting  mainly  of  froit-treea  The  climate 
is  excessively  moist,  and  the  vegetation  very  luxuriant. 
Ponap4  is  larger,  being  14  miles  long  by  12  wide,  and 
its  highest  mountain  is  2858  feet  high.  It  is  also  thickly 
wooded,  and  has  a  population  of  about  6000  inhabitants. 
A  coral  reef  extends  round  the  island  at  about  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  with  seven  openings  forming  a  number  of 
excellent  harbours.  The  climate  is  excessively  equable, 
the  total  range  of  the  thermometer  during  three  years 
being  only  19^  the  mean  temperature  being  80^^  The 
trade  winds  blow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  violent 
storms,  as  well  as  electrical  disturbances,  are  rare,  and  rain 
falls  more  or  less  all  the  year  round.  The  celebrated 
Malayan  firuit,  the  durian,  has  been  introduced  here,  and 
the  trees  produce  fruit  abundantly. 

There  are  some  interesting  ruins  at  Metalanien  harbour, 
which  are  a  great  puzzle  to  ethnologists.  On  the  bank 
of  a  creek  is  seen  a  massive  wall  built  of  basaltic  prisms, 
about  300  feet  long  and  35  feet  high.  A  gateway  open- 
ing on  to  the  creek  has  a  sill  about  4  feet  high  made  of 
enormous  basaltic  columns  laid  flat,  on  passing  which  the 
traveller  finds  himself  in  a  large  court  enclosed  by  walls 
30  feet  high.  Bound  the  whole  of  this  court,  built  up 
against  the  inside  of  the  outer  walls,  is  a  terrace  8  feet 
high  and  12  feet  in  width,  also  built  of  basaltic  prisms. 
The  whole  of  this  court  is  not  visible  at  once  owing  to  the 
dense  vegetation ;  but  by  clambering  about  among  trunks 
and  creepers  it  is  found  to  be  nearly  square,  and  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts  by  low  walls  running  north  and 
south.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  courts  stands  a 
closed   chamber  14  feet  square,  also  built  of  basaltic 
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colunms,  and  roofed  over  with  the  same  not  very  doeely 
laid.  The  walls  at  the  base,  including  the  terrace,  are  20 
feet  thick,  and  above  it  8  feet ;  and  some  of  the  stones, 
especially  those  in  the  &ont  wall  near  the  gateway,  are 
2  5  feet  long  and  8  feet  in  circumference.^ 

There  are  no  basaltic  columns  anywhere  near  these 
ruins,  but  there  are  very  fine  ones  on  the  central  ridge  of 
the  north  side  of  the  islands,  at  least  ten  miles  distant 
over  an  utterly  impracticable  country.  Th^  must  there- 
fore have  been  conveyed  down  to  the  coast,  and  then  by 
water  to  this  place.  The  idea  that  these  buildings  could 
have  been  formed,  either  by  the  present  race  of  savages 
or  by  Spanish  buccaniers,  as  some  have  thought,  is  pre- 
posterous ;  and  they  remain  another  mystery  of  the  great 
Pacific,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Easter  Island  with  ite 
colossal  images.  There  axe  other  ruins  in  the  island  of  a 
similar  character,  as  well  as  mounds  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long  and  twelve  feet  high.  Buins  also  exist  at  Kusai  Island, 
but  those  of  Ponap^  are  by  far  the  most  remarkable. 

G.  The  Pelew  Islands,  * 

These  are  the  most  westerly  group  of  Mikronesia,  and 
only  600  miles  east  of  the  Philippines.  They  consist  of 
ten  islands,  several  of  which  are  high  and  mountainous, 
others  being  low  coral  islands.  Babelthuap,  the  laigest, 
is  30  miles  long,  with  a  mountain  at  the  northern  end. 
They  are  well  covered  with  timber  trees,  firom  some  of 
which  the  natives  make  good  canoes  capable  of  holding 
thirty  persons.  Yams  and  cocoa-nuts  are  the  chief  artzcles 
of  food,  but  there  are  also  bananas,  and  other  firaits  and 
vegetables.  The  inhabitants  are  quite  a  distinct  race 
from  the  Caroline  Islanders  and  Polynesians  who  prevail 
farther  east,  having  a  darker  complexion  and  bdng  of 

^  0.  F.  Wood's  TaMmg  Orum  mi  the  SknOh  8ea»,  1876,  pp.  10S-167. 
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smaller  stature.  They  appear  to  have  both  Malayan  and 
Papuan  characteristics,  and  are  probably  the  result  of  a 
superior  Malay  tribe  mixed  with  a  lower  race  of  aborigines, 
possibly  of  Papuan  or  Negrito  affinities.  Early  voyagers 
were  loud  in  praise  of  these  people.  Captain  Wilson,  of 
the  ''Antelope"  packet,  who  was  wrecked  tihere  in  1783,  is 
said  to  have  found  the  natives  ''  delicate  in  their  senti- 
ments, Mendly  in  their  disposition,  and,  in  short,  a  people 
that  do  honour  to  the  human  race ;''  and  Captain  Gheyne 
says  that  they  are  far  more  intelligent  and  polished  in 
their  manners  than  the  Caroline  Islanders.  Captain 
Wilson  brought  home  with  him  Prince  Lee  Boo,  son  of 
the  king,  Abba  Thulle,  a  young  man  who  evinced  so  much 
aptitude  for  civilisation  and  such  an  excellent  disposition, 
that  his  death  from  small-pox  excited  a  lively  sensation 
throughout  England.  Later  travellers  have  given  a  less 
favourable  account  of  the  Pelew  Islanders ;  but,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  they  have  probably  since  had  good 
reason  to  dislike  their  European  visitors,  and  have  had 
many  injuries  to  revenge. 

The  German  professor.  Dr.  Carl  Semper,  has  recently 
spent  ten  months  in  exploring  the  Pelews,  and  has  given 
us  a  full  account  of  the  peculiar  local  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  term  mugvl  =  bad,  is  still,  as  it  was  ninety 
years  ago,  the  expression  for  anything  objectionable  accord- 
ing to  the  conventional  moral  code  of  the  islanders.  For, 
however  loose  are  their  habits  in  all  the  sexual  relations, 
etiquette  is  firmly  rooted  in  their  thoroughly  aristocratic 
political  oiganisation.  Thus,  no  well-conducted  man  will 
look  on  while  women  are  bathing ;  and  Semper  relates 
that  his  native  guides  always  uttered  a  warning  cry  when- 
ever they  approached  any  place  where  the  ladies  were 
enjoying  their  bath.  Hence  these  places  have  become 
the  safest  and  most  favourite  resorts  for  clandestine  meet- 
ings.    The  costume  of  the  women  consists  simply  of  two 

2n 
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leaves  reaching  &om  the  hips  to  the  knee,  open  at  the 
sides  and  made  fiast  by  a  giidla  Politeness  also  lequiies 
the  men  never  to  be  seen  abroad  with  their  Intimate 
wives.  These  nsages,  however,  obtain  only  among  them- 
selves; to  strangers  they  are  extremely  indulgent  A 
headman's  wife  fell  into  a  violent  passion  when  Dr.  Semper 
playfdUy  set  his  hat  on  her  head  after  she  had  betrayed  some 
interest  in  its  style,  for  it  was  ''  mugol/'  as  she  remarked, 
for  a  native  lady  to  cover  her  head.  On  another  occa- 
sion a  chief  was  equally  indignant  when  Semper  directly 
asked  him  his  name.  He  was  also  witness  of  a  warm 
scene  between  the  "  king  *'  and  a  Spanish  half-caste  named 
Gonzalez,  who  had  addressed  his  majesty  in  the  speech  of , 
the  common  people;  for  here,  as  in  Java  and  other 
Malay  communities,  inferiors  must  address  the  upper 
classes  in  the  polite  language  ;  while  the  man  of  rank,  on 
the  contrary,  makes  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  Pelew 
Islanders  have  even  invented  an  order  of  knighthood, 
which  the  king  has  the  exclusive  right  to  award  as  well 
as  to  take  back  from  those  who  may  have  fallen  into  dis- 
grace. It  is  called  "  Klilt,"  and  its  insignia  is  the 
first  cervical  vertebra  of  the  dugong  or  sea-calf  (halicore). 
The  investiture  and  resumption  of  the  order  are  alike  a 
very  formidable  proceeding,  the  hand  being  violently 
thrust  through  the  narrow  ring  of  the  fish  bone,  whereby 
a  finger  is  occasionally  lost,  and  the  skin  in  any  case  torn 
off.  Yet  the  honour  is  purchased  from  the  State  for  so 
much  tripang  by  seafarers. 

Of  the  "  cloebbeigoells,"  or  dubs  and  confraternities, 
or  rather  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  established  between 
those  of  like  age  amongst  both  sexes,  Semper  was  the 
first  to  give  a  comprehensive  account.  The  public  duties 
of  the  male  cloebbergoells  are :  1,  To  serve  in  war  by 
land  and  water ;  2,  Statute  labour  on  the  occasion  of  all 
public  feasts  without  distinction ;  3,  The  erection  of  the 
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houses  in  which  the  doebbeigoells  reside ;  4,  To  sew  the 
canvas  for  their  heralds ;  5,  To  catch  certain  fish,  especi- 
ally the  enormous  roach.  The  women  form  similar  asso- 
ciations, which,  like  the  others,  have  their  leaders  and 
enjoy  the  priyQeges  of  recognised  corporations,  thongh 
without  the  obligation  of  taking  part  in  the  public  works 
or  in  war,  or  of  compelling  their  members  to  occupy  cer- 
tain houses  in  common.^ 


7.  The  Mariannes,  or  Zadrane  Islands. 

The  third  Mikronesian  archipelago,  the  Mariannes 
or  Ladrones  (Bobber  Islands)  is  also  divided  into  two 
sections  by  a  wide  channel,  and  forms  a  chain  of  fifteen 
islands  lying  between  13"*  and  21*"  K  latitude,  with  a  total 
area  of  400  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  firom  6000 
to  6000.  They  form  a  Spanish  possession,  the  Governor, 
who  is  dependent  on  the  Captain-Greneral  in  Manilla, 
residing  in  Agafia,  or  Guayan,  or  Guam.  Agana,  which 
has  2000  iohabitants,  is  the  chief  or  rather  the  only  town 
of  the  colony,  and  serves  also  as  a  penal  settlement  The 
flat  coasts  of  the  southern  island  are  encircled  by  coral 
reefs,  within  which  are  good  havens,  while  the  land  is 
extremely  rich,  productive,  and  well  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets.  The  northern  islands  are,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
paratively barren,  with  a  scanty  vegetation,  but  fiill  of 
picturesque  and  craggy  hills,  which  are  exclusively  igneous, 
but  apparently  rise  nowhere  to  more  than  1000  metres 
above  the  sea-leveL  Besides  the  extinct  craters,  there  are 
some  still  active  volcanoes,  and  the  coasts  are  here  steep 
and  elevated  without  reefs  or  risks,  but  also  harbourless. 

These  islands  once  had  a  large  population,  but  owing 
to  disputes  and  revolts  against  their  Spanish  masters,  a 
war  of  extermination  soon  began,  and  when  Anson  visited 

^  Carl  Semper,  The  PeUw  Islandi,  §tc :  Leipzig,  1878. 
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Tinian  in  1742,  he  fomid  it  entiiely  deserted.  It  had 
once  possessed  a  population  of  30,000,  but  was  then  only 
inhabited  by  wild  hogs  and  cattle.  According  to  Eot- 
zebue,  there  was  only  one  couple  of  the  primitiye  race 
alive  in  1817,  at  the  death  of  whom  they  would  be 
entirely  extinct  The  islands  are  now  inhabited  by  im- 
migrants from  the  Carolines  and  from  the  Philippines. 
The  primitive  inhabitants  have,  however,  left  behind 
them  some  memorials  of  their  talent  In  Tinian  these 
structures  are  very  remarkable.  They  consisted  of  two 
ranges  of  stone  columns,  6  feet  4  inches  wide  at  the  base, 
and  14  feet  high,  having  large  semi-globes,  6  fe^  10 
inches  in  diameter,  placed  on  the  tops,  with  their  flat 
surfaces  upwards.  A  view  of  one  of  these  is  given  in 
Lord  Anson's  voyage.  They  are  supposed  by  Freydnet 
to  be  the  supports  of  a  wooden  ceiling  to  which  the  roofi 
of  the  principal  houses  were  fixed;  but  other  wiiteis 
consider  them  to  be  sepulchral  monuments.  There  are 
numerous  similar  remains  on  the  other  islands,  but  smaller 
than  those  in  Tinian. 

According  to  the  soundings  of  the  *'  Challenger  "  expe- 
dition, one  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
occurs  towards  the  south-west  of  the  Ladrones.  Here 
the  ''Challenger"  took  its  deepest  sounding  (4676  fathoms) 
in  11^  24'  K  lat  and  143^  16'  E  long.  West  of  the 
Ladrones  and  Bonin  group  there  occurs  a  deep  tron^ 
with  a  mean  depth  of  2400  fathoms,  and  stretching  from 
the  Ladrones  to  the  Carolines,  which  Ue  in  nearly  the  same 
deptL  Deep  water,  varying  from  2300  to  2500  fathoms, 
continues  from  this  point  all  the  way  to  the  neighbom^ 
hood  of  Japan. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


PHT8ICAL  mSTORT  07  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  6BOX7P. 

1.  Fosition,  ExtmU,  Islands,  etc 

In  the  centre  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  far  removed  from 
the  shores  of  Australia,  rises  the  island  group  bearing 
the  name  of  New  Zealand.  Lying  between  S^''  50^  and 
47**  50^  S.  latitude,  and  consequently  crossing  thirteen 
parallels,  it  consists  of  two  large  and  several  smaller 
islands,  with  a  total  area  estimated  at  101,000  square 
miles, — that  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  size  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  together.  It  is  also  about  as  broad  as  Italv 
(110  to  180  miles),  which  country  it  moreover  resembles 
in  its  figure,  though  in  a  reversed  sense.  The  two  great 
masses  known  as  North  Island,  or  Te  Ika,  or  Maui,  and 
South  Island,  or  Te  Wahi  Panamu,  are  separated  by 
Cook  Strait,  which,  at  its  narrowest  point,  is  scarcely  six- 
teen miles  wide.  South  Island  is,  again,  separated  by 
Foveaux  Strait  from  the  smaller  and  uninhabited  Stewart 
Island,  and  these  three  form  what  is  usually  known  as 
New  Zealand. 

But  besides  these  and  the  few  islands  near  the  coasts, 
there  are  several  outlying  groups  and  islands,  which, 
though  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  ocean, 
yet,  both  by  their  natural  productions  and  geographical 
position,  may  most  conveniently  be  classed  as  forming 
part  of  the  New  Zealand  group  of  islands.     To  the  south 
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are  the  Auckland,  Campbell,  and  Macqnarie  Mands ;  to 
the  east,  Chatham  Island  and  the  small  Bounty  and  Anti- 
podes Islands;  to  the  north,  the  Kermadec  group,  and 
Norfolk  with  Phillip  Islands;  and  to  the  noith-west, 
Lord  Howe's  Island. 


2.  Physical  Features  and  Scenery. 

The  two  large  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  marked  by 
striking  physical  differences,  which  cannot  £ail  to  react  upon 
their  economical  and  social  relations.  North  Island,  with 
its  varied  outlines,  consists  of  two  sections — the  already 
mentioned  north-western  peninsula,  abounding  in  fertOe 
and  well-watered  valleys,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
island,  characterised  by  gently  sloping  hilly  ranges  and 
low-lying  table-lands,  varied  here  and  there  by  volcanic 
peaks.  The  country  is  everywhere  covered  with  a  luxomnt 
growth  of  timber,  except  in  the  heart  of  the  island,  which 
is  full  of  lakes,  hot  springs,  and  geysers,  depositing  silica 
and  stdphur,  like  those  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  the 
United  States.  South  of  tiiis  point,  and  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  North  Island,  is  situated  Lake  Taupo,  whose 
secluded  and  romantic  waters  are  furrowed  only  by  the 
canoes  of  the  natives,  here  more  numerous  than  eLse- 
where.  Still  fjarther  to  the  south  is  a  very  wild  high- 
land region,  but  little  visited  by  Europeans.  Here  are 
Mount  Suapehu  and  the  extinct  volcano  of  Tongaxiro, 
rising  to  a  height  of  9195  and  7000  feet  respectively. 
In  tiiis  district  lie  the  sources  of  the  river  Waikato, 
which  flows  northwards  through  Lake  Taupo,  watering 
one  of  the  finest  regions  in  the  countiy.  Here  also  are 
the  sources  of  many  other  streams,  flowing  some  eastwaids 
to  Hawke  Bay,  others  in  a  south-westerly  course  to  Cook 
Strait. 

Besides  Mount  Tongariro,  New  Zealand  possesses  a 
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second  active  volcano  in  Mount  Wakari,  in  White 
Island,  a  small  rock  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty ;  besides  a  large 
number  of  extinct  craters,  tufa,  and  lava  cones,  beds  of  slag 
and  scoria,  of  which  as  many  as  sixty-three  are  found  in  the 
isthmus  of  Auckland  alone.  At  the  western  entrance  of 
Cook  Strait  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  the  snowy  Taranaki, 
or  Mount  Egmont,  8270  feet  high. 

South  Island,  which  is  the  longer  and  more  extensive 
of  the  two,  presents  a  very  different  physical  aspect  Its 
western  side  is  traversed  in  its  entire  length  by  the  so- 
called  Southern  Alps,  a  massive  range  from  10,000  to 
13,000  feet  high,  whose  slopes  up  to  the  snow  line  are 
densely  wooded.  Towards  the  west  they  contain  vast 
snow-fields  and  glaciers,  extensive  tracts  filled  with  stony 
detritus,  moraines,  clefts  and  fissures  of  enormous  depth, 
whence  flow  icy  streams  to  the  lakes  of  the  table-land. 
Parallel  with  the  upland  plateau,  and  about  the  centre  of 
the  island,  runs  a  low  range,  intersected  by  many  moun- 
tain streams,  which  make  their  way  over  a  series  of  ter- 
races down  to  the  south-east  coast  The  lower  terraces, 
firom  the  elevation  of  about  1500  feet,  down  to  and  in- 
clusive of  the  narrow  coast  strip,  form  the  so-called 
Canterbury  Plains. 

This  province  of  Canterbury  is  separated  from  Otago, 
its  southern  neighbour,  by  the  broad-flowing  WaitaM, 
which  is  fed  by  three  lakes  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  central 
group  of  hills.  The  outlines  of  the  coast  are  very  re- 
markable. The  south-western  comer  of  the  island  is 
indented,  doubtless  through  glacier  action,  by  deep  fiords, 
similar  to  those  of  Norway ;  the  north-eastern  seaboard, 
on  Cook  Strait,  is  diversified  by  countless  little  inlets 
and  bights ;  while  the  east  coast  forms,  with  two  excep- 
tions, a  low  and  perfectly  straight  shingly  beach.  The 
exceptions  are  Port  Littleton  and  Port  Chalmers,  the  two 
narrow  channels  at  Dunedin  and  Christchurch,  whose 
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peculiar  formation  is  due  to  masses  of  volcanic  rock 
posed  in  crescent  form^  and  encircling  small  water  basma 

3.  Lakes,  Hot  Springs,  and  Olaciers. 

The  lakes  of  New  Zealand  deserve  espedal  notice,  as 
they  present  many  interesting  features.  They  may  be 
generally  classed  as  due  either  to  volcanic  or  to  facial 
action,  tiie  former  being  the  case  in  the  North,  the  latter 
in  the  South  Island.  Taupo,  the  largest  lake  in  the 
North  Island,  is  a  veritable  inland  sea,  25  miles  long  and 
20  wide,  and  of  an  enormous  depth,  which  has  not  yet 
been  ascertcdned.  It  is  situated  1250  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  volcanic  deposits 
forming  a  table-land  1000  feet  above  its  surface.  From 
this  rise  numerous  volcanic  cones,  while  the  active  volcaDO 
Tongariro  is  only  a  few  miles  to  the  south.  On  the 
western  side  the  lake  is  bounded  by  vertical  precipices 
1000  feet  high,  and  here  the  water  is  believed  to  be 
deepest  Its  colour  is  a  dark  blue,  like  that  of  the  deep 
ocean,  and  from  its  centre  rises  a  single  small  but  veiy 
beautiful  island.  This  lake  has  evidently  been  formed 
by  a  great  subsidence  of  the  volcanic  plateau.  Nine 
miles  south  of  Taupo,  behind  a  group  of  volcanic  cones,  is 
the  small  lake  Boto-aira,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
1700  feet. 

The  Waikato,about  twenty-five  miles  from  its  exit  from 
the  lake,  passes  through  a  remarkable  group  of  hot  springs, 
extending  for  more  than  a  mile  along  its  banks.  The 
river  here  plunges  through  a  deep  valley,  and  its  floods, 
whirling  and  foaming  around  rocky  islets,  dash  with  a 
loud  uproar  through  the  defile.  Along  its  banks  white 
clouds  of  steam  ascend  from  hot  cascades  falling  into  the 
river,  and  from  basins  full  of  boiling  water  shut  in  by 
white  masses  of  stone.     Steaming  fountains  rise  at  short 
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intervals,  sometimes  two  or  more  playing  simultaneously, 
and  prodncmg  endless  changes,  as  though  experiments 
were  being  made  with  a  grand  system  of  waterworks. 
Dr.  Hochatetter  counted  seventy-siz  separate  clouds  of 
steam  visible  from  a  single  station,  and  among  them  were 
numerous  intermittent  geyser-like  fountains,  with  peri- 
odical water  eruptions.  The  accompanying  illnstration 
aSords  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  peculiarity 
of  the  natural  scenery  of  Orakeikorako. 


N   THS   BIVBB 

About  40  miles  N.N.K  from  Lake  Taupo,  and  nearly 
the  same  distance  fix>m  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  is 
the  lake  district — a  cluster  of  more  than  sixteen  lakes  of 
various  sizes,  occupying  a  tract  of  country  about  20 
miles  long  by  12  wide,  and  covering  about  the  same 
area  as  the  large  lake  itself.  The  district  around  all 
these  lakes,  and  extending  between  the  volcano  of  Tonga- 
riro  and  the    sea,  is  a  zone  of   hot  springs,  solfataraa, 
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fumeroles,  and  mud  Yolcanoes,  more  than  a  thousand  in 
number,  whioh,  aocoiding  to  Dr.  Hochstetter,  &r  exceeds 
all  others  in  the  world  in  variety  and  extent.  The 
largest  as  well  as  the  most  irregular  and  picturesque  of 
the  group  of  lakes  is  Taiawera^  surrounded  by  rugged 
rocky  bluffs,  shaded  by  fine  woods,  and  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  rock-crowned  Tarawera  mountain.  Next  in 
size  is  the  Botorua  lake,  six  mUes  across  and  nearly 
circular,  with  a  conical  island  almost  exactly  in  its  centre. 
Clouds  of  steam  ascend  from  the  numerous  hot  spring 
about  the  shores  of  this  lake,  and  with  its  circular  form 
and  the  conical  peak  in  its  centre  give  it  all  the  appearance 
of  a  large  volcanic  crater ;  but  its  depth  is  but  small,  and 
Dr.  Hochstetter  is  of  opinion  that,  like  all  the  other  lakes 
in  this  district,  its  origin  is  due  to  the  sinking  of  part  of 
the  volcanic  table-land  in  which  they  are  situated. 

But  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  lake  region  is  the 
small  Eotomahana,  or  Warm  lake,  with  its  boiling  springs 
and  siliceous  terraces.  The  first  appearance  of  the  lake 
itseK  is  disappointing,  as  it  wants  all  the  elements  of 
beautiful  scenery  possessed  by  the  other  lakes ;  but  the 
clouds  of  steam  ascending  everywhere  around  it  show 
that  there  is  something  else  to  be  seen.  Almost  eveiy- 
where  around  the  lake  there  is  a  seething,  hissing,  and 
boiling  sound  from  the  numerous  escapes  of  steam,  bofl* 
ing  water,  or  hot  mud,  while  in  the  lake  itself  hot  springs 
are  so  numerous  that  the  whole  body  of  water  is  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  90°  or  upwards.  The  chief  sight, 
however,  is  the  Te  Tarata,  at  the  north-east  end  of  the 
lake.  At  80  feet  above  its  surface,  on  the  fem-clad  slope 
of  a  hill,  there  lies  an  immense  boiling  cauldron  in  a 
crater-like  excavation  with  steep  sides,  30  or  40  feet 
high,  and  only  open  on  the  side  towards  the  lake.  The 
basin  itseK  is  about  80  feet  long  by  60  wide,  full  to 
the  brim  of  perfectly  transparent  water,  which  in  the  snow- 
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irhite  incrustated  basin  appoais  of  a  beaudfal  tarquoise- 
blua  Even  at  the  margin  it  haa  a  temperature  of  180^ 
Fahr.,  bat  towards  the  centre,  where  it  is  in  a  state  at 
constant  ebullition  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  it  is  pro- 
bably at  the  boiling  point  The  surplus  water  flowing 
down  the  hill-side  into  the  lake  has  formed  a  pure  white 
siliceous  deposit  in  a  series  of  ridges  or  steps  covering  a 
surface  of  about  three  acres.  At  the  bottom  the  terraces 
are  low,  but  farther  up  they  are  two,  three,  or  even  four 
and  six  feet  high,  each  with  a  raised  rim  from  which  slen- 
der stalactites  hang  down,  and  enclosing  on  its  platform 
one  or  more  basins  resplendent  with  the  most  beautiful 
blue  water.  These  basins  are  of  every  size  and  depth,  the 
upper  ones  wanner  and  the  lower  cooler;  and  they  form  a 
series  of  exquisite  baths  such  as  the  most  refined  luxury 
could  not  surpass.  The  pure  white  of  the  siliceous  de- 
posit, in  contrast  with  the  blue  of  the  water  and  the  green 
of  the  surrounding  vegetation ;  the  intense  red  of  the  bare 
earth-walls  of  the  water-crater;  the  whirling  clouds  of 
steam — altogether  present  a  scene  unequalled  of  its  kind 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globa  But  all  this  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past  In  June  1886  a  terrible  eruption 
broke  out  in  Moimt  Tarawera,  hurling  ashes,  dust,  and 
red-hot  stones  over  a  wide  area  of  country ;  while  another 
explosion  occurred  in  Lake  Eotomahama  itself,  destroying 
at  once  the  lake,  the  boiling  springs,  and  the  pink  and 
white  terraces,  with  three  native  villages  and  eveiy 
particle  of  vegetation,  leaving  in  their  place  a  scene  of 
barrenness  and  hideous  desolation. 

If  now  we  transfer  our  view  from  the  Northern  to  the 
Southern  island,  we  find,  in  the  magnificent  range  of  the 
southern  mountains,  a  series  of  true  alpiQe  lakes,  fed  by 
huge  glaciers,  and  dependent  for  their  very  existence  on 
ancient  glaciers  of  still  greater  extent  These  glacier 
lakes  commence  about  latitude  42^-^  S.,  but  they  become 
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larger  and  more  nomeious  as  we  approach  Mount  Cook. 
the  giant  of  New  Zealand  monntains^  13,200  feet  high, 
where  we  find  Lake  Tekapo,  15  miles  long  and  3  wide,  and 
two  others,  Lakes  Tukaki  and  Oahau,  forming  the  sonices 
of  the  Waitaki  river.  The  great  Godley  glacier,  which 
extends  above  Lake  Tekapo,  is  very  extensive,  and  the 
view  from  its  middle  moraine  over  the  snow-fields  of 
Mount  Tyndall,  Monnt  Petermann,  and  the  Keith  John- 
ston range,  is  said  by  Dr.  Haast  to  form  the  grandest 
scenery  he  ever  beheld  in  the  Alps.  Lake  Pokaki  is  10 
mUes  long  and  4  wide,  and  is  shut  in  by  an  old  terminal 
moraine,  which  attains  a  height  of  186  feet  above  the 
lake.  The  view  from  the  outlet  towards  the  Southen 
Alps,  with  Mount  C!ook  in  the  centre,  and  a  wooded  islet 
in  the  foreground,  is  described  as  sublime  in  the  extreme; 
and,  if  we  imagine  villas  and  parks  around  its  shoiee, 
the  Lago  di  Como  or  Lago  Maggiore  would  not  bear  com* 
parison  with  it.  It  is  supplied  by  the  Tasman  river, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  great  Tasman  glacier,  18  nules 
long,  and  the  largest  in  New  Zealand. 

Farther  south  the  glaciers  descend  lower,  and  the 
lakes  increase  in  size.  Lake  Wanaku  is  35  miles  long 
and  Lake  Wakatipu  50  miles,  while  Lake  Te  Anan,  still 
farther  south,  is  40  miles  long,  and  has  numeious 
extensive  branches.  The  bottoms  of  many  of  these  lakes 
are  feir  below  the  sea-level,  though  they  must  have  been 
filling  up  for  ages  by  the  sediment  carried  into  them,  a 
proof  either  that  the  entire  land  was  once  much  higher,  or 
that  the  lakes  have  been  ground  out  by  glaciers,  as  supposed 
by  Professor  Bamsay.  The  fact  that  the  lakes  increase 
in  size  and  depth  as  we  go  south,  while  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island  it  is  only  towards  the  south  that  the  coast  iB 
indented  by  long  and  winding  fiords,  whose  inner  waters 
are  deeper  than  near  their  mouths,  is  strongly  in  &vour 
of  the  glacial  theory  of  their  origin.     On  the  western  side 
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of  the  moontains  Hiere  are  also  numerous  glaciers,  and 
one  of  these,  descending  from  Mount  Cook,  terminates 
ifidthin  705  feet  of  the  sea-level,  and  for  a  long  distance 
is  bordered  by  a  magnificent  vegetation  of  metrosideros, 
tree-ferns,  and  fachsias.  This  is  in  lat.  43**  35'  S.,  corre- 
sponding to  Montpellier  and  Marseilles  in  France,  and 
Leghorn  in  Italy  I 

The  general  character  of  the  New  Zealand  sceneiy,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  Australia,  is  well  expressed  by 
Mr.  Anthony  TroUope.  He  says:  ''In  New  Zealand 
eveiything  is  English.  The  scenery,  the  colour  and 
general  appearance  of  the  waters,  and  the  shape  of  the 
hills,  are  altogether  un- Australian,  and  very  like  that  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  west  of  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  mountains  are  brown,  and 
aharp,  and  serrated,  the  rivers  are  bright  and  rapid,  and 
the  lakes  are  deep  and  blue,  and  bosomed  among  the 
mountains.  If  a  long-sleeping  Briton  could  be  set  down 
among  the  Otago  hills,  and,  on  awaking,  be  told  he  was 
travelling  in  Galway  or  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  might 
be  easily  deceived,  though  he  knew  those  countries  well ; 
but  he  would  feel  at  once  that  he  was  being  hoaxed,  if  he 
were  told  in  any  part  of  Australia  that  he  was  travelling 
among  Irish  or  British  scenery." 

4.  Climate, 

New  Zealand  has  of  course  a  very  varied  climate, 
extending  as  it  does  through  fourteen  degrees  of  latitude. 
No  part  of  the  islands  suffer  from  hot  winds,  and  the 
temperature  is  generally  equable,  especially  in  the  North 
Island,  where  frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown,  except 
on  elevated  plateaus,  and  where,  towards  the  extreme 
north,  the  climate  becomes  semi-tropicaL  The  western 
shores  are  moister  and  more  agreeable  than  the  eastern, 
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and  the  Canterbmy  Plains  on  the  east  side  of  die  South 
Island  experience  the  greatest  vidssitudes  of  tempeiatme, 
the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  being  62^  while  at 
Wellington  it  is  45^  and  at  Hokotika,  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  Island^  48^  The  climate  of  the  Canterbmy 
Plains  has  been  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  climates  of 
the  south  of  France  and  the  Shetland  Islands.  The  rain- 
fall varies  between  28  inches  at  Christchurch  and  122  at 
Hokotika.  The  coasts  of  New  Zealand  are  very  wind7, 
especially  in  the  straits  between  the  islands ;  thus  Inv»^ 
caigill  on  Foveaux  Straits,  and  Nelson  and  Wellington  <» 
Cook  Straits,  have  hardly  a  calm  day  in  the  year. 
Dunedin  seems  the  least  windy  place  on  the  coasts  having 
had  98  calm  days  in  1873,  while  Queenstown,  on  the 
Wakatipu  Lake,  had  142.  On  the  whole  the  climate  is 
at  once  mild  and  bracing ;  combining  a  large  amount  of 
variety  with  comparatively  few  extremes ;  and  it  is  weD 
fitted  for  the  average  English  constitution,  though  less 
adapted  to  those  in  delicate  health  or  with  unsound  lungs 
than  the  brighter  skies  of  Australia. 

5.  Geology. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  two  islands  of  Kev 
Zealand  differs  remarkably.  The  North  Island  is 
essentially  volcanic,  the  South  sedimentaiy.  The  Xorth 
is  full  of  volcanic  cones,  extinct  and  active  craters,  boiling 
springs,  lava  fields,  sulphur,  and  lakes  formed  by  sub- 
sidence. The  South  has  lofty  ranges  of  slate  and  granite, 
with  Silurian  sandstones  and  limestones,  and  the  valuable 
green  jade,  so  much  prized  by  the  natives  for  making 
their  choicest  weapons ;  snowy  ranges,  enormous  glacien» 
deep  alpine  lakes,  and  wide  glacial  deposits.  Of  course 
these  distinctions  are  not  absolute ;  there  are  some  primary 
rocks  in  the  North,  and  some  volcanic  formations  in  the 
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SoutL  Gdd  and  coal  are  found  in  both  islands,  but  fax 
more  abundantly  in  the  South,  while  deposits  of  Secondary 
age  cover  but  a  small  area  in  both  islands. 

Volcanic  formations  occupy  fully  one-third  of  the 
area  of  the  North  Island.  Within  a  dozen  miles  of 
Auckland  City  there  are  more  than  sixty  cones  and 
craters,  from  300  to  900  feet  high.  For  hundreds  of 
miles  volcanic  conglomerates,  dnder-heaps,  and  lava* 
streams  spread  over  the  country;  the  thousands  of  hot 
springs,  solfataras,  and  mud-volcanoes,  have  already  been 
referred  to,  while  the  three  lofty  volcanoes — ^Tongariro 
active,  Buapahu  and  Moimt  Egmont  quiescent,  vie  in 
grandeur  with  those  of  most  of  the  great  contineuts. 

Coal,  both  paUeozoic  and  tertiary,  covers  a  wide  area 
in  the  South  Island.  Good  coal  is  also  worked  at  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  and  near  Auckland  in  the  north.  Gold 
has  been  found  to  occur  almost  as  abundantly  as  in 
Victoria,  and  in  many  difTerent  localities.  Till  1860 
little  was  found,  when  rich  fields  were  discovered  in  Otago, 
and  subsequently  in  Westland,  Nelson,  and  Marlborough, 
while  the  Thames-Valley  gold-field,  in  the  North  Island, 
surpassed  all  in  richness.  Much  of  the  gold  is  found  under 
glacial  drifts,  and  on  the  west  coast  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore produce  it  in  paying  quantities,  especially  when  a 
gale  of  wind  brings  down  fresh  deposits  from  farther 
north.  The  same  wonderfully  lucky  finds  occurred  here 
as  in  Australia.  At  the  Havelock  diggings  in  Marl- 
borough, three  men  in  felling  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  a 
river,  found  a  pocket  under  it  from  which  in  a  few  hours 
they  washed  thirty  ounces  of  gold.  In  the  Tuapeka 
diggings  in  Otago  one  party  obtained  thirty-eight  ounces 
in  a  day,  and  it  was  said  that  any  one  who  could  stand 
the  work  could  gather  from  one  to  two  ounces  a  day.  In 
a  few  months  16,000  persons  were  collected  at  these  dig- 
gings among  wild  mountain  guUies,  and  all  the  phenomena 
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of  the  Austacalian  "  gold-fever  "  were  reproduced.  At  one 
time  the  emigrants  arriving  at  Dunedin  fix)m  Melbonnie 
amounted  to  a  thousand  a  day. 

Besides  gold,  other  metals  are  worked  more  or  less 
successfully.  Silver  is  abundant  at  Mount  Bangitoto; 
copper  occurs  at  Barrier  Island,  and  tin  at  the  Buller. 
Chrome  iron-ore  and  iron-sand  are  also  abundant,  and 
wiU  no  doubt  one  day  be  largely  worked. 

Fossil  remains  are  rather  scarce  in  New  Zealand, 
and  throw  little  light  on  its  past  history.  No  fossil  mam- 
mals have  been  found,  and  no  birds  or  reptiles  except 
such  as  are  allied  to  forms  stiU  living  on  the  island. 
The  few  tertiary  shells  are  closely  allied  to  living  species ; 
while  the  cretaceous  and  Jurassic  marine  deposits  contain 
ammonites,  belemnites,  and  allied  groups  bearing  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  European  forms  of  the  same  period; 
and  in  the  Jurassic  beds  of  the  Waiparu  species  of  pleskh 
saurus  and  ichthyosaurus  have  been  discovered,  showing 
that  these  ancient  saarians  had  an  almost  world-wide 
distribution. 

6.  Natural  History, 

New  Zealand  is  the  largest  truly  oceanic  group  of 
Islands  in  the  temperate  zone,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
presents  a  large  amount  of  specialty  in  all  its  natural 
productions.  Its  flora,  when  compared  with  that  of  other 
islands  of  equal  extent,  is  poor  in  species,  since  it  pos- 
sesses only  about  half  as  many  flowering  plants  as  Great 
Britain.  It  is,  however,  wonderfully  peculiar,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  species  being  entirely  confined  to  the  group, 
and  even  twenty-six  of  the  genera  are  found  nowhere 
elsa  The  relations  of  the  flora  are  with  Australia  and 
with  the  Antarctic  lands,  including  temperate  South 
America.  A  large  number  of  species  and  genera  aie 
common  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia^  but  in  many 
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cases  it  is  the  Kew  Zealand  forms  which  have  migrated 
to  Australia,  and  not  vice  versd.  There  is  also  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  of  the  total  absence  of  some  of  the  most  common 
and  widespread  of  the  Australian  groups  of  plants ;  for  not 
a  single  species  of  Micalypttis  or  Acacia  is  found  in  New 
Zealand,  a  fact  which  absolutely  negatives  the  idea  of  any 
former  union,  or  even  any  recent  near  approach  of  the 
two  lands  as  the  cause  of  the  similarities  of  their  floras. 
No  less  than  eighty-nine  species  and  seventy-six  genera 
are  common  to  New  Zealand  and  South  America^  but  the 
larger  part  of  these  are  also  found  on  the  Alps  of 
Tasmania  and  Australia.  There  are  also  fifty  species 
common  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Antarctic  islands,  and 
only  a  few  of  these  are  foimd  on  the  mountains  of 
Tasmania 

The  great  characteristics  of  New  Zealand  sceneiy,  as 
dependent  on  vegetation,  are  the  forests,  the  ferns,  and  the 
grassy  plaioa  The  forests  chiefly  clothe  the  mountain 
ranges ;  the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  fern ;  while  ex- 
tensive tracts,  chiefly  on  the  west  in  the  North  Island, 
and  on  the  east  in  the  South,  are  covered  with  grass  and 
bushes.  In  the  forests  there  are  scarcely  any  gay  flowers 
and  few  herbaceous  plants, — nothing  but  shrubs  and  trees, 
mostly  with  obscure  green  flowers  and  as  destitute  of  scent 
as  of  beauty.  Pines  quite  unlike  ours,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Fodocarptis,  Dacrydium,  Phyllocladus,  and  Dammara, 
abotmd;  but  generally  the  forests  are  much  intermixed, 
and  their  chief  distinctive  feature  is  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  ferns  that  grow  beneath  their  shade.  Here 
are  splendid  tree-ferns  30  or  40  feet  high,  equalling 
those  of  the  tropics;  exquisitely  beautiful  filmy-ferns 
growing  on  trunks  of  trees;  while  rocks,  and  shady  banks, 
and  often  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  are  covered 
with  them  in  great  variety.  There  are  about  130 
different  kinds  of  ferns  and  Lycopods,  while  the  mosses 

2o 
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and  Hepaticffi  are  also  wonderfully  luxuriant,  amounting 
to  nearly  900  different  species.  A  few  of  the  trees  bear 
handsome  flowers,  such  as  the  Edwardsia  mierophyUa. 
with  its  magnificent  yellow  pea-like  blossoms;  the  Metro- 
sideros  rdbtista,  crowned  with  scarlet  flowers;  and  the  large 
crimson  blossoms  of  the  shrubby  Clianihtis  punieeui. 
But  these  and  the  few  other  showy  plants  are  not  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  general  poverty  of  the  flora^  which 
has  led  one  writer  to  remark  that ''  there  is  no  indigenous 
flower  equal  to  England's  dog-rose,  no  indigenous  fruit 
equal  to  Scotland's  cranberry," — ^a  statement  which,  thou^ 
not  literally  exact,  well  serves  to  show  the  poverty  in  firdu 
and  flowers  of  the  New  Zealand  vegetation.  ^  Josej^ 
Hooker,  in  the  introduction  to  his  New  Zealand  JFlora, 
speaks  of  its  monotonous  and  uninteresting  aspect  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Tasmania,  where  "  Orchtdeas  of 
many  kinds  carpet  the  ground  in  spring  with  their 
beautiful  blossoms ;  the  heaths  are  gay  with  Epajoridnt; 
herbs,  trees,  and  shrubs  of  CompositiB  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direction ;  whilst  the  Myrtacece  and  ZeffummottB  are 
characteristics  both  of  the  arboreous  and  shrubby  v^ta- 
tion."  And  he  adds — "  The  difference  is  so  marked,  that 
I  retain  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  physiognomy 
of  Tasmanian  mountains  and  valleys,  but  a  vety  in- 
different  one  of  the  New  Zealand  forest,  where  all  is. 
comparatively  speaking,  blended  into  one  green  mass, 
relieved,  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  by  the  symmetrical  crown 
of  the  tree-fern,  the  pale  green  fountain  of  foliage  of  tk 
Dacrydium  cupreseinum,  and  the  poplar-like  Knightk 
overtopping  alL" 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  abundant  of  the  forest- 
trees  of  New  Zealand  is  the  Kauri  pine  {Dammara 
australis),  which  grows  to  the  height  of  180  or  200  feet, 
and  furnishes  splendid  timber.  Whole  towns  have  bees 
built  of  it ;  it  is  largely  exported,  and  has  been  reddesalv 
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destroyed  by  settleis ;  so  that,  writing  in  1867,  Dr.  Hoch- 
stetter  remarks : — "  The  extermination  of  that  noble 
tree  progresses  from  year  to  year  at  such  a  rate  that  its 
final  extinction  is  as  certain  as  that  of  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand.  The  European  colonisation  threatens  the 
existence  of  both,  and  with  the  last  of  the  Maoris  the  last 
of  the  Elauris  will  also  disappear  from  the  earth.''  Be- 
sides its  timber,  this  tree  produces  a  valuable  gum 
resembling  amber,  which  is  found  in  large  masses  at 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  in  ground  from  which  Kauri 
forests  have  disappeared.  It  is  used  for  making  varnishes, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  several  thousand  tons  are 
exported  annually,  of  the  value,  in  1885,  of  £299,762. 

The  zoology  of  New  Zealand  is  no  less  peculiar  and 
interesting  than  its  botany,  perhaps  even  more  so.     In 
common  with  all  remote  oceanic  islands  there  appear  to 
be    no  truly  indigenous  mammalia,  with    one  or   two 
doubtful  exceptions.      When  first  discovered  by  Euro- 
peans, there  were  two  species  of  mammals — a  dog  and  a 
small  rat     Both  are  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct,  but  the 
dog  was  almost  certainly  introduced  by  man,  as  it  is  a 
favourite   article   of  food  with   both   Melanesians   and 
Mahoris  and  would  therefore   be   constantly  carried  in 
their  canoes.    Besides,  it  was  never  wild  in  New  Zealand. 
The  native  rat,  called  Eliore,  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
imported  European  rat,  and  no  specimen  of  it  is  known 
to  exist     It  is  therefore  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  true 
rat  or  some  allied  animal;  but  it  was  most  likely  intro- 
duced originally  through  man's  agency,  and  the  tradition 
of  the  natives  that  they  brought  it  with  them  in  their 
canoes  is  probably  true.     More  interesting  is  the  otter- 
like animal,  reported  still  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  the 
South  Island,  and  which  has  a  native  name,  Waitokeke 
Dr.  Haast  has  seen  its  tracks,  resembling  those  of  our 
European  otter,  at  a  height  of  3600  feet  above  the  sea, 
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in  a  region  never  before  trodden  by  man ;  and  the  animal 
itself  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  two  gentlemen  near 
Lake  Heron,  but  they  failed  to  capture  it  It  was  said 
to  be  dark  brown,  and  the  size  of  a  large  rabbit  On 
being  struck  at  with  a  whip,  it  uttered  a  shrill  yelping 
sound  and  disappeared  in  the  water.^  This  evidence 
seems  to  render  it  certain  that  such  an  animal  exists,  and 
as  the  only  undoubtedly  indigenous  mammal  in  Kew 
Zealand,  it  is  of  immense  interest  to  determine  whether 
it  is  or  is  not  marsupial — whether  its  affinities  point  to 
Australia  or  to  some  other  continent  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  creature  will  not  be  sJlowed  to  become  extinct 
without  a  determined  effort  being  made  to  secure  speci- 
mens in  order  to  study  its  structure  and  its  relationship 

to  other  mftTnTnalH. 

The  common  Norway  rat  is  now  as  abundant  in  Nev 
Zealand  as  it  is  in  Europe.  Cattle  and  pigs  have  ran 
wild,  the  latter  multiplying  so  enormously  as  to  become 
quite  a  nuisance.  In  the  province  of  Nelson  three  men 
in  twenty  months  killed  25,000.  The  other  land  verte- 
brates, reptiles,  and  amphibia,  are  curiously  limits 
Snakes  are  quite  unknown ;  frogs  are  represented  by  a 
solitary  species,  and  that  very  local,  being  only  found  at 
one  spot  on  the  east  side  of  North  Island ;  but  lizards,  cm 
the  other  hand,  are  tolerably  plentiful,  there  being  twelve 
species,  all  peculiar,  and  not  closely  allied  to  those  of  anj 
other  country.  Besides  these  there  is  a  lizard-like  animal 
Hatteria  punctata,  of  so  peculiar  a  structure  as  to  form  a 
distinct  order  of  reptiles  called  Hhynchocephalina,  int^- 
mediate  between  hzards  and  crocodiles.  Two  sea-snakes 
are  found  on  the  coasts  allied  to  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  Pacific. 

Birds,  however,  form  the  most  interesting   class  of 
animals  in  New  Zealand,  since  they  are  tolerably  numei^ 

^  Hocli8tetter*8  New  Zealand,  p.  161,  note. 
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ous,  and  present  a  number  of  beautiful  and  interesting 
forms.     The  elegant  black  parson-bird,  with  its  white 
throat-tufts,  is  beautiful  and  lively,  and  is  an  excellent 
mimic,  imitating  the  notes  of  other  birds  and  the  cries  of 
animals.     There  are  several  fair  songsters  *  some  of  the 
pigeons  and  parrots  are  very  handsome ;  and  there  are  a 
good  number  of  fine  aquatic  birds.    In  all,  there  are  145 
different  kinds  of  birds  known,  of  which  the  larger  pro- 
portion belong  to  the  aquatic  and  wading  groups,  only  57 
being  true  land-birds.     Almost  all  these  are  peculiar  to 
the  islands,  and  of  the  thirty-four  genera  in  which  they 
are  classed,  sixteen,  or  nearly  half,  are   also   peculiar. 
Among   the  most  remarkable  is   the   singular   starling 
{Heterolocha  gotddi),  the  "  huia  "  of  the  natives.     It  is  a 
glossy  black  bird,  the  size  of  a  chough,  with  handsome 
orange-coloured  wattles.     The  beak  is  quite  difierent  in 
the  two  sexes,  that  of  the  male  being  straight,  while  the 
female's  is  longer  and  excessively  curved  in  a  sickle 
shape.     Such  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  sexes  does 
not  occur  in  any  other  known  bird.     Another  remark- 
able bird  is  the  owl-parrot  {Stringops  hdbroptilus),  of  a 
greenish  colour,  and  with  a  circle  of  feathers  round  the 
eyes  as  in  the  owL     It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  lives  in 
holes  in  the  ground  under  tree-roots  or  rocks,  and  it  climbs 
about  the  bushes  after  berries  or  digs  for  fern-roots.      It 
has  fully-developed  wings  but  hardly  ever  flies,  and  has 
lately  exhibited  a  singular  taste  for  flesh,  picking  holes  in 
the  backs  of  sheep  and  lambs.     It  was  exterminated  in 
the  North  Island  by  the  natives,  who  hunted  it  with  their 
dogs,  and  it  is  now  only  found  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  South  Island,  and  will  probably  soon 
become  extinct.    Most  remarkable  of  all  the  birds  of  New 
Zealand  is  the  "  Kiwi  **  or  Apteryx,  of  which  there  are 
three  or  four  species  in  the  two  larger  islands.     These 
are   totally  wingless   and  tailless   birds,  with   feathers 
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resembling  hairs,  and  altogether  unlike  our  usual  idea  of 
a  bird.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  domestic  fowl, 
with  long  curved  beak  something  like  that  of  a  curlew. 
They  are  entirely  nocturnal,  feeding  on  insects^  wonns, 
and  seeds,  and  as  they  have  no  protection  from  dogs  they 
become  rapidly  exterminated  in  all  the  settled  districts. 

But  the  existing  Kiwis  are  only  the  last  snrviyoxB  of 
a  race  of  wingless  birds  of  various  sizes,  the  largest 
exceeding  in  bulk  and  height  the  largest  living  ostrid). 
Bemains  more  or  less  complete  of  eleven  species  of  these 
birds,  called  Moas  by  the  natives,  have  been  found 
They  differ  considerably  in  structure^  projiortions,  and 
size,  the  largest  being  10-^  feet  high  and  the  smallest 
about  3  feet.  Some  perfect  skeletons  have  been  found, 
and  even  remains  of  skin  and  feathers.  A  perfect  eg^ 
10  inches  long  and  7  broad,  was  found  in  a  native  grave, 
as  well  as  moa  bones  in  old  native  cooking-places ;  so  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  traditions  of  the 
natives,  that  their  ancestors  hunted  these  enormous  birds 
for  food.  Some  remains,  however,  have  been  found  in 
caves  under  thick  layers  of  stalagmite,  and  others  under 
several  feet  of  alluvial  deposits,  and  these  no  doubt  inix- 
cate  a  period  long  before  the  present  race  of  Maoris  came 
to  New  Zealand. 

The  fresh  waters  of  New  Zealand  do  not  produce 
many  fish,  the  most  abundant  being  eels,  and  small  fishes 
called  whitebait  by  the  colonists  (Meotris),  of  which  there 
are  several  species.  One  peculiar  genus  {Betropirmd)  is  the 
only  fish  of  the  salmon  family  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere.  The  most  curious  facts  about  the  fishes  of  Nev 
Zealand  are,  that  the  eel  is  a  species  found  also  in  China, 
Europe,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  CMUma 
attemuUus,  a  fish  somewhat  resembling  a  trout,  inhabits 
Tasmania,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  temperate  Soutli 
America,  as  well  as  New  Zealand. 
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Insects  are  very  scarca  Only  eleven  different  kinds 
of  butterflies  are  known^  and  these  are  not  abundant 
Moths  are  also  comparatively  scarca  Beetles  are  better 
represented,  but  even  these  are  very  few  compared  with 
their  abundance  in  other  countries  with  the  same  variety 
of  climate  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  Bees  and  wasps 
are  few  in  number^  and  the  Neuroptera  and  Heteroptera 
are  also  very  scarce.  The  Orthoptera  are  mostly  wingless, 
and  there  is  one  huge  spiny  grasshopper  or  cricket,  whose 
body  is  2-^  inches  long  while  its  great  spiny  hind-legs  are 
4  inches  in  extent.  Landnshells,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
abtmdant,  there  being  nearly  120  species,  of  which  about 
100  are  pecuIiaT ;  and  many  of  these  are  large  and  hand- 
some, the  green  Hdix  lusbyi  being  2-^  inches  diameter, 
while  the  fine  orange-mouthed  BuUmvs  hangi  is  4  inches 
long.  Most  of  the  species  are,  however,  small  and  insig- 
nificant 

7.  Past  History  of  New  Zealand. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiarities  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  these  islands,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any 
fossil  remains  indicating  a  former  connection  with  other 
continents,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that,  during  the 
whole  Tertiary  period  at  least,  if  not  for  much  longer. 
New  Zealand  has  maintained  its  isolation  from  all  otiier 
extensive  tracts  of  land.  We  know  that  Australia  was 
formerly  richer  in  mammals  than  it  is  now,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  possessed  an  abundance  of  species  and 
individuals  during  the  entire  range  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
If,  therefore,  there  had  been  any  land  connection  between 
the  two  countries  during  this  lapse  of  time,  it  is  incredible 
that  no  Tnfl-mTnftlfl  should  be  foimd  in  New  Zealand,  a 
countiy  so  well  adapted  to  support  them.  The  very 
existence  and  development  of  the  huge  wingless  moas  is 
also  an  indirect  proof  that  no  extensive  mammalian  faima 
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ever  inhabited  the  coimtiy ;  for  such  birds  take  the  place 
of  maniTnals,  and  they  are  never  abundant  except  where 
the  latter  are  absent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dodo  and  other 
flightless  birds  of  the  Mascarene  Islands.  But  thou^ 
New  Zealand  may  never  have  been  directly  connected 
with  Australia  or  South  America,  it  has  probably  been 
much  more  extensive  than  it  is  now,  and  has  indaded  the 
Auckland  and  Chatham  Islands,  and  perhaps  even  at 
some  remote  period  the  Kermadec  group  and  Norfolk 
Island.  At  a  much  more  recent  epoch  the  two  large 
islands  have  certainly  been  connected,  since  an  elevataon 
of  only  1000  feet  would  change  the  submarine  bank  on 
which  they  stand  into  dry  land,  and  form  a  single  island 
more  than  double  the  area  of  the  existing  group.  This 
greater  extent  and  greater  elevation  would  have  added 
enormously  to  the  area  of  the  snow-fields  of  the  Southern 
Alps,  and  to  this  was  no  doubt  due  that  great  extension 
of  the  glaciers,  the  efifects  of  which  are  visible  far  below 
their  present  range  in  huge  moraines  and  excavated  lake- 
basins.  Our  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  New  Zealand 
is  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most 
ancient,  of  the  islands  of  the  globe ;  that  it  has  undergone 
many  fluctuations  in  area ;  that  the  two  islands  have  been 
quite  recently  united,  and  that  at  some  remote  epoch  it 
was  many  times  more  extensive  than  it  is  now ;  but  that 
through  all  these  changes  it  has  never,  during  the  Tertiary 
epoch  at  least,  been  imited  to  any  other  extensive  land. 

8.   The  Mdories  anA  tht  Aborigvaes  of  New  Zealand, 


The  Maories  are  one  of  the  most  important  fi 
of  the  brown  Polynesian  stock,  being  those  which  have 
developed  its  peculiar  mental  and  physical  characteristics 
to  the  highest  degree.  This  is  due  in  part  to  their  having  to 
maintain  themselves  in  a  far  less  favourable  climate  than 
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their  fellows  of  the  tropical  islands.  They  have  do  bread- 
fniito,  bftoanas,  and  cocoa-DUts  to  supply  food  ahnost  with- 
out labour,  and  they  have  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  boisterous  and  comparatively  ungenial 
climate.  They  had  not  even  the  pig,  which  furnished 
such  an  unfailing  supply  of  food  in  the  other  islands,  but 
had  probably  at  fiist  to  hunt  the  now  extinct  moas  as 
their  only  animal  food,  till,  when  these  became  scarce. 


they  were  obliged  to  feed  on  their  dogs,  the  only  domestic 
animal  they  appear  to  have  brought  with  them.  Their 
only  cultivated  plants  were  the  sweet  potato,  the  taro 
and  the  gooid ;  the  fern  and  several  other  plants  supplied 
edible  roots ;  and  these,  with  a  few  berries  and  fruits,  and 
fish  of  various  kinds,  made  up  their  means  of  subsistence. 
They  thus  became  skilful  hunters  and  fishers,  and  good 
agriculturista ;  and  the  amount  of  skill  and  energy 
necessitated   in  these   pursuits,  in   building   houses   and 
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canoes,  in  making  clothing,  and  in  formiiig  the  various 
weapons  and  implements  which  they  required  from  stone, 
wood,  or  shell,  furnished  the  needful  stimulus  for  an 
active  and  healthy  existence.  War  too,  as  among  all 
savage  tribes,  occupied  them  greatly,  and  the  constmction 
of  forts  and  defences  was  added  to  the  regular  labours  of 
every  community. 

The  earliest  European  settlers  thus  found  the  Maoris 
in  a  state  of  civilisation  not  often  to  be  met  with  amoni; 


a  barbarous  and  savi^e  people.  They  lived  together  in 
villages,  in  huts  well  constructed  of  wood  and  reeds, 
ornamented  with  ingenious  and  fanciful  carvings,  and 
painted  with  gay-coloured  arabesques.  They  protected 
their  vill^es  with  ditches  and  palisades,  and  surrounded 
them  with  extensive  plantations.  They  mannfactored 
flax  from  a  native  plant,  and  from  it  wove  mats  and 
clothing,  which  they  dyed  with  various  Mndfi  of  bark  and 
roots,  and  ornamented  with  the  bright  feathers  of  birds: 
and  they  made  cloaks  of  great  value  frnm  the  dressed 
skins  of  their  dogs.  Their  faces  and  some  parta  of  their 
bodies  were  elaborately  and  elegantly  tattooed,  moic 
largely  in  the  men  than  the  women,  and  the  heads  of 
great  chiefs  were  skUfully  embalmed  and  preserved,  either 
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aa  trophies  of  the  fight  or  in  affectionate  remembrance  of 
the  dead.  Although  they  had  no  written  language,  they 
had  numerous  songs  and  proverbs,  legends  and  traditions, 
transmitted  oraUy  from  generation  to  generation.  They 
knew  every  plant  and  bird  and  insect  of  the  countiy  they 
inhabited,  and  designated  them  by  distinctive  names ;  and 
they  distinguished  the  various  kinds  of  rock  with  a  keen 
talent  of  observation.  They  had  words  in  their  language 
for  the  four  seasons,  and  they  divided  the  year  into  thir- 
teen months,  all  of  which  had  appropriate  names,  the 
year  commencing  with  the  first  new  moon  after  a  parti- 
CT2lar  star,  called  Puanga,  b^an  to  be  visible  in  the 
morning.  They  had  names  for  all  the  chief  stars,  and 
also  for  many  constellations,  which  were  called  after  their 
resemblance  to  canoes,  houses,  garments,  weapons,  etc. 
They  had  measures  derived  from  the  human  body,  as  the 
span,  the  stride,  and  the  fathom.  They  had  no  regular 
barter,  but  whatever  a  friend  asked  for  was  given,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  giver  might  in  his  turn  have  any- 
thing he  took  a  fancy  to;  but  all  valuable  property 
appears  to  have  been  held  by  the  tribe,  and  could  only 
be  exchanged  in  this  way  with  other  friendly  tribes. 
They  had  numerous  games  of  skill  or  chance,  many  of 
them  exactiy  similar  to  our  own,  as  flying  kites,  skipping- 
ropes,  cat's-ciadle,  gymnastic  poles,  wrestling,  hide-and- 
seek,  stilts ;  as  well  as  dancing,  diving,  and  many  others. 
They  had  a  firm  belief  in  a  future  state,  and  an  elaborate 
mythology  and  system  of  temples,  priests,  omens,  and 
sacrifices.  They  were  great  orators,  and  a  son  of  every 
chief  had  to  learn  the  traditions,  laws,  and  rites  of  his 
tribe,  and  to  be  an  orator  and  a  poet  as  well  as  a  warrior, 
a  himter,  and  a  seaman. 

The  dark  side  of  their  character  was  the  practice  of 
cannibalism,  which  prevailed  extensively  at  the  time 
when  Europeans  first  visited  them.    But  this  vile  practice 
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seema  ^ways  to  have  beeu  associated  with  a  saperstitdoas 
belief  in  the  transfer  of  the  qualities  of  the  victim  to  his 
devourer.  This  became  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  war, 
as  to  eat  the  bodies  of  the  slain  was  supposed  to  impart 
courage  and  ferocity  to  those  who  partook  of  them,  and 
likewise  to  make  their  triumph  over  their  enemies  com- 
plete. War  was  also  carried  on  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
plunder, — ^valuable  jade  weapons  and  ornaments,  beautiful 
mata,  food,  and  wives,  just  as  in  Europe  in  the  middle 


Missionaries  of  various  denominations  have  been  at 
work  in  Xew  Zealand  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and 
have  now  converted  the  whole  population,  except  a  few 
of  the  older  chiefs,  to  Christianity,  Cannibalism,  triba] 
wars,  polygamy,  slavery,  and  moat  of  their  superatitious 
practices  have  been  abolished ;  they  have  become  to  a 
considerable  extent  educated  and  civilised ;  many  of  them 
have  farms  and  ships,  or  are  successful  traders.  But  with 
this  apparently  beneficial  change,  their  old  elasticity  of 
spirit  and  enjoyment  of  life  seems  to  have  left  them. 
They  cannot  as  a  body  compete  with  Europeans.  Our 
habits  are  not  suited  to  them ;  our  diseases  and  vices 
decimate  them ;  their  numbers  diminish  year  by  year ; 
and,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  seem  to  civilise  and 
ChristiatuBe  only  to  destroy.  When  first  taken  possession 
of  in  1840,  New  Zealand  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
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near  100,000  Maories.  In  1856  there  were  but  65,000; 
in  1874  they  had  decreased  to  46,740,  and  by  the  census 
of  April  1886  were  stated  to  be  41,432.  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  rate  of  decrease  has  been  checked,  and  that 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  the  extinction  of  this  in- 
teresting people. 

The  Maoris  are  said  to  be  conscious  of  their  approach- 
ing fate,  a  fate  in  which  not  only  the  people  themselves, 
but  also  the  native  fauna  and  flora  seem  involved.  The  in- 
evitable process  of  extinction  is  vividly  described  by  Peschel, 
who  remarks  that  even  the  English  grasses  are  spreading 
with  astonishing  rapidity  and  supplanting  the  indigenous 
v^etation.  Yemal  grass,  sorrel,  docks,  the  sow-thistle,  and 
water-cresses  are  triumphantly  invading  the  domain  of 
the  native  growths,  which  are  fain  to  yield  before  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  "  conquistadores.**  "  Make 
room  for  your  betters,"  is  the  watchword  in  all  these 
wars  between  races.  Swine,  as  already  stated,  have  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  extent,  and  commit  great  havoc  by 
uprooting  the  ground  in  search  after  roots.  Yet  even  this 
contributes  towards  the  introduction  of  new  plants,  for  the 
freshly  tumed-up  soil  is  quickly  occupied  by  the  hardy 
species  intimately  associated  with  European  culture, 
which  follow  the  white  man  in  all  his  wanderings,  and 
which,  already  victorious  over  so  many  older  species,  soon 
displace  the  last  feeble  survivors  of  former  geological 
epochs.  The  native  rat,  which  is  said  to  have  entered 
New  Zealand  with  the  Maoris,  has  now  been  extirpated  by 
the  Norway  variety,  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
island  by  ships  arriving  from  England.  Our  house  sparrow 
is  now  the  most  common  bird  in  New  Zealand,  and  wUl 
doubtless  lead  to  the  extinction  of  some  native  birds.  The 
European  house-fly,  which  presented  itself  originally  as  an 
uninvited  guest,  is  now  sent  far  and  wide  in  boxes  and 
bottles  by  the  settlers  themselves,  who  have  observed  that 
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its  company  is  declined  and  its  presence  carefully  shoiined 
by  the  far  more  noxious  native  blue  blow-fly.  Hence 
the  Maoris  rightly  say — "As  the  white  man's  rat  has 
extirpated  our  rat,  so  the  European  fly  is  driving  out  our 
fly.  The  foreign  clover  is  killing  our  ferns,  and  so  the 
Maori  himself  will  disappear  before  the  white  man." 

The  traditions  of  these  people  lead  to  the  conclnsioD 
that  they  first  came  to  New  Zealand  about  600  yeais 
ago,  &om  some  of  the  islands  between  Samoa  and  Tahiti ; 
but  some  ethnologists  put  the  migration  as  Ui  back  as 
3000  years.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the Polyneflian, 
most  resembling  that  of  Barotonga,  but  their  physical 
characters  vary  greatly.  Some  are  fair,  with  straight  hair. 
and  with  the  best  type  of  Polynesian  features  ;  others  are 
dusky-brown,,  with  curly  or  almost  frizzly  hair,  and  with 
the  long  and  broad  arched  nose  of  the  Papuan ;  whUe  others 
have  the  coarse  thick  features  of  the  lower  Melanesian 
races.  Now  these  variations  of  type  cannot  be  explained 
unless  we  suppose  the  Maoris  to  have  found  in  the  islands 
an  indigenous  Melanesian  people,  of  which  they  eztenmn> 
ated  the  men  but  took  the  better-looking  of  the  women  for 
wives ;  and  as  their  traditions  decidedly  state  that  they 
did  find  such  a  race  when  they  first  arrived  at  Neur 
Zealand,  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  rejecting 
these  traditions,  which  accord  with  actual  physical 
facts,  just  as  the  tradition  of  a  migration  from  '*  Hawaiki," 
a  Polynesian  island,  accords  with  linguistic  facts. 

9.  Other  Islands  of  the  New  Zealand  Oroup. 

A  brief  notice  only  can  be  given  of  these,  with  spedal 
reference  to  any  points  of  general  interest  in  their  natural 
history  or  present  condition. 

Stewart  Island  (formerly  called  South  Island)  is  the 
third  island  of  the  New  Zealand  group,  but  is  of  insigni- 
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ficant  size,  being  only  about  40  miles  in  extreme  length, 
and  of  such  an  iiregular  foim  that  its  area  is  less  than 
500  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  and  well  wooded 
with  valuable  timber-trees.  It  has  also  several  good 
harbours,  and  there  are  many  fertile  valleys.  It  was 
originally  uninhabited,  but  is  now  occupied  by  a  few 
whalers  and  sealers,  with  some  natives  and  their  half-breed 
descendants.  The  seas  around  swarm  with  fish,  and  there 
are  said  to  be  large  deposits  of  iron-sand  equal  to  that  of 
TaranakL 

The  Auckland  Islands  lie  about  250  miles  south 
of  Stewart  Island,  and  consist  of  one  laige  and  several 
small  islands,  the  most  important  being  about  30  miles 
long  and  15  wide.  These  islands  consist  of  basalt  with 
greenstone  and  some  granite  and  tertiary  sandstone  ;  and 
there  are  basaltic  columns  300  feet  high  and  highly 
magnetic  at  Peas  Head  in  Laurie  Harbour.  The  islands 
are  mountainous,  rising  to  a  height  of  1325  feet,  and  are 
covered  with  a  fine  vegetation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herb- 
age. Some  of  the  trees  are  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet 
high.  The  climate  is  excessively  wet  and  stormy ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  there  are  here  a  number  of  flowers  equal 
in  brilliancy  to  those  of  tropical  or  alpine  regions. 
Among  these  are  bright-coloured  gentians  and  veronicas, 
large  purple-flowered  Compositse,  gay  ranunculi,  and  a 
handsome  hliaceous  plant — Chrysobactron  Bossii,  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  is  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  them  in  the  cooler  parts  of  New  Zealand^ 
Parrots,  pigeons,  and  honey-sucking  birds  also  inhabit 
these  islands,  which  are  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  south 
of  England. 

Campbell  Island  is  about  180  miles  south-east  of  the 
Aucklands,  in  S.  latitude  52''  33'  and  E.  longitude  leQ*" 

^  For  a  probable  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  difference,  see  the 
Editor's  Tropical  Nature,  p.  238. 
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9^  It  is  about  36  miles  in  circumference,  with  some 
good  harbours^  and  is  mountainous,  rising  to  a  height 
of  1500  feet;  but  the  hills  are  less  woody  than  in  the 
Auckland  Isles  though  the  vegetation  is  in  general  veiy 
similar,  the  same  species  of  plants  being  for  the  most  part 
found  in  both.  Besides  volcanic  rocks,  there  is  here 
chalk  with  flints,  secondary  sandstone  like  that  of  New 
Zealand,  and  slate  with  quartz. 

Both  the  Campbell  and  Auckland  Islands  are  usuaUj 
uninhabited,  but  depdts  of  provisions  are  kept  on  both 
for  the  use  of  shipwrecked  crews. 

Macquarie  Island  is  situated  as  far  again  from  Xew 
Zealand  as  the  Auckland  Isles,  and  more  to  the  south- 
west, being  in  S.  latitude  54**  30'  and  E.  longitude  158^ 
50'.  It  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  is  covered  with 
vegetation,  mostly  grassy,  though  there  must  be  some 
trees  or  shrubs  in  sheltered  parts,  as  a  peculiar  species  of 
parrot  of  the  genus  Cyanorhamphus  allied  to  those  of  the 
Auckland  Isles  is  found  here,  and  it  is  the  species  which 
extends  farthest  from  the  tropics  of  the  entire  order  d 
parrots.  Macquarie  Island  is  a  fine  place  for  seals,  and 
is  only  visited  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  them. 

Antipodes  Island  is  really  a  small  group  of  locbr 
islands  wholly  of  volcanic  formation,  the  laigest  more  than 
1000  feet  high,  and  having  lofty  perpendicular  cUflb  all 
round,  with  an  immense  cave  at  the  N.W.  cape.  It  is 
covered  with  a  vegetation  of  long  grass,  fern,  or  scrub.  It 
lies  K.E.  from  Campbell  Island,  and  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  nearest  land  to  the  antipodes  of  London,  being  in 
S.  latitude  49"*  42'  and  E.  longitude  178°  43',  so  that  it 
is  really  the  antipodes  of  Cape  Barfleur,  a  little  east  of 
Cherbourg  and  about  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Campbell  Island  is  the  antipodes  of  a  point  off 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  about  30  miles  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
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The  Chatham  Islands  are  situated  about  450  miles 
east  of  New  Zealand,  and  lie  a  little  to  the  south  of  Cook's 
Straits.  They  consist  of  tliree  islands,  the  largest  about 
25  miles  long,  but  of  a  very  irregular  semicircular  and 
branching  shape.  It  is  hilly,  but  not  lofty,  and  is  mostly 
of  volcanic  rock,  some  schist  with  quartz-reefs,  chalk, 
and  tertiary  limestone.  There  is  a  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  much  boggy  land,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  the  common  New  Zealand  fern.  The 
plants  are  generally  like  those  of  New  Zealand,  but  with 
many  peculiar  species  and  some  handsome  flowers.  There 
are  thirteen  species  of  true  land-birds,  eight  of  which  are 
New  Zealand  species,  and  five  distinct  but  allied  forms. 
The  natives  say  that  the  Apteryx  as  well  as  the  Kakapo 
paiTOt  (Stringopa)  formerly  inhabited  the  island,  but  have 
been  destroyed  since  1835. 

The  first  discoverer  of  these  islands  was  Captain 
Broughton  in  1791.  He  found  an  indigenous  population, 
and  he  describes  them  as  a  cheerful  race,  full  of  mirth 
and  laughter,  and  dressed  in  sealskins  or  mats.  In  1831 
a  European  ship  carried  about  800  New  Zealanders  to 
the  islands,  and  these  rapidly  exterminated  the  aborigines, 
80  that  ten  years  later,  in  1840,  Dr.  Dieffenbach  found 
only  90  living  beings  out  of  a  former  population  of  at 
least  1200.  These  people  were  called  Morioris.  They 
spoke  a  peculiar  language  allied  to  that  of  New  Zealand, 
but  they  exhibited  considerable  physical  diflerences,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  mix- 
ture of  intruding  Poljmesians  with  aborigines  of  a  lower 
type. 

At  present  the  islands  are  used  for  cattle  and  sheep- 
breeding  for  the  supply  of  whalers.  The  small  popula- 
tion of  about  200  persons  is  excessively  mixed,  and  is 
said  to  contain  examples  of  Morioris,  New  Zealanders, 
Kanakas    or     Sandwich    Islanders,    Negroes,    Chinese, 

2p 
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is  about  5^  miles  long,  and  &om  one-third  of  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  of  volcanic  fonnation,  and  the 
low  land  is  said  to  be  veiy  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are 
Europeans  or  Americans,  mostly  connected  with  whaling. 
They  vary  greatly  in  numbers,  so  that  while  in  1859 
there  were  300,  in  1869  there  were  only  35.  They 
supply  whaling  ships  with  pigs,  goats,  poultry,  and  veg^ 
tablea  Most  of  the  birds  of  this  island  are  Australian ; 
but  there  is  a  peculiar  wood-hen  of  the  New  Zealand 
genus  OcydromvSy  and  a  white  ground  bird  has  been  seen, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Notomis  alba  or  an  allied 
species.  The  submerged  bank  on  which  New  Zealand 
stands  extends  almost  to  this  island,  whereas  a  deep  sea 
divides  it  &om  Australia. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  COLONY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

^  1.  Colonisation  and  Population. 

(M  New  Zealand  was  discovered  by  the  celebrated  Dutch 
L   Qavigator  Tasman  in  December  1642,  but  the  first  person 
j|^  who  carefully  examined  it  and  explored  its  coast  was 
,^  Captain  Cook.     The  earliest  white  settlers  were  sailors 
'V*  from  whaling  ships  and  runaway  convicts  from  New  South 
*  1  Wales.    Missions  were  first  established  among  the  natives 
)  in   1814,  and  from  this  time  traders  from  New  South 
«  Wales  began   to  frequent  the  islands  and  to  establish 
agencies  among  the  Maories.     The  countiy  had  been  for- 
mally taken  possession  of  by  England  as  early  as  1787, 
but  no  systematic  attempt  at  colonisation  was  made  for 
fifty  years,  when,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Durham,  the 
New  Zealand  Land  Company  was  formed,  and  in  1839 
the  first  batch  of  emigrants  arrived  under  Colonel  William 
Wakefield,  who  had  authority  to  purchase  land  and  select 
<    the  site  of  the  first  settlement   He  fixed  upon  Port  Nichol- 
>     son,  on  the  northern  shores  of  Cook  Strait,  and  foimded 
f     the  settlement  of  Wellington ;  and  1200  emigrants  arrived 
^     from  Great  Britain  before  the  end  of  the  year.     Other 
settlements  were  soon  made  at  Auckland,  New  Plymouth, 
Nelson,  Otago,  and  Canterbury,  the  land  being  bought  by 
various  associations — as  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in 
Otago  and  the  Church  of  England  ia  Canterbury ;  but  in 
both  cases  financial  difficulties  obliged  the  parties  to  give 
up  their  grants  of  land  to  the  Crown. 
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The  story  of  the  various  attempts  at  colonisation,  of 
the  disputes  with  the  natives  about  land,  and  of  the 
various  native  wars^  is  far  too  complex  and  involved  to 
be  entered  upon  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  a  sac- 
cession  of  treaties^  massacres^  skirmishes,  and  wars,  the 
country  is  now  at  peace ;  and  the  rapidly  increasing  white 
population  will  probably  deter  the  yearly  diminishing 
Maories  &om  making  any  further  attempts  to  resist  the 
wave  of  European  civilisation,  which  they  are  well  aware 
must  ultimately  overtake  them.  The  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation, at  first  chiefly  by  immigration,  has  been  continucms 
and  steady.  In  1843  it  was  13,000 ;  in  1854,  82,500; 
in  1860  nearly  80,000;  in  1865,  190,000;  in  1871 
nearly  267,000 ;  and  in  1886  about  578,283.  The 
gold  discoveries  have  led  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  h^ 
fifteen  years,  and  this  reacts  upon  agriculture  and  ic- 
dustry,  so  that  we  may  be  surd  the  progress  of  the  oolonj 
will  be.  permanently  advanced  by  it.  Immigration  stil] 
goes  on,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  th&i 
the  present  large  population  will  continue  to  grow  rapidlj 
for  many  years  to  come^ 

2.  Agricultural  and  Tnduitrial  Pursuits. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  ia  throughout  faVounUe 
to  agricultiure,  and  there  is  everywhere  a  faiir  proportion 
of  rich  land,  though  this  is  more  abimdant  in  the  Noith 
Island,  owing  to  the  greater  extent  of  decomposed  Tolcani: 
rocks.  About  one-third  of  the  surface  is  still  covers! 
with  forests,  and  one-third  of  the  remainder  is  estimated 
to  be  fitted  for  agriculture,  the  rest  being  more  or  less 
suitable  for  pasturage.  Over  3,500,000  acres  m 
already  under  cultivation,  of  which  about  600,000  acies 
are  in  grain  crops.  Wheat  yields  on  an  average  25 
bushels  an  acre ;  oats  and  barley  each  26  bushels.     Mors 
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than  100,000  tons  of  potatoes  are  grown  annually.  A 
large  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  is  manufactured,  there 
being  over  half  a  million  of  cattle  in  the  colony.  Though 
not  very  favourable  for  wool,  a  large  quantity  is  produced, 
chiefly  in  the  South  Island,  and  its  value  in  1885  was 
£3,205,000.  Agricultural  machinery  is  largely  used, 
there  being,  in  1881,  34  steam-ploughs,  4829  reaping-* 
machines,  and  985  threshing-machines. 

New  Zealand  is  most  favourably  situated  for  the 
growth  of  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate 
zona  In  the  North  Island,  oranges,  lemons,  peaches, 
grapes,  figs,  and  melons,  thrive  luxuriantly ;  while  in  the 
South  Island  some  of  these,  as  well  as  every  out-of-door 
English  fruit,  arrive  at  perfection. 

Meat  preserving  is  one  of  the  important  rudustries, 
the  other  exports  being  mostly  raw  products  of  the  country. 
Thus,  in  1885,  the  chief  exports  were — gum  (a  resin  of 
the  Kauri  pine),  £300,000;  tallow,  £177,000;  timber, 
£157,000;  rabbit-skins,  valued  at  £85,000;  preserved 
meats,  £81,000  ;  frozen  meat,  £374,000 ;  and  phormium 
(or  New  Zealand  flax),  £16,617. 

In  minerals  New  Zealand,  though  late  in  the  field, 
now  almost  rivals  the  richest  colonies  of  Australia.  In 
1866  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  was  produced — 
735,376  ounces,  of  the  value  of  £2,787,520,  since  which 
time  there  have  been  great  fluctuations.  In  1 873  its  value 
was  £2,013,410,  and  in  1880,  £1,220,263.  The  greatest 
quantity  is  found  in  Dunedin,  in  the  extreme  south,  and 
in  Auckland,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  islands. 

No  other  metals  have  been  extensively  worked,  but 
there  is  much  mineral  riches  at  present  undeveloped. 
Silver  occurs  in  the  Auckland  gold-fields,  and  has  been 
exported  to  the  value  of  £54,000 ;  and  at  Mount  Bangi- 
toto  a  rich  silver  mine  has  been  opened.  Copper  exists, 
but  is  not  yet  worked  successfully ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  tin.     The  iron-sand  which  abounds  on  some  of 
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the  coasts  smelts  into  a  fine  quality  of  iron.  Coal  is 
being  worked  at  several  places,  both  in  the  North  and 
South  Islands,  and  some  of  it  is  of  as  good  quality  as 
that  of  New  South  Wales.  Petroleum  or  rock-oil  is  also 
found,  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada ;  while  sulphur  abounds  in  some  of  the  volcanic 
districts  of  the  North  Island. 


8.  Railroads  and  Communieaiumsi 

The  railway  system  of  New  Zealand  is  exceeding 
well  developed,  no  less  than  1617  miles  being  o]>en  for 
traffic  in  1885,  while  several  extensions  are  in  progress. 
The  lines  and  branches  are  very  numerous,  but  it  will 
suffice  here  to  state  generally  the  direction  and  length  of 
the  more  important. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  connected  lines  of  New  Zealand 
is  that  which  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  South 
Island  for  more  than  300  miles,  connecting  Cbristchnicb 
and  Lyttelton  with  Dunedin,  Invercaigill,  and  Campbell- 
town  in  the  extreme  south.  From  Invercargill  a  northern 
branch  about  85  miles  long  connects  the  town  with 
Kingstown  on  the  beautiful  Wakatipu  lake.  Other  short 
lines  in  South  Island  are  from  Brunner  to  Greymouth, 
from  Westport  to  Tepuru,  from  Nelson  to  FoxhiU,  and 
from  Ficton  to  Blenheim.  In  the  North  Island  aie 
lines  from  Auckland  northward  38  miles,  and  south- 
waid  100  miles;  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
from  Napier  across  the  peninsula  to  Wellington  and 
Foxton,  with  a  western  branch  by  Wanganui  to  me€t 
the  line  from  New  Plymouth  to  Waitotara.  Besides 
the  railways,  several  thousand  miles  of  roads  of  varioos 
kinds  have  been  made,  especially  in  North  Island,  along 
which  there  is  an  extensive  coaching  system  connecting 
the  railways  with  all  the  chief  towns.     Monthly  mail- 
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Bteamers  pass  lound  the  islands,  calling  at  all  the  chief 
ports,  while  ocean  steamers  sail  regularly  to  Melbourne 
and  Sydney,  to  CaUfomia,  and  to  Europe.  A  small 
steamer  plies  from  Kingstown  to  Queenstown,  and  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Wakatipu. 

4.  FoliticcU  Divisions, 

New  Zealand  is  divided  into  nine  provinces — ^four  in 
the  North,  and  five  in  the  South  Island.  These  are  of 
very  unequal  size,  and  correspond,  to  some  extent,  with 
the  original  settlement  of  different  parts  of  the  islands. 
They  long  maintained  a  local  independence  analogous  to 
that  of  the  separate  States  of  the  American  Union ;  but 
since  1875  the  local  governments  have  been  abolished,  and 
the  whole  country  is  administered  as  one  undivided  colony. 
The  nine  provinces  are  now  termed  Provincial  Districts,  and 
are  divided  into  63  coimties  for  purposes  of  local  govern^ 
ment.^  As  the  provinces  differ  considerably  in  their 
physical  features,  and  will  long  be  referred  to  as  desig- 
nating the  best  known  and  most  easily  remembered 
divisions  of  the  coimtry,  we  proceed  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  eacL 

^  The  names  of  the  coonties  are  as  follows: — In  North  Island  82, 
namely — Bay  of  Islands,  Ooromandel,  Cook,  Eden,  East  Tanpo,  Hokianga, 
Hobson,  Hawke's  Bay,  Hutt,  Kawhia,  Mongonni,  Mannkau,  Mannwato, 
Patea,  Fiato,  Baglan,  Bodney,  Bangitikei,  Thames,  Taranaki,  Tanranga, 
Whangarei,  Waitemata,  Waikato,  Waipa,  Whakatane,  Wairoa,  Wanganui, 
West  Tanpo,  Waipawa,  Wairarapa  East,  Wairarapa  West  In  the  South 
Island  SO,  namely — ^Amnri,  Ashley,  Akaroa,  Ashborton,  Boiler,  Brace, 
CoUingwood,  Cheviot,  Clntha,  Fiord,  Grey,  Genddine,  Eairoora,  Lake, 
Mamatoto,  Marlborough,  Mangahna,  Peninsola,  Sonnds,  Selwyn,  South- 
land, Taieri,  Tuapeka,  Vincent,  Wainea,  Waimate,  Westland,  Waitaki, 
Waikonaiti,  Wallace.  Stewart's  Island  forms  one  county  of  the  same 
name. 
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5.  Provincial  District  of  AticklancL 

The  province  of  Auckland  includes  the  northern  half 
of  North  lalandi  and  iB  about  half  as  laige  as  England. 
Its  northern  portion  is  greatly  indented,  so  that  it  has 
an  extensive  coast-line ;  and  it  has  also  many  navigable 
rivers,  which  serve  to  bring  produce  firom  the  interior. 
There  are  three  natural  divisions  of  the  province — the 
northern  peninsula,  the  east  coast,  and  the  Waikato 
Country,  the  two  latter  being  principally  occupied  by 
natives.  The  land  is  either  a  red  volcanic  loam  or  a 
stiff  yellow  clay.  The  dimate  is  very  mild,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Greece  or  Sicily.  The  celebrated  Kauri 
pine  is  found  only  in  this  province  and  is  hugely  exported 
for  shipbuilding,  the  trees  being  sometimes  15  feet  in 
diameter  and  160  feet  high.  The  Eauri  gum,  already 
referred  to,  is  also  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  One 
of  the  richest  gold  mines  in  New  Zealand  is  in  the  Thames 
valley  in  this  province.  A  remarkable  feature  of  Auck- 
land is  that  throughout  the  whole  of  its  great  extent  the 
settler  can  scarcely  go  twenty  miles  from  navigable  water 
either  salt  or  fresL  The  surfieuie  is  for  the  most  part 
broken  land,  with  low  hills  and  broad  valleys,  generally 
covered  with  dense  forest ;  and  there  are  numbers  of  vol- 
canic hills  and  craters,  as  well  as  magnificent  hot  springs, 
which  have  already  been  described.  Ferns  are  more 
abundant  and  varied  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  New 
Zealand. 

The  chief  towns  are :  Auckland  the  capital,  Tauxanga, 
Havelock,  Ngaruawahia,  Bhortland,  and  Grahamstown. 
Auckland  is  the  laigest  city  in  New  Zealand,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  seat  of  government  It  is  situated  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Waitemata  Harbour,  while  on  the 
opposite  coast  Manukau  Harbour  penetrates  so  far  inland 
that  the  island  is  here  only  six  miles  wide,  and  in  one 
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place  only  a  mile.  The  city  is  picturesquely  situated, 
the  landscape  being  dotted  over  with  volcanic  cones, 
while  it  possesses  a  blending  of  land  and  water,  of  hill 
and  dale,  of  woody  heights  and  cultivated  lowlands,  that 
contributes  much  of  the  charm  to  natural  scenery.  An 
extinct  volcano,  Moimt  Eden,  is  only  a  mile  from  the 
city,  and  its  summit  afibrds  the  best  view  of  the  numerous 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  population  of 
the  town  and  suburbs  by  the  census  of  1886  is  65,000. 
The  only  other  towns  of  importance  are  Grahams- 
town,  in  the  Thames  mining  district,  with  4400,  and 
Shortland,  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  with  3500  inhabitants. 

6.  Provincial  DitMet  of  Taramthi. 

Taranaki,  formerly  called  Kew  Plymouth,  is  situated 
on  the  western  side  of  North  Island,  and  is  comparatively 
small,  having  a  seaboard  of  130  miles,  and  an  area  of 
a  little  over  two  million  acres.  Three-fourths  of  this  is 
dense  forest,  the  remainder,  except  where  cultivated,  being 
covered  with  fern  or  Kew  Zealand  flax.  The  titanifer- 
ous  iron-sand,  which  lies  from  two  to  five  feet  deep  along 
the  sea-beach,  is  the  only  ascertained  mineral  production 
of  the  province.  The  climate  is  moist,  and  there  are 
abundant  streams,  so  that  the  rich  volcanic  soil  thus 
watered  is  extremely  fertile.  The  great  natural  feature 
of  the  district  is  the  volcanic  cone  of  Mount  Egmont, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  8270  feet,  terminating  in  an 
acute  snow-covered  summit  Its  slopes  are  finely  tim- 
bered, but  are  mostly  held  by  native  tribes. 

The  town  of  New  Plymouth  is  small,  but  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  the  sea-shore,  almost  at  the  foot 
of  the  noble  mountain  of  Taranald  (or  Mount  Egmont), 
the  summit  of  which  is  about  eighteen  miles  distant 
Its  population  is  3100,  and  that  of  the  whole  province 
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18,000.  In  1878  the  population  was  only  9463»  ao 
that  considerable  immigration  into  this  district  must 
recently  have  taken  place. 

7.  Provincial  District  of  Hawke's  Bay. 

This  province  is  about  the  same  size  as  Taranaki,  and 
is  situated  exactly  opposite  to  it  on  the  east  coasts  It 
consists  of  rich  alluvial  plains  and  undulating  hills,  rising 
gradually  from  the  sea  towards  the  Buahine  mountains, 
which  form  its  western  boundary.  There  are  extensive 
forests  with  valuable  timber ;  and  the  Ahurri  plains  to 
the  south  of  Napier,  80,000  acres  in  extent,  form  an  agri- 
cultural district  of  unsurpassed  productiveness,  where 
crops  of  all  kinds  can  be  grown  in  the  highest  perfection 
without  manure.  The  northern  part  of  the  province  is 
considered  the  best  in  New  Zealand  for  sheep,  which  are 
fed  on  lands  sown  with  English  grasses.  On  the  coast 
vines  are  giown.  The  capital  town,  Napier,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  7680,  and  the  province  about  24,968.  It  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  estuary  of  the  rivers  £sk 
and  Tutaekuri,  and  has  a  fair  harbour.  Wool  is  the  chief 
product  of  the  district. 

8.  Provincial  District  of  Wellington. 

The  province  of  Wellington  occupies  the  southern 
part  of  the  North  Island,  and  is  nearly  half  as  large  as 
Auckland,  containing  about  7,200,000  acres,  with  a 
population  of  77,536.  It  is  mostly  undulating  and  hilly, 
with  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  south,  and 
in  the  north  the  lofty  Mount  Euapehu,  9195  feet  high, 
and  the  active  volcano  of  Tongariro.  There  are  many 
fertile  valleys,  with  abundance  of  good  agricultural  and 
grazing  land,  while  the  hills  are  covered  with  splendid 
forests.     Wheat  and  oats  are  largely  grown,  and  sheep- 
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farming  is  also  pretty  extensively  practised,  the  principal 
exports  being  wool,  timber,  gum,  and  tallow.  Welling- 
ton, the  chief  town,  is  now  the  capital  of  the  whole  of 
New  Zealand,  a  dignity  it  owes  to  its  central  position  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  Cook's  Strait  It  is  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  Port  Nicholson,  which  forms  a  spacious 
harbour,  with  docks  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of 
2000  tons  burden.  The  city  has  about  27,800  inhabit- 
ants, having  much  increased  in  the  last  five  years.  It  is 
built  wholly  of  wood,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  built 
owing  to  tiie  prevalence  of  earthquakes  in  the  district. 
In  1848  the  town  was  almost  destroyed,  and  there  wa^ 
such  a  panic  that  the  place  was  near  being  deserted. 
The  only  other  town  of  importance  is  Wanganui  (4900), 
situated  134  miles  north  of  Wellington,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  outlet  for  the 
products  of  a  considerable  agricultural  and  pastoral 
district. 

9.  Provincial  District  of  NeUon. 

Nelson  is  the  most  northern  province  of  the  South 
Island,  and  extends  160  miles  along  the  north-west  coast. 
The  countiy  is  generally  more  rugged  and  mountainous 
than  in  any  other  province  of  equal  area.  The  scenery 
is  grand,  with  forest,  lake,  and  valley,  and  the  mountains 
are  very  lofty,  that  called  Moimt  Frankhn  being  estimated 
at  10,000  feet  elevation.  *  The  climate  is  delightful,  and 
agriculture  is  very  successful  in  many  of  the  valleys, 
which  are  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile;  but  the  great 
wealth  of  Nelson  lies  in  its  minerals,  which  are  abundant 
and  varied,  and  not  surpassed  in  any  other  part  of  New 
Zealand.  There  are  extensive  beds  of  fine  iron  ore,  coal, 
limestone,  chrome  ore,  lead  and  copper  ores,  with  gold 
both  alluvial  and  quartz.  Near  Collingwood,  in  Massacre 
Bay,  a  tunnel  has  been  made  more  than  1000  feet  long, 
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which  bafl  out  nine  seams  of  coal  o(  a  total  thickneas  of 
16  feet.  Four  of  these  will  be  worked,  some  of  th^n  in 
oonjunction  with  layos  of  ijonrtoqa.  The  quality  of  the 
coal  is  excellent 

Nelson,  the  oaj^tal^  is  a  city  of  about  7000  inhabit- 
ants, pleasantly  situated  on  the  shores  of  a  small  harbour 
at  the  bottom  of  Blind  Bay.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollops  says 
of  it—^  The  site  is,  I  think,  as  lovely  aa  that  of  any  town 
I  ever  saw.  Merely  to  breathe  there,  and  to  dream,  and 
to  look  around,  was  a  delight  Every  house  waa  neat  and 
I»etty.  The  summer  heats  a^  not  great,  and  all  Engiiah 
fhdts  and  grass  and  shrube  grow  at  l^elsoi)  wit^  moie 
than  English  profusion." 

10.  Provincial  District  of  Marlborotigh, 

This  province  is  situated  in  the  north-east  comer  of 
South  Island,  and  is  scarcely  larger  than  Taranaki  or 
Hawke's  Bay.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  parallel 
valleys  and  mountain  ranges,  the  latter  heavily  timbered, 
and  the  former  well  suited  either  for  agriculture  or 
pasturage.  The  soil  is  often  veiy  fertile,  the  valley  of 
the  Wairau  being  an  extensive  plain  of  rich  loamy  land. 
The  scenery  is  beautiful  and  often  grand.  Pelorus  Soond 
in  the  north  presents  an  aspect  perhaps  unequalled  for 
varied  and  romantic  grandeur,  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  lochs  of  Scotland ;  while  the  finely-wooded  slopes  and 
clear  running  streams  of  the  interior  recall  the  picturesque 
seclusion  of  some  Devonshire  valleys.  The  population  of 
the  province  is  something  over  11,000.  There  is  some 
gold  in  the  Wakamarma  Valley,  but  wool  and  the  timber 
trade  are  the  most  important  industries. 

Picton,  the  chief  port  of  Marlborough,  and  formerly 
the  capital,  is  a  small  place  of  about  800  inhabitants, 
situated  at  the  head  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  in  one  of 
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the  beet  and  safest  harboms  in  the  colony.  It  is  a  pietty, 
picturesque,  straggling  to¥ni«  lying  pressed  in  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  with  bright 
green  fields,  and  has  for  immediate  background  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  in  New  Zealand;  and  it  enjoys  a 
deli^tful  climate,  pn>ducing  all  English  fruits  and  flowers 
in  rich  abundance. 

Blenheim,  the  capital,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Picton, 
is  a  somewhat  more  important  town,  having  a  population 
of  about  3000,  It  is  situated  on  the  Wairau  Siver  not 
far  from  the  coast,  and  is  connected  with  Picton  by  a 
railway. 

11.  Ft(mncial  District  of  CaTderhury, 

The  province  of  Canterbury  occupies  the  central 
portion  of  the  South  Island,  from  the  east  coast  up  to 
the  Southern  Alps,  its  coast<-line  being  about  200  miles 
long.  About  one-third  of  its  area  is  a  vast  plain, 
sloping  gently  down  from  the  mountain  ranges  to  the 
sea,  forming  the  celebrated  Canterbury  Plains.  This 
province  is  most  favourably  circumstanced  for  wheat-^ 
growing  and  stock-breeding ;  in  a  word,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cereals,  meat,  and  wool,  the  chief  conditions  for 
the  prosperity  of  a  young  country.  Here  the  climate, 
while  less  mild  and  uniform  than  in  the  more  sheltered 
province  of  Nelson,  is  exceptionally  favourable  to  cattle^- 
farming,  as  well  as  to  the  growth  of  European  plants  and 
to  the  health  of  the  settlers.  It  resembles,  in  this  respect, 
the  best  English  climate,  though  drier,  &ee  from  fogs,  and 
far  less  exposed  to  winter  frosts.  This  region  enjoys  the 
cool  and  healthy  breezes  from  the  snowy  ranges  of  the 
interior  and  from  the  polar  icebergs.  The  atmosphere  is 
doubtless  always  agitated,  the  phenomenon  of  a  perfect 
calm  being  here  unknown,  yet  the  effect,  so  far  from  being 
injurious,  is  actually  beneficial  in  strengthening  the  ner- 
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vous  system.  European  domestic  am'malfl  and  v^etable 
products  flourish  and  increase  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity, while  the  fertile  soil  rewards  the  labourer's  care  to 
a  really  wonderful  extent.  Owing  to  the  goodness  of  the 
natural  pastures,  here  is  the  great  sheep  district  of  the 
colony,  and  this  gave  a  considerable  amount  of  prosperity 
to  the  island  before  any  gold  discoveries  had  been  thought 
of.  The  chief  industrial  products  are  wool  and  grain; 
but  besides  these  there  is  a  large  export  trade  in  flax, 
provisions,  skins,  leather,  and  dairy  produce.  Silk  is  also 
produced  in  some  parts  which  are  suited  to  the  growth 
of  the  mulberry  tree. 

Ghristchurch,  the  capital  town,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Avon,  about  eight  miles  from  the  port  of  Lyttelton, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  tunnelled  through 
a  hill  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
£200,000.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  level  country  of  an 
especially  English  aspect,  the  land  being  divided  into 
small  English-looking  fields,  with  English  grasses  and 
English  hedges.  It  has  many  fine  houses  and  elegant 
villas,  and  the  Grovemment  buildings,  built  of  stone  in  the 
Gothic  style,  resemble  some  of  our  university  coU^es. 
The  Museum  contains  a  wonderful  collection  of  skeletons 
of  the  extinct  moas,  the  gigantic  wingless  birds  whidi 
once  inhabited  New  Zealand.  The  population  of  Christ- 
church  is  15,265.  Littleton  has  about  4000;  Timaro, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  3750 ;  and  £aiapoi, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Christchurch,  1500. 

12.  Provincial  District  of  WesUancL 

This  once  formed  part  of  Canterbury,  trom  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  almost  impassable  chain  of  the  Southern 
Alps.  It  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country,  about  200 
miles  by  30  wide,  rising  steeply  towards  the  mountainous 
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interior.  It  is  well  wooded^  and  all  the  riveis  abound  in. 
fish ;  but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  rich  gold-fields, 
which  have  drawn  to  it  a  great  influx  of  population.  The. 
diggings  are  principally  alluvial^  and  are  often  of  great 
depth;  but  quartz  lodes  have  also  been  found,  and  give, 
the  prospect  of  a  permanent  gold-field.  It  is  here  that 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore  are  impregnated  with  gold, 
often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pay  for  washing  them. 
Besides  gold,  there  are  coal,  lead,  and  sUver  ores,  copper, 
iron,  and  tin ;  but  none  of  these  have  yet  been  systemati- 
cally worked.  The  population  of  the  province  in  1877 
was  17,000,  but  in  1886  it  was  only  15,931,  showing  a 
decrease  of  the  mining  population.  Hokitika,  the  capital, 
has  about  2700  inhabitants.  Having  no  harbour,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  of  accesa 

1 3.  Provincial  District  of  Otago, 

Otago  occupies  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  New 
Zealand,  and  though  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  settle- 
ments, bids  fair  to  become  the  most  important  It  has 
grand  moxmtains  with  glaciers  and  alpine  IsHkea,  noble 
forests,  lofby  downs  suitable  for  sheep-grazing,  and  fertile 
lowlands  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  On  the  west 
coast  are  a  series  of  deep  inlets  resembling  the  fiords  of 
Norway,  while  its  mountains  rise  to  more  than  9000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Gold  was  discovered  in  1861,  and 
numerous  gold-fields  have  since  been  opened  over  a  large 
area,  including  both  alluvial  deposits  and  quartz  veins. 
Up  to  1886  gold  to  the  value  of  more  than  17  millions 
sterling  has  been  exported. 

Dxmedin,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  most 
important  commercial  city  in  the  colony,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  bay  running  nine  miles  inland  from  Port 
Chalmers.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  says  that  "  Dunedin  \a 
a  remarkably  handsome  town,  and,  when  its  age  is  consi- 

2q 
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dered,  a  town  which  may  be  said  to  be  remarkable  in 
every  way.  The  main  street  has  no  look  of  newness 
about  it.  The  houses  are  well  built;  and  the  public 
buildings^  banks^  and  churches  are  large,  commodious,  and 
ornamental"  It  has  Botanical  and  Aedimatisation 
Society's  Gardens,  with  cricket-grounds  and  a  race-oourse, 
and  is  encircled  by  a  reserve  called  the  Town  Belt,  through 
which  a  carriage  drive  is  being  made.  The  population 
in  1886  was  28,243 ;  but  with  the  suburbs  45,611,  and 
that  of  the  whole  province  149,154.  Other  impoit- 
ant  towns  are  InvercargiU,  formerly  the  capital  of  Soutii- 
land,  with  5212  inhabitants;  Port  Chalmers,  with  2235 
inhabitants ;  and  Oamaru,  in  the  north  of  the  province, 
with  5662. 

14.  OcvemmerU^  Education,  Bdigion,  etc. 

New  Zealand  possesses  a  constitutional  government 
similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  Australian  colonies.  It 
consists  of  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  an  Execu- 
tive Ministry,  and  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers.  The 
Legislative  Council  consists  of  47  members  appointed  by 
the  Crown  for  life.  The  House  of  Sepresentatives  con- 
sists  of  91  members — 34  for  the  North  Island,  57  for  the 
South  Island,  and  4  Maori  members — the  term  of  office 
being  five  years,  and  the  members  being  paid  £210  each 
session  for  expenses.  The  qualification,  both  for  voteis 
and  candidates,  is  residence  one  year  in  the  colony  or  the 
possession  of  property  worth  £25,  so  that  it  amounts 
practically  to  manhood  sufirage. 

Education  is  admirably  provided  for  in  this  colony. 
By  an  Education  Bill,  passed  in  1877,  public  schools  aie 
provided,  a  capitation  fee  of  ten  shillings  per  child  being 
paid,  or  £2  for  a  family.  State  aid  is  also  given  to 
national  and  denominational  schools.  The  higher  educa- 
tion is  of  a  superior  kind,  and  most  liberally  endowed. 
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There  is  a  university,  with  a  royal  charter,  whose  degrees 
rank  as  equal ,  to  those  of  English  universities.  The 
Canterbury  College  has  an  endowment  of  350,000  acres 
of  land,  judiciously  selected  in  various  districts,  and  pro- 
ducing a  rental  of  several  thousands  per  annum.  In 
addition  there  are  other  landed  endowments  for  education, 
including  elementary  and  science  schools,  a  museum  and 
library,  a  college  of  agriculture,  and  a  normal  school  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers.  At  Dimedin  there  ia  a 
university,  or  more  properly  a  college,  on  which  200,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  settled,  while  the  buildings  have 
already  cost  £30,000.  There  ia  also  a  school  of  art, 
a  boys'  and  girls'  high  school,  and  district  grammar 
schools,  besides  athenseums  and  public  libraries  in  almost 
all  the  country  towns  and  villages.  In  the  provinces  of 
Wellington,  Nelson,  and  Auckland,  there  are  also  colleges 
afl&liated  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  with  ample 
provision  for  elementary  instruction.  This  general  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  will  assuredly  produce  good 
fruits  in  a  people  able  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  with 
skill  and  discretion,  and  gives  promise  of  a  bright  future 
for  what  has  well  been  termed  the  Great  Britain  of  the 
soutL 

Beligion  in  New  Zealand  is  altogether  free  and  in- 
dependent of  State  control,  except  that  aU  ministers  are 
registered,  so  that  they  may  legally  perform  the  marriage- 
ceremony.  The  Church  of  England  ia  the  most  numerous 
in  adherents,  having  172  churches.  It  has  six  bishops, 
residing  at  Auckland,  Napier,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Chiist- 
church,  and  Dimedin.  The  Presbyterians  rank  next  in 
order,  having  125  churches.  Then  follow  Boman 
Catholics,  Wesleyans,  and  in  very  much  smaller  numbers 
almost  all  the  other  sects  and  religions  professed  by 
civilised  people.  Dividing  the  population  into  Protest- 
ants and  Boman  Catholics,  which  together  include  the 
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on  physical  oonBideratioim,  the  philological  classification  here  adi^ted 
corresponds  on  the  whole  yery  fairly.  In  other  words,  the  three 
dark  races,  of  radically  distinct  physical  types,  speak  languages 
which  also  belong  to  radically  distinct  linguistic  types,  while  the 
three  branches  of  the  brown  stock  are  fundamentally  one  in  speedi, 
no  less,  or  rather  more  decidedly,  than  in  physique. 

3.  Nomenclature. 

Neyertheless,  the  mutual  affinities  and  migrations,  aa  well  as 
the  most  suitable  collective  names  of  all  these  various  races,  have 
occasioned  much  controversy,  many  points  of  which  remain  still  to 
be  decided.  Hence,  before  proceeding  to  their  definite  dassifica- 
tion,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  thdr 
nomenclature,  and,  where  necessary,  in  vindication  or  ezplanatioii 
of  the  terminology  here  adopted.  A  paper  on  the  subject  was 
read  before  the  Anthropological  Institute,  on  January  7,  1879,  bj 
Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  advocating  certain  innovations  or  reforms 
proposed  jointly  by  himself  and  the  writer.  In  the  discassion  that 
ensued,  although  no  practical  result  was  arrived  at,  some  of  these 
changes  were  favourably  received,  and  although  others  were  leas 
fortunate,  it  was  generally  admitted  that  a  reformation  of  some 
kind  was  much  needed. 

4.  Inieroceanic — Negrito. 

On  that  occasion,  the  term  Interoceanic  was  suggested,  and  is 
here  retained  as  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  collective  name  under 
which  to  group  all  the  races  in  question.  Australasian  is  obvioosiT 
defective,  while  Oceanic^  being  commonly  restricted  to  the  Paciic, 
seems  to  exclude  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  conveniently  indnded 
under  the  fuller  form  of  Interoceanic 

For  the  three  dark  races  the  terms  Austral,  Negrito,  and  Papism 
are  sdected,  without  excluding  Melanesian  as  a  good  alternative  for 
one  branch  of  the  last-named,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  Austral 
calls  for  no  special  remark,  being  obviously  the  most  fitting 
name  for  all  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  whether  comprising  one 
or  more  types,  as  some  suspect  Under  this  head  will  also  be  in- 
duded  the  Tasmanians,  although  many  distinguished  anthropologists 
seem  inclined  to  group  that  extinct  race  with  the  Mdaneeiana. 

Nor  need  much  be  said  regarding  the  term  Negrito,  i.e.  ^little 
Negro,*'  long  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  dark  dwarfish  tribes 
in  the  interior  of  Luzon,  and  some  others  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Here  it  will  be  extended  to  the  dwarfish  negroid  tribes  in  the 
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Andaman  Islands  and  interior  of  Malacca^  bnt  to  no  others.  These 
three  seem  mutually  connected,  and  are  in  all  probability  the  last 
scattered  renmants  of  an  autochthonous  dwai^sh  race  formerly 
diffused  over  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  adjacent  Asiatic  seaboard 
Those  of  the  Philippines  are  the  Aitas,  Aitas,  or  Itas  of  Spanish 
writers,  a  term  in  Tagala  meaning  blaekf  and  being  the  same  as  the 

Malay  ^tJuJb  (hdtam).  The  Negritos  of  the  Andaman  islands  oc- 
cupy the  whole  group,  and  are  divided  into  a  large  number  of  tribes 
often  coUectiyely  known  as  MincopUSf  a  term  here  consequently 
retained  for  that  branch  of  the  race.    For  the  same  reason  the  Malay 


/  / 


term  ^<4mj  =  Sanumg  will  comprise  the  Bilas  and  other  Negritos 
of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

5.  Pap&on-Alfuro. 

For  the  third  dark  race  the  long-«stabliBhed  Popila  seems  in 
every  way  preferable  to  Mdanman,     It  is  descriptive  of  the  frizzly 

hair  (Malay  tyXi  ^^p^v)ah\  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most 

marked  physical  characteristic  of  this  race,  which  is  now  known  to 
exist  either  in  a  pure  state  or  mixed  with  other  elements,  in  all 
the  islands  stretching  from  about  the  meridian  of  Floris  eastwards 
to  Fiji  The  term  will  here  accordingly  receive  its  Intimate  ex- 
tension under  the  forms  of  Sub-Papiian,  East  and  West,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  thk  area  in  the  way  more  fully  set  forth 
fiffther  on. 

This  convenient  application  of  the  word  will  have  the  further 
advantage  of  enabling  us  to  dispense  with  the  obnoxious  term 
Alfwro^  which,  as  popularly  used,  is  as  meaningless  as  it  is  mischie- 
vous.^   Whatever  its  origin,  for  which  there  are  some  half-dozen 

1  A  curious  illostntion  of  the  oonftision  caused  by  this  word  is  afforded  by 
B.  N.  CiLBt's  remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Modem  Langiuiges 
of  the  East  Indies  (1878),  at  p.  146,  where  he  makes  a  distinct  group  called 
*'AlfiaTese-Negrito.  Under  NegrUo  he  evidently  includes  both  the  true 
Negritos  and  the  Papuans,  and  the  Alfwrese  he  regards  as  "  totally  distinct 
htnsi  the  brown  Malay  and  black  Negrito."  Tet  he  here  couples  them  with  the 
Negritos,  adding  that  *'  they  are  wild,  savage,  pagan  head-hunters,"  and  that 
the  word  "  is  written  Alfora,  or  Harafora,  or  Tun^a."  There  are  certainly 
many  forms  of  the  word,  but  it  will  take  a  large  amount  of  credulity  to  accept 
TuToja  as  one  of  them.  There  is  a  fierce  wild  tribe  in  the  very  heart  of 
Celebes  known  by  this  name,  and  who  would  be  naturally  spoken  of  by  some 
writers  as  also  "  Alfuros,"  hence  possibly  the  confusion.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  languages  described  as  "  Negrito- Alfurese,"  are  nearly  sub-Malayan,  and 
in  some  cases  sub-Papfian  idioms  spoken  in  some  districts  and  villages,  chiefly 
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claimants,  and  whateyet  its  oorrect  foim,  for  there  are  at  least  a 
doxen  different  yarieties,  Alfuro  is  a  word  which  can  no  longer 
have  a  place  in  the  vocabulaiy  of  the  scientific  ethnologist  In  the 
mouth  of  the  Malaya  it  never  had  any  distinct  ethnical  significance, 
and  has  always  been  used  by  them  simply  to  designate  the  non- 
Malay,  or  rather  we  should  say,  the  non-Mohammedan  and  heatiieB 
tribes  in  Ceram,  Euro,  Floris,  Jilolo,  and  other  East  Indian  islands 
occupying  a  lower  stage  of  ciyiUsation  than  themselves.  Thus, 
0.  B.  R  Ton  Rosenbeig,  in  his  Malayiaehe  Archipd  (Leipng, 
1879),  speaks  pamm  of  Alfuros  in  contradistinction  not  to  Malays, 
Papuans,  or  other  races,  but  simply  to  Moslem  and  Christian,  as  at 
p.  26  of  part  iL :  ^  26  villages  stretch  along  the  coast  [of  Ceram],  of 
which  5  are  inhabited  by  Christians,  3  by  Mohanunedana,  15  faj 
Alfuros,  while  13  have  a  mixed  population."  This  passage  may 
also  serve  to  explode  the  popular  idea  that  the  Alfuros  were  tht 
aborigines  of  these  islands,  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  non- 
Malay  invaders,  for  they  are  here  represented  as  dwelling  on  the 
coast,  peacefully  intermingled  with  their  Moslem  and  Christiaii 
kinsfolk.  In  fact,  Alfuro,  as  Dr.  Hamy  and  other  French  anthro- 
pologists are  beginning  to  perceive,  means  practically  notlung 
more  than  non-Mohammedan,  rude,  uncultured,  free,  independent ; 
thus  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  words  pagantu  <»  villager, 
rustic,  non-Christian,  heathen  —  dweller  on  the  heath,  idolater, 
etc.,  as  used  by  the  early  Christians.  Hence  Alfuro,  Wlrii^  all 
ethnical  significance,  can  have  no  place  in  our  classification. 

6.  Malayo-Polynesian — Indo-Pacific — Mikronesian — Makori 

The  three  dark  races,  being,  as  stated,  fundamentally  distinct, 
can  have  no  common  collective  designation.  But  the  three  brown 
races,  forming  one  ethnical,  or  at  least  one  linguistic  family,  require 
to  be  grouped  together  by  some  common  appellation.  Humboldf  s 
''  Malayo-Polynesian,''  though  still  in  current  use,  is  generally  felt 
to  be  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  holds  its  ground  only  for  want  of  a 
better  expression.  Polynesian  itself  is  hopelessly  vague,  embradng 
such  fundamentally  distinct  types  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the 
Samoan  and  Solomon  groups.  Popularly  it  comes  to  be  synonj- 
mous  with  ''  South-Sea  Islanders,''  to  which  no  definite  adentifie 

in  Minahasft,  K.  Celebes.  In  other  respects  the  chapter  on  the  '*  Malaya 
Family  **  is  singalarly  defective.  Thus,  under  the  heading  **  Philippine, "  then 
«re  given  twelve  languages  only,  and  no  dialects.  But  F.  Jagor  (TrattUin  tJu 
Philippine$f  1876)  quotes  at  p.  49  from  a  work  of  Baientes,  the  names  of  bo 
less  than  twenty-seven  distinct  languages  officially  recognised,  besides  which 
there  are  dialects  innumerable  spoken  both  by  the  Malayan  and  N^to 
wUd  tribes.    See  General  Scheme  of  PhUippine  Languages,  p.  t{23. 
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meaning  can  be  attached.  The  compound  tenn  is  still  more  objec- 
tionable, as  positiTely  misguiding  and  calculated  to  countenance 
the  Tulgar  error  that  the  Pacific  or  eastern  branch  is  somehow 
affected  by,  or  largely  made  up  of,  Malayan  elements.  Hence 
Malayo-Polynesian  cannot  continue  much  longer  in  us^,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  it  has  already  been  discarded  by  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  present  work.  At  the  meeting  aboye 
referred  to,  the  expression  "  Indo-Pacific,"  proposed  by  this  writer 
as  ft  substitute,  seemed  to  meet  with  general  fayour,  and  is  here 
provisionally  adopted.  It  has  the  advantage  of  indicating  with 
some  precision  the  habitat  of  this  great  linguistic  family,  and  is  at 
least  far  more  accurate  than  the  parallel  expression  Indo-European, 
commonly  accepted  as  the  collective  name  of  the  Aryan  races.  In 
the  two  forms,  however,  the  first  component  bears,  of  course, 
different  meanings,  in  Indo-Pacific  referring  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  in  Indo-European  to  the  Indian  mainland,  or  Father^  to  the 
northern  portion  of  it 

For  the  western  branch  of  the  family  there  is  fortunately  no 
need  of  making  any  change.  The  national  name  Malay  meets  all 
requirements,  and  is  all  the  better  that  its  origin  is  lost^  For  the 
two  divisions  of  the  western  or  Polynesian  branch,  good  collective 
names  are  much  needed.  The  term  Mtkronetian,  conventionally 
applied  to  the  north-western  group,  is  here  provisionally  retained ; 
and  Ranken's  Mahori  having  been  accepted  by  the  editor  as  equi- 
valent to  Polynesian,  and  as  an  alternative  name  for  the  large 
brown  races  of  the  eastern  archipelagoes,  this  term,  however 
otherwise  objectionable,  is  here  also  adopted  for  the  saJce  of  uni- 
formity. 

7.  Comparaim  TaXU  of  Physical  Charaderistics, 

The  outward  and  mental  qualities  of  all  these  races  have  been 
so  ably  described  by  the  editor  of  this  work,  than  whom  no  one 
can  speak  with  greater  authority  on  the  subject,  that  any  further 
account  would  necessarily  involve  much  needless  repetition.  The 
subjoined  comparative  table,  however,  of  their  more  salient  physi- 
cal characteristics,  slightly  supplemented  from  Professor  Flower's 
excellent  monograph  on  The  Native  Baces  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (p.  51 ), 
may  be  found  useful : — 

^  The  attompt  to  oonneet  it  with  the  JaTsnese  m-layUt  "to  nui,"  "to 
flee,"  will  not  bear  diaciueion.  Being  a  yerb,  it  conld  not  mean  "  ftigitlTe,'* 
as  some  have  supposed ;  nor  is  it  credible  that  a  people  wonld  either  assnme 
or  accept  from  tbeir  neighboun  a  term  of  reproadi  as  their  national  desig- 
nation. 
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Baos. 

Statubi. 

GOLOUB. 

Han. 

Bbabd. 

CiuinuM. 

FacLU. 
Ijix»e. 

5oeK 

AoBtnliaoL 

Medinm. 
6ft41n. 

Btral^tor 
waved. 

WeU 
developed. 

DoUeho- 
cephalio. 

PngDaHk- 
ooa. 

Plaijri=a 

TnfTm***'^", 

Kedinm. 
6ft  Hin. 

Ditto. 

Frizdy. 

Ditto. 

MeK>- 

cephalio. 

Ditta 

Disia> 

Melanesiaa 
(Papuan). 

Variable. 
5-4in.-6-7in. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

DoUeho- 
cephalio. 

Ditto. 

Vaia. 

Negrito. 

Vety  small. 
4  ft.  8  in. 

BUck. 

Veiy  frixdy. 

t 

Brachv- 
cephalic 

Mfognath- 
ooa. 

^m/B9C^M^tf 

Malay. 

BmalL 
6ft2in. 

Light  brown. 

Straight 

Absent 

DittOL 

DittOL 

I^fOfi 

Polynesian 
(Kahori). 

TalL 
6  a  10  in. 

Ditto. 

Ditta 

Scanty. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ig^t^^ 

Italian 

(added  for 

compariaonX 

Medinm. 
6ft  6in. 

White. 

Straight  or 
waved. 

WeU 
developed. 

Meso-orbfa- 

Orthognath- 
ona. 

Ditsa 

Adopting  the  nomendatare  as  above  determined^  we  get  die 
subjoined : — 


Gekebal  Scheme  of  Iktebooeakio  Rages  akd  Lamouaqbl 


Dabk 
Races. 


I.  Austral 
II.  Negrito 


III.  Papfian 


•         • 


•         »      « 


O 


s 

o 

•^    «    ►i^ 


IV.  Mahori   . 


y.  Mikronesian 


Australian,  Tasxnaiiian  (f). 
Aeta,  Samang,  Mincopie. 
'  Papiian  Proper — Interior  and  west,  Few 

Guinea,  with  adjacent  islands. 
Sub-Pap6lan  East — East  coast,  NewGnisei, 

and  islands  east  to  Fiji 
Sub-PapAan  West — Island^  Indian  Aidd- 

pelago,  west  to  Floiis. 

Samoa,  Tokelau,  Ellice,  Nine,  Tongs. 

Tahiti,  Marquesas,  Tuamotu,  Hawaii 

Motu,  Kerapuno,  Raro,  etc.,  Kentiwey  f 

Pelew,  Caroline. 

Gilbert 

MaishalL 
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o  o  S 
ei       q 

«   p3 


YI.  Malayan. 


'  Malayan   Proper — Orang-Mal&yn,   Orang* 

Bui^wa,  Orang-lant 
Sab-Malayan  West — ^Atyeh,  Batta,  Bejang, 

Lampnng,  Java,  etc. 
Sub-Malayan  East — ^Bali,  Madura,  Celebes, 

Borneo,  etc. 
North-east    Branch  —  Philippines,    Sulu, 

Formosa. 
South-west  Branch  —  Madagascar,  Hova, 

Betsimisaraca,  Sakalava. 


L  Thb  Austbal  Races. 

Under  thiB  head  are  grouped  the  Australians  proper  and  the 
Tasmanians,  though  the  latter  are  by  most  anthropologists  supposed 
to  have  been  more  nearly  related  to  the  Melanesians.  The  above 
table  of  physical  characteristics,  however,  shows  that  they  agree 
almost  in  every  respect  with  the  Australians  ;  but  a  great  diflSculty 
is  presented  by  the  hair,  which  being  frizzly,^  seems  to  connect  them 
more  with  the  Papuan  stock.  Unfortunately,  but  little  light  can 
be  thrown  on  the  subject  of  their  language,  of  which  only  a  few 
scattered  fragments  have  survived.  It  seems  on  the  whole  to  have 
resembled  the  Australian  in  structure.  But  mere  similarity  of 
structure  is  of  itself  no  proof  of  a  common  origin  tmless  combined 
with  identity  of  roots ;  and  here  it  shows  some  very,  striking  coin- 
cidences both  with  the  sub-Paptlan  languages  of  the  Louisiade,  New 
Hebrides,  and  other  Pacific  islands,  and  with  those  spoken  along  the 
south  coast  of  Australia.  '*  The  natives  of  Tasmania  were  darker, 
more  strongly  built,  and  generally  less  pleasing  in  aspect,  than  the 
people  of  the  continent  Their  hair  was  woolly  and  crisp,  and 
some  bore  a  likeness  to  the  African  negro.  Their  aspect  was 
different  from  that  of  the  Australians.  In  their  form,  their  colour, 
and  their  hair,  they  were  rather  Papiian  than  Australian.  Many 
words  in  their  language,  however,  coincide  with  words  in  the  dialect 
of  King  George's  Sound,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  South- 
eastern parts  of  the  continent ;  and  it  might  be  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  the  connection  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  and 
the  continent  was  clearly  established.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
the  Pap^n  afi&nities  of  the  Tasmanian  dialects.  Many  words  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  languages  spoken  in  New  Caledonia,  in 
MallicoUo,  and  in  other  islands  of  the  Melanesian  division." 
(Brough   Smyth,  The  Aborigines  of  Victoria,  introduction,  bdx.) 


M 


^  Cook,  who  yisited  them  in  January  1777,  describes  it  as  even  woolly  ; 
I  woolly  as  that  of  any  native  of  Guinea." — Third  Voyage,  i.  96. 
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Altogether  the  ascertained  data  would  Beem  to  point  at  a  mixture 
of  the  two  races  in  Tasmania,  the  Paplan  on  the  whole  predomi- 
nating ;  and  this  view  seems  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the 
fact  that  the  island  was  at  no  very  remote  geological  epoch  con- 
nected with  the  mainland.  But,  pending  a  definite  solntion  of  the 
question,  there  are  sufficient  points  of  contact  between  them  to 
justify  us  in  provisionally  grouping  the  Tasmanians  with  the  Aofr- 
tralians,  from  whom  **  some  tribes  weie  scarcely  distinguishable.* 
(B.  Smyth,  ii.  379.) 

The  Tasmanians  were  divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes^ 
many  speaking  distinct  languages,  or  at  least  dialects,  nine  varieties 
of  which  have  been  recognised.  The  languages  on  the  east  differed 
very  decidedly  from  those  on  the  west  coast,  but  all  had  certain 
features  in  common,  such  as  the  absence  of  any  definite  order  or 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  the  ezpresaion  of  modal, 
temporal,  plural,  and  other  relations  in  a  supplementary  way,  more 
by  tone,  manner,  gesture,  than  by  particles  or  inflezionfl,  and  lastly, 
the  absence  of  abstract  tenns.  Thus  there  was  no  word  for  tnt 
in  general,  and  qualities  were  expressed  by  material  imagery,  thai 
of  hardness  by  comparison  with  a  stone  ;  a  round  object  was  *^ « 
thing  like  a  ball,  or  like  the  moon  ;"  a  tall  man  was  **  long  legs ;" 
and  so  on.  The  languages,  of  which  a  few  spedmens  have  beea 
preserved,  are  those  of 

Macquarie  Harbour,  on  W.  coast 

Oyster  Bay,  on  S.E.  coast. 

Ben  Lomond,  on  N.E.  coast 

Stony  Creek,  in  the  centre  (Ross,  OampbeUtown,  etc) 

Deloraine,  on  the  West 

Circular  Head,  on  the  NortL 

Eastern  Marshes,  near  Oaklands. 

Bruni  Island,  off  S.E.  coast 

The  Tasmanian  race,  which,  owing  probably  to  long  iwn.)#ty» 
and  to  mixture,  presented  several  peculiarities  distinguishing  them 
from  all  others,  became  extinct  with  William  Lanney  or  Lanoy, 
"  the  last  man,"  and  Truganina  or  ''  Lalla  Rookh,"  "^  the  last 
woman,"  the  former  of  whom  died  on  March  3,  1869,  the  latter  in 
June  1876. 

The  AuAraUam  also  are  fast  disappearing,  and  th^  will  have 
probably  become  extinct  long  before  the  question  of  their  affinities 
is  likely  to  be  settled.  The  theory,  however,  of  an  '^  Australotd 
family,"  embracing  the  Australians,  the  Dravidians,  and  other 
southern  Indians,  must  for  the  present  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
visionary.      Advocated  by  Pickering,  Logan,  and  Latham,  and 
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popularised  by  Huxley,  it  rests  on  little  more  than  a  certain  yagae 
Tesemblanoe  between  their  physique  and  the  structure  of  their 
languages,  implying  no  necessary  racial  affinity,  especially  in  the 
face  of  so  many  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  In  any  case, 
the  aigument,  based  on  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  Indian 
throwing-stick  to  the  Australian  wonguim  or  boomerang,  is  worth- 
leaa  There  is  no  real  affinity  between  the  two  weapons,  and  the 
Indian  weapon  **  under  no  circumstances  whatever  could  be  made 
to  behave  as  the  wonguim  does."    (B.  Smyth,  I  323.) 

The  Australian  languages  seem  to  be  all  cast  in  one  uniform 
mould,  and  the  general  opinion  now  is  that  they  have  all  a  com- 
mon origin.  Assuming  the  unity  of  the  race — a  doctrine,  however, 
which  is  iar  from  being  so  universally  accepted — its  speech  must 
necessarily  have  had  a  common  starting  point ;  but  it  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  any  necessaiy  connection  with  the  Dravidian  or  any 
other  linguistic  family.  All  the  Australian  tongues  are  aggluti- 
nating, and  are  characterised  especially  by  their  simple  phonetics, 
i^ecting  all  the  sibilants  but  not  the  aspirates  as  is  often  asserted, 
by  a  preference  for  suffixes,  by  the  absence  of  relative  pronouns  and 
generally  of  the  article  and  gender,  by  the  accent  falling  usually  on 
the  {)6nultimate,  by  dual  forms,  by  plurality  expressed  by  numerals 
and  other  words  prefixed  and  occasionally  modifying  the  root,  by 
r^ular  conjugation,  extensive  use  of  onomatopoeic  terms,  and  custom 
of  tabooing  words  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mahori  people. 

Indeed  the  comparative  perfection  of  their  speech,  standing 
in  such  striking  contrast  to  their  degraded  state,  has  occasioned 
some  surprise.  But  the  phenomenon  is  far  from  rare,  and  still 
more  remarkable  instances  are,  for  instance,  the  rich  Hottentot  de- 
clension and  the  marvellously  intricate  Sonthal  coigugation.  The 
explanation,  however,  of  this  apparent  contradiction  seems  obvious 
enough.  These  savage  tribes,  owing  to  unfavourable  outward  con- 
ditions, require  long  ages  to  make  any  perceptible  advance  in  general 
social  cultur&  But  through  continuous  practice  they  will  often 
bring  to  surprising  perfection  the  few  instruments  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  state  at  which  they  may  have  arrived. 
Hence  their  speech,  like  their  boomerang,  is  now  found  to  be  admir- 
ably adapted  to  their  requirements.  They  are  always  chattering 
and  always  chasing,  and  the  instruments  needed  for  both  pursuits 
are  equally  perfect  after  their  kind.  **  The  illusion  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  language  of  savages  is  simple  would  be  rudely 
dispelled  if  they  addressed  themselves  to  an  examination  of  the 
dialects  of  any  part  of  Australia.  They  are  highly  inflected,  com- 
plex, and  many  of  the  sentences  are  so  constructed  as  to  make  a 
translation  impossible."     (B.  Smyth,  Introduction,  Ixiii.) 
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The  attempts  made  to  connect  these  languages  'with  the  Aiyu, 
Semitic,  and  other  families,  will  not  bear  seriotus  disdusion.  A 
single  specimen  of  the  sort  of  verbal  resemblances  adduced  in  sap- 
port  of  these  theories  must  suffice.  The  native  work  Kiradju, 
Koraji,  doctor,  or  rather  primarily  wizard,  priest,  is  compared  with 
the  Greek  x^H^^py^^t  surgeon.  But  this  Greek  word  being  from 
the  roots  X€Lp  (hand)  and  Ipyov  (work),  it  is  obvious  that  it  cu- 
not  be  compared  with  Kiradjee  untU  this  word  be  also  shown  to  be 
similarly  composed.  Such  a  discoveiy  would  indeed  be  startiing, 
and  would  go  further  to  show  some  relationship  between  6re^ 
and  Australian  than  a  thousand  etymologies  based  on  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  laws  regulating  the  growth  of  all  ftrticolate  qieeeL 

Beyond  establishing  their  primitive  unity  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  any  strictly  scientific  classification  of  the  Australian  taogncB. 
Hence  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  group  them  according  to  their 
several  geographical  areas.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  these  bo- 
guages,  especially  in  the  south  and  east,  are  usually  named  after 
their  respective  words  expressive  of  negation.  Thus  the  Ksmil' 
aroi,  Wol-aroi,  Wira-iaroi,  eta,  are  named  from  kamil^  wol,  wira, 
eta,  meaning  ''no  ;"  but  Piku-mbul,  exceptionally  from|>iib«y& 
This  last  may  be  compared  with  Dante's  "lingua  del  <s"  and 
the  general  medieval  practice  in  Europe. 
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jll 


sill 
•al^iilliilll 


8  i^  S||  1^1 S 


I 


S  >^  (H  H  (S  ^  S  ^  S  »?  ^  iS 


I 


ti 


Q    P 


I  fl  i 

^   j    S   P 


S  •• 


^   ^ 


"wru^eny  ;s9^ 


s  5  5*  .2  8 


•■JfliioO  'a  put  'n 


•S    p 

ca  ><  S 


"  I'd  g 


1  .  -i  •'iiiiiji 


eS 


o 

•a 


^  ^  S  £  iz;  $S  iz;  1]^ 


S^^£^ 


•«uapiA*»^ 


^  ^ 


VwOl^^ofi 


I 


.1 


i 


tl 


*'-^ii1?ll^ 


J 


J 


i 


niiii^fiif^iiiilllHtlilll 


— V— 


1J9AIS  iunq[no{)  pm  X«xiq]| 


•(«IJ<notA)  wenron^ 


i[9ai3  e.jedooo 


*ioiv[nEnr2 


.J 


ililllt'lillli 


■0}«  'viJUig  'nipru  foodnAfj  '[wqino  t**S 
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This  is  far  from  including  all  the  known  tribes  and  langaageSy 
most  of  which  will,  howeyer,  be  found  in  the  Alphabetical  lasL  The 
original  unity  of  the  languages  is  deduced  from  such  consideTations 
as  these :  A  general  accordance  in  their  phonetics  as  shown  bj  the 
universal  rejection  of  the  sibilants ;  a  common  stodc  of  primitiTe 
words,  such  as  eye,  tongue,  hand,  tooth,  blood,  sun,  moon,  and  espe- 
cially several  personal  pronouns ;  the  feeble  development  of  the 
idea  of  number,  and  the  general  agreement  over  a  vast  area  in  the 
word  for  ttm ;  the  use  of  the  dual,  of  suffixes,  and  of  dupKeate 
terms  for  the  same  object  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  often  exist  profound  discrepancies  even  amongst  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  oomparative 


New  Norda,  West  Australia : — 

I 

ISast  New  Norcia. 

North  New  Norda. 

aim  • 

xnarca                 • 

unai 

air  . 

mar 

plerang 

trae  • 

pono 

tampa 

haard 

n-anga    . 

inda 

mach          « 

>           bnlla 

heat.            , 

piroo 

jakm 

tooth 

1           n-olgo 

.            irai 

one  . 

chega 

tombar 

two  . 

guggial    . 

ulaia 

three 

maa 

nlaiaoonci 

XL  Thb  Nbgrito  Raobb. 


Aitaa — Samange — Mineoptee. 

Of  these  the  Aetas  are  the  most  numerous  and  best  known. 
They  seem  to  be  unquestionably  the  autochthonous  peqole  of  the 
PhiUppine  Archipelago,  where  they  are  still  known  to  exist  in  the 
more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  five  islands  of  Luzon,  N^gros,  Panay, 
Mindoro,  and  Mindanao.  Here  they  number  altogether  about  25,000, 
and  they  may  also  very  likely  be  found  in  Palawan  and  Formosa 
Of  their  languages  we  know  little  beyond  the  fact  that  the  varioos 
tribes  speak  quite  distinct  and  mutually  unintelligible  dialectSb 
Fifteen  such  dialects  have  been  recognised  in  Luzon  alone.  Althoogfa 
quite  dwarfish,  their  mean  height  being  about  4  feet  8  inches,  the 
Aetas  are  described  as  well  made,  with  soft  and  frizzled  hair,  nose 
a  little  flattened,  and  in  colour  and  appearance  **  less  black  and  less 

1  From  B^iengler's  YocabBlaiiee  in  Let  Mienane  OcUhdUguee  for  KoTCmbcr 

22, 1878. 
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ugly  "  than  the  African  negra  They  have  no  fixed  abode ;  live 
mostly  on  fruits,  roots,  and  game ;  and  have  maintained  a  constant 
wvr&ie  with  the  brown  race  probably  ever  since  the  two  met  on 
common  ground  in  these  islands.  The  name  is  sometimes  written 
Ailgta  ;  but  from  the  etymology  given  fnrther  back  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  g  has  been  wrongly  introduced. 

Closely  related  in  physique  to  the  Aetas  are  the  Sahangs  of  the 
Kedah  Mountains  and  elsewhere  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  In 
thia  extreme  south-eastern  comer  of  Asia  we  meet  with  two  indi- 
genous races— the  Samang  Negritos  and  the  Orang-BmiviDay  i,t, 
**  men  of  the  soil/'  of  Malayan  stock.  But  the  priority  of  posses- 
sion must  certainly  be  given  to  the  former,  were  it  not  otherwise 
probable  that  the  Malays  are  more  recent  intruders  from  Simiatra. 
The  two  are  as  distinct  in  speech  as  they  are  in  eveiy  other  respect. 
Both,  however,  have  this  in  common,  that  they  have  no  known 
congeners  elsewhere  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and  that  their  affini- 
ties are  entirely  with  the  Interoceanic  races.  The  Samangs  speak 
several  distinct  idioms,  and  the  dialects  spoken  on  the  eastern  are 
said  to  be  qnite  different  from  those  on  the  western  side  of  the 
peninsula.  But  this  points  rather  at  long  isolation  than  at  differ- 
ences of  origin,  and  is  but  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  weakness  of 
the  polygenist  argument  based  on  the  present  divergence  of  human 
speech. 

Of  the  MiN  COPIES  so  little  was  known  till  quite  recently  that 
Latham  fancied  they  might  somehow  be  connected  with  the  Bur- 
mese. They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Andaman  Archipelago,  and 
E.  H.  Man,  who  has  lately  visited  them,  mentions  nine  different 
tribes  all  speaking  different  languages.  Of  these  there  seem  to  be 
two  broad  divisions — a  northern  and  a  southern,  so  distinct  that  a 
native  of  a  northern  is  as  unintelligible  to  one  of  a  southem 
island  as  is  an  English  peasant  to  a  Russian.  These  are  therefore 
not  merely  dialects,  but  true  languages,  though  no  doubt  of  com- 
mon origin.  They  are  all  agglutinating,  and  resemble  the  Dra- 
yidian  and  Australian  tongues  in  their  use  of  suffixes  instead  of 
prefixes.  We  are  frirther  told  that  there  are  two  forms  of  the  first 
person  plural,  probably  answering  to  the  inclusive  and  exclusive 
forms  of  the  Mahori  group,  and  that  the  ending  da  is  applied  to 
all  things  animate,  supernatural,  and  abstract,  other  than  human^ 
a  feature  answering  somewhat  to  the  rational  and  irratioual  divi- 
sions of  the  Fulah.  These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to 
the  idioms  of  the  BOjing^tda  and  Bdgtjtab  tribes,  dwelling  in 
the  south,  nearest  to  the  English  settlements.^    In  the  former, 

'  The  other  tribes    and   langnagei  mantioned  are  —  Jarawa,  T^i^wa, 
Balawa,  Awkojnwai,  and  Akakol. 

2  R 
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Man  has  composed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  published  with  addenda  hj 
R.  C.  Temple,  Calcutta,  1877. 

The  colour  of  the  Andamanese  is  described  as  *'not  deep 
black,  but  rather  sooty,"  and  their  hair  is  said  by  Colonel  fyt<!he 
to  grow  in  detached  tufts.  But  this  Is  an  error,  probably  aris- 
ing from  the  way  in  which  it  is  dressed.  It  is  now  generaUj 
admitted  that  there  is  no  such  phenomenon  as  hair  growing  in 
separate  tufls  ;  when  carefully  examined  it  is  always  found  spmd 
uniformly  over  the  scalp.  Hence  arguments  of  affinities  between 
races  based  on  this  peculiarity  are  worthless. 

Of  the  possible  relations  of  all  these  Negrito  peoples  witii  the 
Akkas,  Obongos,  Dokos,  Bushmen,  and  other  dwarfish  AMan 
negroes,  or  with  the  dark  Mois  of  Annam,  and  darker  Kurumbas, 
Ghonds,  Maravars,  of  the  Deccan,  nothing  need  here  be  said 
beyond  reminding  certain  transcendental  anthropologists  that  oo 
undoubted  case  of  looolly  hair  has  yet  been  found  in  India,  and 
that  the  use  of  suffixes  rather  than  prefixes,  or  vice  vena^  ia  no 
proof  at  all  of  linguistic  affinity.^ 

III.  The  Papuan  Races. 

The  present  area  of  this  race  lies  nearly  between  the  equator 
and  tropic  of  Capricorn,  north  and  south,  stretching  east  and 
west  from  Floris  to  F^i.  If  we  suppose  it  to  be  fimdam^itaUj 
distinct  from  the  Negrito,  as  it  certainly  is  from  the  Austral  and 
brown  stocks,  its  original  domfdn  must  be  sought  still  farther  to 
the  east,  that  is  in  the  Central  Pacific,  which  is  known  to  be 
an  area  of  subsidence.  As  the  land  disappeared  the  people  mored 
still  to  the  west,  here,  almost  eveiywhere,  meeting  other  races 
already  in  possession  of  the  soil.  These  they  sometimes  subdued 
and  absorbed  or  extirpated,  but  more  frequently   ^mlA^gMMfliJ^f^ 

^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Negrito  has  by  many  anthropologists  been  ocas- 
founded  with  the  Papuan  type.  But  the  differences  between  the  tvo  are 
ftmdamental,  and  are  thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Mr.  Wallace : — "  They  [the 
Negrito]  are  dwar&  in  stature,  only  averaging  four  feet  six  inches  to  four  lees 
eight  inches  high,  or  eight  inches  less  than  the  Malays,  whereas  tiie  Pkpua» 
are  decidedly  taller  than  the  Malays.  The  nose  is  iuTariably  represented  it 
small,  flattened,  or  turned  up  at  the  apex,  whereas  the  most  uniTeraal  chanekr 
of  the  Papiian  race  is  to  have  the  nose  prominent  and  laige^  witii  the  apei 
produced  downwards,  as  it  is  invariably  represented  in  their  own  mde  idoU. 
The  hair  of  these  dwarfish  races  agrees  with  that  of  the  Papfians,  bat  so  it  doei 
with  that  of  the  negroes  of  Africa.  The  Negritos  and  the  Samangs  agree  very 
closely  in  physical  characteristics  with  eadi  other  and  with  the  Aiwiamttr 
Islanders,  while  they  differ  in  a  marked  manner  from  every  Papuan  facew"— 
The  Malay  Archipelago,  p.  590. 
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with  them,  whence  the  remarkable  phenomenon  that  one  of  the 
most  strikinglj  distinct  types  of  mankind  is  now  mostly  found  in 
a  mixed  state,  blended  not  with  one  but  with  at  least  three,  pos- 
sibly four,  other  stocka 

The  Papi|ans  exist  in  a  pure  state  only  in  the  interior  and 
western  section  of  New  Guinea,  and  neighbouring  Am,  Waigiou, 
Salwatty,  and  a  few  other  islands.  On  the  north  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia they  are  or  were  found  mixed  with  the  Austral  stock,  for 
Dampier  and  other  earlier  explorers  speak  of  tribes  with  **  curl'd 
hair,"  clearly  indicating  Paptlan  blood,  about  Cape  York  and  Torres 
Strait.^  In  the  Admiralty,  New  Britain,  and  idl  the  archipelagoes 
running  from  New  Guinea  due  east  to  Fiji  inclusive,  they  seem 
everywhere  to  form  the  basis  of  the  population,  being  here  inter- 
mingled in  various  proportions  apparently  with  the  Mahori  race. 
In  the  Indian  Archipelago,  again,  from  about  Timor-Laut  west- 
wards to  Floris,  also  inclusive,  they  are  similarly  blended,  mainly 
with  Malayan  elements.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  three  main  divi- 
sions already  referred  to — Papiians  proper  in  the  centre ;  Malayo- 
Paptlans  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  here  grouped  as  Sub-Papiians, 
West ;  and  Mahori-Papiians  in  the  Pacific,  here  grouped  us  Sub- 
Papfians,  East,  as  in  the  subjoined  schema  Doubtless  the  very 
existence  of  the  Papiian  as  an  independent  ethnical  type  has 
recently  been  denied  by  a  distinguished  explorer  in  these  regions.  > 
But  this  paradoxical  statement,  utterly  unsupported  by  any  argu- 
ment, can  have  little  weight  in  the  face  of  the  serious  studies  of 
such  profound  naturalists  and  observers  as  Wallace,  Flower, 
Broca,  Topinard,  and  many  others,  who  have  abundantly  estab- 
lished the  fundamentally  distinct  features  of  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  types  on  the  globe : — 

^  "  The  inftuion  of  Papuan  blood  [on  the  north  coast  of  AtLBtralia]  may 
not  hare  entirely  changed  the  character  of  any  tribe,  InU  it  ia  there  ;  and  it  ia 
apparent  where  the  Papuans  have  never  been.  This  affects  the  people  of  the 
north-east  coast** — (Brongh  Smyth,  Introduction,  p.  1). 

*  Sig.  L.  M.  D'Albertis,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  November  11, 1878,  on  his  explorations  of  the  Fly  River  and  other 
parts  of  New  Oninea,  where  he  says  that  the  Papiian  "  has  no  claims  to  be 
considered  ethnologically  as  a  distinct  race.'* 
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PAPUAN  STOCK. 
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SuB-PAPtyxNB,  West. 

IEndeh. 
Konga. 
Kio. 
Roka,  etc. 
^  (  Sahoe. 
|S  I  Galela. 
TelutL 
Eamarian. 
Tobo. 

Marhann,  etc. 
Coram ;  Wetter. 
Matabello. 
Amboyna. 
6  (  CajelL 
I  \  Wayapo. 
w  ^  Massaratty. 
Banda ;  Savo. 
Timor;  Kissa. 


i 


I 


.S 

o 

I 


Papuans  Pbopee. 

Aro. 

Waigia. 

Salwatty. 

Batanta. 

Poppa. 

GebL 

MysoL 

£e. 
'  Papua-Eowiyt 

Doray. 

Hafor. 

AmberbakL 

Aifak. 

Biak. 
^  Karosf 

KoiarL 

Koitapo. 

Kulkaligk 

Naman. 
^  East  Cape. 


o 

I 

m 


\ 


SUB-PAPf  ASS,  EiflT. 

Admiralty  UUnd& 

Loiiiaiade  IsbudSi 

New  Ireland. 

Kew  BrituiL 
d  r  y  anikorL 
O  'I  Tanema. 
od  ^  Tapua,  etc 
^  Guadalcanar. 

Baoro ;  Ulani. 

MaraMa-Sikl 

Anndha. 

Mahafa. 

Eddystone. 

Anei^rnnL 

EiromaDgo. 

Tana ;  Mota. 

Mallikola 

Api;  PanuL 

Ambrim. 

^  \  Man. 
^\  Lifu. 
^^  r  Baladeii 
Q*3  -{  Daauro. 
^'O  ^Yehen. 
f  Bau. 
.^  J  Mboa ;  Lul 
S*  I  Kama;  Yndd. 
^  EaitoogBTiti 


By  the  favour  of  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes  we  are  here  enabled  Id 
append  a  complete  list  of  all  the 

Lakouaobs  known  to  be  spoken  on  S.E.  Coast  op  New  Gczsii. 

1.  JU/ra^  Yule  island.  5.   Toula^   Tillages  up  a  liTer,  & 

2.  Moxf.   and     other    Tillages     on  side  Redscar  Bay. 

opposite  coast  .     ^  ^,  6.  M<Au,   Port  Moresby,  and  ^ 

8.  A^/«,   Redscar  Bay,  about  C.  ^     ^^ 

Suckling.  Txi«««- 

4.  Kapatsij  Tillages  on  Manumanu  7.  K<ritapu,  inland  tribe  near  P<it 
rlTor,  Kedscar  Bay.  Moresby. 
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8.  JToton,  on  hilU  back  of  Port  16.  Kulo,  yiUoges  in  Hood  Bay. 

Moresby.  17.  Alamo,  Tillages  about  Keppel 

9.  Manukolo,  villages  K  of   Port  Point 

Moresby,  W.  of  Bound  Head.  18.  Dedele,   tillages  £.  of  Keppel 

10.  Falatai,  district  W.  of  Round  Point 
Head.  19.  Toulou  island. 

11.  iloZif,  Tillages  near  Round  Head.  20.  Orangerie  Bay. 

12.  /VipaA»,  inland  from  Hood  Point  21.  Brummer  islands. 

13.  Kerqfunu,  Hood  Bay  and  Point  22.  Teste  island. 

14.  (^t^yTiUages  up  Hood  Lagoon.  28.  Heath  islanda 

15.  AnamarqpUf  on  mountains  back  24.  Milne  Bay. 

of  Hood  Lagoon.  25.  East  Cape. 

On  these  Mr.  Lawes  remarks — ''Those  from  18  I  hare  very 
little  knowledge  of,  but  I  belieye  there  are  many  more  in  that  part 
of  the  coast  than  I  have  recorded.  It  is  more  likely,  I  think,  that 
Nob.  4,  5,  7,  8,  10,  and  11  are  allied.  The  others  are  coast 
tribes,  and  all  seem  to  belong  to  what  has  hitherto  been  known 
as  '  Malayo-Polynesian.'  The  natives  say  Na  9  is  quite  difeient 
from  either  inland  or  coastal  dialects.  From  one  visit  I  paid  them. 
and  a  few  words  which  I  got,  I  should  think  they  are  right  At 
East  Cape  again  (25)  quite  a  different  language  seemed  to  be 
spoken  from  that  on  either  the  mainland  near  or  the  islands, 
Heath,  Moresby,  eta,  opposite.''  (Letter  to  writer,  Jan.  20, 
1879.) 

From  the  data  supplied  further  on  (p.  616)  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Lawes  is  fully  justified  in  connecting  most  of  these  tribes  with 
the  "  Malayo-Polynesian  **  (Mahori)  linguistic  family,  though,  no 
doubt,  most  of  them  have  absorbed  Papiian  blood,  and  are  there- 
fore ethnically  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  group  here  called 
"  Sub-Paptbm,  East"  * 

Further  particulars  of  these  and  other  Papiian  tribes  and 
languages  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  alphabetical  index. 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  all  the  true  Papiian  idioms 
differ  profoundly  both  from  those  of  the  other  Interoceanic 
families,  and  often  also  from  each  other.  They  are,  in  fact,  as 
remarkable  for  their  great  divergence  as  the  Mahori,  for  instance,  is 
for  its  singular  homogeneousnees ;  hence  they  form  rather  a  series 
of  more  or  less  vaguely  connected  groups  than  of  linguistic  families 
distinctly  related  to  one  another.    At  ^e  same  time  the  western 

^  Besides  the  tribes  in  Mr.  Lawes*  Ust,  C.  Stone  mentions  the  Maiva,  Elema^ 
Kulkaliget,  and  Naman,  for  which  see  Alphabetical  list.  The  SUma  may 
possibly  be  the  same  as  Mr.  Lawes'  Aloma, 
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branch  ia  allied  to  the  Malayan  family  through  their  commoa 
Malay  elements,  just  as  the  eastern  often  is  to  the  Mahori  throngli 
their  common  Mahori  elements.     These  conunon  elements^  how- 
ever, will  probably  be  found  to  be  restricted  rather  to  the  Tocaba- 
lary  than  to  the  structure  of  the  respective  gronpsi     It  is,  of 
course,  premature  to  speak  positively  on  a  question  of  this  sort  in 
the  case  of  idioms,  most  of  which  are  known  only  by  name ;  but 
the  data  hitherto  collected  do  not  so  far  seem  to  oontravene  the 
abstract  statement  elsewhere  insisted  upon,^  that,  howeyer  mixed 
any  given  race  may  be,  the  mechanism  of  its  speech  is  never  mixed 
to  any  appreciable  extent.    Here  one  or  other  of  the  oompanents 
always  prevails  sufficiently  to  establish  the  general  principle  ^lat 
most  races,  but  no  languages,  are  mixed 

The  Papillan  languages  are  distinguished  by  a  very  remarkable 
peculiarity.  They  are  all  evidently  agglutinating,  but  they  on- 
ploy  both  pre-  and  suffixes  with  equal  freedom  to  express  the 
various  grammatical  relations.  Thus  from  SnUn  b  man,  we  get 
the  plural  sndnsi  by  the  suffix  ri  ;  the  possessive  romiAn  «  of  the 
man,  by  the  prefix  ro  ;  and  the  possessive  plural  romxmn  a  of  the 
men,  by  both.  They  otherwise  differ  from  the  Mahori,  and  from 
most  Malay  tongues,  by  a  richer  and  perhaps  harsher  phonetic 
system ;  by  closed  monosyllables,  rare  in  Malay,  unknown  in  pore 
Mahori ;  by  the  division  of  nouns  into  two  classes,  one  marked  by 
the  presence,  the  other  by  the  absence,  of  a  pronominal  suffix—^ 
point,  however,  which  they  have  in  oonmion  with  the  Ebun  of  the 
Mikronesian  group ;  by  the  occasional  use  of  numerals  as  plural 
prefixes ;  often  by  the  absence  or  rareness  of  true  adjectives,  as  in 
Mota  ;  by  trindl,  as  well  as  dual  and  plural  pronouns  ;  and,  lastly, 
by  the  very  general  employment  of  temporal  and  modal  prdSbces. 

rv.  The  Mahosi  Races. 

Of  the  Interoceanic  brown  races  these  claim  our  first  attention 
both  on  ethnical  and  linguistic  grounds.  Their  relations  to  the 
two  other  branches  of  the  stock,  but  especially  to  the  Malayan, 
are  peculiar,  and  at  first  sight  perplexing.  The  present  home  of 
these  large  brown  Polynesian  islanders  is  mainly  in  the  eastera 
Pacific.  A  line  drawn  from  New  Zealand  through  Samoa  north- 
east to  Hawaii,  all  inclusive,  very  nearly  defines  their  present 
western  limits.     They  are  in  exdosive  possession  of  the  whole  of 

^  In  the  Eilmological  Appendix  to  the  forthcoming  volome  of  thiiy  aencs 
demoted  to  Europe. 
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the  watery  area  to  the  right  of  this  line  as  far  as  Easter  Island, 
and  left  of  it  are  nowhere  now  found  in  an  unmixed  state,  except 
in  the  Ellioe  and  Union  groups,  and  at  a  few  scattered  points  in 
the  New  Hebrides,  Loyalty,  and  SJ).,  and  perhaps  N.K  coast  of 
New  Guinea.  They  are  thus  entirely  shut  off  by  the  intervening 
Paptbms  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  domain  of  their  western 
or  Malayan  congeners,  whence  they  are  now  generally  believed  to 
have  migrated  eastwards. 

From  this  fact  it  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  that  they  are 
an  offshoot  of  the  Malayan  stock,  and,  as  above  noted,  the  unhappy 
expression  "  Malayo-Polynesian  "  has  done  much  to  popularise  this 
view.  But  it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  the  reverse  is  rather 
the  case ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Malayan  is  rather  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Mahori  than  the  Mahori  of  the  Malayan  typa^  The 
Mahori  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  pure,  unmixed  race,  if  any  such 
are  still  anywhere  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  Their  language  also 
belongs  confessedly  to  a  primitive  unmixed  form  of  speech  but  one 
degree  removed  from  the  isolating,  or  lowest  stage,  typified  by  the 
CMnese,  and  occupying  a  sort  of  intermediate  position  between  it 
and  the  true  agglutinating  tongues  typified  by  the  Finno-Tataric 
family. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Malayan  presents  itself  as  physically  of 
a  decidedly  mixed  type,  nuxed  in  all  probability  of  Mahori,  sub- 
Mongolian,  Ehmdr,  and  possibly  other  elements.  Their  speech  also, 
while  radically  the  same  as,  is  £eu:  more  developed  and  intermingled 
with  foreign  ingredients  than,  the  Mahori ;  that  is  to  say,  it  ia  less 
primUive,  and  has  already  passed  quite  over  to  the  agglutinate  state 
on  the  verge  of  which  Mahori  still  hovers.  The  most  cursoiy  com- 
parison of  the  Malagasy,  High  Malay,  Eawi,  and  especially  Tagalo- 
Bisayan,  for  instance,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Samoan,  Tahitian, 
and  Hawaiian  on  the  other,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  this 
point 

To  say,  therefore,  that  the  unmixed  Mahori  proceeds  from  the 
mixed  liialay  is  obviously  absurd.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand^  the 

^  That  the  Mahori  represents  a  more  primitive  stage  of  the  common  oigsnic 
speech,  and  that  it  therefore  does  not  derive  from  the  present  Bialay  language^ 
was  perceived  over  forty  years  ago  by  J.  Dumont  D'Urville.  Oommenting  on 
the  presence  of  Sanskrit  dements  in  the  latter,  he  asks :  **  De  oe  qne  ces  ezpns- 
elons  ne  reparaissent  point  dans  le  polyn^en,  n'est  il  pas  natmel  de  oondnre 
que  le  polyn^ien  ne  derive  point  da  maMo,  mais  bien  qne  ces  deu  idiomes 
proviennent  d'nne  langne  plus  andenne,  dont  le  poltiocsxxk  offrb  le  bameau 
LB  PLUS  puTt  tandis  que  le  Malalo  a  ^t^  grandement  modifi^  par  I'inflnence  dn 
Sanscrit  T"  Had  he  gone  beyond  the  Sanskrit  to  ihe  prehidarie  i^fiuenees 
from  Farther  India,  he  might  have  hit  npon  the  true  solution  of  the  qviestion 
of  the  mntnal  relations  of  these  two  great  stodcs. 
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Mahoria  have,  as  stated,  almost  certainly  iiiigTat€d  from  theii 
present  Malayan  region  eastwards  to  their  actaal  Pacific  dmnaiiL 
The  explanation  of  this  difficulty  has  not  yet  been  given,  indeed  th« 
difficulty  has  scarcely  presented  itself  in  this  trenchant  way.  Tet 
we  fancy  it  will  vanish  as  soon  as  proposed  if  we  assume  the  Indian 
Archipelago  to  have  been  originally  peopled  by  the  pure  Mahoii 
stock.  One  branch  of  the  race,  migrating  as  is  thought  from 
Bouro^  eastwards,  ultimately  found  its  way  to  Samoa,  thenoegradnally 
occupying  all  the  hitherto  uninhabited  coral  and  volcanic  easteni 
Pacific  islands.  In  these  isolated  homes  it  would  necessarily  retain 
its  racial  purity,  while  its  speech,  for  want  of  the  impulse  given  hj 
contact  with  other  and  higher  forms,  may  well  have  been  aiieiked 
in  its  upward  tendencies  towards  agglutination. 

Those  who  remained  behind  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  if  at  that 
time  most  of  it  did  not  still  actually  form  part  of  the  AiiiA.i3r>  main- 
land, became  exposed  to  constant  sub-Mongolian  and  other  invamoni 
from  the  north,  the  result  being  the  usual  fusion  of  raoea  everjwben 
witnessed  under  like  conditions.  Herein  also  probably  lies  the 
explanation  of  the  endless  varieties  constituting  the  present 
Malayan  stock — varieties  typified  by  the  Sumatran  Battaa,  the 
Bornean  Dyaks,  the  Orang-Bentiwa  of  Malacca,  the  Javanese,  Sni- 
saks,  Bugis,  Tagalas,  and  many  others. 

The  assumption  that  the  Mahoris  were  really  the  autodithonei 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  would  seem  to  receive  fresh  oonfinnataan 
from  the  account  given  us  of  the  Mantftwey  islanders  by  Yoa 
Rosenberg  in  the  work  quoted  further  back.  The  natives  of  thii 
group,  which  lies  about  70  miles  off  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra^  an 
totally  distinct  in  physique  and  speech  from  any  of  the  peoples  of 

^  The  theory,  however,  that  Bonro  was  the  startmg  point  of  what  may  be 
called  the  iirst  Mahori  dispersion,  as  Savaiki  was  of  the  seoond,  neiti  <m  too 
flimsy  grounds  to  be  made  the  basis  of  any  sound  hypothesis.  The  SamosD 
tradition  is  that  they  came  from  a  great  LE^and  in  the  west,  the  abode  of  the 
blest,  called  PtUotu,  The  Tongan  form  of  this  word  would  be  BiUatu,  ie. 
Burotu  ^Buro-tUj  where  Buro  is  identified  with  the  island  of  Tkmro,  and  tu 
assumed  (Fr.  Mliller  cautiously  throwing  in  a  "wahischeinlich")  to  be  a  oi»- 
traction  of  to^=sacred,  as  in  Tonga-talnk  Hence  /HiJotes"  Sacred  Bora.'* 
But  pulOf  instead  of  travelling  to  Tonga  in  order  to  be  n-tnnafonned  to  £am9t 
may  be  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  Malay  word  for  idand  ;  so  that,  if  ta 
really  stands  for  tabu  (Samoan  topu),  PtUotu  may  mean  simply  "the  aacnd 
island,"  in  fact  the  traditional  "home  of  the  blest,"  lying  to  the  west,  bat  not 
otherwise  now  to  be  identified  with  any  particular  island.  The  present  Samosn 
word  for  island  is  motUf  which  meaning  "severed,"  majaimply  be  a  sobstitDtt^ 
after  the  usual  Polynesian  fashion,  for  an  original  pulo,  which  beesms 
"tabooed  "  in  virtue  of  this  very  tradition.  Fortunately,  however,  the  sap* 
position  that  the  Mahori  migration  was  eastwards  rests  on  more  solid  aigc- 
ments  than  such  strained  etymologies  as  these. 
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the  adjacent  islands  and  mainland ;  and  in  a  remarkable  passage  at 
p.  289  of  part  i,  the  writer  describes  them  as  strikingly  like  the 
'*  Polynesians/'  ie.  the  Mahoris.^  Their  language  also  would 
appear  to  be  of  a  distinctly  Mahori  type,  for  he  represents  it  as  of  a 
veiy  primitive  character,  but  little  developed,  and  full  of  vowels,  a 
description  entirely  applicable  to  all  the  eastern  Polynesian  ditdects. 
But  the  presence  of  a  Mahori  people,  if  such  they  be,  on  this 
extreme  western  verge  of  the  Malayan  domain,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  assuming  a  more  recent  migration  across  all  the  vast  and 
often  densely  peopled  Papillan  and  Malayan  regions,  from  Samoa 
westwards,  to  and  beyond  Sumatra.  Hence,  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  these  Mant&weys  are  here  autochthonous,  possibly  the  only 
remnant  of  the  western  Mahoris  that  has  escaped  contact  and 
fusion  with  the  intruding  sub-Mongolian  and  other  Asiatic  races. 
In  short,  the  Mahoris  went  eastwards  whUe  the  common  speech 
was  stni  everywhere  in  its  present  primitive  state/  and  before,  or 
possibly  even  in  consequence  of,  the  eruptions  from  the  north — 
eruptions  modifying  in  the  west  the  type  which  preserved  its  purity 
under  exceptional  circumstances  in  the  east. 

Here  the  Mahoris  arrived  first  at  the  Samoan  Archipelago, 
which  point  they  must  have  reached  before  the  western  branch  was 
afifected  by  Indian  influences,  for  there  are  no  Sanskrit  elements  in 
their  speech.  As  the  introduction  of  Hindu  culture  into  the  Malay 
Archipelago  is  coincident  with  the  spread  of  Buddhism  about  the 
time  of  the  Christian  era,  the  separation  must  have  taken  place  at 
least  before  that  time.  But  in  point  of  fact  it  occurred  at  a  far 
more  remote  period,  for  the  Eawi,  one  of  the  earliest  languages  to 
be  so  affected,  had  already  been  developed  to  the  agglutinating 
state,  and  a  thousand  years  would  probably  be  needed  for  such  a 
growth.  We  may  therefore  fix  1000  b.c.  as  the  latest  date  at 
which  the  Mahoris  make  their  appearance  in  Samoa.  From  this 
centre,  and  more  particularly  from  the  island  of  Savaii,  the  principal 
of  the  group,  their  farther  migrations  can  be  traced  with  some 
certainty  frx)m  archipelago  to  archipelago  through  the  imiform 
traditions  of  the  various  groups.  In  these  traditions  Savaii  is  con- 
stantly referred  to  under  diverse  forms  as  the  original  home  of  the 
race,  or  otherwise  persists,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  list,  which 
will  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  permutation  of  letters  in  all  these 
closely  connected  dialects: — 

1  "  Er  trSgt  80  ganz  imd  gar  daa  Geprilge  eines  polyneslBcheiL  Stammei  dan 
man  ihn  weit  c^er  mit  einein  Bewohnerder  Sttdaee-Inaeln  veigleicheiL  mSchte." 
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Sayaiki — Oiganio  Mahori  form  of  the  woid« 

Sayaii — ^The  Samoan  form ;  here  still  the  name  of  the  laLand  rafimdto 

in  the  Mahori  traditions. 
Hayaii— The  Tahitian  form  ;  here  **  the  univcEBe,"  "  the  woiid*'  in  the 

national  odes  ;  also  the  old  capital  of  Raiatea  ialand. 
Ayaiki — The  Barotonga  form  ;  here  ''the  land  under  the  wind." 
Hawaiki — The  Maori  form  ;  here  the  land  whence  came  the  first 

inhabitants  of  New  Zealand. 
H AYAIKI — The  Marquesas  form  ;  here  "The  lower  regions  of  the  dead. ' 

OYer  the  victims  in  human  sacrifices  are  uttered  tiie  words, 

"  To  fenua  HavaUd" = Return  to  the  Lmd  of  thy  fore&thers. 
Hawaii — The  Sandwich  form  ;  here  still  the  chief  island  of  the  groupi 
Heayai — The  form  in  chart  published  by  B.  Foster  in  voL  y.  of  Cook's 

Second  Yoyage,  and  based  on  information  famished  by 

Tapaia,  a  native  of  Tahiti,  who  had  no  personal  knowledge 

of  Samoa. 
Heawijs— The  form  given  by  Cook  in  his  account  of  his  first  Tint  to 

New  Zealand  (1770). 

Of  cQfurse  it  is  not  implied  that  each  people  came  directly  from 
Savaiki,  but  only  that  the  Beveral  migrations  took  place  at  times 
when  the  name  of  their  primcYal  home  was  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all,  or  at  least  still  surviYed  in  some  mythical  fonn. 
That  this  home  was  really  Savaii  rather  than,  for  instance,  th« 
Tahitan  Havaii,  or  the  Sandwich  Hawaii,  is  determined  in  favour 
of  Samoa,  besides  other  considerations,  by  the  presence  of  the  letters, 
which  is  organic,  and  which  is  elsewhere  permuted  mostly  to  k 
But  beyond  the  fact  that  all  come  either  directly  or  indirectly  frato 
Samoa,  nothing  veiy  positive  can  be  stated  regarding  their  mntoal 
relations  and  genealogies.  The  subjoined  scheme,  partly  suggested 
by  Bev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  comes  as  near  to  the  truth  as  is  perhape 
now  possible : — 
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GENEALOGICAL  TREE  OF  THE  MAHORI  RACES 

AND  LANGUAGEa 


tS^ 


T^i  •  PH 


M. 


I 

QQ 


i 


PuLonr. 


Engli8^. 

Main. 

Biid 

mana 

Cocoanat 

niu 

Coma 

mai 

Eye 

mata 

Fruit 

huahna 

Hand 

ima 

Road 

tara 

Woman 

tittiti^ 

Water 

vai 
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A  new  branch  represented  by  the  Mota,  Eerapnno,  Elema,  and 
several  other  dialects  (see  list  at  pi  608)  is  here  introduced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  results  of  exploration  and  missionaiy  work 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Many  of  these  tribes, 
though  probably  of  mixed  Mahori  and  PapCUm  blood,  aeem  to 
speak  pure  Mahori  languages,^  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
brief  specimen  from  Bey.  W.  Y.  Turner's  paper  on  the  Motu  pec^ 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  InHihUe  for  May  1878 : — 

Mahori.  Maia^ 

manu  manii. 

nia  n^n. 

mai  maL 

mata  mata. 

foa  buL 

lima  limA. 

ala  dala. 

fafine  bawina 

Tai  waL 

A  comparison  of  the  two  words  for  frwi  and  woman  with  the 
Malay  would  seem  to  imply  that  these  languages  are  Mahori  rather 
than  Malay  dialects,  for  the  change  of/  to  h  (fua  to  huahua^  etc)  a 
normal,  and  occurs  regularly,  for  instance  between  the  north-east 
and  south-east  Marquesas  dialects,  whereas  the  change  of  6  to  A  (bna 
to  huahua)  is  unknown.  The  same  conclusion  is  deduced  from  tbe 
structure  of  these  New  Guinea  idioms,  which  is  extremely  simpla 
and  on  the  same  level  of  deyelopment  bjb  the  Mahori 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  linguistic  family  have  already 
been  incidentally  noticed,  and  may  here  be  briefly  resnmed. 
Amongst  the  most  striking  are — 1.  Their  limited  phonetic  system, 
consisting  of  fifteen  letters  only,  five  vowels  and  ten  oonaonaats ; 
2.  The  absence  of  «  in  all  except  Samoan  and  its  direct  off- 
shoots Tokelau  and  Ellice ;  3.  The  great  predominance  of  vowels 
over  consonants,  no  two  consonants  ever  combining,  and  no  wwd 
or  syllable  ever  ending  with  a  consonant,  and  hence  the  remaik 
that  these  are  languages  ''  without  a  backbone ;"  4.  Their  wonder- 
ful homogeneity,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Semitic  and  all  other 
linguistic  families ;  5.  The  abnost  total  absence  of  inflexion^  rela* 

^  Mr.  Lawes  has  remarked  on  the  increasing  resemblance  of  tfaft  eosit 
langoages  to  the  Mahori  type  as  we  advance  from  Port  Moreaby  along  tbt 
south-eastern  seaboard  of  New  Gninea  towards  East  Cape.  At  thla  point, 
however,  we  meet  the  sub-Papfian  races,  and  all  Airther  affinity 
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tions  being  expressed  by  separate  parHeUi  preceding  and  following 
the  unmodified  root ;  6.  Their  imperfect  differentiation  of  the  parts 
of  speech ;  7.  The  curious  practice  of  "  tabooing^"  words,  such  as 
those  forming  part  of  a  chiefs  name,  either  during  his  lifetime  or 
after  his  death ;  8.  Unaccountable  and  apparently  capricious  inter- 
change of  consonants,  such  bjb  the  uniyersal  substitution  of  k  for  i 
(hama  for  tamay  etc)  now  actually  going  on  in  the  Samoan  group. 
They  agree  with  the  Malayan  family  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  a 
common  stock  of  roots  and  of  certain  relational  elements.  The 
essential  difference  between  the  two  consists  in  their  different  de- 
grees of  development,  the  Mahori  occupying  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  isolating  and  agglutinating,  the  Malayan  having  already 
fully  reached  the  agglutinating  state.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
the  literaiy  Mahori,  which  has  grown  up  of  late  years,  does  not 
always  convey  a  clear  idea  of  its  primitive  simplicity.  The  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible  and  other  works,  partly  through  necessity,  partly 
through  ignorance  of  its  real  genius,  have  introduced  a  number  of 
neologisms^  phrases,  idioms,  and  even  grammatical  forms,  resulting 
in  a  new  language  now  currently  spoken,  especially  in  Tahiti, 
which  Jules  Gamier  describes  as  "  si  diff^rente  de  Tancienne  que 
les  vieillards  peuvent  s'entretenir  dans  le  language  de  leur  jeunesse 
sans  que  leurs  fils  les  comprennent." — Oc^nie,  p.  332.  Under  such 
influences  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  rapidly  Mahori  might 
develop  into  a  perfectly  agglutinating  tongua 

V.  The  Mikbonesian  Races. 

These  occupy  a  comparatively  limited  area,  lying  almost  entirely 
between  the  equator  and  20*  N.  latitude,  and  stretching  from 
about  180*  E.  or  W.  longitude  westwards  nearly  to  the  Philippine 
Archipelago.  They  are  otherwise  the  least  interesting  of  all  the  Inter- 
oceanic  races,  presenting  no  distinct  type  and  being  probably  one  of 
the  most  hybrid  races  on  the  globe.  The  main  elements  are  doubt- 
less the  Malayan  and  Mahori ;  but  there  is  evidently  a  Negrito  and 
possibly  in  some  parts  a  Papiian  substratum,  with  a  later  Chinese 
and  Japanese  infusion  due  to  the  junks  frequently  cast  ashore, 
especially  on  the  western  islanda  The  aborigines  of  the  Ladrone 
or  north-western  group  were  extirpated  by  the  Spaniards  during 
the  course  of  the  last  century,  and  these  islands  have  since  been 
repeopled,  mainly  from  the  Philippines,  so  that  there  is  here  an 
additional  Tagalo-Bisayan  element 

Like  the  people,  the  languages  are  also  mixed,  at  least  in  their 
vocabulary.    Their  grammatical  structure  is  on  the  whole  the  same 
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aa  that  of  the  Mahori,  but  the  sounds  of  j,  ehy  <^  etc^  point  ut 
Malayan  influences  on  their  phonetic  system,  while  the  firequency 
of  closed  syllables  and  the  somewhat  harsh  combinations  of  con- 
sonants may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  dark  races  by  whom  these 
islands  seem  to  have  been  originally  peopled.  The  jwints  which 
they  have  in  common  with  the  Mahori  are  chiefly  the  accent  fkUing 
as  a  rule  on  the  penultimate ;  the  article  U  used  (in  the  Kingsmill 
islands)  both  in  a  definite  and  indefinite  sense ;  the  use  of  preposi- 
tions to  indicate  nominal  relations  ;  slight  diflerentiation  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  many  words  being  freely  used  indifferently  as 
nouns,  af^ectives,  or  verbs,  without  any  modification  of  form;  dual 
pronouns ;  conjugation  by  separate  particles,  except  in  the  Ebon 
(Marshall  group),  in  which  there  are  distinct  temporal  inflexions; 
frequent  use  of  causatiyes  and  verbal  directive  particles;  the 
custom  of  tabooing  words.  In  the  Pelew  islands  there  is  also  a 
polite  language  as  in  Java. 

Excluding  the  Ladrones,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  the  main 
divisions,  with  their  best  known  dialects,  are  as  under : — 


/ABOLINES. 

E.  Carolines. 

Makshall. 

GlIiBEBT. 

Tobi 

Satawal 

Ebon 

Tarawa 

Yap 

Poll  ape 

Mille 

Euria 

Babel  thuap 

Tuker 

Ebnor 

Apamana 

Uruktapel 

Puinipet 

Aroi&e 

Satahoant 

Ulea 

Lamurek 

Enderby 

Luganor 

ITalan 

A  little  south-east  of  Gilbert  is  the  Phoenix  Archipelago,  not 
usually  included  in  this  group,  and  apparently  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  Mikronesian  and  the  MahorL  The 
natives  are  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  with  wavy  and  even  friizlj 
hair,  betraying  the  presence  of  Papiian  blood,  which  is  even  found 
in  Penrhyn,  still  farther  to  the  east. 


VL  The  Malayan  Rages. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Malayan  stands  to  the  Mahoii  stock 
has  already  been  discussed.  Its  peculiarly  mixed  character  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  distinct 
physical  and  linguistic  elements  in  this  group.    In  the  accounts  of 
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all  naturalists  and  explorers  we  constantly  meet  with  comments  on 
the  great  variety  of  types  everywhere  presented  by  the  natives  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  This  is  particularly  true  of  their  lan- 
guages, which  are  almost  uniformly  represented  as  possessing, 
besides  a  common  Malayan,  at  least  one  and  often  two  other  ele- 
ments ;  and  this  is  the  case  not  only  with  those  in  Floris,  Ceram, 
Jilolo,  and  other  eastern  islands  evidently  made  up  of  Malayan  and 
Papuan  ingredients,  and  therefore  above  classed  with  the  sub- 
Paptlan  West,  but  also  with  the  western  Sundas,  Javanese,  Bali, 
Sassak,  and  most  of  the  Sumatra  tongues.  Some  of  these  foreign 
elements  are  easily  traced  to  Indian  and  Arabian  sources,  in- 
troduced with  the  spread  first  of  the  Hindu  and  then  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  Thus  the  old  Kawi  of  Java  and  the  Bali- 
nese  are  largely  affected  by  Sanskrit,  the  Atyeh  of  Sumatra  by 
Arabic  elements.  But  others  go  much  further  back,  and  seem 
to  be  due  to  the  prehistoric  inroads  irom  the  Asiatic  mainland, 
which  have  everywhere  so  profoundly  modified  the  original  western 
Mahori  type  in  these  regiona  The  result  is  a  flEu:  greater  diversity 
of  speech  than  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  other  distinct  lin- 
guistic family;  and  the  languages  of  two  neighbouring  islands — ^such, 
for  instance,  as  Nassau  and  Nias — often  present  greater  divergencies 
than  will  be  found  in  almost  any  two  given  Aryan  tongues. 

In  its  widest  extent  the  area  of  the  Malayan  language  and  its 
direct  ofEshoots  extends  from  Madagascar  across  the  Indian  Ocean 
north-eastwards  to  the  island  of  Formosa  on  the  Chinese  seaboard. 
It  includes  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  as  far  north  as  the  isthmus 
of  Ejah,  about  10°  N.  lat.,  but  excludes  all  the  eastern  islands 
comprised  in  the  western  branch  of  the  Papuan  group  dealt  with 
in  Section  III.  of  General  Scheme,  besides  the  Negrito  element  of 
the  Philippines,  Malacca,  and  Andaman.  The  grouping  of  this 
widespread  and  heterogeneous  family  presents  sq  many  and  such 
formidable  difficulties  that  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  scheme  is 
possibla  The  subjoined  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
comprehensive  view  of  all  its  recognised  divisions  without  pre- 
tending to  determine  the  mutual  relations  in  which  these  may 
otherwise  stand  to  each  other : — 
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Her^  there  k  little  beyond  mere  dialeetie  vnriely  in  the  first 

colnmo,  The  Bahdsa  Maldyu  (yX^  C/*^)}  ^^  Malay  language 
proper^  where  current  in  the  Archipelago,  is  everywhere  spol^en 
with  remarkable  uniformity,  and  even  the  ruder  dialects  of  the 
uncivilised  tribes  in  Malacca  and  Sumatra  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  literary  or  High  Malay.  The  so-called  **  Low  Malay  "  oi 
Batavia  is  not  a  distinct  variety  at  all,  but  only  a  broken  or  ooa- 
ventional  UngiM  franca  serving  as  the  common  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  natives  and  Europeans,  and  resembling  the 
kind  of  ungrammatical  Hindustani  current  in  Anglo-Indian  house- 
holds. The  Batavian  proper  is  rather  a  mixed  Sundanese  than  a 
Malay  language.  Malay  proper  is  vernacular  in  Malacca,  a  large 
portion  of  Sumatra,  in  the  islands  of  Billiton,  Bangka,  Paigor, 
Penang,  Singapore,  Rhio-Lingga,  Banda,  in  parts  of  the  Moluccas 
and  Timor,  and  generally  round  the  coast  of  Bomea  In  structure 
it  is  much  simpler  than  any  of  its  congeners,  and  thus  forms  the 
direct  connecting  link  between  them  and  the  Mahori  group.  Its 
primeval  home  cannot  now  be  determined,  though  the  traditions 
point  rather  at  Palembang  and  Menangkabu,  in  Sumatra,  tha,n  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  Of  the  Malay  nation  there  are  tbree  broad 
divisions,  or  rather  social  and  class  distinctions,  as  under : — 

1*  (kon^MaUti^  the  MaUyi  proper,  undezstood  to  refer  to  the  senS^ 

dviliaed  and  settled  communitiss  ia  Sunatia,  Mi^ 
Jaeca,  Borneo,  eta ,  eJl  of  whom  are  Mohammedaiii^ 
speaking  High  Malay,  aiid  with  a  littraturewritteii 
in  the  Arabic  characters. 

&  OrmthZatti^  "  men  of  the  sea,"  the  "  aea  gipsies  "  of  English  writeif^ 

living  mainly  on  the  water,  engaged  almost  ezcln* 
sively  in  fi^ung,  and  from  time  immemorial  ad- 
dicted to  piracy  :  "  cujo  qffieio  hs  rtibar  e  jtesear" 
(De  Barros,  quoted  by  Crawfiird.)  They  are  the 
Bcyaus  of  Celebes,  and  very  probably  akin  to  the 
Illanos  of  Mindanao  and  the  Lannns  of  Borneo. 

S.  Oran0'^0n^tna,  *'men  of  the  soil,"  known  also  as  Orang-utan^ 

"  wild  men  ;"  Orang-Gfunung,  **  Highlanders  ;* 
Orang-Darat,  "Landsmen,"  etc  ;  the  savage  and 
unlettered  wild  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Malacca, 
parts  of  Samatra,  Rhio-Iingga,  and  other  islands  in 
Malacca  Straits.  All  speak  nide  bat  pure  Malay 
dialects,  and  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
tribes,  known  generally  by  the  names  of  the  dis* 
triots  and  the  rivers  occupied  by  them*  Kotwitli* 
standing  their  collective  designation  of  Orsog" 
Benftwa,  we  have  seen  that  they  cannot  be  r^ffRRled 
ss  the  true  autochthones  of  Mdacoai 
2  8 
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The  peoples  here  grouped  as  iub-Malaytm  differ  from  the  true 
IfalajB  both  in  speech  and  physique.  Their  languages  possess, 
besides  a  common  Malay,  many  other  elements,  which  can  no 
longer  be  traced  to  their  origin,  and  on  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  speculate.  Many  anthropologists  recognise  with  Junghuhn  two 
distinct  brown  types,  the  true  Malay  and  the  pre-Malay,  in  the 
Indian  Archipelaga  According  to  this  view,  to  the  first  would 
belong  the  Malays,  Bhangs,  Atyehs  (Atchinese),  Javanese,  Sunda- 
aese,  Madurese,  and  Philippine  Islanders ;  to  the  second,  the  Bat- 
taks,  Passumahs,  Lampongs,  and  the  natiyes  of  Nias,  Batu,  Sumba, 
Botti,  Dau,  Sayu,  Samau,  Allor,  Pantar,  Lombem,  Adoner,  Solor, 
Bali,  South  Celebes,  and  Moluccas.  The  pre-Malayans  are  repre- 
sented as  a  taller  and  more  muscular  race  i^an  the  others,  with  less 
prominent  cheek-bones,  a  lighter  shade  of  brown,  with  a  ruddy 
tinge  on  the  cheeks,  beard  more  deyeloped,  and  hair  of  finer  teztuxe 
and  more  inclined  to  a  brown  colour.  For  this  race  Logan's  tenn 
Indmunam  has  recently  been  reyiyed  by  Dr.  Hamy,  who  regards  the 
pre-Malay  population  as  **  fort  yoisines  des  Polyndsiens  [Mahori] 
proprement  dits"  (Btd.  ds  la  8oe.  ds  Oiographief  ziiL  1877,  pi 
491) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  features  aboye 
specified  are  characteristic  of  the  Mahoris.  But  this  is  merely  a 
fresh  confirmation  of  the  theory  here  advocated  that  Malaysia  was 
originally  peopled  by  the  Mahori  race,  which  afterwards  became 
modified  in  various  proportions  by  fusion  with  intruding  peoples 
from  the  north.  Hence  there  can  be  nothing  surprising  in  the 
fact  that  s<mie  of  these  mized  western  races  should  continue  still 
to  show  greater  resemblance  to  the  immixed  eastern  branch  than 
others.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  greater  or  less  fusion  with 
foreign  elements,  all  alike  being  primarily  of  one  stock.  Hence 
neither  the  expression  Indonenan  nor  the  theory  involved  in  it  can 
Here  be  accepted. 

To  mark  the  differences  in  question  a  better  term  seems  to  be 
mdhMdlafy^  which  recognises  both  the  physical  and  linguistic  differ- 
ences, and  the  origintd  unity  of  the  races  in  question.  Hence  by 
Nub-Malayan  will  be  understood  everything  in  the  archipelago  that 
is  neither  distinctly  Malay  nor  sub-Papfian  West 

But  this  expression  cannot  be  so  conyeniently  extended  to  the 
Tagalo-Bisayan,  Formosan,  and  Malagasy ;  because  in  these  ex- 
treme north-eastern  and  south-western  divisions  we  are  dealing 
with  a  different  phenomenon.  Here  we  have^  not  a  fusion  of  an 
original  Mahori  stock  with  various  sub-Mongolian  and  other 
Asiatic  peoples,  resulting  in  the  present  Malay  and  sub-Malayan 
races  of  the  archipelago,  but  a  later  spread  of  the  Malay  race  itself 
east  and  west  to  the  Philippines,  Formosa^  and  Madagascar,  and 
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there  partly  absorbing  local  elements.  The  distmction  is  important^ 
and  neoQBsary  to  the  underatanding  of  the  curious  fact  tiiat  the 
Malay  language  presents  in  some  respects  doeer  affinities  to  the 
distant  Malagasy  and  Fonnosan  than  it  does  to  some  spoken  in  the 
▼ery  heart  of  the  archipehigo,  as  for  instance  the  Mangkassara  and 
Bugis  of  South  Celebes.  Muigkassara  and  Bugis  are  the  outcome 
of  prehistoric  amalgamations  of  Mahori  and  Asiatic  races ;  Mala- 
gasy and  Fonnosan  are  the  result  of  the  comparatively  recent  spread 
of  the  Malay  language  to  those  remote  Asiatic  and  African  islands. 
The  languages  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  are  so  numerous 
and  so  irregularly  distributed,  that  it  may  be  conyenient  here  to 
tabulate  them  according  to  the  islands  and  provinces  in  which  they 
are  current  The  list  includes  the  twenty-six  officially  recognised 
languages  only,  data  still  failing  for  the  classification  of  the  numer- 
ous idioms  spoken  by  the  Tagalo-Bisayan  and  Negrito  wild  tribes — 

LamifVMg^  Whtre  tpcken, 

Tagala       .  Island  Lvmon;  provinoes  Bataan,  Bokosn,  Ounarines,  N. 

Cavite,  laabela,  Lagnna,  Manila,  Morong,  Kueva 
£(4ja,  Piindpe,  Tayibaa,  Zambalaa.  laland  Minioro 
cQccliifliTely. 

Bisayn      .  Islands  Panay,  Bocol,  Oebo,  Leyte,  Tioao,  Romblon,  and 

Samar  exdiuiyely ;  also  in  parts  <^  idanda  Mind- 
anao and  Nogros. 

Biool .        .  liDion ;  profvinoea  Albay,  Camazine,  N.  and  S.  Tayibas ; 

also  in  idand  Borias  azdusiYely,  and  in  parts  of 
idanda  Masbate,  Ticao,  Oatanduanea 

noeano       •  Lnion ;  provinoea  Abra,  Bengaat,  Cagayan,  Doooa,  N.  and 

8.  Lepanto,  Naeva  Ec^a,  Pampanga,  Pangaainan, 
Prindpe,  Union,  Zambalea. 

Pampango  .  Luzon ;  proyinoes  Bataan,  KneTa  Ec^a,  Pampanga,  Porac, 

Zombales. 

Igorrote      .  Luzon ;  proyinoes  Bengaet,  Bonboc,  Lepanta,  Tiagan. 

Pangannan.  Luzon ;  provinces  Bengaet,  N.  Ec^a,  Pangasinan,  TamMff 

Snflin         .  Luzon ;  proyince  Bontoc. 

Itanea        .  Luzon ;  proyince  Cagayan. 

Ibanag       .  Luzon;  provinces  Oagayan  and  Isabela.     Idands  Batanss 

(Buahee). 

Idayan       .  Luzon ;  province  Cagayan. 

Oaddan      .  Luzon ;  provinces  Cagayan,  laabeSa,  Nueva  'Vlsoayi^  Saltan. 

Dadaya      .  Luzon ;  provinoa  Cagayan. 

Apayao  „  ,»  »> 

Malaneg     .       „  „  „ 

Tinguinan .  Luzon ;  province  Booos  K. 
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Language,  Whentpekm, 

Ibilao      ) 

Ifturao     \   ^^'^"""'^  >  provinoe  Noeya  YixcayiL 

Ilongotd    .  Luzon ;  provinoes  NneTa  Yiseay^  Fkindpa 

2ambal     .  Laxon ;  provinoe  ZamM. 

Oebnano   .  Island  Kegros. 

lianobo    .  Idand  Mindanao ;  Ootabatn  distriot. 

Mandaya  .  Mindanao ;  Zamboanga  distziot. 

OoyuYO     •  laUnds  Oalamianiw. 

Agntaino  .        ,,  ,, 

Fanayano.  Idand  Negnw. 

It  thus  appears  that  all  are  spoken  almost  exctanrdj  in 
Luzon  except  these  seven : — Bisayan,  Cebuano,  Panayano,  Manobo^ 
OoyuTOy  Miandaya,  and  Agutaina  Bisayan  is  the  meet  widely 
diffused,  but  Tagala,  or  better,  Tagalog,  is  probably  spoken  by  the 
greatest  number.  These  are  by  fiir  the  most  highly  developed  oi 
all  the  Malayan  languages,  and  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  as 
intermediate  poaitioa  between  the  i^lntinating  and  inflerting 
states. 

Many  of  the  sub-Malayan  and  Tagalo-Bisayan  languages  have 
long  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  Battak  people  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  known  lettered  ainniba]a.  They  are 
even  credited  with  the  invention  of  an  alphabet ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  all  the  Malayan  writing  systems  being  ultimately  based 
on  the  archaic  Devanftgari  of  the  Asoka  inscriptioBB,  thou^  now 
departing  greatly  from  that  type  in  their  form.  There  are  alto- 
gether eleven  distinct  systems,  of  which  seven  are  still  current — 
four  in  Sumatra ;  one  in  Java,  common  also  to  Bali,  Lombok,  and 
Palembang ;  one  in  Celebes,  common  to  Bugis,  Mangkasaar,  and 
all  the  cultivated  languages  of  that  island ;  and  one  in  Luzon  for 
the  Tagala  Of  the  four  obsolete,  one  was  peculiar  to  the  Sun> 
danese,  one  to  Celebes,  one  to  Sumbawa,  and  one  to  the  Bisayas  of 
the  Philippinea  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  curious  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Park  Harrison  that  the  Motu  people  of  south-east 
coast  New  Guinea  (see  pi  616)  use  for  tattoo  marks  letters  said  to 
resemble  those  of  the  Indian  Asoka  inscriptions,  and  disposed  in 
the  same  order  as  in  the  Bejang  and  Lampong  alphabets  of 
Sunmtra.  They  have  of  course  no  knowledga  of  the  value  of  these 
signs,  which  for  them  are  mere  charms  or  ornaments  taken  pro- 
bably from  some  MS.  left  behind  by  Snmatran  traders  or  piiateB 
on  the  coast.  In  the  same  way  we  are  told  that  they  are  fond  of 
transferring  to  their  bodies  the  patterns  on  the  English  fthinttw 
brought  here  by  the  traders  from  Australia. 
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The  subjoined  comparatiye  table  of  the  five  first  numerals  in 
forty-eight  Interoceaaic  languages  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  various 
relations  existing  between  them.  They  are  restricted  to  five,  be- 
cause that  is  the  limit  of  Australian  numeration.^  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  word  for  fim  is  spread  over  the  whole  area^  from 
Hawaii  to  Madagascar — ^lima,  rima,  nima^  dima,  dimi,  eta  The 
interchange  of  the  liquid  and  dental  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  occun 
often  enough  even  within  the  Aryan  family,  as  in  Greek,  Sa«cpv, 
Qothic  to^,  and  English  tear,  answering  to  Latin  loKT^fma,^  French 
2anite.  The  original  meaning  of  this  word  was  handy  representing 
the  five  digits,  a  meaning  still  retained  in  the  Mahori,  as  in 
Samoan  Ztma^hand  and  five.  But  the  primitive  sense  is  lost  in 
the  Malayan  branch,  where  the  word  Xaii^fi  (Malay  and  Javanese), 
iaihany  tanghan  (Malagasy),  etc.,  takes  the  place  of  Uma,  hand. 
Here  we  have  a  fresh  and  striking  proof  that  Mahori  comes  far 
nearer  to  the  organic  Indo-Paoific  speech  than  does  the  Malayan 
branch ;  and  that  the  elements  common  to  both  are  not  due^  as 
Grawfuid  supposed,  to  the  spread  of  Malayan  influences  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  the  common  primeval  inheritance 
preserved  on  the  whole  more  faithfully  in  the  east  than  in  the  west 

^  At  least  this  is  the  genentty  reoelTed  opinion;  yet  D'XTrvUle  quotes 
from  Gcdmaid  the  names  of  aU  the  nnits  beddee  those  for  10  and  20  peculiar 
to  the  natives  of  Gnlf  St.  Vinoent.  Bot,  as  he  remarks,  the  list  is  evidently 
defective^  and  cannot  be  at  aU  relied  npon.  The  same  word  is  given  for  6  and 
9  ipaUann),  and  another  for  7  and  20  (Iratcho,  knatcho),  words  which  pro- 
bably mean  nothing  more  than  many,  mvUUude,  etc.  {Foyage  de  rAdrotabe, 
p.  8).  On  the  other  hand,  some  tribes  seem  to  be  able  to  express  some  of  the 
higher  ronnd  nnmbers  by  particular  expedients.  Thus  the  Lake  Condah 
(Victoria)  people  say  bolUa  murungf  i.«.  "two: hands"  for  ten  (Bron|^ 
Smyth,  iL  117).  Elsewhere  he  remarks  that  the  hands  and  fingers  are  often 
used  "  to  convey  the  idea  of  nnmbers  exceeding  those  In  their  vocabulary.  A 
native  wiU  hold  np  his  hand,  spread  out  his  fingers,  and  open  and  shut  tham 
rapidly,  when  he  wishes  to  ^ve  a  notion  of  the  great  mimbers  of  kangattxis  he 
has  teen."— iL  4. 
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■  • 


Adane 


:   •  I 


Admlnlty 


A«ta%  AttM,  Itu 


Agntrino-Caltinfano 
Ahtiigo  . 
Aiawong  . 
Aitataki  . 
AkMkol  . 
Alifora 
Alagnetat. 
Alftno 


Allor 

Almahen  • 

Aloma 

AmambM 

Amberbakl 
AmUftQ    •' 


See  Atyeh. 

I.  WM  tiibee,  Lnioiif  pioTinoe  Iloooa,  OmbdiM 
mountaiiiB;  Tagala  itock  with  distinet  speech ;  other 
fonns  an  Aduginot  Adangta,  Adaaite,  II.  Djak 
dialect,  N.  Borneo, 

UandBy  N,  ooaat  New  Guinea ;  lol^Plapfiaa  itock  and 
speech.  Known  only  from  the  nnmeiala  and  a  ftw 
words  giyen  by  H.  N,  Moaeley  in  Jour,  Anthrop,  /m 
for  May  1877. 

The  aboriginal' Negrito  raoe^  Philippine  Islands;  found 
in  Lnxon,  Negros,  Pisnay,  Mindoro,  Mindanao,  and 
probably  Palawan,  and  nnmbering  about  26|000. 
Aeta  is  a  Tagak  word  meaning  *' black," 

Tribe  Philippines;  Calamianes  Islands;  speech  distinct 

Dialect,  &  coast  Oeram  (Wallace). 

Australian  tribe ;  W.  coast 

SeeHervey. 

Minoopie  tribci  Middle  Andaman  Island,  E.  coast 

See  Alftiro. 

Wild  tribe,  Luon ;  province  Pangasinan. 

A  term  applied  by  the  Dutch  and  Malays  to  the  non- 
Mohammedan  and  undvilised  peoples  of  Jflolo,  Ceram, 
the  Moluccas,  Flores,  Timor,  N.  Celebes,  Omby, 
Bouro,  etc.  Has  no  ethnical  signiflcance^  and  is  of 
uncertain  origin,  but  generally  detiTed  from  the 
Arabic  Alforias  independent,  fn^  Other  forma  u% 
AUber,  Arftir,  Alafora,  Harafor.    See  p.  696. 

Island  between  Flores  and  Timor ;  sub-PapfUm  type ; 
speech  distinct 

Properly  the  N,  peninsula  Jilolo,  now  applied  to  the 
whole  island.    See  Jilolo. 

lUbe,  B.EL  New  Guinea,  about  Keppd  Point ;  speech 
distinct;  Mahoii stock? 

Uands,  180  m.  E.  from  Malacca  Straits,  3*  N.  lati 
natiyes  mostly  Orang-Laut 

See  Mafois, 

Island ;  see  Bouru ;  speech  dirtinot ;  sub-Papltaa  t 
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AmboynA. 


Ambryiu  • 
AnamaropQ 
Andi^man  . 
Aneitynm 
Annatom  . 
Aniwa      • 

Ankola 
Annatom  » 
Antankara 
Anuda 
Gheny 
Anndha    . 
Florida     • 
Apayao     . 
Apayo 
Ar&k 

Aion* 

AM,  Afn 


/^— llH.ll 

AaQnln 
Atafyi 


Atdhm 

Atta 

A1^ 


Awtnl 
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Sub-Malay  itock;  seTeial  distinct  idioma,  of  vbkk 
chief  are : — Baparfta,  Haiookon,  Nonsalaiiti  Hila, 
and  Negori-Ampat ;  now  being  sopeneded  by  Malay 
(Van  Hoerell  in  Foorth  Series,  toL  i,  Bgdmgem 
PhUa,  Geo.  and  Ethno,  InatilMU  qf  DvUk  E^ 
Indies:  Hague,  1877).  Wallace  mentiona  tbe  liang 
on  N.  coast;  Morella  and  Mamalla  on  N.W.  coast ; 
Bata-Merali  at  town  Amboyna ;  Lariki,  A«niiiii^  aad 
Wakaaibo  on  W.  coast»  originally  from 
regards  the  natiTes  as  a  mixture  of  Malaya^ 
Chinese,  Portngoese,  and  Dutch  (p.  SOOJu 

See  N.  Hebrides. 

Tribe,  S.K  New  Guinea ;  see  p.  609. 

See  Minoopie. 

Island,  New  Hebridea;  distinct  sub-Papftaii  tepetn^  (T. 
der  Gabelentz,  toL  il) 

Island,  New  Hebrides ;  here  is  a  Mahori  colony  ■p'^V^g 
a  Mahori  dialect. 

SeeBatta. 

See  Aneityum. 

SeeSakalava. 

Island,  K  from  Santa  Cnit  groap ;  Mahoii  atock  and 
speech. 

See  Solomon  Islands. 

Wild  tribe,  Luaon,  in  mountainous  provineea  Osgayv 
and  Ilocos ;  Tagala  stock ;  distinct  speech. 

Hill  tribes,  N.W.  N.  Guinea,  about  Doray,  G«dTSnk  Biy ; 
Papuan  stock ;  akin  to  the  liaf on  and  Biak  ialandea. 

Island,  Gilbert  group  $  speech  wrongly  said  to  be  mxiBd 
Samoan  and  Hawaii ;  is  Mikronesian. 

Islands  neajf  S.W.  ooast  Guinea ;  natiTee  genenfly  eoi- 
tidered  of  true  FapAan  stock;  speech  distinct; 
seyeral  dialects,  Wamma,  Wokan,  Ougia,  Wannmbaa 
But  Yon  Rosenheim  regards  them  as  sub>Fap6ia, 
"intermediate  between  the  Malayan  and  ^ptea 
races,"  (u.  886). 

Sumatra  tribe,  ludf-caste  Malays  «nd  Battaa. 

See  Amboyna. 

l>uke  of  Yoi1c*i  Island,  l^keUu  gr.;  Mahori  ateck; 
speech  a  Samoan  dialecti  now  nMriy  sopeneded  by 
pure  Samoan. 

Bee  Atyeh. 

Island.    See  Hervey. 

Vulg.  AtMn,  Atehem,  tSutmgh  the  Portagueae  ftm 
Achine;  sub-Malayan  stock,  K.  end  Snmatim  (sad 
Hog  Island  f);  speech  mixed  with  Sanakrit^  Dravl- 
dian,  and  Ajubic  elements,  and  written  with  tts 
Arabic  character.  Dr.  Van  Leant  saya  they  an 
Malays  with  Indian  blood,  presenting  alBnitaea  witb 
the  natives  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  ooasts. 

L  The  collective  name  here  adopted  for  the  daik  Ai- 
stralian  and  Taamanian  races ;  see  p.  694.  IL  lalaodi 
E.  ih>m  Tahiti;  nativt  name  Tubuai;  speedi  akia 
toTahitian. 
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AwAiya  . 
Awkojnwai 

BaBa 

Bajan 
Wiyan 

Bttk-on*dat» 
Baladea  . 

Balawa  . 
Balinese. 


I 
J 


Balow     « 
Banca,  Bangka 


Banda 


Batido  FatchadM 
Bangka    . 
Bai^ermasstn  . 
Bankneit 
Bantam  . 
Bantek   . 

Banliwa  . 
Benflwa  . 
Banyak  » 


Baraba-lMraba . 

BamawarthA    . 
Barrath  • 
Basa-Kuiing    . 
Basa-Menak     • 
Baabi 


Baalii 


Dialect  S.  coast  Ceram ;  natlTas  "  of  Polyneaiaii  type  *' 

(Wallace,  p.  ^4). 
Mincopie  tribe ;  middle  Andaman  ialand,  W.  coast 

Island,  Senratty  gr.,  B.  from  Timor ;  speeck  distinct 

Properly  the  Orang-Laut  of  Celebes  ;  perhaps  from  the 
Javanese  Bijag aspirate,  rover;  speech  mixed  vrith 
Chinese  and  Japanese  elements. 

Australian  tribe,  Wickliffe,  W.  Vfctoria. 

Large  tribe,  New  Caledonia ;  siib-Papdan  East 

Mincopie  tribe^  N.  Andaman. 

Sab-Malayan.  Of  1000  words  479  are  common  to 
Javanese  and  Malay,  rest  local  and  Sanskritic  Three 
varieties,  the  old  or  theological,  the  polite,  and  the 
vulgar ;  spoken  exclusively  ix^  Ball  and  round  coast 
adjacent  island  Lombok ;  is  written  with  the  Javan- 
ese character. 

Dyak  tribe,  Borneo  ;  fiUmuidon  river,  Sarawak  (Wal- 

.    lace,  p.  61). 

Island,  E.  coast  Sumatra;  natives  of  Malay  stock  called 
*'Orang^Gunung,"  ue.  "Highlanders;**  speech  a  rude 
Malay  dialect  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Malacca 
wild  tribes.  People  now  much  mixed  with  Chinese, 
Javanese,  and  other  elements* 

Islands,  S.  from  Ceram ;  aborigines,  probably  Papuans, 
have  disappeared ;  some  stiU  survive  in  the  Key 
idands,  wMther  they  migrated  when  the  Dutoh  oc« 
cupied  Banda  in  17th  century.  Present  inhabitants 
a  hybrid  race  mixed  of  Malay,  Pap6an,  Arab^  Porta* 
gnese,  and  Dutch  elements. 

(Lake  Lipson)  Australian  tribsi  Cooper's  Creak. 

See  Banca. 

Malay  nation;  8.B.  Borneo, 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria. 

Soudanese  dialect ;  W.  Java. 

Sub-Malayan  tribe  close  to  Menado,  N.  Celebes ;  speech 
distinct  (Wallace,  p.  266).     \ 

See  Orang-Bandwa. 

Islands  off  W.  coast  Sumatca^  2'  N.  lat  ;  natives 
originally  from  Nias  iiland  and  Sumatra ;  the  two 
types  still  sharply  distlnguif hed ;  speech  peenliat 
"  im  Lauf  der  Zeit  entstandeki "  (Yon  Bosenbeig,  L 
122)*    Nias,  Atyeh,  and  Malay  also  spoken. 

S*E.  Australian  tribe ;  Biver  Murray,  between  Echuca 
and  Darling  Junction. 

8.  B.  Australian  tribe ;  Upper  Murray  and  Indigo  Cnek. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  Sherbrooke  Creek. 

ie.  "  Serf-language,*'  the  Low  Sundanese ;  W.  Jarft. 

i,e,  **  Noble  Language,"  the  High  Soudanese. 

Islands  N.  of  Philippines  ;  natives  jof  Malay  stock ; 
speak  the  Ibanag  language,  coirent  also  in  province 
Cagayan,  Luzon. 

Wild  tribe.  Malacca ;  Natdng  district ;  "onadolterated 
Malays     (Logan). 
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BfttanM    . 
BfttoTian  . 

BatchiiB  . 


Batta 
Batak 


BKtQ 


Bfttn-incn 

fira. 
Baoio 
Bawian    • 


Behiflotia 
Bdang      •        • 
BQonf 

Bell^-belliim  . 
Belonese  . 

Bentenang 

Betdmaaanca  . 
Betdmiaaraca    . 


Bateflao 

Bezanozano 

BUjn 

Bii^vk      . 
BlAk 

Biool 


lalanda  aaine  aa  Baahi,  whioh  aee. 

Snndaaeea  dialect  mizad  with  ICalaj 
in  town  and  district  of  Batavia,  W,  end  Java. 

Island  W.  side  B.  peninsola  JHolo ;  snb-lfalajmBy 
and  language  aUn  to  those  of  Tidor  and 
Hen  an  also  some  Galelas,  Oiang-Sinuiiy  and  people 
from  Tomore  Island,  IL  Celebes. 

LaigB  nation,  Snmatia,  between  the  Atjvha  K.  and 
Malays  B. ;  snb-Malayan  typa-  Atthon^  ramiihtls 
have  a  written  langoagey  of  which  ddef  dlalBfta  an 
the  Toba,  Mandailin  or  Ankola,  Daiii,  Fa^ak,  and 
ZHn^jkjBl ;  alphabet  based  on  the  Deranigara.  Ana  d 
Batta  oonntiy,  17,000  sqnan  milea;  popnktign 
about  820,000. 

Islands  W.  coast  Sumatra,  between  l^as  and  Ki 
natives  originslly  from  South  Kiaa ;  still 
language. 

Tribe  close  to  town  Amboyna,  Moluceas ;  ^aecii  dis- 
tinct, with  Genm  and  Malay  aLsmenta. 

SeeFUi. 

See  Solomon  Ifflm*^*. 

Island  N.  coastof  Java,  60  miles  W.  of  MadmaBtnit; 
speech  oloeelyakin  to  Madunse;  Jaraneae  cuaad 
in  one  district 

SeeSskalava. 

Tribe,  Minshasa,  N.  OeUbes;  speech  distinet*  with 
Mslay  and  Tsgala  elements ;  people  sul^Malayan  ! 

Australian  tribe,  L.  Wellington,  Gippsland,  Victoria. 

Chief  people  B.  Timor ;  8ub-Fap4an ;  speedi  distiBC^ 
with  sub-dialects  Teto,  Vsiqueno,  Ylale.    See  TSmor. 

Tribes  N.  Celebes,  Minahasa ;  snb-Pap<kan ;  apeech  dis- 
tinct, with  Malay  and  Tsgala  dements. 

CollectlTe  name  of  the  people  on  EL  coast  Madsgaafir ; 
sub-Malayan  stock  snd  speech;  impinge  on  the 
Sakalavas  about  48*'  E.  long:,  near  N.  W.  ooast ;  cUd 
tribes— Sihanakas  (40,000),  Tankays  (6Q,000),  T^ 
alas  (20,000),  Ikongos  (20,000).— (Bishop  Kestdl- 
ComUh,  Tour  m  Iforth  liadaffotear,  1877,  paaamL) 
Total  population,  800,000. 

Hova  Nation,  Bfadsgascar;  S.  of  provinoa  Tmarinai  with 
distinct  Malagasy  dialect 

Tribe  E.  ooast  Bfadagascar,  with  distinct  Mslagssy  die- 
lect ;  akhi  to  the  Betsimissiaea. 

A  JaYsnese  collective  name  for  the  Onmg-LaHt»  whkh 


Dyak  tribes,  S.  Borneo,  Banjeimassin. 

Island  Gedvink  Bay,  N.  ooast  New  Qninea ;  V^pha 
stock  and  speech ;  akin  to  Mafon  and  Arihka. 

Nation,  Philippines ;  sub^Malayan  stodc,  intermedials 
between  Tagslas  snd  Bisayans;  speech  distiac^ 
spoken  in  proTincee  Albay,  Camarines  N.  and  &,  and 
l^yabas,  Luaon,  also  in  Island  Buriaa  exefauivd^, 
and  in  parts  of  Islands  Masbats^  Ticao,  Catandnsnm, 
and  adjacent  idets;  in  importanoa  ranks  naift  to 
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B^enehinibo 
BOmm 
BOlitoD     . 

HmA 


^Maaya 


BofllPM 

film 
Buo 


Boeton     . 
Batimg 
Bdgytab   . 
BoJingQldA 

BolMOgO  • 


Bolaog-liitem    . 

fioni 
Boonooronij 


BofuiiiBt 
fiotango 


Tagalog  and  Bliayaii.  Biool  is  spoken  In  gnatest 
parity  about  Mount  Tsazog,  pioyinoe  Ounarines, 
though  these  people  an  often  enoneonaly  called 
Igonotea  ( Jagor). 

S.  Anstzalian  tribe. 

Negrito  tribe^  Malaocsa. 

Ulaad  midway  between  B.  Sumatra  and  Boneo ;  natiTBS 
chiefly  Oiang-Laut,  here  called  Sika. 

Sub-Malayan  people,  £L  Sumbawa;  apeech  distinct; 
ennent  also  in  W.  part  Island  Floris,  and  intenren* 
ing  islets. 

Dyak  tribe,  K.  Borneo,  on  riirer  Limbang. 

i^  "Painted,**  "tottooed;"  next  to  the  Tagalaa  the 
chief  nation  in  Philippines;  sub-Malayan  stock; 
speech  distinct  and  akhi  to  Tagala.  I^ken  with 
great  dialectic  variety  by  about  1,000,000  in  Islands 
Pfenay,  Biool,  Zebu,  Lsyte^  Ticao,  BomUon,  and 
Samar  ezdnsively;  also  in  parts  of  Mindanao  and 
Negros;  is  thus  the  most  widely  diffused  in  the 
ardbipelago ;  formerly  written  in  a  peculiar  eharaoter 
baaed  on  the  DcTanAgari,  and  now  obsolete. 

Idand  Eb  from  Celebes,  near  W.  coast  Cenun ;  natiTes 
sub-Papuan  in  interior  with  Oeiam  affinities,  sub* 
Malayan  on  coast  with  Celebes  affinities ;  speech  of 
fbimer  akin  to  Ceram,  of  latter  akin  to  that  of  Xulla 
Idands  farther  N.;  Tarieties  are^— Cijeli,  Wayapo, 
Maaaaratty,  on  Eb  coast.  Boeroe  is  tiie  Dutch  spdl- 
ing;  to  be  pronounced  Burn.  Touching  the  state- 
ment that  this  island  was  the  starting-point  of  tiie 
first  Mahori  dispersion,  see  p.  612. 

Island  off  S.  end  S.Eb  peninsula  Celebes ;  speech  akin 
to  Bngis,  and  written  in  the  Bugis  eharaoter. 

Ifincopie  tribe^  S.  Andaman. 

Mincopie  tribe^  S.  Andaman. 

Sub-Pap4an  tiibe,  N.  Celebes  ;  speech  distinct  and 
ouirent  in  BoloonA  UU,  Bentaunay  and  other  dia* 
tricts. 

Sub-Malayan  tribe  N.W,  coast  Celebes ;  speech  distinct 
with  Tagala  affinities  (Wallace).  Seems  to  be  tha 
same  dialect  as  the  Bolong-itang-ota  of  other  writers. 

Celebea  nation,  about  Gulf  of  Boni ;  a  branch  of  tiia 
Bugis  people. 

Austnlian  trib^  S.E.  coast,  near  Western  Point. 

Interior  occupied  by  a  sub-Malayan  people  collectively 
known  as  Dyaks,  which  see.  Seeboard  mostiy  held 
by  people  of  pure  Malay  stock,  traditionally  from 
Menangkabu,  Sumatra ;  on  N.  coast  are  ndxed  with 
Bugis,  Dyak,  Sulu,  and  Chinese  elements.  The  name 
Borneo  is  purely  geographical,  being  merely  an  ez« 
tension  and  modified  form  of  Bruni,  the  first  part  oC 
the  island  discovered  by  the  Europeans. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe,  Victoria. 

Trib^  K.  Celebes,  Bfinahasa;  speech  distinct;  nM 
Plapuon? 
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Boul-bonl. 

Bowditch. 
Brmbiiwiilong 

Brabrolong 

Iln^enk  . 


llrissi 
Rnuomer  . 
Babonko  • 

Bogis 


Btmdah-wark-lnnf 
BfliHpbtte 


Bnimpptt . 

Bulk 

Boni 

Boio 

Barhwimdeiteh 

Bnaao 

Batang     * 

Ciiiu     • 
Cilamifliiti 

Callngai  . 

CftinarlaB. 
Car  Nlcobtr 
Caiolin*   • 

Oeba        • 
Zeba 
Cebnano  . 

Cdi*bM     . 


8.E.  AutaraUan  tribe;  from  entnnoe  to  G^tptkad 
Lakes  to  Botomah  Island. 

See  Faknalb. 

S.E.  AnfltnOian  tribe;  between  tiie  lOtcbell  and  l^mbo 
riven. 

S.E.  Auatnlian  trib^  about  BaJmedale,  N.  Gippdtand, 
Victoria ;  fonnerly  Twy  pawerful ;  now  neariy  eztmcl 

The  coUectiTe  name  of  all  the  S.EL  Aostnlian  tribes 
separated  ftom  Oippsland  by  the  Great  DiTkle  Bangs ; 
so  called  by  the  KanAthan-Kani,  which  see. 

See  Timor.  > 

Islands  8.E.  K.  Guinea ;  see  p.  609. 

Dialect  of  isUmd  Tonhia,  Gnlf  of  Tomini,  &  easn 
Celebes;  sub-PapAan? 

Dominant  race  in  Celebes,  so  tailed  by  the  Malap: 
national  name  Wugi ;  oecnpy  8.K  and  &W.  peniii- 
Bolas  as  far  8.  as  the  Mangkaania ;  sab-Halay  stock; 
speech  very  distinct ;  226  words  in  1000  cnmTeoai  tr 
Malay  and  Janmese^  rest  mostly  natiTe ;  wxittea  is 
a  pecoliar  alphabet  oommoh  also  to  Mao^^assar, 
bsMd  on  Detanftgari,  end  consisting  of  twenty-time 
consonants  and  six  Towel  marica.  All  have  bes 
Moslems  since  abont  1600,  and  are  great  tradaSi  tbt 
most  enterprising  tribes  being  known  ooUectxTsly  ■ 

S.B.  Australian  tribe ;  GippslanU,  Victoria. 

8.B.  Australian  tribe;  Murray  lirer,   above  Dariisf 

Junction* 
Australian  language  spoken  by  the  BGUegnndlt  tribs : 

which  see. 
WM  tribe^  Philippines,  island  Luaon,  proYinoe  A&hl 

N.  part  of  W.  Cordilleras ;  Tsgsla  stock. 

See  Boeroch 

Austrslian  tribe ;  W.  Vietorteb 

Wild  trilw^  Lnaon  island ;  Sagvey  MonntafaiB  ;  Tkpb 

stock. 
SeeBoeton. 

SeeBoeroe. 

Islands,  Philippines;  speedi  distinol*  and  ealled07> 

UYO  ;  natives  of  sub-Malayan  stock. 
Wild  teibe^  island  Luson,  province  Csgayan ;  In  mtm- 

tains  between  riven  Apayo  and  Ti^ ;  Ti^ala  ifeo^ 
See  Coram. 
See  Nicobar. 
Islands,  N.  Piolflo,  between  Ph0ippines  and  Kanhsll; 

Miknmesian  stock  and  speech. 
Island,  Philippines,  between  Negros  and  Leyto ;  natxvei 

of  Bisayan  stock  and  speech. 
The  language  spoken  in  island  Negro^  niflippfaisi  (7. 

Jagor,  p.  66)  i  akin  to  Bisayan. 
Natives  of  sub-Malayan   stock,  represented   by  tki 

Bugia^  MsngkssBSTB^  Mandhara,  et&,  in  &  s  I7  tbr 
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Cellfttes 


Cenm-Lni 

Chaadam 
ChwthMB  • 


CShfliilxsi 


Charrj 
CimaiTos  . 
Gimaixonct 


I 


Oolao 

KoUgoa    . 
Colongiilao 


Miiiftham  and  other  tiibef  In  K.  The  ftmner  an 
semi-eiTilifled  Modeme  epeeUxig  cnltlTated  leiigiuges ; 
ibe  lalter  mostly  nnlefcterad  wUd  tribes,  thoee  of  the 
intflorior  being  ooUectively  known  m  jDyoJb  (which 
■ee) ;  in  the  centre  ere  the  little-known  Tnr^Ja,  said 
to  be  oaTinlhsls  and  heed-hunters ;  on  many  parts  of 
coast  are  the  Orang-Lant,  here  called  Bajau,  and  in 
the  N.  the  Malay  race  is  spreading  and  tiie  Malay 
language  gradually  saperseding  the  nnmerons  dialects 
spoken  in  Minahasa.  Of  these  Wallace  mentions  the 
Tomohoa,  Langowen,  Bstahan,  Belang^  Tanawanko 
Kama,  Banlek,  Menado^  and  Bolang-hitam,  all  seem- 
ingly with  Tagala  elemants  tluongh  the  intermediate 
Sangnir  and  Bfao  islands.  The  Papuan  element  is 
very  slight  in  Celebes,  though  Wallace  speaks  of 
some  idioms  as  containing  **  a  Celebes,  a  Malay,  and 
a  Papuan  element." 

See  Orang-Salat. 

KatiTes  chiefly  of  snb-Faptlan  stock,  more  deddedly 
PapfUm  than  those  of  Jilolo  (Wallace,  p.  362) ;  Ian- 
goages  Tery  nnmerona.  Wallace  giTes  specimens  of 
Awaiya,  Camarian,  Talnti-Hoya,  and  Ahtiago-Tobo, 
on  B.  coast ;  Gah  on  east  coast ;  Wahai  cmrent 
along  N.  ooast ;  Ahtiago  in  interior.  Others  men- 
tioned by  Ekris  are— Kaibdn,  Hatusoa,  Pern,  Rom- 
ahkai,  Tehnlats^  and  Waisamn.  Von  Bosenbeig  also 
remarks  (ii.  p.  292)  that  the  S.  coast  people  be- 
tween Tointi  Bay  and  east  end  have  a  different 
laagoage  from  those  futher  inland,  and  that  both 
are  *'  entirely  different "  from  those  of  the  natives 
EL  and  W.  of  them. 

Island  E.  from  Ceram ;  present  natives  of  snb-Malay 
stock,  firom  island  KilwAm,  dose  to  E.  end  Ceram. 

Island.     See  SnmbiL 

Islands,  12  degrees  IL  fh>m  N.  Zealand ;  peopled  by 
Maoris  in  1885,  who  destroyed  or  absorbed  the  ori- 
ginal Moriori  of  Mahori  stock ;  present  population 
mncb  mixed — Maori,  Moriori,  Whites,  Chinese,  etc 

Province  Java,  between  the  Snnda  country  and  Java 
proper;  natives  speak  a  mixed  Javanese  and  Sun- 
danese  dialect. 

Island.     See  Anuda. 

A  term  applied  to  certain  tribes  in  islands  Luzon,  Leyte^ 
Samar,  Philippines,  and  to  the  Ladrone  islanders ;  is 
not  an  ethnical  name^  but,  like  "Alftiro,"  seems 
merely  to  designate  the  uncivilised,  pagan,  and  un- 
settled Tagala  and  Bisayan  tribes.  Thus,  Crawftird 
writes  : — "  The  Zambales  mountains  (Luzon)  are 
occupied  by  some  tribes  of  Negritos,  and  by  the 
brown  or  Malay  tribes  called  ^irotes  and  Cim- 


marones. 


»t 


Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria. 
Australian  tribe,  W.  T^ctoria. 
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Cook 

CooDAwuie 
OoniQ 
CoyQTO 
CacUaUigoDg 

Dadaya  . 

Dfthi 
IHijak 
Dirty  Dirty 

Dantgut  . 

DayiSk 

Dedele 

De«rieB 

De  Pdyster 

Dieyerie   . 

DJAppmninyoii 

DooTenak  ba  Daan 

Dorey 

Donmajal. 

DaaQTO 

Dtiwinbanp 

Dyak 

Dayak 


EabtCafb 

Easter 

Ebon 


Echxica 

Eddyrtone 

E&te 

Efat 

Elema 

Ilima 


Idaad.    See  Ulaiia,  nndflr  Soloiiioii  Idandi. 

Tslanda.     See  Her?0y. 

Aofltraliaa  tribe^  weit  of  Eniii  Greek,  W.  Viotarik 

Aofltraliaa  tribes  Telta,  Lower  MviBy. 

See  Calamianee. 

K  Australian  teibe^  near  Maoqvaiie  Bange. 


Undvflised  Tagala  people  with  distinct  speedi ; 
piovinoe  Cigayan* 

W.  Batta  dialect,  Samatra ;  doeely  akin  to  tlie  Tbba. 

The  Gennan  spelling  of  Dyak,  which  see. 

8.E.  Australian  tribe;  liter  Uniray,  aboive  Duliag 
Junction. 

Australian  tiibe^  west  of  Golac,  Yietorta. 

See  Dyak. 

Trib^  B.E.  New  Guinea ;  mi  p.  609. 

Anstraliantribe^  about  Lake  Hope^Ooqpeir'sCreek  £stricL 

Ishmd.    SeeEUioeu 

N.  Australian  tribe,  N.W.  of  the  Great  Bight. 

Australian  tribe,  \^^mmera,  Ylctoria. 

S.£l  Australian  tribe^  on  riven  Bnchan  and  Soovj, 
Victoria. 

Tribe,  N.  coast  New  Guinea,  N.W.  side  GeeMnk  Bay; 
of  Fap4an  speech  and  stock. 

Wild  tribe,  ishmd  MindortH  Philippines  ;  Ta^da  stock. 

See  New  Caledonia. 

Australian  tribe^  Wimmera,  Victoria. 

General  Malay  name  for  the  wild  and  unsettled  ahod- 
gines  of  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  espedall  j  Bcraeo ; 
equiyalent  to  "  savage,"  but  applied  only  to  those  d 
Malay  or  sub-lfalay  stock,  whereas  Alfino  is  i^vphsd 
chiefl^  to  those  of  Papuan  stodE.  In  Borneo  fan 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  divided  into  ia- 
numerable  tribes  named  mostly  from  the  riven  a 
whidi  they  dwell.  Whether  they  are  distinot  frao 
the  Eyans  of  EL  Borneo  has  not  been  dearly  aaos- 
tained.  The  Dyaks  seem  to  be  a  mixture  of  Mahoci 
and  sub-Mongolian  races,  **  dosdy  allied  to  the  Malay 
and  more  remotdy  to  the  Siamese^  ChinsM^  aadotba 
Mongul  races."    (Wallace^  p.  68.) 


S.R  end  New  Guinea :  see  p.  609. 

Island.    See  Bapa-NuL 

Island,  Marshall  group  (Balick  diain);  well  aiaiked 

Mikxoneslan  dbdeet,  with  special  induaivs  and  ez- 

duaive  pronominal  forms,  toise  endinga,  etc. 
S.EL  Austeslian  tribe  at  junction  of  rivers  Munay  sad 

Campaspe. 
See  Solomon  Island. 
Island,  N.  Hebrides ;  sub-Papftan  stodc ;  but  at  JMsad 

FU  are  Mahori  colonies,  stUl  speaking  Mahori  dialecK 
Tribe  S.K  New  Guinea,  stretching  60  m.  along  coast  froa 

Muro  to  river  Oiubu,  10  m.  from  Tula  idand ;  akin  to 

the  Motu ;  speedi  distinct 
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Qlioe 


•        • 


•        • 


Ead6 
fiadah 


EOflKOO 


BRomngo 


FiJnuifo    . 

Bowditeb. 

Fkvorlaiig 

FUl  . 

FQ   . 

Floris 

Flons 


Florida 
FoTmotft  . 


Fotmui 

Friendly  . 
Fmukfntl  • 

Gaodav   . 

Gktddan^  . 
Gah 
GftleU 
TabflDor   . 


Gflleknr 
Galeieiig  . 


Islands  10  degrees  N.W.  from  Samoa,  whence  peopled ; 
speeoh  retains  the  organic  Mahori  «,  and  is  otherwise 
doeeljT  akin  to  Samoan;  slight  varieties,  Vaitapa 
(Oaitapn),  Nnknfetan  (De  Peyster),  Fonafbti  (Ellioe) ; 
pure  Samoan  now  generally  cnrrent. 

S.E.  Ansttalian  tribe ;  Upper  Monay  and  Indigo  Greek. 

The  chief  people  and  langoage  of  Island  Ilcnis  between 
Snmbawa  and  Timor ;  sub-Papuan  stock ;  mark  the 
extreme  weetemlimitiof  this  race.  The  Ende  langoage 
is  spoken  in  the  centre  of  the  island  aa  fur  west  as 
the  Bima  district. 

Uand  off  S.W.  coast  Sumatra ;  natlTea  of  sub-Malayan 
stock ;  speech  totally  distinct,  and  ^  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  the  Malays"  (Crawftud);  call  themselTes 
Kerik-ye-e  (Von  Bosenbeig^  i.  207) ;  chief  tribes,  Pain- 
dua,  Karkiba,  Naonya,  Malakoni,  Kahoda,  Kar- 
ktla,  Ealikoko,  Barhau,  Phahanuma,  Ka^ehoyo, 
Polu-Satu,  Talikoko,  Labuhu,  Hehdbi,  Latohe. 

See  New  Hebrides. 

Idand,  New  Hebrides ;  distinct  iiib«Papdatt  speech  (Yon 
der  Gabelenti^  vol.  i.) 

See  N.  Hebrides. 
Island.    See  Union. 

Formosan  tribe ;  sub-Malay  stock ;  speech  distinct 

SeeYitL 

SeeEfat. 

Island ;  Sunda  group ;  natives  of  sub-Pap4an  stock, 
speaking  at  least  six  distinct  languages,  of  which 
Bima  in  W.  and  Endeh  in  centre  are  the  chiel 
Papuan  blood  is  not  met  farther  W.  thim  this  island. 

See  Anudha. 

Island,  W.  coast,  China ;  W.  part  occupied  by  Chinese 
settlers,  the  rest  by  sub-Malay  races,  partly  drilised 
(Pepukwan),  partly  savage  (Yukan) ;  speech  a  branch 
of  &e  Malay.  The  presence  of  Negritos  la  suspected 
in  its  interior. 

Island,  New  Hebrides;  speech  a  mixed  Mahori  and 
Bub*Pap4an  dialect 

Islands.    See  Tonga. 

Island.    SeeEQice. 

Tagala nation,  Philippines;  Luzon;  provinces, Cagayan, 
Isabela,  Nueva  Yizcaya,  and  Saltan ;  speedi  distinct. 

Sub-Papdan  tribe,  E.  Ceram ;  speech  distinct 

Bub-PapAan  stock,  N.W.  coast,  JOolo ;  speech  distinct 
from  all  others  in  this  region  (Raffray) ;  In  physique^ 
said  by  Wallace  (p.  826)  to  resemble  the  Mahoris  of 
Tahiti  and  Hawaii. 

Tribe,  K  coast,  N.  Peninsula,  Jilolo ;  type  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  natives  (Ralfray). 

Sub-Pap4an  tribes  with  distinct  speech ;  Floris,  Sunda 
Islands. 
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Gamblflr  • 


Qarontalo 


G«14 


Qeift         • 

GUbert      . 
KlTigHinill 


•  < 


• 

I 


Gilolo 
JUolo 
Halmaheia 
KahA-lamo 


Ginalng-Mataii 

Gnurellaaii 

Qoiain 


Gnadalkaiiar 
Guaham    . 
Gudang    . 
GmUuiOfiB 


Gnnbower 
Gnndanora 

Haxicahbba 

Harafora  . 
Haronkxui 
Hatosna   . 
ffawaii  • 


Heath 

Hervey 

Cook 


APPSNDIX. 

UUadB,  a.  Faciflfi,  S.E.  «id  Tnamotii  ARbipdi^; 
Hahoii  stock  and  apaeeb,  probably  thzongji 
from  Tahiti. 

Tribe,  JiIolo»  8.  peninanU ;  speech  distiiict 

Snb-Malayaa  tribie^  with  diirtinct  speech ;  near '. 
N.  Celebes. 

Island  between  Jilolo  and  Waigin ;  nattrea  of  F^iptea 
stock;  some  Malay  settien  on  coast  from  the  Molc^ 
oas ;  Tooabolary  in  Fajfage  eU  V Astrolabe 

See  Solomon  Islands. 

Islands  sonthemmoet  of  the  ICikzoneaiany  warhiiig  3 
degiees  below  eqaator;  natiTes  fonn  a  '^'"~***i^ 
lii^  between  the  MikitmesiBns  and  trae  Mahoris; 
aeyeial  well-maiked  dialects  inclining  more  to  the 
Mahori  than  to  the  Malay  type,  as  shown  by  the  pfe- 
senoe  of  the  Mahori  articile  te,  hen  need  both  definitely 
and  indefinitely. 

Natiyes  of  two  types :  sub-Papuan,  and  even  pore 
Papflan  in  N.  peninwila  (Sahoe) ;  elsewhere  anb-lUsy 
(Rafiay  and  Dr.  Hamy  in  BuL  ds  la  Soc  dt  Aa 
xllL  p.  480-90) ;  tribes  and  languages  yerj  nnmenai, 
bat  little  known.  Wallace  mentions  Gani  in  & 
peninsula  (sub-Mslay),  Sahoe  and  Galela  in  21. 
peninsula  (sub-Pap^im).  The  native  name  of  tfas 
island  is  Kaha-lamo  «  <'Gnat  Land,"  whkh  in  dv 
Temate  language  is  "  Halmahera.**  Jilolo  or  latbv 
Jailolo,  is  only  the  name  of  a  district  on  W.  coast  ^ 
N.  peninsula,  which  has  been  extended  to  the  whole 
island  (Von  Bosenbeig^  ii.  402). 

S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  Talangatta  Creek,  Yietoria. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe,  about  Campaspe. 

Island,  B.  coast,  Geram;  sub-Papiian  stock;  gp&&^ 
spoken  also  at  K  end  Geram;  akin  to  the  Coas 
languages,  but  with  a  distinct  element^  not  met  eiis> 
where  in  the  archipelago  (WaBaoe). 

See  Solomon  Islands. 

Island,  Mariannes ;  TOcabolary  in  Vbifage  de  VAttroUbe. 

Australian  tribe  {Fayage  o/JRaUUmake,  iL  279). 

Wild  trib«^  Luaon ;  in  mountains  between  proTiness  & 
Hocos  and  Abia ;  said  to  be  half-caste  Negritos  sad 
Malays. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  river  Muiray,  near  Mooni  Hopa 

S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  Omeo  uplands^  IHetoria. 

See  Gilolo. 

See  Alf uro. 

See  Amboyna. 

See  Ceram. 

Sandwich  Islands,  N.Padfio;  Mahori  stock  and  speedi; 

originally  peopled  i^ron  Tahiti  soon  after  its  asttfe- 

ment  by  the  Bamoans ;  speech  much  changed  wtd 

enfeebled  in  its  phonetics. 
Islands,  S.E.  New  Gumea.    See  p.  609. 
Islands,  S.  Pacific;  natives  of  Mahori  stock;  speedi 

shows  most  affinities  with  Tshitisn;  enirsnt  in  Bsip- 
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HighMaUy 

Hila 
Hog 
HoBgotot 

Honimoa 
Hotontalo 


Hoya 

iBALkO 

Ibilao 

IbaiUMS 
Ibaziag 


IbAn 

Idi&an 
Idayan 

IftlgU) 

Igonoto 


Ikongo 
Ikoln 
nema 
BIaum 

TIlAfiima 

Ilooaiio 


Hoogots  • 

Indo-Padflo 
Intoiooeanie 


tongBy  Mangnia,  Aitntaki,  etc  This  gronp  presents 
more  distinct  dialectic  varieties  than  any  otiier  except 
Marquesas ;  the  typical  dialect  is  that  of  Barotonga, 
whidi  see. 

The  standard  Malay  langoage  of  literature^  for  which 
see  Malay. 

See  Amboyna. 

Island.    See  Simahi  and  Maros. 

Wild  tribe,  Philippines,  in  monntains^  provisoe  Nneva 
Ec^a ;  Tsgala  stock. 

SeeSaparaa. 

Tribe,  N.  Celebes,  Minahasa ;  speech  akin  to  Menado. 

The  mle  race,  Madagascar,  central  plateau;  sub- 
Malayan  stock  and  speech.    See  Malagasy. 

SeeCeram. 

Tribe  Luzon ;  province  Nueva  Vizcaya ;  speech  distinct 
from  Tftgala;  said  to  be  half-oute  Negritos  and 
Malays. 

Nation,  Philippines,  with  distinct  speech  current  in 
prorincee  Cagayan  and  Isabela,  Luzon,  and  in  Bata- 
nas  Isles ;  Tigalastock ;  gnunmar  by  F.  de Cueavas, 
1854. 

Hova  nation,  Madagascar,  S.  from  the  Betsileo  country ; 
distinct  Malagasy  dialect 

See  Murut. 

Nation,  Philippines,  with  distinct  speech  current  in 
Luzon,  pro^ce  Cagayan. 

Tribe  Luzon,  province  Nueva  "^^nzcaya ;  speech  distinct 
ftomTagiUa. 

Nation,  Philippines,  with  distinct  speech  current  in 
provinces  Benguet,  Bontoc,  Lepanto,  Tiagan,  Island 
Luzon;  dialects  very  numerous;  people  said  to  be 
a  miztore  of  Tagala,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  (Fr. 
MiUler,  Sthnologie,  p.  82). 

See  Betsimisaiaca. 

Tribe,  S.E.  New  Guinea ;  see  p.  609. 

See£2ema. 

Piratic  race,  Chinese  seas,  whose  original  home  is  on 
S.  coast  Mindanao,  Philippines,  but  now  settled  also 
in  State  Brunai,  Borneo;  sub-Malayan  stock,  aldn 
to  the  Orang-Laut. 

Numerous  nation,  Luzon,  with  distinct  speech  current 
in  provinces  Abra,  Benguet,  Cagaj'an,  Ilocos,  N.  and 
S.  Lepanto,  Nueva  Ec^a,  Pampanga,  Pangasinan, 
Union,  Principe,  and  Zambales ;  Tagala  stock. 

Nation,  Luzon,  with  distinct'  speech  current  in  pro- 
vinces Nueva  Vizcaya  and  Principe ;  Tagala  stock. 

The  collective  ethnical  term,  here  substituted  for 
MaLay<hPolynuiant  as  fully  explained  at  p.  697. 

The  collective  name  of  all  the  races  treated  in  this  section; 
prrfenned  to  Oceanic^  for  reasons  stated  at  p.  594. 

For  scheme  of  Interoceanic  races,  see  p.  594.   This 
term  is  purely  geographic,  grouping  races  irrespec- 
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Ai^sirDiz. 


IsinuJioty 


Ita    . 
Itanegs     • 
TiogaiBiiMi 
Itanes 

Itapanoi  . 


Jaokat.harap  . 
Ja-jow-er-ODg   . 
J^uoroog 
Jm'owinnois 

JakellNdiric 
Jakua      • 


Jambl      • 

JaramUvk 
Jaisw»  • 
Java         • 


[ 


JcrfUBiy 


ttn  of  thair  ciBnitiBi»  aid  aiiBwcriDg  to  the  expnt- 

aionB  EwnpiOMf  A/rieem,  Amerieant  Amatic  raea,  cf 

the  other  aectiona  of  the  woik. 
See  Sakalaya. 
Wild  trihe^  Ijuao^  in  movntaiaoiia  psortaiei  Bdoi^  &; 

aldn  to  Uie  IgoRotet. 
SeeASta. 

WHd  tiibe^  Lvmi,  in  moimtainB  of  pioTiiioe  Doeo^  S, 

Nation,  Laaon,  irith  distinct  apeedi  cnimit  in  pro- 
vince Cagayan ;  Tagala  atoek. 

Wild  tribe,  Lnson,  in  monntaina  north  end;  V^gte 
or  half-easte  Negrito-Tagalaa. 

Aostndian  tribe ;  Wbnmara,  '^ctoiia. 

S.B.  Anatralian  nation,  abont  river  Loddon  and  its  tiite- 

r  tariee,  west  to  the  Pyrenees.  Chief  tribei :  Leot- 
boUnk,  PUanhingdndltch,  KaDc-Kalh,  ^m^sa^ 
ghirar,  GWgal,  Townimboirlar,  Wayrerong. 

&K  Aurtnlian  tribe ;  Wimmeza,  'Victoria. 

A  ooIleetiTe  Malay  tenn  fbr  the  wQd  tribes  of  llili7« 
stock  in  Malaria,  sontiiwards  to  Johor;  all  t^ 
rade  but  pore  MaJay  dialects. 

Malay  nation*  Eb  coast  Svnmln,  between  Sak  and  Fkl- 
embang,  N.  and  S. 

Anstralian  tribe ;  Wifflmsra,  Vlctoiia. 

Mfaioopie  tribe,  Little  Andaman  Island. 

Three  sab-Malayan  laagnages :  Snndaneae  in  vat  u 
far  as  proT.  Cberibon«  Javanese  in  centre,  and  Xadi' 
rese  in  the  east,  nearly  west  to  Surabaya. 

The  most  cultivated  of  all  the  Malayan  toognei,  »> 
rant  in  tiie  central  section  of  Java,  between  the  Sss- 
danese  and  Madurese^  W.  and  K  In  stnicton  is* 
tennediate  between  the  simple  Malay  and  the  nor* 
devalDped  Tagala ;  is  fblly  sg^ntinating^  with  pr^ 
post-,  and  infixes,  snd  modified  roots.  Ihan  ^ 
altogether  five  varieties :  1.  The  old,  for  which  m 
Kawi ;  2.  JTromo,  the  language  of  iiiftrion  to  Rp** 
riors,  overcharged  with  Sanacritic  dementi ;  1 
Nffoko,  that  of  superiovi  to  inferion,  the  rifflpl«^ 
mostly  consisting  of  pure  sub-Malayan  elements;  i 
Madya,  used  between  equals,  intermediate  beivM 
Krama  and  Kgoko;  6.  Bata  KnUm  or  K«M^ 
the  court  speech,  used  in  presence  of  princci,  bu 
much  in  common  with  Krama.  The  Javaseae  alp^ 
bet,  oonsiBting  of  thiity-two  letten,  is  based  on  tk 
Devanagari,  and  ia  traced  on  inscriptions  and  bmbs- 
scripts  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  but  in  iti  ^ntat 
ibrm  is  only  400  years  old ;  ia  current  alao  in  M 
Lombok,  snd  Palsmbang  (Sumatra). 

Eb  Australian  trib^  a  ttom  Port  Jackson ;  vDeabsInr 
in  Voyage  de  VAatrolabe:  "Malgr6  le  pea  de  <!> 
tance  de  la  bale  Jervia  an  Port-Jackaoo,  on  ^ 
frapp6  des  Gnomes  differences  qui  existent  aDtni* 
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Jilolo 

Kababav. 
Kaibohi  . 
Kai-oolo    . 


EaitongaTlti 
KaUudgimdlt 


Kapatsi 

KApon-Kapun-bftna 
KiTOiila    . 
Kamathan-Kftttl- 


Eatliigir  . 
Kairi 


Kayas 


ididmet  d68  peupIadM  de  ees  denz  pointi  de  PAiu 

tnOie"  (p.  11). 
8.E.  Australian  tribe,  on  river  Gtonlbam. 
Bee  Qilolo. 
Malayan  tribe,  Malaeea. 

See  Fapnkhwatt^ 

See  Ceram. 

See  Viti. 

lilandfl  W.  of  JOolo,  on  eqnator.-  Snb-Pap6an  atoek ; 
speech  distinct ;  akin  to  those  of  adjacent  islands. 

Bee  Viti. 

8.11  AnatraUan  tribe  aboot  rirer  Loddon. 

See  Camarian,  nnder  Ceram, 

Laiige  E.  Ans^ian  nation  abont  Liverpool  Plains,  Bv- 
wan,  Namoi,  and  other  rivera.  For  its  seven  chief 
tribes,  see  p.  60a. 

The  Mahori  word  Kanaka  (tanata,  tahata,  tangata, 
etc),  *'  man ; "  nsed  by  some  writers  aa  a  collective 
designation  of  the  Sontii  Sea  Islanders  ;  hence  is  not 
the  name  of  any  particular  race  or  tribe.  The  IVenci 
now  write  it  Oanaque, 

Mahori  (?)  tribe  S.£l  N.  Guinea,  in  villages  abont  Mann- 
menu,  west  of  Redscar  Bay. 

Australian  tribe,  Winunera,  Victoria. 

Australian  tribe. 

^  Lowlanders,"  the  collective  name  of  all  the  S.R  Aus^ 
tralian  tribes  on  Gippsland  side  of  Great  Divide  Range. 

ffill  tribe  N.W.  New  Guinea,  behind  Geelvink  Bay ; 
reputed  cannibals.  Described  by  M.  Raflray  (BuL 
Soe.  de  O^,,  Feb.  1878)  as  ^'totally  distinct  race 
ftt>m  the  Papuans ; "  ma;f  possibly  be  a  remnant  of 
the  aboriginal  Negrito  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea. 

Dyak  tribe,  Borneo,  with  distinct  speech  (Tiedtke, 
quoted  by  Oust). 

The  ancient  form  of  the  Javanese  language,  known 
through  Humboldt's  masterly  treatise,  surviving  in 
two  old  MSS.  and  on  numerous  stone  and  brass  in> 
scriptions  dating  back  to  12th  century,  and  ia  still 
the  language  of  the  Buddhist  liturgy  in  Bali  and 
liombok,  but  not  in  Java.  The  word  Kawi  ia  the 
correlative  of  Jawi,  "refined,"  answering  to  the 
Sanskrit  Kavija  ^  "  nairative,"  the  end  vow^l  being 
changed  from  a  to  i,  Kawa  to  Kavn,  to  conform  it 
to  the  KramOf  or  polite  language.  It  is  written  in 
an  obsolete  character,  from  which  the  modem  Javan* 
ese  is  derived. 

n&e  collective  name  of  numerous  Borneo  tribes  stretch- 
ing fh)m  Brunai  across  the  island  nearly  to  E.  ooast. 
Sub- Malayan  stock,  either  the  same  race  as,  or  closely 
allied  to,  the  Dyaks ;  are  the  most  powerftxl  of  afl 
the  non-Malay  peoples  in  Borneo.  Of  their  language 
114  words  in  1000  are  common  to  Malay  and  Javan- 
ese, the  rest  original. 
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K^,  Key 


Keilambeiteh    . 
Kemft 

Kerabialboiap   . 
Eerepimu 
Eirapnno  . 


Elflirik'yB-6        • 
Kiao 

King  Geoige  Sound 

Eingsmill 
Kio 

Eirapnno . 
KiBBa;  Kisser   . 

Kling 

Knenkorenwnno 
Knindownrrong 
Kohom     •        • 

Koiail      • 


Koitapa   • 

Koligon    . 
Koloro 
Kowrarega 
Eomring  . 
Knmring  . 

Ronga 
Koiinchi  . 


Islands  W.  of  Am  Islands ;  natiTss  "tros  Um^  ^^f^ 
ans"  (Wallace,  p.  604);  bat  Yon  Bosenbetg  (xL 
848)  regards  them  as  Intennadiate  betveen  "iht 
3£ala7  and  Melanestan,"  i^s.  Papuan,  ncea.  Ob 
coast  are  some  descendants  of  the  Banda  IsUados, 
settled  here  since  I7th  centuy,  and  still  speaking  a 
peculiar  idiom.    See  Banda. 

Malay  nation,  Malacca ;  pure  Malay  stock  and  speech 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  east  of  Lake  Tersaig. 

Sub-Malayan  tribe  with  distinct  speech  ;  K  coast  K. 
CSelebes. 

Australian  tribe,  Wimmera,  '^ctoria. 

Tribe  S.EL  N.  Guinea,  stretching  40  m.  along  eoest  frgei 
river  Kapakapa  to  river  Muro ;  akin  to  the  Mots? 
seem  to  be  a  mixed  Mahori  and  Psapuan  stock ;  per- 
haps  the  most  remarkable  people  in  all  New  Gvii^ft. 
with  golden  hair  in  in&ncy,  blonde  in  boyhood,  thea 
changing  to  dark  chestnut  and  black  with  leddid 
tints,  growing  in  long  silky  ringlets  (Ber.  W.  T.  Tur- 
ner) ;  speech  evidenUy  Mahori. 

See  Engano. 

Dyak  tribe  N.  end  Borneo,  near  Moont  Kiai  Bsh. 
Speech  distinct  (Lowe). 

Australian  tribe,  S.  W.  coast ;  Tocabulary  in  Fofogt  dt 
VAstroUuhe, 

See  Gilbert. 

Tribe,  Flores ;  sub-Papdan ;  speech  distinct. 

See  Kerepunu. 

Island,  Serwati  group,  K  from  Timor;  aab-l^pftu 
stock  and  speech.    See  Serwati. 

See  Orang-Kling. 

Australian  tribe. 

S.K  Australian  tribe,  Pyrenees  Mountains. 

Dyak  tribe,  N.  end  Borneo^  near  Mount  Eud  Bih. 
Speech  distinct. 

Papuan  tribe  S.K  New  Guinea,  on  the  hiUs  beck  d 
Port  Moresby,  from  Annemata  to  Mount  Owen  Stss- 
ley.  Speech  quite  different  from  that  of  the  cou; 
tribes.  Eoiari  is  their  Motn  name  ;  the  Eenpsa^ 
call  them  KunL 

Tribe  S.EL  New  Guinea,  on  the  mountains  inland  fna 
Port  Moresby.  Papfian  stock?  Speech  same  as  Koan. 

See  Colac. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria. 

Australian  tribe. 

District  in  Palembang,  S.  Sumatra.  Speedi  distiaet, 
and  written  in  a  peculiar  alphabet  baaed  on  tk 
DevanSgari 

Sub-Pap{lan  tribe  with  dirtinct  speech ;  laland  Fkna 
Sundas. 

Sub-Malayan  nation,  near  W.  coast  Sumatra,  shoit 
head  streams  Indrapura  river,  bordering  on  the  Be- 
jangs.  Speech  distinct,  and  written  in  a  peeshv 
dbaracter  based  on  the  Asoka  (Indian^ 
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KoTotfCh,  Koroche 
Kxomelak  • 

Kurm-me-lak    . 


Exowithan-E^ 


Kuba        • 

Knlkal^a. 
Kulkyne  . 
KqIo 

KumTing  . 
Kimi 

Enpang  . 
Earing 

LACHL4H  . 

Ladrone  . 
Lail-bnil  . 
Lampung  • 


Lanmrek  # 
Langowen 
Tatititih 
Larika 
LeehtLrah  . 
Leueneuwa 
Ongtong-Java 
Lett!         • 

Liang       . 

Ufa         • 

Liknpang. 

Limba-Ean^ia 

limbaPyn 

LltchyLltdiy 

Lombok   • 


Loid  North 
Louisiade . 

Low  Malay 


Australian  tribe,  W.  Australia,  east  of  river  Moyna. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe,  Wimmera,  Yictoria. 

i.tf.    *' order/'  "arrangement"  (Sanskrit);  the  polite 

Javanese  language ;  called  also  Bahdact,  iA  **  speech." 

See  Javanese. 
8J5L  Australian  tribe,  between  Snowy  and  Genoa  rivers, 

near  Twofold  Bay. 
Wnd  tribes,  interior  Central  Sumatra.    Sub-Malayan 

stock  and  speech ;  between  Jambi  and  Palembang. 
Sub-Papuan  (?)  trib^  E.  peninstlla,  New  Quinea. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe,  liower  Murray  river. 
Tribe  &£.  New  Guinea.    See  p.  609. 
See  Eomring. 
SeeEoiarL 

Sub-Pap6an  tribe,  W.  Timor,  with  distinct  speecL 
See  Basa-Euring. 

Australian  tribe  about  Regent  Lake. 

Islands.    See  Marianne. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe,  Wimmera,  Victoria. 

Sub-Malayan  nation,  S.W.  end  Sumatra,  bordering  W. 
on  the  Bejangs,  N.  on  Palembutg.  Speech  distinct ; 
about  one-third  of  unknown  oi^;in,  rest  common  to 
Malay  and  Javanese,  with  some  Saxiskrit  and  Arabic 
words ;  written  in  a  peculiar  character  based  on  the 
DevanftgarL  Area  8560  square  miles;  population 
about  86,000. 

Mikronesian ;  Caroline  group ;  speech  akin  to  Ulea. 

SeeMinahasa. 

SeeHlanuns. 

See  Amboyna. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  about  Mount  Leoia. 

Island,  S.  Pacific,  B.  of  Solomon  group,  6*  S.  lat,  159* 
BO'S.  long.   Natives  of  Mahori  stock  and  speech. 

Sub-Papfian  tribe  with  distinct  speech;  Serwat^  Islands, 
between  Timor  and  Timor-Laut. 

See  Amboyna. 

See  Loyalty. 

Sub-Malayan  tribe,  Celebes. 

Australian  tribes. 

as.  Australian  tribe ;  Muxxay  river,  between  Echuca 
and  Darling  Junction. 

Island  between  Bali  and  Sumbawa,  Sunda  group ;  two 
races  and  languages:  Sassak  in  interior;  Balinese 
round  coast 

Island.    See  Tobi. 

Islands  E.  end  New  Guinea;  natives  of  sub-Papfiao 
stock  and  speech. 

Not  a  Malay  dialect,  but  an  ungrammatical  and  con- 
ventional form  of  High  Malay,  serving  as  the  medium 
of  intercourse  between  Europeans  and  the  natives  in 
Batavia  and  other  parts  of  the  archipelago. 
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Loyaltj    • 


Lubn  • 

Lugnxior  • 

Lukeba  . 

Fiiuoa  • 


Maoabbab 

Macquarie 
Madang  . 
MaduTOM. 


Madym      •       • 
Mafon      •        • 


Magindamo 
Hahaga    . 
Mahpri     , 

Maiva       • 


• 


APPENDIX. 

Islands  E.  from  New  Caledonia ;  natirw  voitlf^  nb> 
Fapilans;  chief  dialects — liiii,  ICare.  Hie  natiTei 
o;  Uea  (Uvea)  are  ICahoiia  from  Urea  (Wallii)  Island, 
and  still  speak  a  Hahori  dialect. 

Wild  tribe,  Central  Somatra  $  pure  ICalayan  stock  (?) 

Mikronesian ;  Caroline  group. 

Islands.    See  YitL 

Island,  Philippines.  Two  stocks :  Malayan  (Tsgala)  sod 
N^^ito  (Aetas),  both  speaking  a  great  Tariety  cf 
langosges.    Of  the  dTilised  Tagala  nattons  the  dikf 

.  are  the  Tagalas  proper,  IIooob,  Bampangas^  Pa&ga- 
sinan,  Cagayan,  and  Bicol  or  Vlool,  ah  with  distiact 
speech.  Of  the  nnciTilised  Tagalas  there  ars  at  fea^ 
fifteen,  also  speaking  distinct  idioms,  of  which  next  tt 
nothing  ia  Imown ;  the  chief  are — ^Igorotte^  Sofia, 
Ibuisg,  Itang^  Idayan,  Gaddan,  Dadaya,  Apayo^  Ua- 
laneg,  Tingoian,  Ibilas^  Ifbgas^  Bongote^  Zamhal 

See  Maagkassar, 

Australian  tribe^  Port  Blacqnaiia 

The  chief  Dyak  tribe  in  State  of  Flasir,  E.  side  Boneai 

Sub-Malayan  nation,  Madura  ialand,  df  N.  coast  Jsts  ; 
with  distinct  apeech,  of  which  there  are  two  Tariedeii 
ICadurese  proper  in  the  west  and  on  opjioeite  ooast^ 
Java,  and  Sunaasp  in  the  east,  written  with  tk 
Javanese  character ;  of  1000  words,  250  are  oati^ 
170  Javanese,  145  Malay,  860  common  to  Malay  sad 
Javanese^  40  Sanskrit,  85  Aiabio  (Crawford). 

See  Javanese. 

Papuans,  N.  W.  coast  New  Onmesy  Mafor  and  if*T»a««» 
islands,  and  at  Dorey  and  Amberbaki,  about  G«cl> 
vink  Bay ;  akin  to  the  Arfaks  and  Biak  iaLmdeni 

Sea  Mindanao. 

See  Solomon  Islands. 

The  collective  name  have  udopted  for  the  laige  hravi 
eastern  Polynesian  race  {see  pp.  597 ;  010-17). 

IMbe,  S.E.  coast  New  Oninea,  extending  45  rnilsi 
along  ooaat  from  Oiaba  to  Kapatsi  river  ;  aeem  aka 
to  the  Motu,  bat  speech  distinct. 

Three  stooks---Siamese  in  N. ;  Negritos  (Samaog)  k 
Kedah,  etc ;  Malays,  bothsettled  and  savage elsewfaee} 
besides  En^^ish,  Chinese^  and  Orang-Sinni,  or 
descendants  of  Portngasae^  in  Mslacca  town  sad 
neighbonrhood.  Malacca  is  rsgarded  by  some  as  ^ 
true  home  of  the  Malay  race ;  bat  the  preasDoe  d 
Negritos  shows  that  they  are  here  intruders  almos: 
certainly  ttom  Somatra  ia.  t^  streams — ^prehistcrie 
accoontiag  for  the  Malay  wild  tribes,  and  biatcaic 
aocoonting  for  the  dvHised  and  Mahommedaa  Mslajs 
of  the  native  states.  Chief  wild  tribes  are  the  Takooi, 
Udai,  Sakai,  Pangan,  Basiai,  Ralimba,  Mmto^ 
Saletar.  The  Siameae  (Samsan)  are  now  mostly 
Mohammedans,  speaking  a  mixed  Siameae  and  Malay 
dialect 
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Malagasj 


Itfalamy   • 

Blalay       • 
High  Malay      . 
ffffihftift-Mnliijni 


} 


Malaym  •       • 

Malayo-PolyneBisn 

Mallikoio.        • 


Malo 

Manatoto  . 
Toto. 
Mandailiii 
Mundailnng 

Mandar     . 
Mandhar  • 

Mandaja  • 


Mangaia  • 
Mangani. 

Bfangareva 
Mangkasaaf 
MariiHgar  • 

BCangnlaiiM 


tfaoobo    • 


Uanowolko 


The  literary  language  of  Madagascar;  Malayan  fiuDaUy^ 
current  chiefly  amongat  the  Hovas,  and  spoken  gene- 
rally with  remarkable  nniformily;  but  then  are 
aereral  dialects  noticed  by  P.  L.  AJllond  in  MaJUsif 
Gfxmmar,  TanaaariTO,  1872. 

Tagala  tribe,  Philippines,  with  distinct  speech ;  coRent 
in  pioTtnce  Cagayan,  Island  Luzon,  only. 

The  typical  Malay  language,  vernacular  In  Malacca 
and  adjacent  islands,  in  a  laxge  portion  of  Sumatra 
S.  fiom  the  Batta  country,  in  Bangka  and  Billi- 
ton  Islands,  round  ooast  Borneo,  and  the  general 
medium  of  intercourse  throughout  the  ardiipelago ; 
of  simple  stmotuie ;  ta  this  respect  intermediate  be- 
tween Mahori  and  tiie  sub-Malayan  languages  of  the 
Sunda  isluids ;  written  with  the  Arabic  character,  with 
five  additional  letters  to  express  special  native  sounds. 

The  ooUectivB  name  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Indo- 
Paciflo  races,  as  explained  at  p.  597. 

A  collective  ethnical  expression  fbr  all  the  Malayan  and 
Polynesian  races ;  here  rejected  and  replaced  by  Indo- 
Pacdfio  for  the  reasons  given  at  p.  696. 

Island,  New  Hebrides ;  distinct  snb-Papfian  speech  (Von 
der  Qabelents,  ToL  L) 

Dyak  tribe^  Borneo  (Crawfloxd). 

See  Amboyna. 

Wildtribe,Philippinsi,islandMindanao,  province  Garaga; 
Ke^pito  stock ;  described  as  "very  black  negroes." 

Sub-Papdan  tribs^  EL  Timor;  speech  distinct  See 
Timor. 

SeelBatta. 

SeeBattak. 

Sub-Malayan  nation,  Celebes,  in  S.  portion  of  nucleus 
between  the  Bugis  district  of  Masenreng  and  the  coast 
facing  Borneo ;  distinct  speech. 

Wild  tribe,  Philippines,  island  Mindanao,  district  Zam- 
boanga ;  sub-Malayan  stock,  very  fair,  and  supposed 
to  be  half-caste  Dutch  and  natives. 

SeeHervey. 

Sub-Papfian  tribe^  W.  ooast  island  Ploris,  with  distinot 
speech. 

Island,  GkunUer  group ;  well-m&rked  dialect. 

Sub-Malayan  nation,  S.  extremity,  S.  peninsula  Cele- 
bes and  on  Salayer  island  |  with  distinct  speech,  akin 
to  Bugls  and  written  in  the  same  character. 

Hie  collective  name  of  the  wHd  tribes  in  interior  island 
Mindoro,  Philippines;  so  called  by  the  coast  people ; 
sub-Malayan  stock. 

Wild  tribe^  Philippines,  island  Mindanao,  district  Cota- 
batn ;  sub-Malayan  stock,  with  distinct  speech  cur- 
rent hi  province  Caraga  oidy. 

Island  S.  of  Goram,  K  end  Ceram ;  natives  a  mixed 
Malay  and  Bugis  race  with  some  Fiiptlan  blood ;  Ian* 
gnage  same  as  that  of  Goram  (Wallace). 
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Mansinam 
Mant&wi  . 
Mantra 
Kannai 
Manuloko. 
Maori       • 


ManMa-Siki  • 
Mut)  •  • 
MarhQnu  •        • 


Marianne  •        • 
Ladrone    •        • 


Marowra  • 


Maruwi    • 
MaitM       • 


Maiqnena 


V 


See  Mafors. 

See  Ment&wey. 

See  Mintiza. 

See  Hervey. 

Tribe,  S.E.  New  Oninea ;  aee  p.  609. 

Le.  '^native,"  *< indigenous ;"  the  oolIeetiv«  name  of  te 
aborigines  of  New  Zealand;  Mahori  stock  msd  speedy 
through  the  Tongan  or  the  BaiP-TongBO,  vith 
which  the  language  has  most  afflnitias,  thoui^  tradi- 
tionally fh>m  Hawalki,  iA  SaTail,  Samnan  group  (see 
p.  614).  Settled  probably  about  600  yeaza,  chiky  ia 
the  north  island.  Whether  they  found  the  eouatiy 
inhabited  or  not  on  their  first  airiiral  is  unoertain, 
though  many  think  they  aze  not  pure  Mahoria  bat  a 
mixed  race.  In  features  they  often  present  a  stait- 
ling  resemblance  to  the  Algonquin  and  Iroquois 
nations  of  North  America.  Dt.  Brassac's  atatmnmt 
that  they  are  degenerate  Malays  from  Samoa  {Ar- 
ehivea  de  MSdecine  NavaU,  zztL  1876)  cannot  be 
accepted,  because  theze  never  have  been  any  Malavs 
in  Samoa.  More  probable  is  Dr.  Hamy'a  view  ttuii 
they  are  a  mixture  of  a  woolly-haired  Melaneaian  and 
a  pure  Mahori  stock,  the  U^ter  arriving  about  the 
12th  century.  **  Le  melange  deces  deux  races  aonxt 
M  le  prindpe  de  la  formation  du  type  Maori  *'  {Bfd, 
de  la  Socde  06o^  x.  1876,  p.  109).  The  Maoris 
numbered  (1874)  45,470,  all  but  1982  in  North 
Island,  where  nineteen tribesstill  exist — Arawa,  Ngati- 
pom,  Ngatikahungunu,  Ngaiterangi,  Ngapni,  NgaSi- 
maniapoto,  Ngatimaru,  Ngatiawa,  Ngatizaakawa, 
Ngatimanui,  Ngatiwhatua,  Barawa,  Taianaki,  Ure- 
wera,  Waikato,  Whanau-a-apanui,  Whanganui,  Wba- 
katohea,  Hauraki ;  in  the  South  Island^  tribes  are 
broken  up.    Here  the  race  never  was  numerous. 

See  Solomon  Islands. 

See  Loyalty. 

Sub-Pftpiliin  tribe^  interior  island  Oeram;  distinct 
speedi  (Yon  Rosenbergs  iL  816),  utteriy  unintelli- 
gible to  the  W.  Cerameee  people. 

MUoonesian  groups  N.  Fiacifle ;  aborigines  exterminated 
by  the  Spaniards  during  Isst  century.  Islands  since 
repeopled  chiefly  from  tiie  Philippines  and  Caroliaei; 
hence  present  natives  are  of  mixed  Tigalo-MikioiM- 
sian  stock. 

Language,  S.E.  Australia ;  common  to  aU  the  river  Dar- 
ling tribes  to  about  860  miles  above  junction  with 
Murray  River. 

The  collective  name  of  the  natives  of  Hog  and  Banyak 
Islands,  W.  coast  Sumatra ;  speech  aldn  to  Battek. 
Natives  of  Hog  (Simalu)  originally  ftom  the  Bbdang 
uplands;  speech  still  the  same,  with  a  few  Atyeh 
affinities  (Von  Rosenbergs  L  p.  116). 

Islands,  S.  Pedflo ;  Mahori  stock  and  speech ;  two  di»> 
tinct  dialects--N.£.   and  &S.  groupe  ;  finst  trsdi. 
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BCanball  • 

Blassaratty 
MatabeUo. 

Manke  • 
Mbutoxd  . 
Mbau 

MflftTITIgffll 

Mel 
MdanofliEui 


Menado    •        • 
Menangkaba     • 


MentAwey 
Mant&wi 


Mergni  •  # 
Mdri  •  • 
MikronesiaD      • 


Mfllaiuni  . 
Millanow. 

MOle 

MiUegnndlt 


Milne  Bay 
Minahawi . 


tionally  from  Vavao^  ie.  island  Vayan  in  Tonga ; 
second  Havaiki  (spirit  land),  %,e.  SavaiV  via  TaMti, 
whicli  is  also  mentioned  in  the  tradition.  The 
langoage  agrees  with  these  traditions,  the  N.  dialect 
being  dosely  related  to  Tongan,  the  8.  to  Tahitian. 

Islands,  K.  Padflo;  K  from  Carolines;  Mikronesian 
stock  and  speech. 

SeeBoeroe. 

Island  S.E.  Goiam,  E,  from  Ceram ;  natives  in  physique 
resemble  the  Mahcoi 

Island,  Herrey  group,  which  see. 

A  roving  tribe,  F^i ;  island  Yiti  Leva  (De  Rlcci,  p.  14). 

SeeFyL 

Australian  tribe^  W.  Victoria. 

SeeE&t. 

i.s.  "Black  Islanders,"  the  colleetive  name  of  the 
natives  of  all  the  isluids  stretddng  from  New  Guinea 
eastwards  to  F^i,  and  including  New  Caledonia  and 
the  Loyalty  group.  Are  of  mixed  Mahori  and 
Papuan  Stock,  hence  here  grouped  as  sub-P&pilan 
East ;  see  p.  607. 

N.  end,  N.  peninstlla,  Celebes ;  speech  shows  Tagala 
affinities. 

District,  W.  coast  Sumatra,  reaching  from  the  Battak 
south  to  the  Bejangs  ;  pure  Malay  stock  and  speech ; 
regarded  by  some  as  the  original  home  of  the  Malay 
race.  Though  differing  much  ttom  High  Malay,  is 
strictly  a  Malay  language  without  foreign  dements. 

The  collective  H^dayname  of  the  natives  of  Nassau, 
Pora,  and  FiigBi  islands,  W.  coast  Sumatra,  opposite 
Paduig;  call  tfaemsdvee  Tchagelalegat ;  by  Von 
Bosenb^  described  as  of  totally  distinct  type  and 
speech  from  all  the  surrounding  nations,  and  resemb- 
Ihig  the  BCahoris  in  physiqua.    See  p.  612. 

Islands.    See  Silong. 

Dyak  tribe  (Crawftird). 

The  collective  name  of  Marianne^  Pelew,  Caroline^  Mar- 
shall, and  Oilbert  (Eingsmill)  islands,  N.W.  Pacific ; 
natives  intermediate  between  the  pure  Mahoris  and 
Malayan  races,  with  Tagala,  Japanese^  Chinese^  and 
most  probably  Papfian  and  Negrito  elements ;  see  pp. 
617-18. 

Large  Dyak  nation,  Sanwak,  Borneo;  estimated  by 
Consul-Qeneral  Ussher  to  number  about  80,000  in 
1878. 

Island,  Marshall  group  (Radack  chain) ;  well-marked 
Miloonesian  dialect  (Hale). 

The  collective  name  of  the  Muiray  tribes,  S.E.  Aus- 
tralia ;  from  MilUf  the  native  name  of  the  river,  and 
giindit  SB  man,  people. 

S.E.  coast  New  Guinea  ;  see  p.  609. 

District  at  extremity  N.  peninsula  Celebes,  fkdng  Jilolo ; 
numerous  tribes  and  languages  of  very  mixed  charac- 
ter, with  S.  Celebes,  Malay,  Papiian,  and  Tagala 
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Blincopla  • 

Mindttiao. 

Magindanoo 

liUntln 

Mantra 

Miriam 

Misol 

Uytol 

Mitiarp     . 
Moa. 

Moaba 

Moena 
Mnna 
Paugaoana 
Moloiiglo  • 
Moluocaa  • 
Spice 

Honnlgtbiditoih 
Moocherak 
Moomoo  . 
Moonmda. 
Moporh  . 
Morella  • 
Moriori  • 
Motn        • 


MoQ  0        • 

MuUmigkm      • 
Mamkelnnk      • 

Mflnoba-naatpaD 

Murda  Pinna    • 


Murra-Marra-barap  . 
Murmmbidge  .  • 
Mnnuig    •        •        • 


elamenta.  Wallace  glvea  apedmens  of  the  Tomohon, 
Langowen,  Batalun,  and  Belang  dialects ;  De  Clercq 
mentions  the  Bantik,  Bentenan,  Ftmoeakan,  Tonm- 
bulu,  Tonmpakewa,  Tonndano^  Ttmngsamni^  and 
Tonnsea,  all  differing  so  videl  j  tiom  each  oAlier  as  to 
be  regarded  as  distinct  Isagoages. 

A  ooUectiTe  name  for  the  AnHRman  islandefs ;  Negrito 
stock  ;  speech  distinct ;  see  p.  605. 

Island,  nuiippines ;  nattves  of  sab-Mala jan  and  Ne^rite 
stodcs.  Chief  tribes  and  langnages — Hanobo^  Mm. 
days,  Telaooago»  Taga-baloyo,  Mamaniamiai 

Wild  tribe^  Malacca ;  pure  Malay  stock  and  ^seck 

PapAan  tribe.  Tones  Straita. 

iBlnnd  N.  from  Ceram:  two  typee — snb-I^poaB  on 

coast,  P^nian  in  interior ;  akin  to  those  of  SalvMtty 

and  W.  New  Guinea  (Von  Bosenbei&  IL  894.) 
SeeHervey, 
Island,  Serwatl  gnmp,  I^  from  Timor;  sab-Plnpfian; 

speech  nearly  tiie  same  as  Kiss^ 
S.K  AnstraUan  tribe^  abo«t  junction  riven  Hmny 

andCampaspei 

Island  between  Boeton  and  Oelebes;  snb-MsIayan 
stock;  speech  akin  to  or  same  as  that  of  Boeton. 

S.  Anstraliaft  tribe. 

Islands,  N.  of  Ceram,  K  of  Celebes ;  natifea  ddefly  sob^ 
Papuan.    See  Batchian,  Tidor,  Ttaiata^  etc 

Australian  tribe^  Wlmmera,  Victoria. 

AnstraUan  tribe^  W.  Victoria,  S.W.  of  the  Pyreneea. 

AnstraUan  tribe^  Qippsland,  Victoria. 

W.  AnstraUan  tribe. 

AnstraUan  tribe^  W.  AnstraUa. 

See  Amboyna. 

See  Chatham  Island. 

Tribe,  as.  coast  New  Gninea,  chiefly  abovt  Port 
Moresby ;  speech  Mahori  (see  pp.  608,  616) ;  ex- 
tend 60  mUes  along  the  coast  ttorn  Kapatsi  to  Kapa- 
kapa  riTers ;  are  very  inteOigent,  and  can  coont  np 
to  1,000,000.  May  be  taken  as  the  tjidcal  Mahori 
people  on  this  coast 

Mahori  (7)  tribe  S.B.  New  Gninea,  In  sereral  TtUagas 
opposite  Tnle  lalsnd. 

AnstraUan  tribes,  W.  Victoria,  sonth  of  L.  Pnmunbetai 

AnstraUan  trib«^  W.  Victoria,  between  riven  Moyna  and 
Shaw. 

S.E.  AnstraUan  tribe^  on  xtrers  MacaUster  and  Tltora- 
son,  Victoria. 

(Big  Stones),  AnstraUan  tribe^  Stmt's  Desert ;  Oooper^i: 
Creek. 

AnstraUan  tribe :  Wimmera,  Victoria. 

Australian  tribe^  Hnme  river. 

Dyak  tribes  neer  the  Mnmt  trfbe^  N.  end  Botneo^  bat 
speaking  a  diifereat  dialeet  (Lowe). 
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Idaan 
Mysol       . 

Naala.     • 

Naman 

Vanoowrie 

N'arragurt 

Ifaninyeii 

Kassan 

Navigator 

Negori-Ami^t 

N^to    f 


IMtchajpitg     f 

Nengone  .        • 
New  Britain 

Kew  Caledonia . 


New  Guinea 


New  Belaito  • 


Dyak  tiibe^  N.  end  Boinao^  ne^ur  Monnt  Eini  Bala ; 

speech  distinct. 
BeeMisol. 

Mahori  (?)  tribes  SJl  New  Gnteea,  about  0.  Sadding; 
speech  distinct. 

Papnan  tribe^  S.B.  New  Qoiaea,  bordering  on  the  Ilema, 
but  speech  quite  distinct. 

Tribe,  Nioobar ;  speech  distinct. 

Anstralian  tribe^  W.  VictoiiSy  east  of  Curdie*s  Creek. 

S,  Australian  tribe,  about  the  Isgoons  at  mouth  of  Biver 
Murray. 

Island.    See  Ment&wqr* 

Islands.    See  Saoo«r 

See  Amboyna. 

(Spanish  diminutiye  of  Negro.)  Tht  coUectiTe  name  of 
the  dwarfish  blacl^  races  N.  of  equator ;  by  soipe  con* 
fbsed  with  the  Papilsns,  but  here  classed  separately 
for  the  reasons  staged  at  p.  606.  Under  this  heading 
are  grouped  the  Aetas  of  the  Philippines,  the  Rinniinga 
of  Malacoa,  and  the  Minfx>pi^  of  AnHiwiftnj  as  in 
scheme,  p.  698. 

Australian  tiibe^  W.  Victoria,  Mct  9f  M^unt  WiUlAm. 

Tribey  New  Hebrides,  same  «8  the  Mare, 

Island,  N  Jl  coast.  New  Quinea ;  sub-Pap6an  stock  and 
speech,  Papuan  element  greatly  predominating. 

Islimd,  S.  Pacific ;  sub-Papuan  stock  and  speech ;  best 
known  dialeeta—^Duauru  and  Tehen  or  Yengen.  The 
natiires  are  very  mixed  s  one-fifth  BCahori,  two-fifths 
Melanesian,  two-fifths  a  mixture  of  the  two  (Bour» 

garej)i 

At  least  two,  probably  three  types — ^Papfian,  Mahori, 
and  Negrito,  with  endless  mixtures,  especially  on  N.E. 
aad  S.B.  coasts.  For  Negrito,  see  jtartu  ;  for  Mahori, 
see  p.  616 ;  for  Papfian,  see  p.  607.  These  two  meet  at 
C.  Possession,  and  according  to  Dr.  Hamy  the  Mahoria 
occupy  both  coasts  from  about  148**  E.  longitude 
to  East  Cape,  ISO"*  (S*  K  longitude.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  population  inland  is  doubtless  eyerywhere 
Pkpfian,  mostly  pure*  Ail  the  known  western  lan- 
guages (Dorey,  Arfiak,  Mafor,  Waigiu  Island,  etc) 
are  distinctly  Papfian.  This  race  merges  eastwards 
with  the  Mahori  as  far  as  Fiji,  westwards  with  the 
Malayan  |w  for  as  Island  Floris,  both  indusiye. 
These  two  subdivisions  ai^  here  grouped  as  sub- 
Papfian  East  and  sub-Papfian  West  respectiyely.  The 
first  is  equiyalent  to  Melanesian  when  correctly  used ; 
the  second  supersedes  Al/uro  for  reasons  stated 
at  p.  596. 

Islands,  S.  Pacific,  N.E.  of  N.  Caledonia ;  sub-Papfian 
stock  and  speech  everywhere  except  in  Islands  Fotuna 
and  Aniwa,  and  at  Mel  and  Fil  in  Island  Elat,  which 
are  all  Mahori  colonies,  still  speaking  Mahori  dialects 
(Whitmee),    Tbf  tat  known  sub-P^pOian  languages 
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New  Ireland 
Tombis     . 
New  Zealand 
Ngapui 

Ngatban   . 
Ngatiawa  . 

Ngatimamod 


Ngoko 

Niaa 


Nicobtt    • 


Nine 
Savags      • 

Nonaalaiit 
Kokufetau 
Kuka-Hiva 

Nnkn-nono 
N'utherOalla 


are :  Fat^  Epi,  Pama,  Ambrym,  Vimmazmnia.  and 
Sesake. 

Island,  N.W.  Solomon  Islands.  Snb-Papdan  ttn^  and 
speech. 

See  Maori. 

Maori  nation,  originally  of  86  tribes;  in  K.IdaDd  sooth- 
wards  to  isthmos  of  Mannkao. 

Anstralian  tribe ;  Oippsland,  Victoria. 

The  original  Maoris  of  Taranaki  district,  N.  Islad; 
traditionally  from  Hawaiki,  i4.  SaTaii  (Sanuw). 

Chief  Maori  nation  in  the  sonthem  island.  New  Zealaad ; 
nearly  extinct ;  a  few  still  snrviTe  on  Fotqaiiz  Strait. 

See  Javanese. 

Island  off  W.  coast,  Somatn,  S.  from  Hog  Island ;  sab- 
Malayan  stock ;  speech  akin  to  Battak ;  two  distiiiet 
varieties  in  K.  and  S.  of  island  (Yon  Boeembeig;  L 144). 

Islands,  Bay  of  Bengal ;  apparency  two  types,  Mongoliaa 
inland,  sub-Malayan  on  coasi^  but  no  Negritoi^  as 
bad  been  suspected.  See  Shon^Baeng.  The  sab 
Malayan  tribes  and  idioms,  as  fiur  as  known,  seem  to 
be  those  of  Great  Nicobar,  Car  Kioobar,  Kanoowry, 
KXiA  Theressa. 

Island,  S.  Padflc;  10*" S.  lat,  169*  W.  long.;  nalivve 
of  Mahori  stock ;  speech  hu  dearest  affintti«i  with 
Tongan. 

See  Amboyna 

SeeEllice. 

Island,  Marqnesas,  N.  gronp ;  distinct  dialect,  doaely 
akin  to  Tongan.    See  Marqnesas  and  TaipL 

See  Union. 

Anstralian  language,  fbmierly  current  where  now  ia 
Melbonme. 


Oelo  • 
Ombay  • 
Ongia 

Ongtong  Java 
Onmg 

Orang-Bandwa 
-Biniiah 

OrangerieBay 

Orang-Hindi 

Onmg-Eling 


Qrang-Kuba  « 
Orang-Lant  • 
Orang-MaUyn  . 


THld  tribe^  interior  Sumatra ;  pure  Malayan  stock? 

Island,  near  W.  coasi^  Timor ;  sub-Papfian  stock. 

See  Arn. 

See  Leueneuwa. 

The  Malay  word  for  "man,"  •'people,'*  ''tribe,'*  "naftfcn,** 
etc 

ijt,  "  Men  of  the  soQ;**  the  collective  Malay  tenn  fior  tha 
uncivilised  aborigines  of  Malay  stock,  in  Malaora  and 
elsewhere.    See  p.  621. 

S.K  coast,  New  Guinea.    See  p.  609. 

The  aborigines  of  Waigiu  Island,  which  see. 

The  collective  Malay  term  for  l^e  Indians,  and  especi- 
ally the  southern  Indians,  settled  or  trading  in  the 
Archipelago.  Klmg  is  a  crampt  Ibim  of  TeHnga^ 
i^.  the  TeUgus,  the  chief  Dravidian  nation  on  Cm- 
mandel  coast. 

Uncivilised  tribes,  Sumatra ;  sometimes  applied  to  tbs 
Battas  (Dr.  Van  Leent). 

i^  "  Men  of  the  sea; "  the  collective  Malay  tenn  fbr  the 
"  sea  gipsies ;  *'  see  p.  621. 

The  collective  Malay  name  of  all  the  pure  Malay 
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Onng-SaUrt 
Oiangiifiiiaiii 


Orang-TJtan 
Orang-Gnnniig 
Orang-Darat 
Oxang-Sakai 

Otaheite    . 
Owangattha 
Owyhee    , 

Pakfak    . 


Palaoi 
Palavay 
Palawan 
Plangna 


PidfioiliiDg 


Pallai^aiixniddali 
Pttmpango         • 


Puay      • 
Fanayaiio 

Fttndiiir   • 

Fu^or 

PjMigairiTian 


Pftngganmg 

Pu^Jnrang 

Pamgorang 


peoples,  in  Malacca,  Stnmatia,  and  elaewhere;  but 
generally  nndentood  of  the  dTilised  and  Moham- 
medan Malays.    See  p.  621. 

i.e.  "  Men  of  the  Strait,"  the  Orang-Lant  of  Malacca 
Strait,  whence  the  CeUaUa  of  De  Bairos. 

The  collective  Malay  name  for  the  descendants  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Malacca,  Temate,  Amboyna,  and  else* 
where  in  the  archipelago,  now  mostly  spealung  a 
coiTupt  Malay,  with  a  laxge  miztore  of  Portngnese 
words ;  but  in  Malacca  a  cniionaly  degenerate  Portn- 
gnese is  still  cnnent ;  has  lost  most  of  its  iiuftections, 
and  is  reduced  almost  to  the  state  of  an  isolating 
language. 

i.«.  Wild  men  of  the  forest )  Alternative  expressions  for 

i.e.  Highlanders.  >     Orang-Bandwa.    See  p. 

i.e.  Landsmen.  )     621. 

Negrito  tribe,  Malacca,  hi  the  mountuns  near  the  upper 
Tamonileng  and  L6b^  rivers ;  speech  distinct 

See  Tahiti. 

S.K  Australian  tribe,  on  Murray  and  Goulbum  rivers. 

Cook's  spelling  of  Hawaii,  which  see. 

Battak  tribe,  Sumatra;  with  distinct  speech,  "  differing 
in  many  respects  from  the  Toba"  (Yon  Bosenbiffg, 
L  p.  58). 

See  Pellew. 

Tribes  S.K  New  Guinea ;  see  p.  609. 

Island  between  N.  coast  Borneo  and  Philippines ; 
natives  apparentiy  a  mixture  of  AStas  (Negritos)  and 
Bisayans,  darker  than  the  latter,  and  with  frizzly 
hair. 

Ck>untry,  S.K  Sumatra,  fitdng  island  Bangka,  between 
Jambi  and  Lampung,  N.  and  S.  Natives  chiefly  of 
pure  Malay  stock  and  speech,  with  Javanese  elements, 
and  written  with  the  Javanese  character.  Palembang 
is  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Malay  civilisation  de- 
veloped under  Javanese  influences.  Here  are  also 
the  Kumring,  Kubu,  and  other  indigenous  peoples  of 
sub-Malayan  stock  and  speech. 

K  Australian  tribe ;  Upper  Murray  and  Eiewa  rivers. 

Tagala  nation,  island  Luzon;  witii  distinct  language, 
current  in  provinces  Batain,  Nueva-Ecya,  Pampanga, 
Porac,  and  Zambales. 

Island,  Philippines ;  two  types,  Negrito  and  Bisayan. 

Bisayan  nation,  Philippines ;  with  distinct  speech  cur- 
rent in  Island  Negros  only. 

Island,  E.  coast  Sumatra,  S.  W.  from  Singapore ;  Orang- 
Banuwa  stock  and  speisch. 

Tagala  nation,  Philippines ;  with  distinct  language  cur- 
rent in  provinces  Bangu^t,  Zambales,  Nueva-Ec^a, 
and  Pangasinan,  island  Luzon. 

SJS.  Austndian  tribe ;  about  Moira,  Victoria. 

Australian  tribe,  Lower  Goulbum  river,  in  the  Kotflpna 
country;  perhaps  the  tallest  native  raoe^  averaging 
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Pftptkft 


Pairigi       . 
PanDcalla 
Passumah 
Ptanndaii 

Paninota  • 
PdflfW 

Ftturhyn  . 


Peptikhwan  • 
Kabaran  •  • 
Pem 

Pbftobe    . 
PfflawinbtOIt^  « 
Pine-gorine 

Pitcaim    •        • 


PogST       . 
Nassau  . 

Polynesian 
Ponape     • 


Port  Cartofot 
PortPraslin 
Port  Dalrymple 

Pom 

Ponnoii^on 
Pnrteet  Chowel 

QUAIBO     . 

Raiatsa  . 
Rapa-mii  • 


six  feet;  are  the  same  aa  tSteWanlngotlmii,  aow(1879| 

reduced  to  eight  or  ten  sovla;  speech  very  enphonioaa. 
Tribe,  S.E.  New  Gninea;  see  p.  609. 
i.e.  ''frizzly-haired;"  the  coIlectiTB  name  here  adopted 

for  one  of  the  three  dark  Interooeanic  raoea,  aa  fiilly 

explained  at  pp.  595-6.    See  also  aab-Papfiaa  Sast 

and  West 
Snb-Papdan  tribe,  IffinaTiaaa,  N.  Celebes,  ni 
S.  Ansta'alian  tribe,  Spencer's  Qvlf  and  Port 
See  Sarawl. 
The  Javanese  tamS  6t  fke  Snnda  oonntry,  W. 

JaTa.    See  Sunda. 
SeeToamotn. 
Islands,  N.  Paefflc,  W. GaroUnes}  lOkroneaian  stoek  and 

speech,  marking  &e  westernmost  limits  of  tiiis  race. 
Island,  a  Pacific,  9""  S.  hit,  179*  W.  long.     Mishcni^ 

with  sn  hiAision  of  Papfian  blood  (Ranken);  ^ 

easternmost  point  to  which  the  Papdan  element  has 

been  traced. 
The  collective  name  of  the  dnUsed  lialaym  faibis; 

Formosa. 
SeeCeram. 
See  Warmamb^ 

S.E.  Australian  tilbe  i  Pyrekieea  monntains. 
S.K  Anstralian  tribe,  at  junction  rivers  Mimay  ad 

Goulbnm. 
Idand,  S.  Pacific,  B.E.  from  Gambler  and  'foamotQ 

islands.    Natives  half-caste  Eng^iah  and  Tahitlaaa ; 

speech  Snglish.- 


Island,  W.  coast  Sumatra. 


Menttwey. 


Rather  a  geographical  than  aa  ethnical'  tenn ;  and  hut 
accordingly  rejected,  as  fdDlj  explained  at  pp.  596-7. 

Island,  Carolines;  well-marked  MikroneBia&  dialect, 
with  distinct  Mahori  affinities^  such  as  the  custom  of 
tabooing  words,  the  use  of  special  words  to  chiell^  as 
in  Samoa,  etc.    Grammar  by  Gulick  (1858). 

New  Ireland  tribes;  8ub-Pai)6an;  vocabulary  in  F^jfo^e 
de  V Astrolabe. 

Tasmanian  tribe;  vocabulary  in  Vojfoffede  tAsinUie; 
extinct. 

Islands.    See  Henttlwey. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  east  of  Serra  RaagiB^ 

Australian  tribe,  W.  '^^otoria,  S.K  of  L.  Boloke. 

Tribe,  S.EL  New  Guinea ;  see  p.  609. 

SeeTahitL 

U,  "Great  Rapa,"  Easter  Island,  &  Padfle.  Mnks 
the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  tiie  Mahori  race  and 
speech ;  chief  tribe  Teapy ;  repeopled  probably 
through  Tuamotu  from  Tahiti.  The  present  inhabit- 
ants cannot  have  been  the  bnflders  of  the 
monuments  scattered  over  this  island. 
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Ratahaa   •       • 


RennaD    • 
Rhio-Iingga 

Boks 
Roma       • 
Boxo        • 

Bottf 


BotmBk'   • 


Bmnahkat        • 
GUBcore  • 

Sahoe  • 

Saint  YiiiMiit  Golf 


Madavii  . 


Island,  Sfe.  Fkdflc^  Herve/  group ;  two  tribes.  1.  Ngati 
Ejirika,  traditioxially  descended  of  Earika  from 
Manuka  island  in  W.,  psolMibly  the  Samoan  Mawta; 
8.  NffoU  TangaOf  descended  of  Tangiia  from  district 
Faaa,  Tahiti.  Thua  tha  Heryey  group  would  seem 
to  have  been  peopled  from  Tahiti  and  Samoa.  Speech 
presents  several  peeuHsrities  constituting  a  distinct 
dialect ;  grammar  by  Bususott  (1854). 

See  Minahasa. 

Sub-Malayan  nation^  S.W.  coast  Sumatra,  stretching 
from  the  Menangkabu  southwards  to  the  Lampung 
country ;  dlyided  into  a  number  of  "  Saku,"  or  tribes^ 
speaking  a  distinct  language^  written  in  a  peculiar 
chaiacter  based  on  tha  Davanftgari.  Dr.  Van  Lecoit 
says  they  ara  a  miaed  Malay  and  Javaneee  race^ 
fidriy  civilised.    Chief  station,  Bencoolen. 

Island,  3.  Fftdflc,  off  3.W.  coast  S.  Christoval  (Solomon 
group) ;  natives  said  to  be  of  Mahori  stock,  marking 
tiie  extreme  W.  limits  of  the  race  in  this  direction. 

Islands,  Malacca  Strait.  Here  are  three  classes  of  Malays: 
Orang-Daiat^  ''landsmen  ;**  Orang-Utan,  "wild  men 
of  the  fioireet;^*'  and  Orang-Laut,  "seafuiers"  (sea 
gipsies). 

Sbb-Pap6an  tribes  wltli  distinct  speech ;  island  Floria, 
Bundas. 

Island,  K  from  Wetter,  SJL  of  Timor ;  natives  of  sub- 
Malayan  stock  and  speech. 

The  natives  of  Tule  island,  S.E.  coast  New  Guinea ; 
speech  quite  distinct  frxnn  those  of  mainland ;  and 
people  of  lighter  colour;  seem  to  be  more  recent 
airivals  from  K  Polynesia;  Mahori  stock?  (C.  Stone). 

Island,  20  m.  off  W.  end  Timor ;  natives  apparentiy  of 
mixed  Malayan  and  Indian  stock,  with  distinct  speech 
akin  to  Satoe;  mixed  with  Timor,  Malay,  and 
Javanese  elements ;  are  very  dark,  but  have  lank 
hair ;  therefore  are  not  sub-Fapdans  like  the  Timorese. 

Island,  N.  from  Fyi,  W.  tmm  Samoa ;  12"  S.  lat.,  VT 
JL  long.  Mahori  stock  and  speech,  with  decided  sub' 
Papdan  affinities. 

See  Ceranu 

Dyak  tribe,  on  Sadong  river,  Sarawak,  Borneo  CWallaotf, 
p.  64). 

Sub-Pap6an  tribe^  with  distinct  speech ;  K.  peninmila 
Jilolo;  akin  to  Galela  (Wallace). 

Australian  tribe,  S.  coast;  vocabulary  in  Vojfaff$  de 
VAMtrolabe, 

A  term  nearly  synonymous  with  Orang-Bandwa;  ap- 
plied by  the  Malays  to  all  the  rude  tribes  of 
Malacca  and  a^acent  islands. 

Collective  name  of  the  tribes  on  W.  coast  Madagascar. 
Malayan  stock,  with  a  large  infrision  of  African  and 
Arab  blood,  especially  in  the  north.  Tribes  men- 
tioned by  Bishop   KesteU-Comish    {Tour  in  If, 
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Bakaran  • 

Salibabo  . 
Tulnr 

Salwatty  . 

Samang    . 

Samao 
Samanw    . 
Samoa 


Saznpit     • 

Samsan 

San  ChriBtoTal 

Sandalwood 
Sangnir  and 
Sian. 

Sandwich  . 
Santa  Crnz 


SaparoA  • 
Honimoa  . 
Saiawi 


Sasak        • 
Sassak 

Satawal    . 

Savoe 

Savn 

Sawee 

Serwati     . 


Seaake 


} 


Madagasear) :  Behiaotn,  Idmahety,  Tandrooa* 
tankan. 

Dyak  tribe^  Bonieo  (Crawford). 

I^anda  midway  between  Jilolo  and  Ifindamo; 
Malay  stock  and  speech. 

Island  dose  to  W.  end  New  Guinea ;  natiTes  F^oaa 
and  8nb*Pftp6an  (Von  Rosenbeig,  L  388). 

The  coUectiTe  name  of  the  Negritos  of  Malarra  See 
p.  696. 

Islands  three  miles  off  W.  end  Timor  ;  n&tlTes  of  sab- 
Papuan  stock ;  closely  akin  to  those  of  l^mor. 

Islands,  S.  Pacific ;  Mahoil  stock  and  speech ;  tha  ori- 
ginal home  of  the  raoe  in  Psdfic  (see  p.  614).  ^eech 
comes  nearest  to  the  primitiTe  Mahori  language,  aad 
almost  alone  retains  the  organic  «^  as  in  Samoa^  &mn» 
etc ;  but  has  recently  changed  tiok.  For  the  t»- 
ditional  home  of  the  Samoans,  see  note,  p.  012. 

Dyak  tribe,  Borneo,  with  distinct  speech ;  Tocabolaiy 
by  nedtke  (Cnst,  p.  140). 

See  Malacca. 

Island,  Solomon  gronp ;  two  distinct  snb-PapQan  dia- 
lects ;  vocabnlariee  in  Bishop  Puttterson's  coUeetioii. 

See  Snmba. 

Islands  midway  between  Celebes  and  ifm^iM**^  ;  natires 
akin  to  those  of  Menado  (Minahasa)^  with  Aigals 
affinities. 

See  HawaiL 

Islands,  S.  Pacific,  K  of  Solomon  grcmp ;  naliTes  of 
snb-Papfian  stock  and  speech ;  seTeral  distinet  dia^ 
lects ;  two  or  more  in  Sta.  Cra^  one  very  mazkad  is 
Tapona  (Tnpna),  several  in  Swallow  gronp,  time  ia 
Vanikoro  (Tsneann,  Tanema,  and  Varikcno),  these 
last  differing  greatly,  as  appears  from  the  comparative 
vocabnlariee  in  Voyage  eU  VABtrMbe, 

Islands  K  ooast  of  Ajnboyna  ;  speech  aldn  to  that  of 
S.  coast  Ceram. 

Sub-Malayan  nation  in  the  Fusnmah  district,  interior 
of  Palembang,  Somatra;  distinct  langnage  written  with 
the  Bejang  character&  Dr.  Van  Lesnt  deecribes  them 
as  half-caste  Battas  and  Javanese ;  are  now  settled. 

The  aborigines  of  Lombok,  with  distinet  speech  stQl 
spoken  in  the  interior  and  on  N.  ooast;  elsewhen 
Balinese  is  cnrrent    See  Lombok. 

Island  Carolines ;  Mikronesian ;  vocabolary  in  Vogmgi 
de  r Astrolabe, 

Islands  between  Snmba  and  Timor;  natives  akin  ia 
type  and  speech  to  those  of  Botti,  which  see  (Wal- 
lace). Bat  Crawfnrd  describes  them  as  snb-Plspfisn^ 
with  frizzly  hair  like  the  Timoreans. 

Islands  between  Timor  and  Timor-I^nt ;  natives  of  snV 
Papfian  stock,  with  distinct  speech  known  as  KIssa, 
from  Island  Kissa,  westernmost  of  the  gro^. 
Kissa. 

See  New  Hebrides. 
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Sbom-Boeng 


SiAU. 
Sideia 
Sihanaka  . 
Silong 


Simaln 
(Hog, 


»•  •  t 


Simpaag-Kaaian       n 
Simpang-Salambie    I 
Rimpang-Simmdang  j 
Simpang-Kiiie 
Singkal     . 


Society     . 
Solomon   . 


•        • 


Solor 
Sub-Pftpdan  East 


Snb-PtipAaxi  Wert 


Suflin 

Snla. 
Xnlla 
SqIu 


:  t 


Sumanap  • 
Sumatra  • 
Indila  . 
AndAla  . 
Pertya 


id.  the  "Baeng  tribes;"  the  inland  people  of  Great 
Nicobar,  of  which  there  are  three  tribes,  one  on  N^ 
one  near  W.  coasi^  and  one  about  Galathea  riyer ; 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  Negritos  akin  to  the  Anda- 
manese^  bnt  found  by  Frederick  A.  de  R&pstorf^  who 
recently  virited  them,  to  be  of  Mongolian  typ$^  dif- 
ferent fh>m  the  sub-lfalays  on  coast.  Jet  black 
hair,  high  forehead,  nose  hooked  but  flat  below, 
small  oblique  black  eyes,  6  fL  8i  in.  high ;  speech 
distinct,  of  unknown  affinities.    See  Nieobar, 

Malay  nation  E.  coast  Sumatra,  between  the  Batta 
country  and  Jambi  N.  and  S. 

See  Sanguir. 

Formosan  tribe,  with  distinct  speech. 

See  Betsimisajaca. 

The  coUectiTe  name  of  the  Meigui  Islanders,  Indian 
Ocean,  off  coart  British  Bunnah.  Sub-Malayan  stodc ; 
speech  distinct 

IsUmd  W.  coast  Sumatra;  peopled  by  Malays  from 
Upper  Padang ;  speech  ndzed  with  Battak  and  Atyeh 
elements  (Von  Bosenbeig^  L  115).    See  Maros. 

Districts^  Sumatra,  bordering  on  the  Batta  country; 
people  and  speech  closely  akin  to  Singkal,  which  see. 
(Von  Bosenbeig^  i  p.  54.) 

Country  Sumatra,  2*  IC  S.  lat.,  98*"  E.  long. ;  people 
and  language  of  mixed  Malay,  Atyeh,  Battak,  and 
Nias  elements  (Von  Rosenbergs  L  44). 

Islands;  see  Tahiti. 

Islands,  S.  Pacific,  E*  fh>m  New  Guinea ;  sub-Papdan 
stock  and  speech ;  several  distinct  languages,  of  which 
bert  known  are— Bauro,  Guadalcanar  (Gera),  Ulaua, 
Mara  Ma-siki,  Anudha,  Mahaga,  and  Eddystone. 

Island  off  K  end  Floris ;  sub-Pap6an  raoe  and  speech. 

The  collective  name  hero  adopted  for  the  ndzed  Mahori 
and  Papuan  race  stretching  fh>m  New  Guinea  east- 
wards to  Fyi ;  equivalent  to  the  Melanesian  of  Ger- 
man anthropologists.    See  Papiian  and  p.  595. 

The  collective  name  hero  adopted  for  the  mixed  Malay 
and  Papiian  race,  stretching  from  New  Ghiinea  west- 
wards to  Floris  island.  Under  this  heading  are 
grouped  most  of  the  so-called  A^furoaot  the  Indian 
Archipelago.    See  Papiian,  and  p.  595. 

Tribe,  niilippines,  with  distinct  specuh  cxoront  in  pro- 
vince Bontoc,  Island  Luzon. 

Islands  N.  from  Burn,  K  from  Celebes ;  natives  of  sub- 
Malayan  stock  and  speech. 

Islands  between  Borneo  and  Mindanao ;  natives  of  sub- 
Malayan  stock,  with  speech  akin  to  the  Bisayan, 
written  in  the  Arabic  character. 

See  ICadurese. 

Two  types,  pure  Malayan  and  sub-Malayan.  The  firrt 
is  represented  by  the  Palembang,  Jambi,  and  Biak 
on  K  coasts  and  Menan^bu  on  W.  coart;  the 
second  by  the  Atyes  (Achineae)  and  Battaks  in  N. ; 

2  u 
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Sambft      • 
Sandalwood 
Chandaya. 
Sumbawa  • 


SnndanaM 


Strong      • 
Snnts^ 

Tabbllor 
Taga-baloyu 

Tagala 
Tagalog    . 


Tahiti 


TUpl 


Tai-wan    . 
Talacaogo 

Talant 


the  Knhn,  Abmig,  Lnbn,  Sanwi,  Knmitn^  and  Kcv- 
inchi  in  the  centre ;  and  Belong  and  Lampnng  is 
8.  The  pure  Malaya  am  moeUy  Mohammedans, 
speaking  Hif^  Malay  or  dialeete  eiotoky  lelated  to  it, 
written  with  the  Arabio  chaneter ;  tiie  othen  are 
partly  Moslems,  partly  Rigans,  some  aaTage,  others 
semi'KsiTilised,  with  distinct  Uuigaagea  writtoi  with 
several  peculiar  characters  all  baaed  on  the  aicbsk 
Indian  of  the  Asoha  inscriptions. 

Island  S.  from  Floris;  natives  of  sab-Malajan  stoc^ 
with  distinct  speech. 

Island  between  liombok  snd  Floris ;  natlTaa  of  sab- 
Malayan  stock  and  speech,  with  Bugis  and  Msb^- 
kasssr  affinities.  Here  were  aix  distinct  natims  aiid 
languages  before  the  great  eruption  (1815)  of  Movnt 
Tomboro — Sombanese,  Bima,  Dompo^  Sanger,  Bope- 
kat,  Tombora.  The  last  tyro  have  since  disappeared, 
having  probably  perished  on  that  occasion. 

Sub-Malayan  nation,  W.  section  Java,  as  far  east  as  pro- 
vince Cheribon.  Area,  12,000  square  mHea  ;  speech 
distinct,  with  Javanese  and  Malay  elemanta  in  pio- 
portion  of  850  in  1000  words;  written  genenlly 
with  the  Javanese  alphabet.  There  are  two 
ties,  the  Basa-Menak  or  High  Sondaneae^  and 
Kuiing  or  Low  Snndanese. 

Island ;  see  Ualsn. 

Dyak  tribe,  Borneo  (Grawftird). 

SeeGalela. 

Wild  tribe,  Philippines,  Island  Mindanao^  piuilaei 
Garaga ;  Bisayan  stock. 

The  cldef  nation  in  Lnaon  and  Mindoro^  Flulippines. 
Malayan  stock,  with  highly-developed  langnage  writ- 
ten in  a  peculiar  character  based  on  the  Dflvmnl^ui, 
and  current  in  provinoes  Bataan,  Bolaean,  Camazinea, 
N.  Cavite^  Infimta,  Isabela,  Laguna,  Manila,  MoiQa^ 
Nueva-Ec^'a,  Prindpe,  Tayabas  and  Bambalsa,  Island 
Luzon,  and  exclusively  in  Island  Mindoro^  but  not 
elsewhere  in  the  Philippines ;  current  alao  in  ths 
Marianne  group,  which  has  been  partly  repeopled 
from  Luzon. 

Island,  S.  Pacific  Mahori  stock  and  speech;  peopk 
traditionally  from  Havaikl  (Savau),  Samoa;  fint 
settlement  at  ffavaii,  in  island  Raiatea. 

Tribe,  island  Nuku-Hiva,  Marquesas ;  retains  tlie  osssak 
ng,  elsewhere  in  the  group  changed  to  k  at  n: 
tangi;  N.K  Marquesas  taH;  S.E.  Marqneaas^  taas' 
=to  cry. 

See  Formosa. 

Wild  tribe,  Philippines,  Ishmd  Mindanao^  praviMi 
Carega  ;  BLsayan  stock. 

Island  midway  between  Moluccas  and  Mindanao  ;  sa)^ 
Malayan  stock  and  speech,  with  Bisayan  •*'^nftias 
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Taaa 

• 

Tanala 

Tanawanko 

Tuidrona .        • 

Taneanu   . 

Tanema    . 

Tangambalanga 

Tangiiiyan 

v 

Tangaayan 

[ 

Tinguian  . 

) 

Tankay     . 

• 

TaonngOTong    . 

• 

TaTawa     . 

• 

TtanynmckM  . 

• 

Tasmania.        • 

• 

Tanai       •        • 

• 

Tawi^     . 

• 

Tawi-Tand 

■ 

Tchagelalegat    . 

• 

Teapy 

• 

T«hiilate  . 

• 

Teluti       . 

• 

Tenimber.        • 

• 

Teor         .       • 

• 

Ternata    •       • 

» 

Tftmate    • 

Terrin  ChaUum 

• 

Termmbehal     . 

• 

Teste 

• 

Teto 

• 

Thar-a-Tnirttong 

* 

Theresaa  . 

• 

Tidora 

t 

Toddrtt     •        • 

Tikopia     • 

t 

Tnkopia    • 

Timor 


Island,  New  Hebrides  ;   distinct  sab-FftptUm  speech 

(Yon  der  Oabelenti^  i) 
See  Betsimisaraoa. 

Sub-Papdan  tribe,  with  distinct  speech,  E.  Celebes. 
SeeSakalava. 
See  Sta.  Cruz. 
SeeSta.Crnz. 
Anstralian  tribe,  Upper  Mnxray  and  Eiewa  riven. 

Tagala  tribes,  Philippines,  with  distinct  language  car- 
rent  in  proTinces  nooos  N.  and  S.,  Island  Lnzon. 

See  Betsimisaraoa. 

Anstralian  tribe  about  Upper  Qoulbum  river. 

Island,  Gilbert  group.  Hale  takes  this  as  the  typical 
language  of  these  islands. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  Port  Albert  and  Tarreville,  Vic- 
toria. 

Island,  S.K  coast  Australia ;  natives  extinct  For  affini- 
ties, etc,  see  p.  699. 

Island,  Sandwich  group.  This  dialect  retains  the 
oiganic  t,  elsewhere  changed  to  A;  in  the  Hawaii  lan- 
guage :  tnaskua,  back. 

SeeWigu. 

Island,  Sulu  Arohipelsgo ;  same  race  and  speech. 

See  Mentftwey. 

See  Bapa-nuL 

SeeCeram. 

SeeCeram. 

Islands  K  from  Timor  and  Serwatti ;  natives  of  sub- 
Malayan  stock  and  speech. 

Island  midway  between  Ceram  and  K&  islands.  Sub- 
Papuan  stodc  and  speech. 

Island  off  W.  coast  Jilolo,  1*  N.  lat.  Natives  partly 
Malayan  and  sub-Malayan,  but  in  most  **  le  sang  Ma- 
lais  pr^omine"  (Dr.Hamy  in BtU,  delaSoe.  deOia. 
ziii.  p.  482). 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  east  of  Salt  Creek. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  between  river  Hopkins 
and  Fiery  Creek. 

Island,  S.E.  New  Guinea ;  see  p.  609. 

See  Timor. 

S.K  Australian  tribe,  river  Eiewa,  Victoria. 

See  Nicobar. 

Island  just  south  of  Temate,  W.  coast  Jilolo ;  same 
stock,  and  nearly  same  speech,  as  Temate,  which  see 
(Dr.  Hamy  and  Rafl&ray).  The  proper  native  name 
of  the  island  is  TodM  (Von  Rosenbeig,  il  402). 

Island,  S.  Pacific,  S.  of  Sta.  Cruz  islands.  Mahori  race 
and  speech ;  vocabulary  in  Fayoffe  de  VAttrolabe; 
has  the  s  implying  direct  Samoan  descent,  and  a  few 
closed  syllables  implying  Papuan  influences. 

Island  E.  from  Floris.  Natives  of  sub-Pftp6an  stock 
and  speech;  several  distinct  languages.  Wallace 
mentions  Teto  and  Vaiqueno  in  E.,  Brissi  in  W. 
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Tunor-Lant       • 

Tingatingana     . 

Tingaian  .        • 

Tippil       . 

r 

DippU       . 

Tirtalowa-Eani. 

Tuthnsg  . 

Toba 

Tobl 

( 

Loid  North      . 

Tobo 

Togean     •        • 

Tokelau    •        • 

Tombra    .        • 

Tomohon .        • 

Tomore    .        • 

Tonga      .        • 

t 

Friendly  . 

Tonga-tabu 


Tooram    • 
Toto 
Toula 
Toulon 
Tourahouong 
Tracy 
Tuamotu  . 
Paumotu  . 

Tubuai  . 

Tupuai  . 

Tukopia  . 
Tulur 

Tupuan  . 
Turaja 

Tumibul  . 

Tutuila  . 


Timoreaii  proper  is  current  genenlly  in  emtre  aad 
W. ;  Manatoto  in  N.E. ;  and  Malay  is  ▼enaoular  at 
extreme  S.W.  end  and  on  a«yaoent  iikt.  Bat  am 
Belonese. 

**  Seaward  Timor."  Island  EL  item  Timor  ;  laigait  at 
the  Tenimber  group,  which  aee. 

Australian  tribe,  Str^»lecki*8  Greek  ;  Ooop«c^s  Oaek ; 
akin  to  the  Deeries. 

Bee  Tangnian. 

K  Australian  tribe,  N.  of  Moreton  Baj. 

S.E.   Australian  tribe^  between   Tambo   and    Saowy 

rivers. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe,  about  Nicholson  xiTer. 

SeeBattak. 

Island,  N.  Pacific ;  well-marked  IGkroneaxan  dialed. 

SeeCeram. 

Islands,  E.  oosst  Celebes.  Natives  inland  snb-I^ipasn ; 
with  "quite  distinct  speech**  (Yon  Bosenbcs;^  n. 
268)  on  coast  Bugis. 

Islands.    See  Union. 

See  New  Ireland. 

See  Minahasa. 

Sub-Malayan  people,  R  peninsula  Celebes ;  apeedi  dir 
tinct ;  cuirent  also  in  Island  Batchian. 

Islands,  S.  Pacific,  K  from  Fgi ;  natives  of  Mahon 
stock  and  speech,  intermediate  between  fiamoan  aaiii 
Maori.   Varieties  are :  Tongatabu,  Hapai,  V&van. 

iA.  ''Sacred  Tonga; "  island,  Tonga  group.  This  dia- 
lect is  remarkable  for  the  frequent  change  of  oigaak 
p  to  &,  a  sound  scarcely  elsewhere  occurring  in  sbt 
pure  Mahori  language;  is  due  probably  to  Fyiu 
(sub-Papuan)  influenoe. 

Australian  tribe^  W.  Victoria,  west  of  Cnrdia'a  Creek. 

See  Manatoto. 

Tribes,  S.E.  New  Guinea.    Seep.  608. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria. 

Island.    See  Vaitupu. 

Archipelago,  &  from  Tahiti ;  Mahori  stock  and  speedi; 

originally  from  Tahiti;  the  Tahitian  is  gradasDy 

encroaching  on  the  local  dialeeti. 

See  Austral,  n. 

See  Tikopia. 

See  Salibabo. 

SeeSta.  Cruz. 

See  Celebes. 

K  Australian  tribe,  S.  Queensland. 

Island,  Samoa ;  sub-variety  of  Samoan ;  bare^  tha  pn^ 
tioe  of  changing  i  io  k,  now  universal  in  the  groopv 
seems  to  have  first  begun  (Whitmae^  Samotm  Onm- 
I      mar,  p.  1). 
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Strong 


Vetk 

DTea 

Wallls 

UnloB 
TokeUn 

XJolaroi 

Ulana 

Uvea 

VAlQiUKSO 

Vaitnpu 

Traoey 

Vaolkoro 


I 


Vimmamiiift 


Wabbo    •       • 

Wafiga-Wagga  . 

Wahai 

Walgiu     .        .      ) 

r  Water-iBland  ")   ( 


Islaiid,  E.  Gazoliness  Mikroneslan ;  Yooahi  In  F^- 
age  de  FAdrolabe,     "La  langae  d'Ualan  est  fort 
remaiqnablo  en  ee  qn'elle  s'^oigne  consid^rablenient 
dn  MalaXo  oomme  dn  polyn^sien,"  (p.  175). 
L  Island,  S.  Paoiflc ;  Malioii  stock  and  speech. 

IL  Island,  Loyalty  group,  peopled  from  WaUis ;  hence 
a  liahori  dialect  ia  ttiU  cnxrent  here^  sab-Flapftan 
being  spoken  elsewhere  in  this  gronp. 

IslAnds  (Fakaofo^  Nokiinono,  Atafti),  three  dograes 
N.  of  Samoa ;  Hahoii  stodc  and  speech ;  peopled 
direct  fh>m  Samoa. 

Australian  tribes,  Queensland. 

See  Solomon  Islands. 

SeeUea. 

See  Timor. 
Tfift^^,    gee  "wnn^^i- 

See  Sta  Cms.  The  Vanlkoro  and  HaHioolo  natlTes  are 
amongst  the  most  dolichooephalons  on  the  g^obe  (G. 
Busk,  in  Jour,  Anthrop,  InttiL,  Jan.  1877). 

Islands,  S.  Padflo ;  sab-Papflan  stock  and  speech  in  the 
W.  gronp  (Leeward  or  Ba  Islands) ;  the  Lukeba,  or 
E.  gronp,  is  peopled  by  the  EaitongaTiti,  a  mixed 
Vlti  and  Tonga  (Mahoii)  race;  hidt  axid  speech 
Ftapfisn,  with  Tonga  elements  in  latter;  colour, 
features,  and  religion  Mahori  There  are  altogether 
fifteen  distinct  dialects,  of  which  seren  are  known  to 
the  missionaiies,  and  Ibur  reduced  to  writing^  the 
standard  being  the  Hbau  or  Ban  spoken  on  S.EL  side 
Yiti-LeTU,  about  Bewa  delta ;  letter  /  unlmown  in 
W.  group,  introduced  from  Tonga,  in  the  E.  group ; 
hence  ViU  is  the  colleetiTe  name  in  Ibrmer,  Fyi  in 
latter.  Chief  tribes — ^Mbau,  the  ruling  people  up  to 
time  of  annexation,  liacuata,  Cakaudrove^  Lau, 
Bewa,  Somo  Somo^  Y  erata,  Maitasizi,  Mbua,  Lakemba, 
Tai  LcTU,  Serua,  Named,  Nadroga,  Ba,  Tasawa, 
ICbena,  Nana,  Mba,  Yudd,  Bakeraki,  Yura,  and  in 
the  hills  the  Kai  Golos,  stOl  reputed  cannibals  (Be 
Bicd.i^'). 

Tribe  with  distinct  snb-FlapQan  speech ;  New  Hebrides, 
N.  side  Island  Whitsuntide. 

Australian  tribe,  about  riyer  Mlieay. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe;  New  South  Wales^  Muimm- 
bidgee  river. 

SeeCeram. 

Islands,  W.  end  New  Guinea ;  natiTes  inland  F&pdan, 
on  coast  sub-Papdan ;  speech  entirely  Pap^ian,  cur^ 
rent  also  on  coasts  of  Mysol,  Salwatty,  N.W.  New 
Guinea,  and  the  islands  ia  Geelvink  Bay  (Wallace^ 
p.  529).  The  coast  people  call  those  of  interior 
Orang-Hindu,  t.e.  ^^ Indiana"  (Yon  Bosenbei&  H 
880). 
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Waiky-Walky  . 

Waisamn  . 
Wi^'aa 


Wakasito  . 
Wamba-Wamba       ) 
Tambft-Tambft .       ( 
Wamma    .        • 
Wantngotbnn    . 
Waninimg-Wanmimg- 

Kur 
Wanunbae 
Wannambiil     .       | 

Watty-Watty   . 

WawQiTOiig 
Wayapo    . 
Weereitcb-weereitcb  . 
WeTruparang   . 
Wetter 

Wbitewunidink 
Whitsontide 
Wiralhere .        . 
Wiiadnrei 
Wiiudburri 
Wiiairoi    .        • 


} 


Witovxurrimg  . 
Witnro  .  • 
Wokan 

WoddowTong    . 
Woolwflrong     . 
Wolaroi    .        • 
Woollmn  . 
Wolliim  ba  Bell^- 

belltlm  . 
Wongerg  . 

Wonike  ba  K^ang- 

yang     . 
WuUathaia       • 


XULLA       .         • 

Yaibt-Yairt  . 

Yak-Komban    . 
Yakun      .        • 


S.E.  Australian  tribe;  Mnnmy  xiTW,   above  Dttdlig 

JnnctioiL 
See  CeranL 
See  Bajau. 
The  meet  enterprisiog  of  tbe  Bngia  naticm ;  in 

S.W.  peninsula  Celebes,  8M*  &  lat.,  atretdiing 

to  Qulf  of  Boni ;  have  settlements  in  Sing^ora  and 

many  other  seaports  of  the  archipelagoi 
See  Amboyna. 
S.E.   Australian  tribe;  Murray  liver,  whawm  IMIiQg 

Junction. 
See  Am. 
See  Paiguraag. 

Australian  tribe ;  L.  HindmaTab,  Wimmeny  Tiefcoi^ 
See  Am. 

Australia,  W.  Victoria,  near  L.  Terang. 


S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  riyer  Muiay, 

and  Darling  Junctioii. 
a  Australian  tribe^  N.  and  B.  of  Port  PbiDip  Bay. 
See  Boeroe. 

Australian  tribe ;  W.  Australia,  east  of  river  Eomenlk. 
Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  east  of  Fiery  Creek. 
Island  off  K.B.  coast  Timor ;  same  race  and  speech. 
Australian  tribe^  Wimmera,  VktoriiL 
Island.    See  Vunmamma. 
E.  Australian  tribe,  akin  to  the  EamilaroL 
E.  Australian  tribes,  fhmtler  New  South  Wales ;  speech 

akin  to  Kamilaroi,  and  generally  enirant  along  ritea 

Namoi,  Barwan,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  T^ri^g 

(Grammar  by  Bey.  James  OQnther). 
S.  Australian  teibe,  about  Geeloo^ 
S.E.  Australian  tribe. 
See  Am. 

Australian  tribe ;  Victoria,  sear  lake  Golac 
S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  near  Western  Point,  Vktoria. 
£.  Australian  tribe. 

Australian  tribe.  Lb  Wellington,  Gippsland,  Vktoria. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  on  La  Tnfke  liyer,  at  Bosedak 

and  L.  Beeves,  Victoria. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  from  Howling  to  Don  Don,  90 

miles  above  Albury. 
S.K  Australian  tribe;  on  riven  Mitehdl,  Kic^Mlaon, 

and  Tambo^  Victoria. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe;  rbret  Muiray,  at  and   bdov 

Moama. 


See  Sulla. 

£.  Australian  tribe ;  Munmy  river,  between 

Darling  Junction. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe^  Darlingi 
See  Jakon. 


Bcimoaand 
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Tamba-Yamba 

Tantrnwunter 

Taako-Yaako 

Yap 

Yanra-Bandiiii 

Yaira-Yana 

Yehen 

Yenghea  • 

Ydta 

Yerewa     • 

Yerre-Yoire 

Yourwychall 

YowangQIam 

Ysabd      . 

Yuaiib-Ynarfb 

Ynkao 

Yule 

Zbbu  • 
Zebuano  • 
Zingkal    • 


} 


See  Wamba-Wamba. 

Anatnlian  tribe^  Cooper's  Creek. 

8.K   AuBtnJian  tribB;  about  L.  Victoria  and   riyer 

Rnfku  ;  speak  the  Marovra  language. 
Island,  W.  Carolines ;  well-marked  Mikronesian  dialect 
Anstndian  tribe,  about  riyer  WLetLj. 
Australian  tribe ;  formerly  on  riyer  Yarra- Yana,  Victoria. 

See  New  Caledonia. 

S.K  Australian  tribe;  at  Junction  riyen  Darling  and 
Murray. 

Minoopie  tribe^  N.  Andaman. 

S.K  Australian  tribe ;  Mildura,  Lower  Murray  riyer. 

Australian  tribe ;  W.  Victoria,  between  riyer  Wannon 
and  Orange  Bum. 

"  Highlanders ; "  the  collectiye  name  of  the  8.E.  Aus- 
tralian tribes  on  the  Goulbum  uplands. 

Island ;  see  Mahaga,  under  Solomon  Islands. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria. 

Hie  ooUectiye  name  of  the  undyilised  snb-Malayau 
tribes,  Formosa. 

Island.    SeeBoro. 

See  Cebu. 
See  Cebuano. 
BeeBattak. 
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▲baca,  S78,  S8S 

Aboili^efl  of  AnstnUa,  M 
oharacter  uf.  89 
treiktment  of  wlTflS,  89 
food  of,  9S 
weapons  of,  94 
eanoM  of,  96 
1»rter  among,  96 
oconpatlont  0^  96 
amuaementa  of,  96 
pnniihmentB  of,  99 
wan  of,  99 
religion  of,  100 
banal,  modes  of,  100, 108 
oeremoniea  among,  101 
maniages,  101 
illness  and  death,  108 
mourning  ceremonies,  108 
lanfusffesof^  104 
prooable  oil^n  of,  10ft 
popolation  of^  106 
of  Tasmania,  S48 

Abra  de  Tlo,  S88 

Aeacia,41 

Aeada  iovkorm,  W 

AcUn,887 

Adelaide,  208 

Admizmlty  Islands,  466 
natives  of,  466 

Agriooltore,  in  Anstrslia,  188 
of  New  Caledonians,  481 
in  New  South  Wsles,  142 
in  YietOTia,  176 

Ahuil  plains,  684 

Albeny,  216 

Albay,  286 

Albert  distriot,  147 
river,  220 

AlbQi7, 186 

Alexandrina,  lake^  194 

Alfaroa,800 

Allen,  Mr.  C.,in  New  Qninea, 
440 

Alligator  river,  precipices  of, 
17 

Alpine  vegetation,  43 

Amadeos,  lake^  194 

Amboyna,  409 
trade  of,  411 
wood,  411 

AmbrTm  Island,  47S 
volcano,  476 


Americans  in  Union  Island, 
606 

Amoental,  868 

Ampanam,  428 

Amnxgnia  volcano,  600 

Amusements  of  Australian 
natives,  98 

Amwa,476 

Ancient  temples  of  Java,  890 
remains  in  Borneo,  861 
monuments  in  Tonga  Is- 
land, 600 
forts  in  Oparo,  607 
remains  in  Fitcaim  Is- 
land, 617 
remains  in  Baster  Island, 

618 
remains  in  Maiden's  Is- 
land, 624 
remains  in  Tlnicn,  644 
ruins  in  Ponap4, 689 
tomb,  Tahiti.  496 

Andai,441 

^luirtgNVOii  eoridoeitm,  880 

Aneiteum,  476 

Angora  goats  in  Ylctoria,  171 

Animal  fife  of  Australia,  61 

Animals  of  New  South  wales, 
188 
of  Victoria,  170 
of  West  Australia,  21S 
of  Queensland,  222 
of  Philippines,  2TI 
of  Java,  816 
oftheMolucoss,886 
of  Banda,  414 
of  Timor  group,  418 
0fFUiIalands,486 
of  ManhaU  Island,  684 

Anoa,888 

Anson,  Captain,  on  Ladiones 
Island,  648 

Antechinus,  67 

AntiarU  tosioaria,  811 

Antipodes  Island,  678 

Antique,  288 

Aopo,  602 

Aparri  river.  884 

Apia,  608,  604 

Apter7X,661 

Arabs  in  the  Moluccas,  408 

Arauearia  Cookii,  481 


Amtemia  CMitia,  574 
Aridity  of  Central  Australia 
82 

of  Timor  gnmp,  418 
Arthur's  lake,  242 

river,  241 
Artoearpm  ineUa,  688 
Arts  of  the  Javanese,  818 

of  the  Polynesians,  494 
Arrowsmith.  Mount,  184 
Arum  oofdi/olivm,  685 

taeuUniwm,  688 
Aru  Islands,  469 
Ascension  Island,  689 
Ashbnrton  river,  209 
Associations  in  Pele  w  Islands, 

642 
Astrolabe  bay,  449, 468 
Atrichida^  69 
Atimanoo^  612 
Auckland  Islands,  671 
Auckland,  682 
Aurora  Island,  476 
Austral  Isles,  614 
Australasia,  definition,  1 

extent,  8 

physical  features,  4 

ocean  depths,  6 

races  of,  6 

natural  history,  9 

Sology,  10 
visions  of,  11 
Australian  flora,  antiauity  (tf, 
60 
Alps,  166 
Australia,  dimwwions,  fonn, 
etc.,  18 
general  contour  of,  14 
mountains  o^  16 
interior  of,  20 
"scrubs "of,  20 
lakes  of;  20 
riven  of,  28 
eUmate  of,  26,  28 
vegetation  of,  86 
European  plants  in,  49 
animals  of,  61 
geolosy  of,  64 
colonisation  oi,  107 
early  history  of,  108 
Inland  exploration  of,  110 
by  Hume,  111 
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AustTBlia,  inluid  ezplonitlon 
of,  by  Start,  118 
by  MitcbeU,  lis 
by  Byre  and  Start,!  12 
1^    Leichardt    and 

Kennedy,  116 
by  Gregory,  117 
by  M'Dooall  Staart, 

117 
by  Barke  and  Wais, 

119 
byHowittandM'Kin- 

lay,m 
by  Landsboroofl^  and 

Walker.  131 
by  Giles,  Warboxton, 

and  Forreat,  1S3 
general  resoKa  of,  120 
material  progroM  of,  128 
growth  of  popalation,  1S8 
agrlcoltore  of.  128 
mineral  wealtn  of,  189 
commerce  of.  181 
xailways  and  telcgrapha 

in,  188 
poatal  system  in,  188 
Avoca  liver,  167 

Babbxr,  488 
Babeltbuap,  640 
Bablnua,  881 
Bt^jM  and  Lanona  in  Borneo, 

868 
Balabao,  898 
Balangainl,  297 
Bali,  420 

Balambangan,  878 
Balguey  island,  878 
Ballarat,  184 
Balineae  in  Lombok.  488 
Balasan,  volcano,  285 
Bani^ao  monntain,  888 
Banca,  842 
Banda,  418 
Bandicoota,  66 
Bai^armaasing,  808 
Banks'  Islands,  476 
Banksia.40 
Barbosa  a  accoant  of  Celebes, 

887 
Barcoo  river,  80,  819,  880 
Barossa  range,  198 
Barren  island,  340 
Barter  of  Aostrallan  natlvea, 

90 
Basilan,  890 
Basilisk  island,  408 
Bass  and  Plindera,  discoveries 

by,  100 
Batanta,  481 
Bataks,  840 
Batang-gadii  river,  888 
Batavia,  820 
Batchian,  408 
Bathamt,  167 
fiata  islands,  841 
Baxter  river,  459 
Bays  and  harboora  in  Qaeena- 1 

land,  280 


"  Bea^"  sorveyingabtp,  110 

Beccari,  Dr.,  in  New  Oainea, 
440.  463 

Beechy,  Captain,  on  Pltcaini 
Islanders,  616 

Beefwood,  41 

Benkoolen,  846,  840 

Beleling,  428 

BeUender  Ker  peaka,  880 

Ben  Lomond,  134,  241 

Ben  Nevis,  106 

Biak,408 

Bickmore,  Mr.,   on  aaeient 
tomba.880 

Bicols,  876 

Bila  river,  834 

Blliton,  8U 

Bima,430 

Bintang,848 

Bird,  Isabel,  on  miadonarlflB, 
680 

Birda  of  Anstralia,  68.  01 
nataralised  in  victoria, 

171 
of  Fhilipplnea,  878 
of  Java,  816 
of  Celebea,  888 
oi  the  Molnccaa,  899 
of  New  Gainea,  446 
of  New  Hebridea,  476 
of  Sandwich  Islanda,  588 
of  New  Zealand,  600 
of  Norfolk  Island,  676 
of  Lord  Howe's  Island,670 

Bisayas  in  Borneo,  808 

Biaayans,  876 

Blackwood  river,  800 

Blenheim,  687 

BUgh  diatrict,  147 

Blae  lake,  194 

Blna  Mountains  of  AnatEalia, 
10,184 
lint  crossing  of,  110 

Boatboilding  at  KA,  410 

Bogong,  Moont,  100 

BoEol,  398 

Bonthaln  peak,  880  880 

Boomerang,  04 

Boraboia,  609 

Botanical  ^ideni  in  Java, 
827 

Botany  of  Anstrslaifa,  9 
of  Java,  818 
of  New  Gainea,  444 
of  New  Zealand,  650 

Botany  Bay,  flxat  diaooveiy 
of,  109 
flora  of,  211 

Borneo,  847 

moontaina  ct,  848 
rivers  of,  849 
geologr  of,  860 
vegetation  of,  868 
aoology  of,  854 
native  raoea  of,  866 
Boropeans  in,  808 
Bngllsh  in,  804 
chief  towna  o^  878 
lalandi  of,  877 


Borobodo,  temple  cf,  SS 
Bottte-broah  tree,  40 
Bougainville  island,  471 
Boara,408 
Boaton.  889,  894 
Bow«r>oiida,  61 
Brama  moantain,  806 
Brantas  ziver,  309 
Brambanam,  rains  of,  SSI 
Brenehley,    Mr.,    on   Tongs 

Islands,  500 
Briabane,  234 
Briabane  Downs,  136 
Britiah  colony  of  nfi,  400 
Brooke,  Sir  Jamea,  896, 3B4 
wisdom  of,  360 
snooesa  o^  907,  875 
Brown,  B«t.    Q.,    on   Nev 

Britain,  40 
Bnini,376 
Bmnyialsnd,  S40 
Broah-toikey,  00 
Bniahwood  eonntry,  SSS 
Badawin&  monn^  ISS 
Boenavi«Ea,  880 
Boitenaoi^B,  8S7 
Bagia,886 

Bogis  eonflsdeiftoy.  889 
Bofia  in  New  Oninen,  45? 
BvUmm  lUmffi,  503 
BonbUT,  310 
Bunnl  island,  S90 
BardeUn  river,  SS.  990 
Borial  among  Anatimlian  ^ 

tives,  100/103 
Bozke  and  Wills,  Iktsl  expe- 

dWon  of.  110 
Bnxke  disfaict,  239 
'*  Banters*  in  Anstnlla,  81 
Battexflies  at  Aniboyna,  411 
Bataan  river,  204 
Baraett  district,  931 
Bamett  river,  2ao 
Bnsaelton,  816 

CA0ATA3I  Booloq,  tar 
CideH,408 
Cidapat  oil,  408 
Calapan,  988 
Oalaminea,  993,  900 
Camels  nsod  in 

ezplontion,  194 
Campbell  Island,  571 

Lord  G.,  on  I^9l7tteai8aSt 
49$ 

Mr.    F.    A.,    on  labotu 
traffic,  478 
Oampbelltown,  2S3 
Cannibalism  of  Bataks,  340 

in  New  Ireland,  470 

in  Solomon  Islands,  478 

in  New  Hebrides,  477 

in  New  Caledonia,  481 

ofFiJisna,  487 

in  MarqoeaasI 

of  Maoriea,  507 
Outerboxy,  687 

Plains,  647,  587 
Osnoea,  AnstnUsn,  00 
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CaiMMi  of  Solomon  IiUmden, 
47S 
Polynedan,  474 
Gape  Jenris,  10S 
GapiB,  288,289 
CaimlMillhoB  monnUint,  288 
Gftrboniferoiis  rocks  of  Ana- 

tndU,65 
GarimmU  Island^  877 
Caroline  Islands,  686 
Carteret,  Captain,  466 
Casaalpinia  Mppm,  871 
CMnarlna.  41 
Gastlemalne,  185 
Catbalogsn,  291 
Cave  fossils,  Anstralian,  68 
Caverns,  Australian,  79,  80 
Caves  in  &  Anstralia,  196 
Cebn,  290 
Cedar  country  829 
Celebes,  879 

mountains  snd  xiven  of, 

880 
natural  Ustory  of,  881 
birds  of,  888 
races  of  man  in, -886 
early  accounts  of,  887 
Dutch  possessions  In,  888 
natlTe  states  in,  889 
north  peninsula  of.  890 
islands  belongiag  io^  898 
Oeram,  406 
Ceram  LauL  414 
Civilisation  of  Maories,  066 
••Challenger."  the,   at   Ad- 
miralty Isumds,  466 
Chambers'  Pillar,  79 
Chatham  Islands,  978 
Ghsndi  Bewa,  ruins  at.  881 
Charles  Louis  mountains,  86 
Chinese  in  New  fionth  Wales, 
102 
In  Philippines,  279 
in  the  Moluoese, 
in  Borneo,  868 
Chiurana  river,  880 
Chrlstchurch,  688 
Ghiistlanity  in  the  PUllp- 
pines,  876,  880 
In  Borneo,  878 
in  New  Hebrides,  477 
In  Loyalty  Islsnds,  484 
in  FUl  bUnds,  490 
In  Tonga  Islands,  600 
in  Savage  Island,  505 
In  Ellios  Islsnds,  506 
in  Hervey  Islsnos,  507 
in  Msrquesas  Islands*  582 
in  MonahiU,  585 
in  Sandwich  Islsnds,  681 
in  New  Zeslsnd,  568 
Ckrytobaetron  hooktri,  571 
Cb<sropus.55 
Choiseul  Islsnd,  471 
Clarence  river,  186 

district,  147 
CHcmthuM  ptmUtuM,  658 
Climate  of  Victoria,  170 
Of  South  Australia,  195 


Climate  of  West  Austrs]]a,810 
of  Queensland,  820 
of  ^manla,  248 
of  Malay  Islands,  859 
of  PhiUppines,  869 
of  Java,  818 
of  New  Caledonia,  480 
of  Ifarqnesas  Islands,  521 
of  New  Zealand,  558,  578 
aoves,  406,  410 
Clunes,  185 

Coal  in  New  South  Wales,  148, 
144 
in  Queenslsnd,  884 
in  Borneo,  850 
in  New  Zealand,  556, 580, 

585 
river,  841 
Coast  ranges,  185 
Coffee  at  Menado,  898 

in  Timor,  481 
Collingwood,  585 
Colonisation  of  Austrslia,  107 
of  New  South  Wales,  141 
of  Victoria,  176 
of  South  Australia,  198. 
of  West  Austrslia,  818 
of  Tasmania,  847 
of  New  Zealand,  577 
Colony  of  New  Zealand,  577 
native  wars  in,  578 
growth  of  population,  578 
Commerce  of  Australia,  181 
Comrie,Dr.,B.N.,OQ  Papftana, 

454 
Condamine  river,  880 
Connor,  Lieutenant^  on  Fa- 

p6ans,  447 
Cook's  Archipelago,  606 
Cook,  Captain,  exploration  in 
AustnJUs,109 
on  MsTquesas  Island,  521 
Cook  district.  888 
CooktowB,8a6 
Cooper's  Gkeek,  819 
Copper  in  New  South  Wales, 
148 
In  South  Australia,  196 
Corobbories,  98 
Cota  Batu,  894,  896 
Counties,  alphabetically  ar^ 
ranffed,  of  New  south 
Wales,  148 
of  Victoria,  180-188 
of  South  Australia,  808 
of  West  Australia,  215 
of  Tasmania,  851 
of  New  Zealand,  581 
Coupang,  480 
Cradle  Mountain,  241 
Crawftnd,  Mr.,  on  Javanese, 

817 
Cullarin  range,  186 
Cunningham,  Mr.,  murder  of, 

112 
Cuscus,  881 
CyanorompMM  AiyMrf,  675 

Daerydium  FnmkUni,  845 


DaerfdilMmotipftitiniiiwi,  658 
D'Albertis  in  New  Guinea, 

440.  447 
Dalrymple.  mount,  280 
Damma,  481 
Dammara  auttraiU.  658 
Dampier  In  Austnuia,  109 
in  New  Guinea,  488 
at  New  BriUin,  468 
Dana  on  geology  of  Tahiti,  510 
Darling  river,  28, 186 
range,  209 
district,  147 
Downs  district,  280 
Dasyuridn,  56 
Dai^urus  s  Saroophilus,  69 
Davas,  296 
Daylesford,  186 
Death-rate  in  Australia,  88 
De  Couto's  account  of  Cele- 
bes, 687 
Decrease  of  Maories,  568 
Deer  in  Victoria,  171 
De  Grey  river,  209 
De  Horsey.  Admiral,  on  Pit- 
calm  Island,  516 
Delli,480 
Deloraine,  858 
Dense  population,  585 
D'Entrecasteaux  Islands,  468 
Derwent,  841 
Deeert  sandstone,  67 
origin  of,  78,  81 
DidwMului  BtrigiTXtatrU,  508 
Dingo.  61,  58 
Diprotodon,  68 
Districts  of  New  South  Wales, 

147 
Dividing  Range,  184, 166 
Djokokarta,  827 
Dobbo,  460. 
Donda  mountain,  880 
Drifts,  auriferous,  71,  78,  78 
Drifts  and  alluviums,  origin 

of,  88 
Dromomis,  69 
Droughts  In  Austrslia,  84 
Duff  Islands,  474 
Dugong,  54 

Duke  of  Tork  Ishmd,  470 
Dumarin  Island,  294 
Dumaresone  river,  220 
Duncan,  i>r.,  on  fossil  conia, 

78 
Dunedhi,  589,  591 
Dussn  of  Borneo,  856 
Dutch  Esst  Indies,  299 
monopolies  in,  800 
government  of,  801 
conquest  of  Java,  884 
possessions  in  Sumatra, 

844 
possessions    in  Bomeoi 

868 
in  New  Guinea,  488 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  866 

Saolkbawx,  186 
Barthquakes  at  Manilla,  886 
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BarthqjukM  In  Jtcn,  M6 

at  Ternate,  404 

at  Amboyna,  410 

at  Banda,  418 

In  Samoa,  608 
Baat  Cap«^  New  Goinaa,  4S6, 

468 
Easter  Island,  617 
Bohidna,  67 
Boho  lake,  242 

■duoation    in    New   South 
Wales,  163 

In  Victoria,  191 

In  South  Australia,  206 

in  West  Australia,  217 

and  crime  in  Queensland, 
238 

in  New  Zealand,  600 
Bdwardtia  mierophytia,  668 
Eiomeo,  600 

Elephants  in  Borneo,  864 
Elevation,  recent,  in  Anstra- 

lia.85 
Ellice  Islands,  606 
Eot  oyanoBtriatOt  488 
Erskine,  Oaptain,  on  Samo- 

ans,  508 
Eruption  of  Mauna  Loa,  620 
Esk  river,  241,  684 
Espitito  Santo  island,  476 
Ezploxmtion,  difflcultica   of, 

in  Anstiftlia,  120 
Exports  of  New  South  Wales, 
144 

of  Queensland,  229 

fhnn  Java,  326,  828 

ofFUi,401 

of  Samoa,  604 

of  Tahiti,  614 
Eucalyptus,  40 

gtamtio,  171 
EwMyphu  aumofo,  88 

marginatat  209 
globuhUf  246 
EwshiruM  longiniamu,  400 
Eyre,  Hr.,  on  character  of 

abwigines,  89 
Byre,  Australian  e^lorations 
of,  112 

Fauna  of  Tasmania,  245 

FtlU  maeroKelis,  264 

Fergusson  Island,  402 

FUi  Islands,  484 

Finke  river,  20 

Fiords  of  New  Zealand.  647 

Firo,  how  obtained  by  Austra- 
lians, 97 

Fish  of  New  Zealand,  602 

Fishes,  Aiutralian,  62 

Fltsroy  river,  26,  220 

Flame-tree,  48 

Flinders  river,  26,  220 

Flinders  range,  103 

Flinders  island,  240 

Floods  in  Australia,  84 

Flora  of  West  Australia,  45. 
40,810 


Floim  of  N«w  South  WalM, 
188 
of  Tasmania,  844 
of  Philippines,  870 
of  Java,  818 
of  Sumatoa,  884 
of  New  Guinea,  444 
of  Sandwich  Islands,  628 
of  New  Zealand,  660 

Floras  and  Sandalwood  is- 
land, 427 

Flowers  of  Australian  heaths, 
40 

Fly  liver,  480,  489,  442 

Flying-foz,  Australian,  52 

Flying  opossums,  60 

Food  of  Austrslisn  natives, 
92. 

Forbes,    Litton,    M.D.,  on 
Navigator  Islands,  608 

Forests  of  Flores,  427 

Forests,  distribution  of  Ma- 
layan, 260 

Forrest,  Mr.,  explorations  of, 
126 

Fort  Bouike,  180. 

Forteseue  river,  209 

I^nth,  241 

Fossils,  Auitrslian,  00 
in  New  Zealand,  650 

Fotmka,476 

Fnuiklln,868 
Mount,  686 

Freemantle,  210 

French  in  Mew  Guinea,  489 

French  colony  of  New  Csle- 
donia,  482 

French,  the,  in  Tahiti,  612 
in  Austral  Isles,  614 
in  Marqruesas  Isumds,  622 

Friendly  Islands,  499 

Frogs,  Australian,  02 

GAmDHXB,  lake,  198 
Gakuiaa  aUenvahti,  508 
Galela,  people  of;  401 
GalewoBtraita,  401 
GaZlMt  bemliM,  810 
GaUuMfiurcatHtf  810. 
Galunggonff,  eruption  ot;  800 
Gambler,  Mount,  00, 198 
Gambler  noup,  514 
Games  of  liaonea.  607 
Gamier,  M.  Jules,  on  Tahi- 

tians,  612 
Gasooyne  river,  209 
Gawler  ranges,  198 
Geelong.  186 
Geelvink  Bay,  485,  441,  442, 

401 
Geology  of  Australasia*  10 

ofAustralta,  04 

of  New  South  Wales,  189 

of  Victoria,  172 

of  South  Australia,  190 

of  West  Australia,  212 

of  Queensland,  228 

of  Tssmanla,  240 

ofBimeo,  860 


Goology  of  New  GvlnaB,  4e 

ofNaw  Zealand,  664 
G«raldtoo,  210 
GermaDs  in  Samoa,  504 
Gilbert  river,  220 

Islands,  5S5 
<»Ie8,  Mr.  EL.  sixpliiraanM 

OIL  188, 185 
GH^o,  400,  405 
GippsLaad,  179 
Gladera  d  New  7<f1m>fl,  547 
Glass-houses,  890 
Glenelg  river,  107 
Gold  mines,  geology  d,  70 

leada,74 

produced    te  AaaCrafis, 
131 

In  New  Sofoth  Wales,  14M 

fever  in  Victoiia«  174 

and  dismonda  in 


inNc 
Goodenoogh  laiaad*  408 
Goram,414 
Gordon  river,  841 
Giant  treea  in  Yietoria,  171 
Goonieknage,  1S5 
Gorontalo,  8  W 
Goulbum  river,  107 
Gomra  Vietortm,  408 
Govat'a  Leap,  187 
Government  of  New  Soott 
Wale^lOS 

of  Victoria,  190 

of  Soutii  Aastnaia,  SflO 

of  West  Aostndia,  817 

ofQueeaalsiid.  837 

ofTiMmania,S58 

of  Sandwich  btaads,  588 

of  New  Zealand 
Grshamatown,  508 
Grampians,  100 
Grant  and  Muxraj, 

iea  by,  110 
Grass-trees,  41 
Grass-tree,  gum  of,  OT 
Great  Barrier  Reef,  SSS 
Great  lAke,  848 
Greenoogfa,  810 
GragoiT.  Mr.  A.  C, 

tionby,  117 
Gregory,  Mr.  F.  T.,  explon 

tion  by.  182 
Gregory  diatriet,  888 
Grey,  Gaptain,  on 
pplan  in  West  Anstiafift, 

Grev  and  Stanley  nines,  Ut 
Grobogan,  brine  upm^t  cL 

810 
Guadalcanal  Island,  ^1 
Guam  Island,  540 
Guilford,  810 
Gulmaru  Island,  888 
Gnlf  of  Papua,  45S 
Gum  of  the  xanthooba^  OC 
Gunong  Agoog;  480 
Gnnong  Batur,  480 
Gunoag  Sari,  484 
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OntfcOHlrifls,  7S 
OwydlrdiitnctyUT 
Oympie,  236 

Ha  AST,  Dr.,  on  New  Zealtnd 

mammals,  650 
Halicon  cnutralU,  64 
Ball  Sound,  442 
fiarbonn  of  Taaroanta,  240 
Satam,  442 
Satteria  punctata,  600 
Havelook,  682 
Hawaii  Island,  685 

Archipelago,  626 
Hawke'a  Bay.  684 
Hawkeaboiy  river,  180 ;  floodi 

of.  84 
Hayter  Island,  402 
Healthiness  of  Anstralia,  28 
Heat,  ezeesslTe.  27 
Heath,  Australian,  40 
Hells  buabyi,  MS 
Heron  rlyer,  241 
Hervey  Islands,  600 
Heteroloeha  Gouldi,  501 
HUo,  620 
Himamaylan,  280 
Bindn  remains  in  Borneo,  801 
Hindn  religion  in  Bali,  421 
Hindos  in  Java,  820 
Hobart  Town,  262 
Hochstetter,    Dr.,    on    hot 

springs,  640. 
Hogoln  Island,  688 
HokotUd,  680 
Honeysnckers  of  AnstrsUa, 

68 
Hooker,  Sir  J.,  on  northern 
plants  in  Australia,  43 
on  flora  of  tropical  Aus- 
tralia, 222 
on  New  Zealand  flora,  668 
Hood's  Island,  628 
Hopkins  river,  107 
Hopkins,  M.,  on  missionaries, 

631 
Hot  winds  of  Australia,  27, 81 
Hot  springs  of  New  Zealand, 

648-560 
Houses  of  New  Caledonians, 

481 
Howitt,  Hr.,  on  Victoria,  100 
Bowltt,  Mr.  W.,  on  Tasmania, 

242 
Hualine,  000 

Human  sacrifices  in  F^l,  487 
Humboldt  Bay,  468 
Hunter  river,  180 

island.  240 
Hunting  by  Australian  na- 
tives, 07 
Huon  river,  262 
Hunteanes  in  Samoa,  608 
Huts  of  Australian  natives,  01 

lomBOUB  rocks  in  New  South 

Wales.  140 
Hema  tribe^  465 


nigan  Bay,  204 

Illana  Bay,  204 

Illawarra,  vegetation  of,  42 

Illawaira,  187 

Ilocanos,  276 

IloUo,  288,  280 

Images,  gigantic.  In  Easter 
Island,  618 

Indracirl  river,  884 

Inhabitants  of  Java,  817 
of  Timor  group.  410 
of  Bumbawa,  420 
of  Norfolk  Island,  675 
of  Lord  Howe's  Island, 
570 

Initiation,  rites  of,  in  Aus- 
tralia, 101 

Insects,  Australian,  OS 
of  Queensland,  228 
ofPhiUppines,278 
of  Java,  810 
of  Moluccas,  400 
of  New  Britain,  400 
of  New  Zealand,  60S 

InverearglD,  500 

Ipswich,  285 

Irrigation  In  Java,  817 
InBaU,  420 
tn  Lombok,  422 
in  New  Caledonia,  481 

Isle  of  Fines,  483 

Jaoob,  Dr.,  on  Philippine  na- 
tives, 280 

Jambl  river,  884 

Jardine,  Messrs.,  exploration 
by,  122 

Jamaran  lake,  202 

Jarrah  timber,  200, 214 

Java,  802 

volcanoes  of,  804 
eruptions  in,  800 
earthquakes  in,  808 
rivers,  etc.,  800 
brine  springs,  810 
valley  of  poison,  311 
climate  of,  812 
botany  of,  818 
soology  ot  815 
Inhabitante  of.  817 
government  of,  820 
antiquities  of,  820 
Dutch  conquest  of,  824 
productions  of.  826 
cities  and  town  of,  826 
roads,  etc.,  827 
expoTtM,  826,  828 

Jobie,  402 

Jordan  river.  248 

Jnnghun,  Dr.,  on  volcanoes 
in  Java,  800 

Kadataks  of  Borneo,  858 
Kadu  valley,  810 
Kaiapoi,  688 
Kangaroos,  65 
Kampar  river,  834 
Kanakas,  the,  690 


<  Kandavn.  401a 
'  Kanai  IsUmd,  625 
Kanowits  of  Borneo,  860 
Karakan  mountain,  808 
Karons  of  New  Guinea,  458 
Katau  river,  464 
Kauri  piue,  658,  582 
Kauri  gum,  682 
Kawi  language,  890 
Kayans,  350 
KO  Islands,  410 
Kems,  302 
Kennedy,  Australian  endon- 

tions  of,  117 
Kennedy  district,  282 
Kermadeo  IslandJs,  574 
Kiandra,  cold  of,  38 
Kilanea  volcano,  526 
Kilwara,414 

King  George's  Sound,  210 
King  Island,  240 
King  river,  241 
Kingsmill  Inlands,  686 
KiniBalon,  260 

plants  ot  368 
Kirapuno  tribe,  456 
Klssa,432 

Klabat  mountain,  880 
Koala,  60 
Kolail  tribe.  465 
KoiUpu  tribe,  456 
KoUf,  Lieutenant,  450 
Koro^Olb 
Korovona, 

Kosciusko,  Mount,  185 
Kotsebue,  or  Ladrone,  Island, 

644 
Kuchlng.  877 
Kumring  and  Kubn  tribes, 

838 
Kusai  Island,  640 

Labuah  ,  370 

Labour  trafllc,  478 

Lachlan  river,  discovery  of, 

111 
Lachlan  river,  130 
Lachlan  district.  147 
Ladrones  Islands.  648 
Lago  de  Bay.  284 
Lagsig  mountain,  284 
Lacuna  de  Canaren,  284 
Lakahia  Island.  430 
Lake  district  of  Australia,  20 

Amadeus,  21 

Eyre,  21 

Gairdner,  21 

Torrens.  21 

George,  84, 1S7 

Torrens,  discovery  of,  118 

Bathnrst.  137 

of  the  Ten  Forts,  888 
Lakes  In  Victoria,  108 

South  Australian,  108 

in  Tasmania,  242 

In  Sumatra.  338 

of  New  Zealand,  548-553 
Ukemba,  4016 
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Lunolloric  IsUttdt,  69T 
Lampnngs,  8S9,  840 
huud  IsEuid,  625 
Land-ahella,  AnstimUaii,  88 

of  PhlUppinet,  878 
Language  of  Bali,  421 

ofMaori68,670 
Umgnagea  of  Atutralia,  104 

of  PhiUpptiiaa,  275 

of  Java,  819 

of  the  New  Hebrldei,  478 

ofPol7iie8la,497 
Lft  Feroiiae,  474 
Larantaca,  427 
Latte  Toloano,  500 
Utanceaton,  252 
Lawea,   Ber.  Mr.,  on  New 

Guinea,  450»  450 
Lee  Boo,  Prince,  541 
Leiehhardtfs  Joonial,  error  of 

nuip,  17 
Leiehliardt,  ezplorationa  of, 

116 
Ldchhardt  diatrict,  231 
Leipoa,0O 

Leaaon  in  New  Oninea,  480 
Lenika,  401a 
LflTtoTiOl 
lAiou  Island,  488 
limbotto.  lake  of,  801 
Lingga,  842 
Liveipool  Bange^  184 

Flaina,  135 

Plains  district,  147 
Llano  de  Cagayan,  288^  286 
Loddon  river,  167 
Loddon  district.  180 
Loftjr  range,  188 
Lomueni,  427 
Lombok,  422 
Lopevi  volcano,  475 
LojpAoIaieMa  ontordieiM,  138 
Loquilocon  river,  291 
Lord  Howe's  Island,  575 
Loniaiade  Archipelago,  408 
Low  Archipelago,  514 
Loyalty  Islands,  470,  488 
Lnboya  lake,  880 
Liu4  mountain,  880 
Luaon,  288 

population  cif  287 
1^1,  Mount,  184 
Lytaeton,588 

JfaeooiM  qpicmolgmt,  171 
Macassar,  888 

Macasaars,  385 
MacGlnei's  Inlet,  435,  486 
Maodonnel  rangea,  22 
Mace  produced  at  Banda,  418 
Macleay  river,  180 

district,  147 
MaoQuarie  harbour,  240 

laland,  572 

river,  186,  241 
Maer  Island,  464 
Mafor  Papuans,  452,  461,  462 
Magtan  Island,  290 


Magoindanao  ]akA,SOA 

Mahoria,  493 

Mahoria,  name  for  P(dyii»- 

aiana,  262 
Mahori-Papuana,  457 
Maitea,509 
Maiva  tribe,  455 
Midajai  volcano,  285 
Msjapahitk    ancient  otty  ol^ 

820 
Makian,  408, 405 

great  eruptioa  of,  406 
MaUta,  471.  478 
Malay  Arehipelago,  255 

vokanoea  of,  257 

climate  of,  259 

race  and  language,  260, 
265 

ehaiacter,  268 

religion,  264 
Malaya  and  Polynealaaa  dia- 

tinct^  261 
Malaya  of  Bumaira,  885 

of  Borneo,  858 

oftheMolucca8,401 

in  Timor  group,  410 
Malaysia,  definition  of,  12 
Malden'a  lalaad,  524 
Malinao,  286 
Mallee  aerub^  20, 88 
Mallicolo  Island,  476 
Mamburao,  288 
Mammala  of  New  Zealand,  699 
Mammalia,  Australian,  52 

of  New  Guinea,  446 
Man,  raoea  of,  in  Austialla»  6 
Mandar  confederacy,  889 
Mandara,  885 
MandeUng,  distriet  of,  881 
Maneroo  plains,  anowitoni 

in,  88 
Manero  range.  186 
Mangnianoa,  287 
Manfiiikl  group.  624 
Manilla,  sSo 
Manning  river,  180 
Manowolko,  416 

If^nti*    501 

Maoriea,  the,  564 
civilisation  of,  560 
cannibaliam  of,  567 
diminution  of,  560 
tcaditiona  of,  570 
Maranoa  district,  282 
Mar6  laland,  488 
Maria  laland,  240 
Mariannes  Archipelago.  648 
Marriage  among  AuatraUan 

nativea,  101 
Markham,  Llent,  on   New 

Hebridea,  474 
Mariborough,  586 
Maiquesaa  lalanda,  520 
Marsden,  Mr.,  on  Sumatra 

Malaya.  838 
Marshall  Arehipelago,  533 
Marsuplala,  54 
Martapura,  363 


MaiyboroQ^  S80 
MaaMt«LS92 
Matabelio  lalanda  415 
Matanni,42S 
Matuka,491fr 
Manna  Kea  volcano,  520 
Manna  Loa  vcdcaiMH  Mi 
Maylayto  Idaod.  ATI 
Mayon  volcano.  285 
Megapodiidtt,  50 

MelaneeiA,  deflnitioik  vi,  12 
Melanesia,  465 
Melanesiana  In   Harvey  Is- 
landB,507 
In  Penrhyn'a  l8laDd%  SM 
in  New  ZeAland,  Vn 
MdbounuLlSS 
MeUphagiilm,  59 
Menado,  890,  892 
MenuridSB,  50 
Jfeniifii  sMpsrOo,  ISO 
Mersey.  241 
Meeoaoic  epoch  in  Aoalzalia. 

76 
Meeoaoio    depoatta   of  Aaa- 

trBlia,66 
MetalanKwi,  mine  at,  6W 


Meyer,  Dr.  A.  B.,  iji  Ke* 

Guinea,  441,  46S 
OB  Papoana,  44A 
M'Fkrlane,  Mr.  8..  on  Fap> 

nana.  454 
Mice,  Austxaliaa,  6S 
MleroiMiia,  deftaitloB  e^  12 
Migration  of  Polyneaiana,  40r, 
408 
to  ElUea  lala^te,  506 
to  Henrey  lalanda,  507 
Mfklueho  Maclay,  Dr. .  in  Kev 

Guinea,  440.  440,  4&S 
Miknmeaia,  5SS 
MilanowB,S56 
MlBshsaas,  387,  800 
Mindanao,  294 
cUmateoT,  206 
planta  and  *"*— ^%  uL 
296 
M1nd<MO,  287 
Miaersl  wealth  of  AustnUa. 

129 
Minenla  in  New  Bonth  WalM, 
143 
in  Victoria,  176 
In  South  AaatraUa,  280 
of  Weat  AuatraUa^  21^ 

214 
of9neenala]id,228 
ofTu 


■mania.  247, 
of  Sumatra,  SS4 
of  Borneo^  358 
In  New  Caledonia,  480 
in  New  Zeeland.  579 
Miocene  planta,  Aoatialiai. 
40 
typeeinGeUbaa,804 
Misanua^296 
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Mtaknuolet  In  N«w  GoliMa, 
468 

la  Solomon  lalaodi,  478 

in  the  New  Hebrides.  477 

in  FUi,  491b 

in  Samoa,  604 

in  Tahiti,  618 

in  Sandwich  lalanda,  680 

in  Gilbert  lalands,  680 

in  Carolines,  688 

in  New  Zealand,  668 
MitcheU  river,  890 

district,  838 
Mitchell,  Aastralian  explora- 
tions of,  118.  110 
Mitchell,  Sir  T.,  on  chsxacter 

of  aborigines,  89 
Moala  Island,  4916 
Moas  of  New  Zeslsnd,  608 
Molokal  Island,  686 
Moluccas  Islanos,  890^  400 

geology  of,  897 

regetation  of,  898 

anunals  of,  896 

inhabitanto  of,  400 

Oilolo  gronp,  408 

Cenungronp,  40 

K4  Islands,  418 
Monahild,  686 
Monaro  district,  147 
Montrado,  808 
Monotremata,  67 
Uoona,  889,  894 
Moonlight  headland,  100 
MooTea,609 
Moaeley,  Mr.,  on  Admiralty 

Isles,  400 
Moreton  district,  880 
"More-pork,"  60 
Moreslv,  Capt,468 
Moresby  Island,  409 
Morioris,  678 
Motley,  Mr.,  on  Bomean  eoal, 

860 
Mota  tribe,  466 
Moont  Kosdnsko,  height  of, 
10 

Stewart.  88 

Kosdnsko,  snow  on,  88 
syenite  on  top  m,  189 

Ararat,  100 

Barrow,  868 

Arfak,  480,  441,  448 

Owen  Stanley,  487,  46 

Tale,  487 

EffDnont,  647,  668 

Cook,  668 

Bden,  683 
Moontains  of  Victoria,  U,  100 

of  Sumatra,  869 

of  Floras,  487 

of  New  Zealand,  640 
Xonntain  plants,  814 
Xua  peak,  608 
Mueller,  Baron  Yon,  on  foa* 

sU  ftuits,  88 
Mulga  scrub,  80, 89 
Mungsia,  607 


MunicipaUtiea  of  Tssmania, 

863 
Muniong  range,  180 
Murchieon  river,  809 
Munumbldgee  river,  180 

district,  147 
Murray  river,  88, 180, 107 

district,  179 

island,  404 
Musi  river.  888 
Music  of  the  Javanese,  819 
Mutineers  of  the  *'  Bounty,** 

516 
MyrmteoblMMftueiahu,  67, 818 
Mysol,  400 
Mysore,  408 

Nakjax,  888 

Napier,  684 

Natea,62S 

Native  devil,  57 

states  in  Sumatra,  844 

Natives  of  Admiialty  l8les,400 
of  New  BriUin,  409 
of  Solomon  Islands,  478 
of  New  Hebrides.  470 
of  New  Caledonia,  481 
of  Loyalty  Islands,  484 
of  Fiji,  486 
of  Bsmoa,  608 
of  Tahiti.  610 
of  Easter  Island,  617 
of  Marquesss  Islands,  681 
of  OUbert  Islands,  680 
of  Carolines,  688 
of  Felew  Islands,  640 
of  Ladrones  Islands,  544 
of  Chatham  Island,  678 

Natuna  Islands,  878 

Natural  history  of  Australia, 
80 
of  South  Australia,  190 
of  Queensland,  890 
of  Java,  818 
of  Sumatra,  834 
of  Borneo,  868 
of  Celebes,  881 
of.the  Moluocss,  896 
of  Timor  group,  418 
of  New  Guinea,  448 
of  East  Pacific,  688 
of  New  Zealand,  660 

Navisator's  Islands,  601 

Negritos.  878 

Negros,  889 

N^n,  686 

Nutor  jiroductug,  676 

Newcastle,  157 

New  Britain,  408 

strange  custom  in,  470 

New  Caledonia,  479 

New  lEwgianH  range,  184 
district.  147 

New  Georgia  Island,  471 

New  Guinea,  434 
mountains  of,  480 
earlv  history  of,  487 
explorations  of,  489 


New  Guinea,  iuAoial  history 
of.  443 

soology  of,  446 

Papuan  race  in,  440 

Poiyneaians  in,  464 

local  divisions  of,  467 

missionary  stations   In, 
468 

islands  of,  460 
New  Hanover,  408 
New  Hebrides,  478 
New  Ireland,  408 
New  Norfolk,  858 
New  Plymouth,  688 
New  South  Wsles,  188 

mountains  oi;  184 

plains  of,  186 

rivers  of,  186 

scenery  ot.  187 

animals  of,  188 

geology  of,  189 

population  of,  141 

products  of,  143 

gold  in,  148 

railways  of,  144 

counties  of,  148 

towns  of,  166 

government  of,  108 

education  in,  168 
New  Zealand,  646 
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Otago.  589 
government  ot  600 
education  in,  690 
religion  in,  691 
Ngaruawahia,  688 
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Northern  territory,  206 
HotomU  aJba,  576,  670 
Nototherium,  68 
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Noka  Leva,  491b 
Nuknhiwa,  521 
Knsa-heli  mountain,  898 
Nutmeg  trees  at  Banda,  418 

Oahu  Islands,  526 

Oamaru,  690 

Oakover  river,  209 

Obi,  408 

Ocean,  depths  of,  6 

Oetanata  river,  4M 

Omhai,  427 

Opera,  507 

Oporo,  620 
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ers, 472 
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OtaffO,689 

Otnkapnaiaagi,  661 
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Ovens  river,  168 
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Pabavo,  846 
Atdang-Luwaa,  881 
Pagi  Island,  841 
Fakatans  of  Borneo,  856 
Falnoxoic  epoch  in  Austnlia, 

76 
Palawan,  298 

animals  of,  298 
Falembang.'S38,S46 

river,  SS4 
Palgrare,    Hr.    W.    O.,    on 

Pliilippine  Malaya.  276 
Fslmerston,  207 
Pampanga,  plain  of,  288,  285 
Panav,  2S8 
Panei  river,  884 
Pantar.  427 
Papanoayang,    oraptkn   o^ 

306 
Papilio  Vlym$,  400 
Papiete,  510,  518 
Papna-onin,  457 
Papua,  meaning  oC^  4ST 
Ptpojua  race,  446-457 

islands,  469 
BqNMtts  of  the  Molneeas,  401 
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ofMatabeUo,416 

ofK4,410 

in  Timor  groop,  420 

of  Timor,  ^9 
Panunatta,  167 
Pasig  liver,  284 
Pasir,88S 

Paomota  gronp,  614 
Peak  of  Lombok,  422 
Pearl  shells,  218 
Pelew  Islands,  640 
Panihyn'a  Island,  624 
Penteooct  Island,  476 
PBifh,210 
PerBgaleS|66 
PerameUoK,  66 
Pettibi.  plain  of;  SSO 
PbalaageiSL  66 
PhalaagisttdJB,  66 
Phaacogale.  67 
PhasffiolaTcioa,  66 
Penivlaa  IddBappea,  608 
Fbaseolomya,  66 
Phillip  IslttDd,  674 
Philippine  Islands,  987 

^ylima^^  rf  j|0g 

MonevT  0^269 
natUFBl  hisbny  0^  170 
faihabitanta  of,  274 
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GhineMin,279 
(OTanuneoft  e^  280 
popwlatlonoi;  281 
tnMleoi;282 
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XBee,49S 

■tatOR,  etc,  0^  496 
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hoose8oC4M 

cookcuy  of,  486 
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MtwlansA,  294 
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Fianum  xiw,  241 

Pin  hs  New  Seakad,  680 

pSa  doth.  276 

Pinagda  Ouidava,  286 

Pixatea  of  Mindanab,  298 

PiratoB  of  Sooloo,  297 

Piteain  lalaad,  616 

Pitta  atnpUuma,  188 

Pitt  Btiaft,  461' 

Plants,  mnmber  of  AnrtiaHaii, 

46 
PUtyeaicidK,  69 
Platypna,  57 
Point  IXUrfffle,  4S7 
Ponap«.68S 
Poisoaioas  plant  In  Flon% 

427 
PoIa,288 
Polynesia,  492 

deflnitioa  o^  12 
PoIynesiaaalBtha  Mdhxeaa, 
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in  &«ter  Island,  07 

Pontianak,  86S,  877 
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of  New  South  Watos,  Ml 
of  Victoria,  176 
at  South  Aostnlfa,  U8 
of  West  Austnlia,  219 
of  Qooenaland,  226 
ofTaamania,  248 
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of  Java,  824 
of  Lombok.  424 
of  Bali.  420 
of  Timor.  481 
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of  Tonga  lalanda,  5e@ 
of  Samoa,  606 
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Fort  Cihalmeta,  590 
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Darwin,  206 
Jsekaon,  187 
Morealv.  459 
Nleholson,  68S 

Fortegnsaa  in  th«  MelMei& 
402 
tn  Plores,  427 

system  of  Autzalia. 
182 

FMdpioeaaappoBed  8809  fnt 
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fUUMhu^  854 

Productions  of  Victoria.  ITS 
<tf  Sooth  Australia,  m 
of  West  AnstmUa,  lU 
of  Queensland,  227 
of  Tasmania,  250 
of  Philippinea,  282 
of  Java,S25 
of  Bonieo,  371,  376 
of  Celebes,  889.892 
of  the  Molncoas,  401^  411, 
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AodaetUms  of  Lombok,  4SS 
of  Flores,  427 
of  Timor.  480 
of  New  Caledonia,  488 
of  F^l  iBlandB,  4910 
of  Polynesia,   600,   606, 

612,  631 
of  Mikronesia,  684,  688 
of  New  Zealand,  670, 686, 
688,680 

Prmmt  mer.  S41 

Fh>Tinc«8  of  New  Zealand, 
681 

PtOopuM  roittooUU,  810 

Polo  Babi,  841 

Palo-lAaL  877 

Pokald  liJce,  662 

Ptmiabments  by  Awtnllan 
natives,  00. 

Pyreneea,  160 

QuAsnTeeflk  76 

Qoatemary  depodta  of  Aoa- 
tralia,  68 

Queensland,  colony  of,  218 
mountains  ot,  218,  220 
ziveis  of,  210 
climate  of,  220 
natoial  blstorr  of;  221 
geolocy  of,  228 
population  of,  228 
prodoctions  of,  227 
roads,  etc.,  of,  220 
diylsions  of,  280 
cities  and  towns  of,  284 
goremment  of.  287 
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in,  287 
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Baoes  of  man  in  Anstialasia,  6 

in  Queensland,  226 

in  PhUippines,  274 

in  Java,  817 

in  Somatia,  885 

in  Borneo,  366 

In  Celebes,  886 

in  Molnecas,  400 

tn  Timor  group,  410 

in  New  Qoinea,  440 

in  Polynesia,  492 

in  New  Zealand,  604 
Radack  group,  684 
Baffles,  Blr  B.,  on  Menang- 

kabo,  8S6 
Baiatea,  509 
Rainfall  of  Australia,  26,  29 

of  Victoria,  170 
Railways  in  Australia,  182 

in  New  South  Wales.  146 
Railroads  in  New  Zealand, 

680 
Balick  group  J684 
Banken,  Mr.  w.  L.,  on  Poly- 
nesians,  261 

on  Polynesian  languages, 
498 
Bann  lake,  888 


Bedacar  bay,  468 
Reef,  Great  Barrier,  84 
RcJangs  of  Sumatra,  888 
Beligion  of  Australian  nv 
tiyes,100 

in  New  South  Wales,  168 

in  Victoria,  100 

in  South  Australia,  206 

in  West  Austnlia,  217 

in  Queensland,  287 

and  education  in   Tas 
manii^  264 

of  llaofies.  667 

in  New  Zealand,  601 
BemarkaUe,  Mount,  104 
Beptiles,  Australisn,  01 
Bhio,  842 

BMneeMiuiJ¥tatii»,4Sl 
Bichmond,  great  floods  ti,  86 

riTer,186 
Bingaroma  river.  241 
Bivexs  of  Australia,  28 

of  Tasmania,  241 

of  Java,  809 

of  Sumatra,  888 

of  Borneo,  840 

of  Celebes,  880 
Botds  and  railways  In  New 
South  Wales,  146 

In  Victoria,  177 

in  South  Austrslla,  201 

in  West  Australia,  216 

In  Queensland,  229 

in  Tasmania,  261 

inJava,8S7 

in  New  Zeahnd.  680 
Bobbins'  Island,  246 
Boberts'  Islands,  628 
Bobert  Hall  Sound,  468 
Bockhamptoo,  286 
Bock-Uly,  48 
Roebume^  210 
Bokau  river,  884 
Boma,481 
Boper  river,  26 
Bossel  Island,  408 
Boto^ira  lake,  648 
Botomahana  lake,  660 
Botorua  lake,  660 
Buapehn  mountain,  640, 684 
Boina  in  Java,  820-828 

in  Borneo,  801 

in  Tshltt,  490 

in  Tonga  Island,  600 

inOparo,  607 

in  Pftcaim  laUnd,  617 

in  Easter  Island,  616 

in  Maiden's  Island,  624 

inTlnian.644 

inPonapi,  680 
Bnrukan.80i 

Bussell,  Mr.  H.  CL.  on  Aus- 
tralian climate,  28 
Bussell  Island,  471 

SADONn  river,  880 
Saauenu  taeehari/knu,  882 
Saia  y  Gomes,  617 
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Salibaboo  Island,  808 

Salt  springs,  810 

Salwatty,  461 

Samar,  290 

Samaranff,  828 

Samarinae.  864 

Sambas,  868 

Samoa  Islands,  601 

Santa  Crus  Islands,  478 

San  Bernardino  Strait,  291 

Ban  Christoval  Island,  471 

Sandal-wood,  213,  427 
in  Timor,  429 
in  Loyalty  islands,  488 
inFUi,486 

Sandhurst,  186 

Sandwich  Islands.  626 

Ssnguir  Islsnd,  8v8 

San  Juanico  Strait,  291 

SanU  Maria,  476 

Sarawak,  864 

present  state  of,  800 
native  population,  800 
government  of,  870,  878 
military  force  of,  370 
revenue  of;  872 
reUgion  and  education  in, 

Sarawi  people,  838 

Saroophllus,  67  «  Dasyurus, 
00 

SanophUut  wrdnm,  245 

Sassaks,422 

Savage  Islsnd,  505 

Savages,  proper  treatment  of, 
470 

Savu  Islsnd,  428 

SawaU,  601.  502 

Sawangan.  tombs  at,  880 

Scenery  of  New  South  Wales, 
187 
of  Victoria,  188 
of  Tasmsnia,  242 
of  Philippines,  200 
of  Java,  808 
of  Sumatra,  880 
Of  Borneo,  360 
of  North  Celebes,  801 
of  the  Molnccss,  404, 400 
of  Timor,  417 
ofFUi,486 
of  Samoa,  602 
ofTshlti,600 
of  the  Marquesss,  521 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
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Of  the  Carolines,  688 
of  the  Mariannes,  648 
of  New  Zealand,  640 

Sehonten  Island,  240 

Scrub,  the,  20 

Scrub-pheasant,  60 

Seaview,  Mount  135 

SemiopUtn  WcMaoti,  400 

Semper,   Dr.   C,  on  Pelev 
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Serwatty  Islands,  4tt 

Shea-oak,  41 

Shells  at  Amboyna,  410 

of  Saodwich  Islands^  038 
of  New  Zealand,  668 

Sheep  in  Victoria,  177 
in  Timor,  4SIb 

Shields,  AustralUED,  06 

Shoalhaven  river,  188 

Shortlaad,  688 

Siak  river,  883 

Siau  Island,  808 

Sibiru  Island,  841 

Silnrian  deposits  of  Aostaalls, 

Slngkara  lake,  888 

Singkel  river,  884 

Sintang,  868 

Snakes,  AnstraUsn,  89L 

Snow  in  Australia,  88, 88 

Society  Island^  606 

Solo  river.  SOO 

Solomon  ulands,  471 

Solor  and  Andara,  4S7 

Book,  468 

Sooloo  Islsnds,  886 
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drones,  644 

Sourabaya,  896 

Soolh  Anstralia,  Itt 
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rivers  of,  198 
lakes  of,  198 
scenery  of,  194 
oUinate  of,  196 
natural  history  of,  186 
geology  of,  196 
oaves  of,  196 
mtnenls  of,  196,  900 
colonisation  of,  198 
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906 
northern  territory  of,  906 
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South  Island,  647 

Spaniards  in  Philippines^  978 
in  New  Guinea,  487 
in  lAdrones  Islands^  648 

Spears,  Austrsllan,  96 

Spiuifex,  91, 196 

Stanley,  968 

SUwell,  186 

Stenocarpui  Cunmimgkami,  49 

Steppes  of  Australia,  99 

Stewart  Island,  670 

St.  Clair  lake,  249 

St.  Ignatius's  beans,  971 
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SiringopB  habrtfMlwM,  061 
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Sturt,  Captain,  on  eaosssive 
heat,  97 

Sturt,  AnstraUsa  eoqilenitions 
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Satasldence  of  Avstavlkk  84 

Sulla  or  Xulla  lalands,  890, 
894 

Sumatra,  899 

aonntalns  o^  899 
plains  and  valleys  of,  880 
lakes  and  rivers  of;  888 
natural  history  of,  884 
laees  of  auni  in.  886 
native  states  of,  886 
islanda  belonging  to,  841 
Dutch  poflsesslons  In,  844 
chief  towns  of,  846 

Sumba  or  Sandalwood  Island, 
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Sumbawa,  484 

SuperstittoBs  of  AuCnMsns, 
100 

Surakarta,  896 
plain  of,  80t 

Surlgas,996 

Suspension  bridMi,  DyalL  861 

Suva,  capital  ofFUi.  4918 

Swallow  Islands,  474 

Swan  river,  200 

Swan  B»rt  river,  241 

Sydney.  166 
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Tacloban,999 
Taftiapeak,  601 
Tsgals,  976 
Tahaa,609 
Tahiti,  609 
Taitay,  994 
Tslang  voleno^  880 
Talegalk,60 
TdUaaUa  latkamL  198 
Tamar,  941 

Tambelan  Islands,  878 
Taqjong  Lele,  486 
Taigong  Bam,  488 
Tanna,  474 
Tanna  volcano,  476 
Tapanulv,  845 
Taranaki,68S 
Tatanaki  mountain,  847 
Tarawera  lake,  660 
Tarsipes,  66 
Taschem,  acid  lake,  819 
Tssman  river,  659 
Tasmania,  colony  of,  989 

mountains  Ot,  940 

rivers  of,  941 

lakes  of,  949 

scenery  of,  949 

oUmate  0^948 


Tasmanhi,  Hon  of;  844 
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geology  of,  916 
oolonisation  of,  947 
aboi^^ines  of,  948 
prodnctioBs  ot  950 
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dties  and  towns  of,  952 
govenunent  of,  968 
religion   and  edooslioo, 
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Tasmanian  aborigines,  948 

Taupo,  kdu,  646^  648 

Tauranga,  582 

Taviuni,  491a 

Tkwi-tawi,  996 

Tsak,971 

in  Mindanao,  998 

in  Sooloo  Islands^  988 

Te  Anan  lake,  652 
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overland,  909 
Tetagrwhs  inAnstnUa,  189 
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in  Queensland,  980 
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Templet,  FQlan,  489 
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Tenlmber  Islands^  498 
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Teniate,408 
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Thames  gold-fleld,  666 
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Thylaoinas,  67,  69 
Tkyladiuu  ctfnoo^pluUma,  946 
Thylaooleo,  69 
Tidore,  408,  498 
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Timor-Laut,  489 
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Tcnigatalra,4M 
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caUy  arrangedp  186>190 
Towns  in  Bootta  AiHtrtUig  804 
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Tree*  laigest^  in  the  world,  41 
Trichoglo88ld«,  69 
TriehogUmm  cyamyraaMaiK, 
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Triodia  irrUams,  81, 40, 180 
Triton  Bey,  488,  458 
Ttollope,   Mr.  A.,  on  FOrt 
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on  Hobart  Town,  858 
on  labour  trafflo,  478 
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on  Dnnedin,  688 
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TntuOa,  601.  606 
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Union  lalands,  600 
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Upas  tree.  811 
Upolu,  601 

Ureparapaza  volcano,  476 
Unitad  SUtes  in  Samoa,  605 

Valley  of  poison,  811 

Vanda  lovft,  864 

Vanikoro  Island,  474 

Vaima  Balavn,  491b 

Vanua  Levu,  475,  484,  481 

Vanua  Vatu,  4916 

Vasawa  Islands,  481 

Vatnlele,  4916 

Vavao,  500 
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Vegetation,  Australian,  86 
of  Tasmania,  344 
of  the  Philippines,  871 
of  Java,  813 
of  Borneo,  858 
of  the  Moluccaa,  898 
of  the  Timor  group,  417 
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of  tbo  Sandwidh  Islands, 
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of  the  V*^>*itii  Islands, 
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of  the  Canlinea,  688 

of  the  Auckland  lalands, 
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of  GhotlMni  Islsnd,  678 

of  New  Zealand,  657 

of  Norfolk  Island.  674 
Victoria  lirst  ezploiea,  118 

colony  of,  165 

mountains  of,  106 

rivers  of,  106 

lakee  of,  108 

aoeneiy  of,  108 

climate  ot.  170 

animals  of,  170 

forests  of,  171 

geology  of.  178 

extinct  volcanoes  of,  178 

colonisation  of,  174 

gold-fever  in,  174 

population  of,  176 

productions  oT  176 

revenue  of,  177 

roada  and  milways  of,  177 

divisions  of^  179 

oountiee  of,  180 

citiee  and  towna  of,  188 

government  of,  190 

religion  and  education  in, 
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Viti  Levu,  484,  491 
Vivarra  UmgahMga,  898 
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